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The  coi) lours  of  inquiry  for  the  body  of  research  which  appears  in  these 
volumes  was  first  shaped  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Brookings  Institution  on 
Augustm  1973,  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  who  initiated  the  meeting,  had 
observed  during  the  course  of  congressional  discussions  leading  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  that  public  opinion  respecting  nonprofit  institutions  and 
their  donors  was  not,  in  tax  terms-at  least,  universally  benign.  It  was  also  evident 
to  Rockefeller  and  others  that  too  often  judgments  in  the  area  vwre  being  made 
intuitively  without  benefit  of  any  reliable  empirical  data  base. 
^  The  studies  contained  In  these  volumes-  were  launched  to  remedy  these 
concerns,  to  provide  impetus  for  ongoing  research,  and  generally  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  voluntary  sector.  By 
/  inquiring  into  its  social  content  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  laws  and 
other  sources  contribute  to  the  amount  and  direction  of  its  support,  the  roots  of 
the  sector  could  be  examined,  and  its  strength  enhanced,  all  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  society.  '  il 

Significant  encouragement  for  the  effort  was  provided  by  the  .Chairman  in 
1973  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Wilbur  D,  Mills,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasu^  at  that  time,  George  P.  Schultz.  William  E,  Simon,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  for^^he  Treasury  when  the  study  commenced  and  later  S^retary, 
recognized  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  effort  from  its  incepticjft^ntil  its 
completion. 

In  agreeing  to  head  the  Commission,  John  H.  Fi|er,.Chairman  of  Aetna  Ufe 
-  and  Casualty  Company,  sought  persons  as  members  vyho  would  brings  to  the 
Commission  a  "diversity'  of  views  and  a  range  of  experiences  which  would 
encorhpass  the  mainstream  of  American  society.  Ultimately,  31  people  served  as 
members  of  the  Commission  from  October  31,  1^73,  the  date  of  the 
Commission's  first  meeting,  until  December  6,  1975,  the  day  on  which  the 
Commission's  report  and  recommendations  were  personally  delivered  on  Qpitpl 
Hill  by  Secretary  Simon,  Chairman  A!  Ullman,  and  Chairman  Russell  Long. 

•The  material  contained  in  these  volumes,  refined" and  edited  for  publication, 
served  as  the  principal  research  resource  for  the  Commission's  deliberations,  ' 

The  Commission  held  j2  plenary  meetings  in  six  cities  for  periods  ranging 
from  one  to  three  days.  In  accordance  with  a  program  adopted  by  the 
Commission,  an  agenda  of  issues  was  first  developed  by  the  Commission  Staff 
and  a  Research  Review  Committee  of  the  Commission  was  then,  appqin ted  to 
consider  andapprpve  the^ubjects  which  now  appear  in  these  voltes. 
^^Jhejnitial  meetings  of  the  Commission  were  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
^Ke  factual  and  other  research  material  which  had  been  developed  by  the  authors 
within  the  context  of  the  subject  area  Jo  which  theyihad  been  assigned.  In  most 
cases  the  author  of  the  paper  set  forth  his  views  in  person  at  a  Commission 
meeting  to  ventilate  differing  points  of  View  respecting  the  subject  are^  and 
also  to  respond  to  Commission  queries  and  to  affirm  the  direction  of  research 
which  he  was  then  undertaking. 

In  developing  the  topics  for  research,  and  in  identifying  authors  to  perform 
the  studies,  every  effort  was  made  to  present  to  the  Commission,  and  to  preserve 


VI 
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for  public  review  and  discussion,  a  balanced  consideration  of  the  topics.  A 
review  of  the  papers  will,  we  believe^  verify  thaj  this  objective  has  been  achieved. 
Because  the  papers  represent  the  views  of  the  individual  authors,  or  the  findings 
of  those  undertaking  empirical  research,  wc  take  no  responsibility  for  the  points 
of  view  that  are  expressed.  Further,  while  every  effort  was  made  to  assure  the 
selection  of  highly  qualified  experts,  we  recognize  that,  as  with  every  collection 
of  research,  the  quality  and  depth  of  the  inquiries  necessarily  varies. 

The  "Staff  Summary  "of  the  Commission's  recommendations  represents  an 
effort  to  articulate,  as  if  for  legislation  or  other  implementation,  technical 
aspects  of  the  Commission's  recommenda^ons.  Through  the  footnotes  to  the 
Staff  Summary,  readers  may  also  relate  the  research  compilation  to  the 
recommendations. 

The  "Report  of  the  Donee  Group,"  the  second  document  in  the 
compilation,  contains  the  recommendations  of  persons,  who,  with  Commission 
funding,  sought  to  identify  areas  of  concern  or  points^of  view  which  were  not,it 
was  stated,  adequately  treated  elsewhere  in  the  Commission's  program  of 
research. 

To  aid  in  the  focus  of  itvinquiries,  the  Commission  had  availabfe  the 
services  of  four  special  consultants  with  backgrounds  in  tax  policy,  government 
organization,  social  pblicy,  and  foundation  activities  -  Paul  N.^YIvisaker,  Adam 

.  Yarmolinsky,  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  and  Ralph  L.  Nelson.  Three  of  my  colleagues 
served  as^  Commission ^ staff,  Robert  E.  Falb,  Stuart  M.  Lewis,  and  Jetry  J. 
McCoy.  Assistance  was  sought  and  generously  provided  by  Howard  A.  Bolton 
and  Porter  McKeever,  associates  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  and  by  E.  B. 
Knauft,  associate  of  John  H.  Filer.  The  services  of  these  people  as  vvell  as  those 

^f  th6  Commission's  Research  Director,  G^riel  Rudney;  Executive  Assistant, 
Jeanne  Moore;  the  principal  author  of  the,0>mmission  report.  Wade  Greene;.and 
the  editor  of  the  research  papers,  Jujdij^^-Smith, were  an  indispensable  part  of 

_th4S  entire  effort  ^-^^^^J^  ' 

The  six-volume  publication^  the  research  papers  is  a  collaborative  effort 
by  the  Commissj^jn  andHhe  Treasury^,  Department  to  make  the  Commission 
studio  readily  available  to  the  public,  ^cial'thanks  go  to  John  R  Flood,  jr., 
Printing  Operations  Manager  of  the  Treasury,  for  his  work  in  bringing 'the 
research  papers  to  publication.     -         /  , 

•  Finally,  the'  undersigned  offers  /Heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Commission 
Chairman,  its  membership,  its  staff  arid  associates',  and  particularly  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller  3rd,  without  all  of  wjiom  neither  the  Commission  report  nor  these 
volumes  Would  have  been  a  reality.  /  • 


Leonard  L,  Silverstein 

Executive  Director' 
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The  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Pubh'c  Needs  issued  its  report 
and  recommendations,  Giving  in  A/rierica,  in  December  1975.  When  it  began  its 
deliberations  in  1973,  the  Commission  dfd  not  have  to  be  c^onvinced  of  the 
essential  role  of  private  philanthropy  in  our  society.  To  assist  it  in  defining  issues 

5.  and  conside^ring  solutions,  the  Commission  sought  information,  analysis,  and 
opinions  on  the  function  of  private  philanthropy  in  our  society  and  its 
'relationship  to  govergment  The  papers  in  this  publication,  prepared  djring  the 
tw(^year  inquiry,  provided  that  frame  of  reference.  In  conjunction  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Treasury,  the  Commission  is  publishing  and  distributing  the 
research'  material  so  that  it  wifl  continue  to  serve  as  a  useful  frame  of  reference 

.  for  public  discussion  of  issues  in  private  philanthi;opy.  '    ,  . 

The  six-volume  compilation,  of  research  consists  of  9f  individual  5tu<:^es.  . 
'Researc;h  was  directed  at  providing  the  Commission  with  perspectives.  past, 
currertt,  and  future  about  philanthropic  giving  and  the-  wide  jpnge  of 
philanthropic  activities  which  benefit  our  society.  It  was  also  directed /t  the  fSle  "  -* 
of  government  in  relationship  to  philanthropy.  -  as  provider  of  inc^n4iiiesfi)r 
giving  as  regulator  in  imposing  standards  on  philanthropic  activltfes,  as  partner 
in  funding  philanthropic  activities, .atnd  sometlnies  as  competitor  in  providing  for 

^certain  public  needs. 

The  research  was  especially^productive  in  th^  sense  that  the  Commisslofi  not 
only  Tnarshalfed  available  information  sy,ster1iatically^  but  devel9ped  new 
information.  The  researcn  also  offered  different  interpretations  and  views  on  . 
each  of  a  number  of  dom'plex  subjects  and  issue?.  This  vV^s  consistent  with  the 
Commission's  policy*  of 'objeetivi'ty  and  its  interest  iri.givin^resea^'chers  and 
experts  full  freedom  to  evaluate^ the  factual  Information  and  to  express 

,   themselves  in  ter;Tis  oLtheir  own  experience,  knowledge,  and  judgff^nt.    -  ' 
TKe  Commission  sought  diligently  to.filf  Jfiformation  gaps  whenever  these 
were  bcoughir*'to  its  attention  and  it  was  practical  to  do  so.  In  some  ihstances^  .  I 

there  was  some  omission  W  some  imJjaUnce  in  the  treatrtTentof-a6pecific  issuer 
This  was  fiot  intentional.  The  shortfall,  was  dufe  either  tojack  of  data  and  the  ,v 
^inability  to  gather  facts  within  the  time  cohstralrLts  and'-thb  resources  of  the 
Commission  or  to  the  inability  of  "th«:Coramission  toSbtaIn  certain  points  of 
^  vieW* because  a  spokesman  on  "an  issue,  was  nof  available.        .    '    •    '  '  " 

The  Commission  maintained^^a  cfbse' working >elationsli?p  wUJi  government  J., 
agencies  at  all  levels  of^governhleat  Many  government. data  sources  wexe  "made 
available  to  the  Comrhission-and  iG  re^rchefs.  .In  some  instances,  rese^frch  wa^$ 
prepared  by  government  experts,  as  fo^.  example,  the  Treasury/s  preparation  of 
data  (XI  charitable  contributions  from  tax  returns  and  cjata  on  philanthropic 

p  organjzations   from  1nfornr)ation   returns,  -  the   (Jqnsus   Bureau  *s  work  >  in  ^* 
cooperation   with  the   University  of  Michigan  'on  a  national  survey  of/  >,;v^. 

^  .philanthropy,-and  the  Ohio  Attorney  General's  study      .state  practices  in         >  »  ' 
regulafing  public  charities.  '  <  , 

Although  the  research  was*^ex tensive,  \i  s^a£r\ot  exhaustive.  The  scope  was^ 
largely  determined  by  areas  of  Commission  interest  apd  covered  activities  sych  as  - 
health,  education,  welfare,  religion,  culture,  social,  action,  community  action. 
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and  public  policy.  These  areas*  were^  examined  in  terms  of  pafet  and  curr^t 
^nancingand  accoroplishments.and  expectations  for  the  ftJture. 
'  \  The'  research  was  privately  funded,  supported  by  of 
coritrjl^jtjpns  from  hundreds  of  ihdividuals,  corporations,  nonprofit 
organizaSons,  arid  foundations.  The  value  of  professional  services  donated  to  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  research  is  estimated  to  be 

The  .first  part  of  Volume  I  contains  a  report  prepared  by  the  Commission 
staff  'v^which  provide^  a  'technical  explanation  of,  the  Commission's 
recommendations  and  dis^^usses  means  of  implementing  thejecommehdations. 
Following  th^s^  is  'a  report  from  the  Donee  group  which  criticizes  some  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  and  offers  alternatives.  The  remainder  of  the 
papers  in  Volume  I  present  historical  perspectives  and  analyses  of  various 
dimensions  of  the  philanthropic  sector,  such  as  the  magnitude  and  sources  of 
private  giving,  the  allocation  of  private  funds,  the  impact  of  inflati(jn  on  giving, 
and  the  extent  of  volunteer  activity,  and  employment  and  earnings  data.  In  some 
cases,  the  data  were  pioneering  estimates.  For  the  first  time,  data  are  provided 
on  outlays  by  religious  organizations  segregated  by  sacramental  and 
nonsacramental  purposes.  It  is  hoped  that  such  initial  efforts  will  encourage 
others  tdlirefine  concepts  and  provide  more  accurate '  measures. 

Volume  'I i  contains  papers  on  various  ^ activities  in  the  philanthropic 
sector^^lementary,' secondary,  and  higher  education,  the  sciences,  health,  social 
welfare  and  social  policy,  the  arts,  environment,  public  affairs,  and  international 
affairs.  The  papers  in  general  examine  the  changing  role,  of  philarithropy  and 
government  in  each  activity  area  and  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Papers  ^e  also 
included  which  examine  from  the  grantee  perspective  the  accessibility  of 
grantmaking  instituttons  such  as  foundations, 'corporations,  unions,  churches, 
and  federated  campaigns.  ,  i  .  t 

Volume  III  focuses  on  foundations  and  on  corporations.  The  past  an^ 
present  activities  of  private  foundations  are  surveyed.  A  comparative  analysis  is 
ma^le  of  foundation  grants  ^ndjederal  expenditures  in  selected  functional  areas. 
The  governance  of  foundations  and  the  minimum  pay-out  concept  are  also 
examined  Community  foundations  are  reviewed  and  the  prospects  of  ^public 
foundations  and  public  Ending  agencies  are  considered.  Turning^  to 
corporations,  studies  deal  with  the  economic,  legal,  and  tax  aspects  of  corporate 
giving  and  the  social  responsibility  of  corporations,  its  rationale  and  Issues. 
Corporate  giving  measurements  *are  presented  on  characteristics  and  trends. 
Corporate  executive  attitudes  are  surveyed. 

Volume  IV  includes  legal  studie$  on  important  tax  code  provisions,  such  as 
eligibility  for  tax  exemption^  the  distinctions  between  public  and  private 
charities,  the  donor's  income  tax  deduction,  including  property  gift^  and  split 
interest  gifts,  the  charitable  bequest  deduction,  and  voluntary  services.  Data  are 
presented  on  the  dimension  of  charitable  giving  under  the  estate  tax,  the  gift  tax, 
and  fiduciary  income  tax.  Policy  alternatives  are  discussed  on  estate  tax 
incentives.  Nontax  government  alternatives  to  tax  incentives  are  considered 
including  matching  grants  to  institutions  and  direct  grants  to  beneficiaries  rather 
than  institutions.  The  scope  of  the  local  property  tax  exemption  and  the  issues 
are  efxamined. 


.Volume  ^^V  reports  on  federal  and  state,  regulation  of  philanthropic 
^  drganrzaltons  and  private' self-regulatory  efforts  of  the  pfjilanthropic  sector, 
accountability  with  respect  to  financial  reporting,  solicitation  and  fund  raising, 
and  lobbying  activities.  The  volume  corfcludes  with  an  examination  oIf  tax 
incentives  and  regulation  of  charities  in  foreign  countries,  with  special  emphasis 
on^the  Canadian  and  British  experiences.  , 
Summaries  of  most  of  these  papers  are  provided  in  The  Guide  to  Sponsored 
,  Research  published  by  the  Commission  In  cooperation  with  the  United  Way  of 
America.  *      "        *  ^  . 

As  Research  Director,  ^  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  participating  authors, 
institutions,  and  organizations  for  their  fine  effort?  and  cooplfation  in  carrying 
out  the  research. 


Gabriel  Rudney 

Research  Director 
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Volume  I 


Private  Philanthropy  and  Publlf  Needs:  Historical  Perspective,  Robert  H. 
Bremner  (1975),  discussing  the  doctrine  of  stewardship  and  the  development  of 
voluntary  associations  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes. 

Private  Giving  in  the  American  Economy,  196p.'l972,  Ralph  L.  Nelson  (1975), 
describing  the  decline  in  receipts  in  the  nbnprofit  sector  relative  to  other 
segments  of  the  American  economy. 

The  Scope  of  the  Private  Voluntary  Charitable  Sector,  Gabriel  G.  Rudney 
(1975),  describing  earnings,  contributions,  and  government  grants  to  the 
philanthropic  sector. 

Financial  Data  From  Form  990  Returns  for  Exempt  Charitable,  Religious,  and 
Educational  Organizations,  John  Copeland  (1975),  summarizing  information  on 
financial  data  tabulated  by  IRS  from  Form'990  returns. 

Results  From  Two  NationaLSurveys  of  Philanthropic  Activity,  James  N,  Morgan, 
Richard  F.  Dye,  and  Judith  H.  Hybels  (1975),  discussing  the  effects  df  ttje' 
itemized  deduction  as  an  inducement  to  charitable  gluing,  as  well  as  describing 

^the  magnitude  an(J  sources  of  money  and  property  doriated  to  the  nonprofit 

"sector. 

Employment"  and  Earnings  In  the  Nonprofit  Charitable  Sector,  T.  Nichplaus 
Tideman  (1975),  detailing  effects  of  rising  prices  and  wages  on  the  nonflrofit 
organiz^on's  ability  to  provide  services  and  raise  contributions  as  well  as  tbe 
^use  of  ^ilanthropic  funds  for  employment  in  the  charitable  sector. 

Recent  Trends  In  the  Not-For-frofit  Sector,  Dale  L  Hiestand  (1975),  updating 
material  'on  the  state  and  scope  of  the  not-for-profit  sector,  using  both  older  and 
nevyer  data.  ^  '  "* 

The  Size  of  the  Voluntary  Nonprofit  Sector:  Concepts  and  Measures,  Burton  A. 
Weisbrod  and  Stephen  H.  Long  (1975),  depicting  the  size  of  the  voluntary 
nonprofit  sector  in  terms  of  outfHrt  and  revenue  from  various  sources* 

A  Study_(iLReligious  Receipts  and  Expenditures  in  the  Unitejl  States,  Interfaith 
Research  Committee  of  the^  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public 
Needs  (1975),  surveying  the  sources  of  funds  received  by  chureh-related 
philanthropies  as  well  as' the  areas  in  which  these  resources  are  spent. 

Volume  II 

^       •  • 

Private  Thilanthropy  and  l^igher  Education:  History,  Current  Impact,  and  Public 
Policy  qpnsiderations.  Earl  F.'  Cheit  and  Theodore  E.  Lobm'an  III  (1975), 
detailing  the  nine  principal  Ways  in  which  private  philanthropy  serves  higher 
educ^tipn  as  well  as  the  Importance  of  philanthropy  to  higher  education  In' the 
future.'  * 
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Philanthropy  in  Higher  Education:  Its  Magnitude,  Itjs  Nature,. and  Its  Influenc 
on  College  and  University  Finance,  Hans  H.  Jenny  and  Mary  Ann  Allan  (1975), 
examining  the  dependence  of  colleges  and  universities  upon  philanthropic 
support  and  assessing  proposals  concerning  the  future  of  philanthropic 
,  endeavor^, 

Philanthropy,  Public  Needs, 'and  Nonpublic  Schools,  Donald  A,  Erickson, 

(1974)  ,  characterizing  the  public  purposes  of  the  nonpublic  scho'ol,  the  decline 
iaenr9llments  and  number  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the  past  10  years. 

The  Nonpublic  School' and  .Private  Philanthropy,  Robert  L  Lamborn,  Qry 
Potter,  and  AI  H.  Senske  (1974),  surveying  dimensions  of  nonpublic  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  the  public  purposes  of  nonpublic 
schools,  and  the  dependence  of  the  nonpublic  schools  on  philanthropic  support. 

^  The  Role  of  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Support  of  Science  in  the  United 
States,  Caryl  P.  Haskins  (1975),  observing  the  varying  characteristics  ancj 
requirements,  as  well  as  roles,  of  scientific  activity  and^what  goals  we  hope  to 
achieve  rn  supporting  science. 

The  Changing  Role  qf  Private  Philanthropy  in  Health  Affairs,  Robert  J.  Blendon 

(1975)  ,  reviewing  past  and  present  philanthropic  activities  in  the  areas  of  health 
and  medical  affairs  and  how  the  public  sector's  contribution  has  changed. 

'  *  Some  Aspects  of  Evolving*  Social  Policy  in  Relation  to  Private  Philanthropy, 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  (1975),  exploring  the  continuing  and  changing  role  of  private 
philanthropy,  particularly  with  respect  to  large  foundations,  in  an  age  when 
government  is  assuming  a  greater  number  of -the  charitable  functions  once 
reserved  to  the  private  sector  in  the  social  services  field. 

Some  Aspects  of  Private  Philanthropy  in  Relation  to  Social  Welfare,  Ellen. 
Winston  (1975),  explaining  the  increasing  proportion  of  public  funding  of  social 
welfare  services  and  the  necessity  for  private  socfal  agencies  having  a  variety  of 
funding  sources  ^so  that  they  do  not  become  largely  dependent  on  federal  funds. 

The  Voluntary  Social  Agency  Experiments,  Innovates,  Demonstrates,  and 
Influences  Publid  Social  Policy:  The  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York, 
1930-1970,  Joseph  L  Vigilante  and  Ruth  Kantrow  (1974),  reviewing  the 
activities  of  one  large  metropolitan  voluntary  agency,  the  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  YorL 

A  Report  on'the  Arts,  Caroline  Hightower,  for  Associated  Councils  oflhe  Arts 
(1975),  reporting  on  the  growth  and  needs  of  the  arts  in  the  United  States  for  ^ 
financial  suppdrt.  * 

lie  Role  of  Philanthropy  in  the  Envifonmental  Field:  Preservation  of  Natural 
p   Lands  and  Historic  Properties,  Janet  Koch  with  Thomas  W.  Richards  (1975),  - 
discussing  the  merits  of  private  as  opposed  to  federal  funding  of  the  acquisition  . 
and  prdtection  of  land  and  historical  properties. 

.    .  The  Role  of  Private  Philanthropy  in  Relation  to€nvironment-Pollution,  Blair  T. 
Q     Bower  (1975),  exploring  recent  philanthropic  activities  in  areas  of  environmental 
concern  and  comparrsomrc^l^blTc  arid  private»ifefforts  in  this  area.  \ 
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Philanthropic  Activity  in  Internatipnal  Affairs,  Adam  Yamolinsky  (1975), 
.tiescribing  the  role  and  range  of  private  philanthropy  in  private  forergn  aid  and 
international  affairs,  education  and  research,  as  well  as  the  levels  of  private  and 
public  spending  in  these  areas  and  the  rationale  for  continued  private  spending. 

Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Affairs,  Jane  H.  Mavity  and  Paul  N.  Ylvisaker 
(1975),  viewing  the  role  of  private  philanthropy  with  regard  to  the  nation's 
public  problems  and  anajyses  of  the  effect  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and 
the  possibility  that  future  legislation  may  be  advisable  to  reinforce  private 
philanthropy.  *  ^ 

A  Survey  of  the  Voluntary  Action  Center  Network,  National  Ceoter  for 
VolCintary  Action  (1 975),  surveying  voluntarism  at  the  local  level.  ^ 

^  Issues  and  Problems  Facing  the  Voluntary  Sector:  A  Survey,  of  Leadership 
Opinion,  Gord6n  Manser  (1975),  inqufring  into  the  issues  and  problems  that 
might  confront  the  voluntary  sector  during  the  next  decade. 

The/ Voluntary  Sector:  Problems  -and  Challenges,, Pablo  Eisenberg  (1975), 
discussing  the  goals  and  functions  of  the  voluntary  sector  and  focusing  on  thi^ 
sec  tor 'stealings  in  its  public  functions. 

A  Study  of  the  Quantity  of  Volunteer  Activity  oT  United  Way  and  It^Member 
Agencies^,  United  Way  of  America  (1974),  describing  the  m^ignitude  of  volunteer 
hours  o'f  United  Way  community  service  activity  during  1973  in,the  fields  of 
health,  welfare,  informal  education,  recreation  and  leisure,  and  contrasting  these 
hours  with  the  amount  of  paid  hours  for  work  by  professionals  in  these  fields,, 

A  Philanthropic  Profile  of  Four  Cities:  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Des  Moines  and 
Hartford  (1975),  surveying  the  role  of  private  philanthropy  in  meeting  human 
needs  in  the  cities  of  Atlantii,  Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  and  Hartford. 

The  Anatomy* of  Giving:  Five  American  Gties  (1975),  reporting  on  the  results  of 
organized  visits  to  five  American  Cities-Atlanta,  Oeveland,  Des  Moines, 
Hartford,  and  San  Francisco  -  and* examining  the  anatomy  pf  giving  as 
represented  by  perceptions  of  various  people  involved  in  philanthropy  in  these 
cities.     '  }  •  ^ 

An  Agenda  for  the  Future,  Reynold  Le\?y  and  Waldemar  A.Nielsen  (1975), 
surveying  the  status  of  nonprofit  institutions  in  America  and  suggestingpaths  to 
-the  self-improvement  of  these  organizations. 

Public  Needs,  Public  Policy,  and  Philanth/opy:  An. Analysis  of  the  Basic  Issues 
and  Their  Treatment  by  the  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public 
Needs,  Thomas  R.  Asher  .(1975),  contending  that  the  Commission  has  faited  to 
address  the  question  of  how  public  needs  are  and  should  be  defined,  ranked  in 
importance,  and  met  by  the  public  and  private  sectors.  "  ^ 

Values,  Voluntary  Action,  and  Philanthropy:  The  Appropriate  Relationship  of 
Private  Philanthropy >to  Public  Needs,  David  Morton  Smith  (1975),  dfscussing 
private  philanthropy  in  relation  to  public  needs  from  a  '^public  interest  and 
^•"nane  values"  perspective^  \  -i 


Philanthropy  and  the  Powerless,  Sarah  C.  Qrey  (1975),  discussing  philanthropy 
in  regard  to  minority  groups,  the  poor,  the  institutionalized,  and  others 
considered  "outs"  in  American  society. 

U.S.  Foundations  and  Minority  Group  Interests,  U.S.  Human  Resources 
Corporation  (1975),  identifying  and  analyzmg  public  policy  issues  relating  to  the 
response  of  grantmaking  charitable  foundations  to  the  problems  and  concerns  of 
minority  groups. 

PhiHinthropic  Foundations  of  the  U.S.  and  Their  Responsiveness  to  the  Special 
Ne^s,  Problems,  and  Conco-ns  of  the  Hispanic  Community,  1960  Tl^rough 
1971,  The  National  Council  of  La  Raza  (1977),  examining  the  ^xtent  and 
patterns  of  philanthropic  giving  to  meet  the  specif  needs,  problems,  and 
concerns  of  the  Hispanic  Community. 

The  New  Federalism:  Government  Accountability  and  Private  Philanthropy 
Peter  J.  Petkas  (1975),  examining  the  implications  to  the  general  public, 
intended  benefic'feries,  and,Congress  of  programs  such  as  general  revenue  sharing, 
community  development  revenue  sharing,  manpower  revenue  sharing,  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

*The  Role  of  Foundations  in  Broadcasting  and  Cable  Communications  Policy 
*  Development,  Albert  H.  Kramer  (1975),  studying  major,  foundation  siip^rt 
with  respect  to  broadcasting  afpd  cable  communications.  ^ 

Foundation  Grants  to  Corp/orate  Activist  Groups:  The  Donee  Perspective,  Philip 
^W.  Moore  (1975),  reporting  on  foundation  funding  of  corporate  activist  groups. 

The  ^ole  of '  ihe  United  Way  in  Philanthropy,  David  Horton  Smith  (197^), 
examining  how  United  Ways  raise  and  allocate  ^heir  funds,  to  whon),  with.what 
effect,  accountable  to  whom,  and  using  what  philosophy.  ^ 

Who's  Funding  the  Women's  Movement  ?Mary  Jean  Tully  (1975),  describing  the 
lack  of  foundation  and  corporate  financial  support  for  the  women *s  movement 

Patterns  of  Ethnic  and  Class  Discrimination  in  the  Corporate  and  Philanthrpptc 
World,  Oeno  Baroni,  Arthur  Naparstek,  and  Karen  Kollias  (197,5),  discussing 
ethnic  organizations  and  the  patterns  of  pHvate  philanthropy  in  these  groups  and 
describing  one  study  of  ethnic  representation  at  the  corporate  executive  level. 

Volume  III  * 

Tax  Incentives  and  Charitable  Contributions  in  the  United  States:  A 
Microcconometric  Analysis,  Martin  S.  Feldstein  and  Charles  Qotfelter  (1975), 
discussing  the  effects  of  the  income  tax  treatment  of  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  as  an  inducement  to  giving. 

The  Income  Tax  and  Chari^le  Contributions:  Estimates  and  Simulations  with 
the  Treasury  Tax  Files,  Martin  S.  Feldstein  and  Amy  Taylor  (1975),  presentin*g 
new  evidence  on  price  and  inccjjTie  elasticities  pf  charitable  giving  based  on  the 
special  Treasury  tax  files  for  1962  and  197p.. 


Effects  of  the  Charitable  Deduction  on  Contributions  By  Low-Income  and 
Middle-Income  Households:  Evidenee  from  the  Nati^al  Survey  V  Philanthropy, 
Michael  J.  Boskin  and  Martin  S.  Feldstein  ,(1975),  an'alyzing^e  phllahthropic 
_^.^iVjty  ofslow-  and  mlddle^lncqme  households  and  the  effects  of  inducements 
on  therhcharitable  giving  patterns.  ,       ,  .        .  * 

Estate  Taxation  and  Cl/aritable  Bequests^  Michael  J.  Boskin  (1975),_descrlbing, 
the  efficiency  6f  the  charitable  bequests  deduction  by  applying  formulas  to  the 
top,7  percent.of  States.  '  v      ,  ^ 

Charitable  Bequests,  Estate. T^ation,  and  iritergenerational  Wealth  Transfers, 
Martin  S.  Feldstein  (1975),  assessing  the  strength  of  the  incentive  prpvided  by  * 
the  charitable  beqyest  deduction.  .  - 

A  Nfi^Ion-the  Estiniation  of  Personal  Giving,  Ralph  L  Nelson  (1975),. analyzing 
^^Teports  and  da ta^^pec ting. total-giving' by  living  persons. 

/  15^aluation  otEconomctric  Rtsearch  oh  the  Jncome  Tax  and  Charitable  Giving, 
Arnold  *ZeUher  (1975),  -assessing  Professor  Maf tin  Feldstein's  study  which 
.measures  d?e  price  and  income  elasticities  of  charitably  giving  by  Individuals. 

Charitable  Contributions  Und^r.the  Federal  Individual  Inconje  Tax:  Alternative 
J*olicy  Options,  George  F.  Break  (1975)^'  depicting  the  effect  upon  charitable 
giving  of  alternative  options  under  the  federal  •individual  Income  tax  system, 
including  the  elimination  of  the  charitable  contribution  deduction  and  the 
substitution  of  a  matching  grant  system.  ^ 

The  Public  Funding  Agency,  Eric  Lan-abee  (1'975),  d^scflblhg  the  organ izatiob,^ 
operation,  and  special  characteristics 'of  the  public  funding  agency  and  the" 
irfterrelated  roles  of  govemment  and  private  donors  and  Institutions. 

Prh^ate  Foundatidns  and  The  1969  Tax  ^Reform  Act,  Chairman  and  Staff, 
Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.  (J975),  describing,  ^'nter  alia,  the  burdens  upon 
beneficiaries  of  the  4  percent  tax  knd  suggesting  adtlon  for  foundations  to  guard 
against  future  pun^ttive  legislation  and  for  gcivernment  to  accord  foCi[tdatl6ns 
more  equal  treatment  with  other  ch2Hfitle$.i^^     ^      i    /    .     '      ^  -   ^  x*,^ 

•   Pay-Out  Requirements  for  Foundations,  Eugene  Steuerle  (1976),  examininf^ie, 
minimum  distributional  requlrenjents  for  foundations,  presenting  a  review  af*^ 
current  la^w  and  proposals  for  change,  dealing  with  the  technical  proposals  iq  end^ 
these  problerhs, ^discussing  and  analyzing  public  policy  in  requiring  tJjii^ 
distribution.  •  »  ^    '  '  ■ 


Foundations  and  the  Federal  Govemment:  A  Look  At  Spending  Yjaiiimis^ 
Michael  S.  Koleda,  Daniel  Bourque,  and  Raadall  Smith  (1975),  tomparlng 
analyzing  foundation  spending  categories i)f  philanthropic  activity  with  federal 
government.expenditures.  -  *  \     *     '  . 

Community  Foundations,  Norman  A.  Sugarman  <1975),  describing  the  history 
-       of  the  community  foundation  movemenf,  the  current  and  future  role  of 
cojnmunity  fo.undations,-and  the  status  bf  community  foundations  under 'the 
•    ^--law.  '      -  ^  o 

ERjc    ■    ,.   J,         ,  '    .    .  , 
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The  Charitable  Foundation:  Its'  Governance,"  Lawrence  M.  Stone  (1975), 
suggesting  a  means  to  achieve*  ,flexibHity .  and  responsiveness  through 
implementing  a  systen\  of  selecting  foundation  board  membership'  that 
represents  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints.   *      ^  .  ,  ' 

Qorporate  Philanthropic  Public  Service.  Activities,  James ^  F.  Harris  and  Anne 
Klepper  (1975),  surveying  the  present  scope  of  corperate  philanthropic  activity, 
the -effect  of  tax  changes  upon  such  acjivity,  arrd  the  opinions  of  company 
officials  on  the  motivations  prompting  corporate  gifts  of  money  and  tim^. 

Corporate  Giving:  Raticide,  Issues,  and  Opportunities,       Ldby^^  Hacriss 
(1975),  examining  mean.s  of  ex  poinding  corporate  philanthroptc  iFtivity^Uirough 
.further  tax  .incentives  and  grearter  social  responsibility  on   the  part '  of 
^      *   corporations.  •  /       .  * 

•'Corporate  Charitable  Contributions  and  Gorporate  Social  Responsibility,^ Milton 

'Moskowitz    (1975),    discussing  corporate   philanthropic  .activity'  as  an 

acknowledgement  by  corpQcale  donors  of  social  demands  being  imposedyupon 

'  them.  ^  "       .      '  ' 

*    •  ,  '  * 

"Corporate  GivFng  Measurements,  Thomas^  Vasquez  (1975),  examining*  the 

amounts  of  corporate  giving  both  in  ferms  of  the  size  of  the  corporate  dbpor*^ 

♦  and  the  percentage  of  pre-ta)c  incomes. 

Corporate  Charitable  Contributions;  R.  Palmer  Baker,  jr.,  and  ].  Edward 
^         Shillingbufg  (197^),  describing  the  pres^nt^tax  rules  regarding  both  direct 
.  (forporate  giving  and  giving  through  company  foundations,  the  latter  of  which  H 
increasingly  being  used  by  ctfrporatiotjs.     '  '  '  \  - 

'    •      '  VolumJ  rv 

Criteria  For  Exemption  Under  Section  501  (c)(3),  John  P.  Persons,  johh  J. 
Osborn,  Jr.,  and  Charles Feldman  (1976),  exploring  the  history  of  the 
*  statuton^  criteria  for  .exemption  under  section  501  (c)t3)^ai1d  describing  the 

manner  in  which  they  have  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  and  the  11^.  ) 

Tax  Policy  Relating  to  Environmental  Activities  and  Public  Interest  Litigation^ 
\         A.  M.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  'and  Bert  W.  Hunt  (1975),  examining Jlie  tax  treatment  of 
y  ^     environmental  activities^and  public  interest  litigation. 

An  Analysis  of  ihe  Federal  Tax-  Dis^ctions  Between  Public  and  Private 
,  .  Charitable  Organizati^nis,  Laurens  WilHams  and  Donald^  V.  Moorehqad  (1975), 
portraying  the  distinctions  between  publit  and  private  charitable, organizations 
and  suggesting  diminution  ih  the  level  of  such  distindtioijis,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  degree  of  permissable  invjj^ement  in  legislative  activities. 

The  Charitable  Deduction  Unier  Section  170  of  th^  Internal  Reveilffte^Code, 
John  A.  Wallace  and  Robert  W.  Fisher  (1975),  analyzing  the  operation  of  section 
170^ and  describing  its  complexities.  '      -    ,  •  . 

Personal  Deductions  in  art  Ideal  Income  Tax,  William  D.  Apdrews  (1972), 
Q     examining  the  charitable  contribution  deduction  (also  the  medkal  expense 
^[^(]]"  deduction)  in  terms  of,  altj^ri^tively,  the  Haig-Simons  concept  of  an  income  tax 
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base,  or  a  tax  base  Including' the  taxpayer's  aggregate  personal  consumption  and 
accurnulation. 

Explanation  and  Analysis' of  Spllt-lntenest  Gifts  tP  Charity,  Theodore  A.  Kurz 
and  Barbara  P.  R^obln§on  (1974),  describing  the  me.thods  of  making,  and  the  tax 
.  treatment  of,  gifts  in  trust  with  chafitiible  beneficiaries.  Including  the  changes  In 
those  me^ods  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act>of  1 969. 

Legal  Aspects  of  Charitable '^^butions  of  Appreciated  Property  to  Public 
Charities,  Harry  K:  Mansfield^^Ronald^^l  Groy4s  (1975),  charactq[lzing  the 
workings  of  the  present  allorance^as^^welf  as  the'dlerits  and  problerns  of  the 
aHowance  as  itcurrently  exists.      ^r-^  '-^  .  - 

A  P^o-Charity  Substitute  For  the  Present  Tax  Law  Treatment  of 'Appreciated 
Property  Contributed  to  Charity,  Gerard  M.  Brannon  (1975),  syggestlrfg  an 
augme^Jted  deduction  for  gifts  of  appreciated  property  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
the  benefits  which  the  author  finds  are  today  concentrated  among  the  vefy 
wealthy.  *  ,  * 

Treatnient  of  Volqnteer  Services  and  Related  Expenses  Under  the!  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  Edmund  C  Bennett  (1976),  commenting,  on  the  treatment  of 
voluntary  services  a^d  related  expenses  Indicating  that  volunteer  services  would- 
not  be  deductible  but  thaVexpenses  associated  with  them  would* be. 

Estate  Tax  Deduction  For  Charitable  Benefits:  Proposed  Limitations,  John  Holt 
lyiyers  (1975),.  supporting  a  continuation  of  the  present  law. 

''Dimensions  of  Charitable  Giving^Repprted,  on  federal  Estate,  Gift,  and 
Fiduciary  Tax  Returns,  Emil  M.  Sunley,  Jr.,  (1975),  describing^the  amount  of 
charitable  gifts  reported  on  federal,  estate,  and. fiduciary  returns' for  the  period 
1954  through  1970. 

Death,  Taxes,  and  Charitable  Bequests:^  Survey  of  Issues  and  Options,  Richard 
E.  Wagner^  (1975),  examinlng*the  tax  treatment  of  charitable  bequests:  and/ 
suggesting,  that  charitable  bequests  are  sacrifices  of  personal  consumption 
jujsitifying  th^  charitable  bequest  deduc^io'rt^  ^ 

Proposed  Limitations  on  the  Estate  Tax  Deduction  For  Charitable  Transfers, 
Davfd  Westfall  (1974),  recommending  that  a  floor «and  ceillnig  be  added  to  the 
presentcharitablft  bequest  deduction.     \  .^.-..<v, 

vAlternaltive' Approaches  to  Encouraging  Philanthropic  Actrvities,  Gerard  M. 
Brannon  and  James  Strnad  (1975),  discussing  a  system  of  .federal  grants.to  the 
beneficiaries  of  philanthropy,  including  programs  'such  as  a  tuition  subsidy 
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COMMISSION  ON  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  ANB  PUBLIC  NEEDS 

-  commentX'ry. 

ON  COIviwiSSION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  This  commentary,  prepared  by  the  stiff  of  the  Commission,  has 
two  purposes.  First,  it  is  .intended  generally  to  relate  the 
Commission's  recommendations'  to  the  relevant  research  papers 
included  in  this  pubHca'Son.  Second,  and  more  particularly,  it  is 
intended  to  present  for  discussion  comments  and  alternatives  with  • 
reflsp§ct  'to  the  implementation  of  those  recommendations, /The 
views,  expressed  are  not.  those  of  the  Commission  por  of  any 
Commission  member.  References  are  made  to  objective  research, 
and  analysis,- dissenting  vieiKft-of  the  Commission  members,  and  the 
Report  of  'the  D  onee  Grou  p. ' 

■     /     ;  ■ 

I      .  \ 

BROADENING  THE  BASE  OF  PHILANTHROPY 


I    Commission  Recomm'eildations 

1.  Iliat  to  inccease  inducements^  for  charitable  giving,^ 'dl  taxpayers 
who  take  th'e^standard  deduction  should  also  be  permitted-^to  deduct 
charitable  contributions  as  an  additional,  itemized  deduction. 

Commentary  |  '  ' 

Under  I  the  Commission's  recommendation,  which  would  reqLire 
implemer^ing^le^lation,  a  taxpayer  electing  the,  standard  deduction' 
could,  in| -addition  to  the  standard  deduction,  separately' itemize 'and 
deduct  Icharitable  contributions  \6  the.  extent  of  the  applicable; 
p^ercentage'of-income  limitations.  ' 

Nonitemizers  could  claim  the  charitable  contributions  deduction  on  a 
separate  schedule  attached  to  ^either  the'basic  tax. form  (Fofm)l040)  or 
ythe  short  ^orm  /tax  return  (Form  1040A),  or  dn  the  retutnTorms 
themselves  if  they  can  be  modified  to  include  {he  needed  infbrmationi 


4      ,   '  / 

In  the  interest  of  administrative  simplicity,  taxpayer  reporting 
requirements  respecting  contributions  of  cash  would  not  differ  from  the 
presenf  rjiles-  ^  Different  rules  might  be  needed  for  gifts  of  property.^ 
However,  gifts  of  property,  whether  or  not  appreciated,  should  qualify 
for  the  extended  deduction  on  the  same  basis  as  gifts  of  money,  with 
due  regard  given  to  valuation  and  other  administrative  problems. 

2.  That  an  additional  inducement^  to  charitable  giving  should  be 
provided  to  louy  and  middle-income  taxpayers.  Toward  this  end,  the 
Commission  proposes  that  a  *^ouble  deduction''  be  instituted  for 
families  with  incoifies  of  less  than  .^15,000  a  year;  they  would  be  , 
allowed  to  deduct  twice  what,  they  give  in  computing  their  income 
taxes.  For  those  families  with  incomes  between  $15,000  and  $30^00/), 
the  Commission  proposes  a  deduction  of  150  percent  jof  their  giving.^ 

^  Commentary 

The  amplified  deductions,  if  implemented  by  jpgislation,  could  be 
claimed  hfy  any  eligible  taxpayer  regardless'  of  filing  status,  that  is,  joint 
return,  married  filing  separately,  single  or  he^d  of  household./'  Trusts, 
estates,  and  corporations  would  not  be  eligible.  Partnership  contribu- 
tions would  be  allocated  to  individual  partners  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  amplified  deductions, 'if  ^  the  partner  is  o,therwise  eligible.  To 
qualify,^he,donor5  income  must  fall  within  prescribed  Hmits  -  at  gross 
income^  levels  of  $15,000  and  $30,000  for  jc^int  returns.  For  single 
taxpayers,  heads  of  hduseholds,  and  married  couples  filing  separately, 
the  gross  income  levels  would  be  $7,500  and  $15,000,  respectively. 

Anomalies  will  occur  at  the  extremities  of  these  brackets  unless  some 
meqhanism  is  adopted  to  eliminate  tne  notches.  FoTexample,  if  literally 
applied,  a  household^  with  gross  income  of  $15,000  would  receive  ») 
charitable  contributions  deduction  oi  200  percent,  whereas  a  hojisehold 
with  gross  in(iome  of  $15,001  wpuld  receive  a  Charitable  cjontriputions 
deduction  of  150  percent.  Were  no  aUowance  to  be  made  for  this 
disparity,  a  $15,000  household  would  realize  a  one- third  greater  tax 
benefit  fryn  its  charitable  (Contributions  than  the  $15,001  household 
would  veamt  from  contributions  of  the  same  amount. 
'  To  .elimiriate  the  notches,  amplified,  but  phased  down,  deduction8| 
could  be^  provided  with  respect  to  gross  income  classes  between  $7,500 
and  $8,000  ($15,000  and.  $16,000  on  joint  returns)  and  betwee^ 
$15,000  arid  $15,500  ($30,000- and  $31,000 -in  joint  returns).  Tables 


could  be  developed  to  determine  the  applicable  amplified  deduction. 
See  Tables  1  and  2^belpw,  which  illustrate  with  joint  return  figures  one 
method  of  providing  a  phase-out  of  the  amplified  deductions.^  ^ 

Example:  A  married  taxpayer  files  a  joint  return  with  $15,392  of 
gross  income,  ff  $100  in  charitable  contributions  had  been  made,  the 
appropriate-'^mplified  deduction  \t[ould  be  determined  as  follows.  First, 
the  taxpayer  would  determine  his  family's  gross  income  from  the  -tax 
return.  Second,  the  taxpayer  would  determine  his  applicable  percentag^ 
iji  the  tax  return  instruction  booklet.  Since  his  gross  income  was 
$15,392,  his  applicable  perce'ntage  (Table  1)  i^  181  percent.  Next, 
multiplic^tioil  of  181  percent  by  his  actual  contribution  ($100)  yields 
his  deductU>le  amount:  $181,  to  be  entered  as  his  charitable  contribu- 
tion on  his  tax  return. 

Taxpayers  making  a  contribution  in  cash  intended  to*  qualify  for  the 
amplified  deduction  might  be  required  to  retain  wrftten  proof  (rf  the 
contribution  containing  ct>nfirmation  by  the  donee  that  the'gift,  in  fact, 
had  been  made.^  ^  Although  this  factor  might  add  to  a  recipient  - 
organization's  administrative  costs,  it  can  anticipated  that  these 
expenses  could  be  more  than  offset  by  additional  expected  contribiP 
tions.     , :  - 

Gifts  of  property,  whether  or  not  appreciated,  would 'qualify  for  the 
amplified  deduction  on  the  same  basis  as  gifts  of  money,  giving  due 
rfegard  to  valuation  and  other  administrative  problems, 
*   Although  ail  charities' described  in  section  170  of  the  Code  would  fall 
within  the  ambit  of  recipients  entitled  to  receive  both  the  6ktended  and 
amplified  deductions,  consideration  rhight  also  be  given  to  the  exclusion  , 
from  the  rule  Jot  either  private  or  ''in(iependent"^  ^  foundations, ,  or  • 
both.^^  Special  consideration  should  be  given,  however,  to  the  situation 
•of  a  private  operating  foundation,  independent  .foundation,  ^ of  fJrivate 
foundation  sedcing  |o  achieve  a  broad  base  of  pujilic  support. 


*  '      (Commission  Recommen(jlatiod 

3.  ^at  income  depicted  for  charitable  giving  should  be,  excluded 
from  any  minimum  tax  provi$ion. 

I         Commentary        ^  >         ^  < 

^    The  .Commission's,  report  contemplates  that  voluhtary  contributions 


tthe  nonprofit  sector  ean,  in  the  areas  in,  which  ihey  are  given; 


serve 
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Tabto  1 


Married  Taxpayers  FOing  Joint  Return 


Gross  Income  (From  Line  13,  Page  U 
Form  1040  or  Line  12,  Page  1.  Form 
1040A)  Select  figure  below  closeff^' 
toyut  not  exceeding  your  gross  income 

$15,000  or  le^ 

15,020     ^  " 

15,040  ^ 
/  15,060 
'    .  15,080 

15,100 

15,120 

15,140 

15,160 

15,18p 

15,200       ^  t 
*  15,220 
15,240 
15,260 

15,280  u  ' 
15,300 
15,320 
15-,340 
15,36a 
15,380 
15,400 
'  ^15,420 
15.440 
15,460 
15,480 
15,500 
14^20 
15^540 
■  -15,560 
15,580 
1*5,600 
15,620 
15,640  ^ 
.  '  15,660 
15,680 
15,700 
^  15,720 
15,740 
15,760  , 
15,780 

15,800       .  I 
15,820  ^ 
15,840 
15,860 
15,880 
15,900 
.  15,920 
15.940 
15,960  . 
15,980 
xl6,000  to  30,qoo 


Applicable 
Percentage 

200% 

199 

198  . 

197 

196 

195 

194 

193 

192 

191 

190 
'  189 

188. 

187 

186 

185 

184 

183 

182 

181 
•    180  " 

179 

178 

177  . 

176 
.  175 

174 

173 
'  172 
.  171 

170 
/169 
.  U68 

166' 
165 
y  164 
163 
162 
161 
160 
159 

l57  ^ 
156 
'155 
1^4 
153 
152 
151 
150 
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Tabl«2 

Married  TaxpayersTiling  Joint  Return  . 

dross  Income  (From  Line  13,  Page  1, 
Form  1040  oc  Line  12,  Page  7,  Fdrm 

1040A)  Seleci  figure  below  closest  "  Applicable 

.fo  but  not  exceeding  your  gross  income       f       .       /<       .  Percentage 

$30»000  or  less  (but  not  below  16,000)              /  150% 

30»020                              •        ,  149 

*    30»040                                .  148 

,                30;060  147 

30,080       '         "  146 

30,100                                               '  145 

30,120  144  • 
30,140              .  ^143 
30,160                                                     '  142 

30,180  141  * 

30,200  •  140 
30,220  '  139 
30,240   *      *  '138 

30,260  '         t                  '      .  137 

3P,280             \              ^  136 

n--30^0  135 

30,320  134 

30,340  133^ 

<C   30,360                                    ^  .132 

,     \    30,380                            .            *  131 

•   -   X^ZQfiOO          •  130 

30,420  '  129 

*  36,440  128 

'30,460                             •  127 
30,480         '           ^  .126 

30,500            /    .  125 

3b,520  124 

30,540    -  123 

30,560  122 

^               30,580        '   ■                                ;  121 

30,600                        ,      .             '  120  ' 

.    -            30,620  119 

30,640       •                                  >  118 

f3Q,660                    ,             *      ;  117 

30,680                                     .1  116 

30,700                  '      '  115 

30,720            v/          -                 I       •  114 

30,740  113  " 

30,760  •  •  ,  -  112 
30,780                 ^        .                          .     .  Ill  V 

30,800                         *  .        ^  110  . 

30,8?0  109 

30,840r                  ^   •                  ^  10ft 

30,860     ^           "    '  107 

30,880  106 

30,90a  105 
30,920             )          '                  .         -  104 

^0,940                                   '    -  103" 

30,960                                   I  102 

30,980                         *          I  101, 

31,000  and  above    ■                   I  100 
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the  twb^  forms  of  payments  stand  in  parity  in  that  sense,  and  because 
"foregone"'  revenues  resulting  from  the  charitable  contributions  a^e 
small* ^  in  relation  to  total  revenues,  the  Commission  report  reflects  a 
position  that  w^ien  the  two  principles  collide,  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  should  prevail. 

An^  minimum  tax  formulation  which  serves  to  limit  a  taxpayer's 
ability  to  make  charitable  contributions  in  cash  or  property  (to  the  full 
extent  of  generally  applicable  percent-ofincome  limitations)  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Commission's  recommendation.  For  example,  those 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976^^  which  include  within  the 
minimum  tax  base  all^personal  itemizejJ  deductions  in  excess  of  a  specified 
'percentage  of  adjusted  gross  income  are  inconsistent  with  the  Commission 
recommendation  since  charitable  contributions  are  treated  like  any  other 
iteinized  deductions.  The  effect  of  that  provision,^  it  can  be  argued,  may 
be  to  reduce  discretionary  deductible  payments  (such  as  charitable  con^ 
tributions)  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  other  personal  deductions 
(such  as  interest  or  state  taxes)  which  are  not  discretionary.^  *  The  lower 
the  percentage  used  for  this  purpose,  the  more  significant  its  effects- 
would  be. ,  .  .   '  .  ^ 

Further,  even  though  a  given  faxpaye^  may  not  in  fact  be  required  to ' 
pay  any  minimum  tax  in  a  particular  Jaxable  year,  the  taxipayer  (nay  be 
sufficiently  uncertain  of  his  taxable  position  that^he  will  reduce 
charitable  contributions  in  anticipation  of  possible  minimum  ISk 
problems;  for  the  same  reason,  he  m^y-\in  any  event  delay  making  * 
contributions  until  the  end  of  the  taxab]e  yfear,  at  which  timje  his 
position  may  be  more  readily  ascertainable. 

Any  proposal  to  ''allocate"  ^  deductions  between  .taxable  and 
tax-exempt  income  could  also  ^ro^le  taxpayer  incentives  to  majce 
charitable  contributions.**  This  coijhl ^occur,  for  exanjple,  if  some 
portion  of  the  charitable  contribution  dedutjtion  werej  allocated  to 
income  received  from  holdings  of  state^  and  local  obligations. 

Commission  Recommendation 
4.  That  the  appreciated  property  allowgLnce-  within  the  charitable 


dedu 


any 


Kitipn  be  baitcally  retained^,^   but  Amended  to  eliminate ^ 
possib'iity  of  personal  financial  gain  through  tax  deductible  charitable 
giving. 


CJommentar^ 

TTie  Commission's  recommendation  would  not  alter  the  basic  rules  of. 
present  law,  ^hich  permit  gifts  of  appreciated  property  to  be  made  at 
fair  market  value  without  tax  to  the  donor.  However,  no  "taxpayer 
would  be  permitted  (in  the  extreme  cases  in  which  this  can  occur)  to 
increase  his  net  worth  as  the  result  of  a  charitable  confribution.  Thus,  the 
deduction  arising  from  'a.  charitable  contribution  of  appreciated  prop^fty 
would  be  reduced  so  .tfiat  the  taxpayer's  after-tax  position  could  be  no 
more  favorable  than  if  the  same  property  had  been  sold.  * 

To  determine  whether  a  taxpayer's  net  worth  in  fact  increased,  the 
standard  generally  used  would  be,  that  of  a  sale.^ '  If  a.  net  worth 
increase  is  to  be  avoided,  the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowable  with 
respect  to  the  appreciated  gift^^  would  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  "constructive  net  gain"  from  the  charitable  gift  divided  by  the 
taxpayer's  marginal  tax  bracket."  The  "constructive  net  gain"  wduld 
He  computed  as  the  excess  of  (A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  appre- 
ciated property,  multiplied  by  the,  taxpayer's  marginal  tax  bracket,  over 
(B)  the  net  after-tax  proceeds  which  the  taxpayer  would  have  available 
if  the  donated  property  were  sold  at  "fair  market  value.*" 

Because  this'.issue  will  arise  only  when  the  value  of  the  property"- 
substantially  exceeds  its  basis,  few  taxpayers  would,  be  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  making'  this  calculation. 

To  Ulustrate  this  calculation:  Consider  a  gift  of  stock  held  for  more 
lhan  six  months  whiph  has  a  basis  of  S50  and  a  -fair  market  value  of 
$^00.  -A  charitable  contribution  of  such  property  by  a  70  percent  rate 
taxpayer^  would  (apart  fr6m  the  proposed  hmitation)  reduce  income 

$210.  If  th^  property!  had  b^en  sold  and  • 
of  40  percent*'   thd  after-tax  proceeds 
S200  ($50  basis,  plus  $150  after-tax  gain).-. 
Thps,  the  constructive  net  ^ain  produced  is  $10  ($210  -  S200)  and  the 
value  of  the  charitable  gift!  must  be  reduced  by  $14.29  ($jl0.00/.70). 
*Corisequ^ntly,  thp  property  ca/only  be  deducted  at' a  valuL  of  $285.71,  ■ 
which  yields,  after  the  deduction,  the  same  after-tax  fosition  as  a 
constructive' sale. 

The  interaction  of  various  limitations  on  deductions  for  charitable  gifts 
of  appreciated. property  results,  in  rare  instances; in  the  total  lo^s  of  a  por- 
tiqii  of  the  deduction.  It  would  not  be  incqnsistent  With  the  Commissi|.n'5 
redommendation  to  permit  utilization  of  the  excess  in 'later  taxable  years.* 


taxes  otherwise  payable  by 
taxed  at  an  effective  rate 
available  would  have  been 


I  2  6 


Commissioii  Reconunendatio 


;iol  » 


5,  That  the  charitable  bequest  deduction  be  retained  in  its  present 


^.  Commentary 

Although  no  changes  are  recommended  in  the  content  of  section 
2055,^^  consideration  could  be  given  to  changes  in  section  2^55  with 
respect  to  tKe  following  special  situations.       ^       .         ^  '^^'Hife 

Present  law  authorizes  a  deduction  for  bequests  to 'a  foreigiierftity, 
provided  the  foreign  entity  qualifies  under  section  2055(a)(2),  a 
provision  which  imposes  tests  comparable  td  those  applicable  under 
sections  170(c)  and  501(c)  (3).  A  foreign  organization  may  escape  the 
regulatory  excise  tax  provisions  of  Chapter  42  even  ^^gh  it  would  be 
classified  as  a  private  foundation  if  it  were  a  domepic  entity;  thus  a< 
testator  can  make  bequests  to  a  foreign  private  foUimation  .yet  avoid  the 
strictures  of  that  chapter.  Studies  might  be  made  to  determine  whetj^er. 
this  policy  is  appropriate  in  light  of  the  fact  that"  present  law  det 
income  tax  deductions  for  lifetime  contributions  to  fdr-eign  orgaril 
tions.^t  Alternatively,  reconsideration  might  be  given  to  the  appropri- 
ateness, of  such  income  tax  rules. 

Additionally,  section  170(c)(2)  now  provides  that  a  contribution  by  a 
corporation  to  a  "trust,  or  community  chest,  fund  or  founda*tion''  is 
deductible  only  if  it  is  to  be  used  ia  the  United  States;.  No  such  rule  is 
applicable  to  contributions  by  individuals,  nor  to  contributions  by 
corporations  to  charitable  corpojrations.^^  In  thSs  context  as  well, 
consideration  niirht  be  given  to  reconciling  thfese  divergent  rules. 


Ck>minis8ion  Recommendation 

6.  That  corporations  set  as  a  minimum  goaly  to  be  reached  no  later 
than  A980y  the  gwing  to  charitable  purposes  of  2  percent  of  pretax  net 
income.  Moreover,  the  Commission  believes  that  the  national  comrhisr 
sion  proposed  in  this  report  should  consider  as  a  priority' concent  addi- 
tional measures  to  stimulate  corporate  giving.^  ^  *  • 
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Commentai;^ 


Although  the  Commission  recommendation  does  not  contemplate 
mandatory  corp.otate  charitable  contributions,  it  does  anticipate 
increased  voluntary  activity  from  the  business  community  as  a  result  of 
wider  disclosure  of  the  amount  of  corporate  charitable  giving  and 
numbers  of  donors.  Such  greater 'exposure  of  corporate  giving  practices 
could  take  the,  form  of  annual  publication  by  the  Treasury  6f  corporate 
chantablfe  contributions  (describing,  for  example,  types  of  donees  to 
which  gifts  aie  made),  together  with  the  publication  of  annual  (or  mo're 
frequent -periodic)  information  furnished'by  private  organizations.^  ^ 
•    Businesses  that  desire  to  respond  affirmatively  to  the  Commission's 
recommendations  could  d,o  so  in  an  orderly  way  by  increasing  annually 
m  increments  of  25  percent*  the  amount  between  e;cisting  giving  and  2 
percent  of  pretax  income.  In  this  manner,  the  2  percent  amount  could 
be  reached  by  1980.  Businesses  could  also  assist  materially  in  this  effort 
if  the  larger  .ones  (for  example,  those  with  gross  revenues  exceeding 
1100  million)  established  offices  or  designated  persons  with  specific 
responsibility  for  corporate  giving.  - 

The  value  to  the  nonprofit  sector  .of  contribution  of  inventory 
property  by  certain  Categories  of  businesses  was  brought  to  the  Com- 
mission's attention.  Rules  permitting  such  ^fts,  within  strictly  con- 
trolled  Umits  which  would  preclude  abuses,  would  not  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Commission's  recommendation. 


II 

IMPROVING  THE  PmLANTliRbpiC  PROCESS  | 

Ck>mmission  Reeommendation' 

1:  That  aU'krger  tax-exempt  charitable  organizations  except  churches 
and  church  affUiales  be  required  to  prep^e  and  make  readUy  avaUable 
^mUed  animal  reports  on  theirlfin/inces,  programs,  and  priorities.' ' 

'  y  Ck>mmentary 

A  number  of  considerations  are  inherent  in  fhis  ted-dihmendation:  the 
org^ations  tha|  would  be  affected;  the /contenis  of  the  annual 
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reports;  the  manner  in  which  such  reports  would  be  made  available  to 
the  public;  and  the  sanctions  which  would  be  applied  for  failure  to 
publish  or  to  make  available  such  reports.  Each  of  these  will  be 
discussed  separately. 


Organizations  Affected 

The  Commission's  recommendation  would  apply  to  all  categories  of 
'organizations  exempt  under  sections  501(c)(3)  and  501(c)(4),  except 
churches. and. church  affiliates  as  hereinafter  described.  Included  within 
the  filing  requirern&nk  therefore  would  be  both  operating  and  grant- 
making  charities,  as  well  as  organizations  that  combine  these  functions. 
Also,  no  distinction  would  be  made  among  the.  various  types  of  charita- 
ble organizations,  including  public  charities,  independent  foundations,  and 
private,  foundations.  ,  . 

Business  corporations  would  also  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
annual  filing  and  public  disclosure  if  their  annual  contributions,  together 
with  thje  am()unt  of  direct  "and  indirect  expenses  attributable  to  them, 
^qual  or  exceed  $100,000  (determined  under  principles  comparable  tjo 
those  used  with  respect  to  charitable  orga;iizations).^^  Although  the 
determination  of  a  corporation's  contribution  budget  is  within  the 
control  of  the  donor  corporation  (thus  apparently  permitting^eady 
Tvoidapce  of  the  provision),  the  regulations  could  require  filing  in  cases, 
for  example,  in  which  contributions  allocable  to  more  than  one  year  are 
"bunched'"  or  otherwise  deliberately  reduced.  ^  While  ihe  Commission 
recommendation  would  not  apply  to  business  entities  other  than  corpora- 
tions, consideration  might  be  given  to  including  non-corporate  business 
entities  meeting  the  pOO,000  test,  i  i 

Although  the  Commission's  recotnmendation  in  general  is  directed  at^ 
the  private  nonprofit  sector,  consideration  might  also  be  given  to  the- 
inclusion  of  certain  government  Entities  (such*  as  the  National  Science 
.  Foundation  and  the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities). Despite  the  dissemination  of  some  pnblic  information  respecting 
these  organizations,  ^eater  disclosure  of  the  specifics  of  their^  activities 
'  -  presented  in  a  manner  comparable  to  and  compatible  with  that 
required  pf  private  organizations  -  should  facilit-ate  better  under- 
standing, and  therefore  more  effective  performance  by  those  organizations. 

Annual  reports  would  be  required  onljr  of  organizations  whose  annual 
budgets  exceed  $100,000.  Because  of  this  ^'floor,"  smaller  organizations 
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would  not  be  burdened  with  this  ^pense.  If,  however,  experience  with 
such  a  provision  suggests  that  a  higher  or  lower  Umit  should  be  set, 
further  studies  should  then  ^be  made  of  the  tneans  to  facilitate  the_ 
desired  disclosure.  ^ 

In  determining  whether  a  ch^itable  organization's  budget  requires  it 
to  file  ,the.  detailed  annual  report  and  to  make  it  available  for  public 
inspection  for  any  taxable  year,  principles  which  how  apply  in  calculat- 
ing "gross  receipts"  in  regulations  under  ' section  6033^^  could  be 
adapted  to  the  new  rule.  An  organization  whose  gross  receipts  do  not 
exceed  $100,000  (determined  under  such  principles)  in  the  immediately 
preceding  year  and  whose  average  gross  receipts  over  the  preceding^ five 
years.do  not  exceed  $100,000,  would  not  be  required  to  make  avaifeble 
•its  annual  report.  »        *  \ 

It  should  be  observed' that  the  ConjuH^sion's  recommendation  would 
ndt  apply  to  a  church  or  a  "church  affihate,"  a  term  not  defined  under 
present  law.  No  precise  dehnition  is  mtejided  to  be  formulated  Kere.  In 
promulgating  regulations  under IhFs  provision,  however,  consideration^ 
can  be  given  to  drawing  a  distinction  between  organizations  which, are 
''integrated"  auxiliaries  of  a  chucch  and  those  which,  while  related  ^to  it, 
da  ^ne^conduct,  to  any  substantial  degree,  sacramental  or  sacerdotal 
activities  characteristic  of  the  church:^  Examples  are  schools  ^or 
hospitals  ^  that  are  operated  primarily  for  education,  welfare,,  health, 
charity  or  othen.  humanitarian  goals  consistent  with  section  501(c)(3). 


Content  of  Reports 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  could  develop  one  or  more  forn^s  (or 
revise  Form  990)  to  generate  meaningful  data  about  the  nqqpro/it 
sector  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Although  the  Service's  interest  in  adaptir^^ 
forms  to'  its  statistical  needs  is  recognized,  it  is  expected  that-with^^'; 
respect  to  these  documents,  the  Service  would  also  take  into  accouutVi 
^^eir  intended  use  as  a  means  of  disseminating  lacts  about  nonprof^)^ 
entities  on  a  muchf  wider  basis  than  heretdfore.    J     '  /  ' 

The  annual  report  of  an  organization  should  include  financial  data,  an 
opinion  of  independent  auditors,  a  description  of  the  progr^s'^d 
priorities  of  the  organization,  and  criteria  taken,  into  account  in 
accepting  or  rejecting  requests  for  funds,  products  or  services,  as 'well  as 
the  names,  addresses,  and  titles  of  trustees,  directors,  d;  other  governing  - 
persons.^  ^  The  opinion  of  independent  auditors  should  cleariy  set  forth 
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the   standards  applied  in  distinguishing  between  funds  held  for 
endowment,  for  general  operations,  and  for  special  purposes.  In  the  case^ 
of  a  business  corporation,  the  information  required  would  be  limited  to 
the  pertinent  aspects  of  the  corporations  contribution  program. 

Income  statements  included  in.  the  report  would  be  expected  to 
identify  in  detail  the  separate  amounts  of  income  received  for  the 
rendition  of  services,  the  sale  of  products,  or  from  the  us^of  facilities. 
In  determining  an  organization's  expenditures,  the  critefia  by  which 
overhead  and  general  and  administrative  ^expenses  are  separated  from 
those  associated  with  the  processing  or  administration  of  specific  grants 
or  activities  should  also  be  explained.  \ 

The  preparation  of  ^meaningful  ^  reports  necessarily  requires  that 
uniform  accounting  principles  be  applied  to  the  degree  practicable  in 
describing  the  various  categories  of  accounts  and  functions  of  nonprofit 
organizations.  Because  the  nonprofit  sector  encompasses  entities  per- 
forming a  wide  variety  of  functions,  many  with  differing  sources  of 
support  and  types  of  activities,  accounting  principles  would  need  to  be 
made  uniform  with  respect  to  comparable  categories  of  organizations.^' 
*  Consistent  with  fhe  recommendation  of  the  Commission  would  be 

 provision-f or  a  summary  annual  report'  to  be  made  available  to  those 

~      ^n^equesting  it  in  shorter  form  and  in  less  detail  than  the  basic  annual 
^    '     report  of  which  it  would  be  a  part^  Where  such  a  summary  report  is 
utilized,  however,  it  would  supplement  and  not  replace  the  basic  annual 
report,  which  would  ,also  be%vailable  upon  request  in '►the  manner 
described  below.  ^  ' 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  annual  report. of  a  reporting  organiza- 
tion will  contain  a  statement  describing  its  field  or  fields  of  philanthrop- 
ic activity.  Additionally,  if  its  charter  is  broad  but  in  practice  the 
programs  are  limited  to  specific  fields-  of  interest  (whether  or  not  such^ 
I  field^  ch'ange  from  time  to  time),  an  explanation  of  the  criteria  which 
have  been  taken  into  account  in  establishing  (or  ch^nging).^suc|i  areas 
would^  be  included.  This  information  could  be  incorporated'  ih  feach 
.  year's  report.       "  ,  J    !  ' 

Nothing  .in  the  Commission  recommendation  would  require  that  the 
internal  decision  making  processes  of  a  reporting  organization  be  subject 
to '  public  disclosure.  Such  an  organization  could,  within  th^  ambit  of 
tlje  recbmmeridatidn,  retain  flexibility  to  accept  or  reject  a  request  for 
funds,'  products,  or  services  for  reasoiis  which  are  private  to  it  in  a' 
specific  cascfOn  the  other  hand,  the  general  criteria  that  are  applied  by 
a  grant- makirlg  entity  should^be  incorporated  into  the  Tiled  material  ^and 

o       ;  1       if"    •         — ^   ^ 
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made  appropriately  available- in  sufficient  detail  so  that  a  donor  or  a 
potential  (or  rejected)  applicant  can  determine  the  general,^  policies  and 
circumstances  in  whicTi  grknts  may  be  awarded  (or  rejected),  subject  to 
the  availability  of  resources. 


Availability  of  Reports 


To  increase  aC^ss  to  the  data  accumulated  under  the  expanded* 
reporting  requirements,  the  information  filed  should  be  made  available 
to  the  general  public  on  a  continuous,  current  basis,  at  or  below  actual 
repro4uction  costs,  within  a  reasonably  period  after  a  request  ii  made. 
Each  Organization  filing  this  information  could  be  required  to  make  it 
availabfe  upon  request  for  a  minimum  period  of  time  (for  example,  one 
year)  after  it  is  filed  with  the  Service.  The  organization  could  be 
required  to  supply  requested  material  within  a  stated  period  (for 
example,  60  days)  after  the  request  is  made.  ^  ^"^ 

If  a  member  of  the  , public  seeks  information  subsequent  to  the 
expiration  of  the  minimum  period,  or  if  the  organization  does  not 
respond  ^thin  the ,  stated  period,  the  requested^  data  could  then  be 
madenivailable  from  the  Service.  Presumably  the  Service  would  nof  be 
required  to  respond  to  requests  for  information  within"  any  definite 
time.  In  this  manner,  members  of  the  public  would  be  encouraged  to 
seek  information  from  the  organization  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
Service  serving  onjy  as  a  secondary  source.  As  an  aid  to  puBlic  access  to 
information  from  thp  Service,  the  material  should  be  made  available  in  the 
offices  of  the  District  Directors,  as  well  as  the  National  Office. 


Sanctions  x  y 

Penalties  could  be  imposed  (unless  reasonable  cause  is  shpwn)  in  the 
case  of  an  oi^anizatiori  that  fails  to  provide  the.  information  fully  and 
promptly  in  response  to  a  proper  request  from  the  public  for.^the 
information.  Such  penalties  could  be  patterned  after  those  iniposed 
under  section  6652^  of  the  present  law.  Equitable  remedies  (or,  alter/ia^ 
tively,  penalty  taxes  patterned  after  the  Chapter  42  excise  tax  structure) 
(jould  bevutilized|to  assure  that  repoYts  comply  with  the  requirement 
and  set  forth  the  required  information  in  full. 

\  ' 
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*  Commission  Recommendation  ^  ^ 


2.  rfta^  larger  grant-making  organizations  be  required(tto  hold  annual 
public^,  meetings  to  discuss  their  program^  priorities,  and  contributions. 


Commentary 

The  Commission's  recommendai^on  would  apply  only  to  grant-making 
organizations  (except  for  churches  and  chujrch  affiliates)  whose  annual 
grants  equal  or  exceed  $100,000  (under  standacds  described  heretofore). 
Governmental  grant-making  orgaifizations  such  as  the  Nationi^  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
could  (for  reasc^s  described  in  connection  with  the  filing  ^f  reports); 
also  be  included  witiiin  this  rule. 

Operating  charities  would  be  excluded  from* the  requirement,- How- 
ever, where,  their  'pri;icipal  function  is  the,  direct  conduct  of  nonprofit' 
activities.^  ^  .       *  T 

Grant-making  organizations  subject  to  the  annual  meeting  rule  include 
private  foundations  and  publicly  supported  charities  (such  as  federated 
fund-raising  organizations)  which  disburse  »fund?lo^ operating  dimities. 

A  business  corporation  with  annual  contributions  that  equal  or 
exceed  $100,000  would  be  subject  to  this  rule,  but  only  with  respect ^to 
^its  contribution  program.  If  the  corporatiqii  $o  desired^  discussion  of 
its^  corporate  giving  program  could  be. had  in  conjunction  with- the' 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  ,hut  this  would  require  that  non-stock- 
holders be  admitted,  at  least  to  this  portion  of  the  meeting.  Although 
the  Commission's  recommendation  relates  solely  to  corporations,  its 
application  to  ahy  business  entity  with  a  contribution  program  at  the. 
$100,000  level  or  more  woilild  not  be  inconsistent  vijh  the  Commission 
recomi^ndation.  Questions  may  be  raised,  haweveii  as  *  to  \j||ether  a 
meeting  requirement  should  be  /applicable  to  business  entitiBLdp  the 
same  basis  as  to  tax:-exempt  charitable  organizations,  f  '  "  H 

It  is  recognized  that  a  grant-making  organization  may  c^>erience 
difficulties  in  determining  its  .constituency  foF^p^urposes  O^tth^notifica- 
tion  procedures.  This  could  particularly  be  the  case  whetyd^e^l5i*porate 
charter  is  very,  broad  or  where  progriims  change  ifrom  time  to  tiine  or 
^  are  geographically  sopittered.  The  grknt-nj^aking  organization  could  the?^-, 
fc  re  itself  determine  its  own  constituency  on  the  basis  of  "feelf-examina- 
ti  5n''  jof  its  own  constituenpy?  ^ 
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Notice  of  the  meeting  could  also  be  provided  in  newspapers  or  other  ^ 
publications  with  a  readership  whose  interests  could  be  expected  to 
place  them  among  the  organization'^s  consfituency.  'No  inference  is 
intended  that  the  requirement  of  notice  would  necessitate  continual  or 
other  broad-scale  publication  of  the  meetings.  Organizations /'would  be 
expected^to  take  steps  to  assure  reasonable  access  to  the  meetings  by  as 
wide  a  range  of  the  interested  public  as*  is  feasible  under  the  circum- 
sf^ces.  '  *   '  . 

An  organization  lhat  failed  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  would  not  be 
deprived  of  its  tax  exemption,  nor  would  contributions  to  it  lose,  their 
deductible  status.  On  the  other  hand,  the  managers  of  the  organization, 
and  the  organization  itself,  would  be  subject  to  penalty  taxes  ior  a 
willful  failure  to  hold  such  meetings.  Thus,  the  organization  could  , 
become  subject  to  a  per  diem  tax  for  every  day  -after  the  appointed 
time  that  a  scheduled  meeting  is  not  held/  *  Responsible  officers  who 
knowingly  failed  to  hold  the-  annual  meeting  would  also  be  liable  for  a  ^ 
penalty  tax.  Alternatively,  if  such  penalties,  are  deemed  to  be  overly 
s^tringent,  enforcement  might*  be  achiev^i^  via equitably  remedies  ^ 
administered  by  court  actiomy  r-^-  .        -  A 


Commission  Recommendation 

3.  That  the  present  4  percent  'audit**  tax  on  private  foundations  be 
repealed  and  replaced  by  a  fee  on  all  private  foundations  based  on  the 
total  actual  costs  of  auditing  them,    ,     .  ,  ,  ;      .  ■ 


*  Commentary 

Under  the  Commission's  recommendation,  private  and  independent 
foundations  would  continue  to  bear  fhe  costs  of  their  own  audit.  In  the 
case  of  all  other  section  501(c)(3)  organizations,  their  costs  of  audit 
would  continue  to  be  borne  from  general  government  funds  as  under 
present  law.^  ^ 

This  recommendation  could  be  implemented  as  follows:  / 

(1)  Section  4940  would  be  repealed. 

(2)  The  administrative  provisions  of  th^  Code  could  be  arrtfended 
to  enable  the  Service  to  charge  a  fee  measured  by  a  percentage  of 


the  ''distributable  amount''  of  a  private  foundation  computed^ 
under  section  ^942,  Such  fee  would  be  applied  annually,  based 
upon  the  Service's  published  determination  of  the.  actual  costs  of 
audit  of  private  foundations  for  the  three  )  ea^s  preceding  the  year 
in  question.  In  making  this  determination,  appropriate  allowances 
could  be,  made  for  inflation,  with  adjustment  in  the  determination 
for  any  excess  collection  received  in  earlier  years.  Th^  co^ts  of 
auditing  exempt  organizations  other  than  private  foundations 
would  be  borne  b)  the  government.  Differences  between  charges 
imposed  and  actual  audit  costs  for  private  foundations  would  be  ^ 
^    corrected  by  adjustments  in  charges  levied  in  future  years. 

Commission  Recommendation 

4.  That  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  continue  to  be  the  principal 
agency  responsible  for  the  oversight  of  tax-exempt  organizations, 

Commentar3f 

*  The  Commission's  recommendation  reflects  an  expectation  that  the 
Service  will  continue  to  function  with  particular  vigor  and  impartiality^ 
respecting,  its  administration  of  exempt  organization  tax  matters.^  ^  This 
expectation  also  takes  into  accdunTt  the  statutory  office  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Employee  Plans  and  Exempt  Organizations.  It  anticipates 
that  the  Service  will  provide  that  office  with  sufficient  funds  for  the 
task  before  it  respecting  exempt  organi:jations.  If  this  does  not  prove  to 
be  the  case  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  (for  example,  by  the  end 
of  1978)  whether  because  of  *tKe  complexities  of  administration  of  the 
ERISA  program  or  otherwise,  then  further  statutory  steps  might  be 
taken  to  rectify  any  administrative  deficiencies. 

To  assure  that  the  nonprofit  sector  and  the  public  are  fully  aware  of 
the  Service's  attention  to  exempt  organizations,*  and  to  enable  interested 
persons  to  participate  in  an  ongoing  process  of  improvement,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  should  publish  within  six  months  of  the  close 
of  each  calendar  year  a  statement  which  would  contain  the  following 
information  respecting  the  administration  of  it^  duties  with  respect  to 
the  exempt  organization  field: 
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■      (l)  Statistics  respecting*  the  number  of  organizations  for  which 
.    an  exemption  .is  granted;  classified  by  categories  of  entities, 
including  private  foundations; 

(2)  Statistics  respecting  the  number  of  organizations  for  which" 
an  exemption  is  denied,  and  categories  of  such  ^^anizationsv 

s 

.  '    (3)  A  statement  of  gross  receipts  and  disbursements  of  exefnpt 
orgai>ization6,   including   a  breakdown  to   sKow^  receipts  from 
■  contributions,  government  grants  and.  contracts  for  services,  and 
'  such  other  meaningful  categories  as  can  feasibly  be  reported; 

(4)  A  statement  of  penalty  excise  taxes  assessed  and  collected 
from- private  foundations; 

'  ^  .  ,        '  ' 

(5)  A  siateme;it  of  collections  of  income  taxes  and  unrelated 

business  income  taxes;  •  * 

•(6)  A  statement,  indicating  dollar  amounts  spent  in  ^dmini^ra- 
tion  an<i-  fund  raising  by  charities  that  solicit  funds  from  the 
'^general  j^ublic;  '        ^       .  • 

\ 

(7)  A  statement  indicating  th€  criteria  applied  by  the  'Service  in  ^ 
determining  exemption  in  various  fields.  For  example,  the  Service " 
should  state  the  elements  that  enter'  into  the  determination  of 
whether  an  organization  is  or  is.not  exempt  as  a  church,  school, 
.   educational  (Organization,  or otherwise;^"*^  ^  ^  ^y.^  ^  .  - 

<B)  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  charitable  bequests  reported 
during  the  year,  ^with  the  categories  of  philanthropic  fields  to 
whicb  such  bequests 'were  made,  and  the  .amount*  given,  tq  each 
infield;  -     ^    ^  ' 

(9)  Information  respecting  corporate  giving  would  indicate  »the 
numbers  of  corporations,  their  size,  their  industry  classification,' the  . 
value  of  charitable  contributions  made,  and  the  charitable 
categories  in  which  the^  contributions  are  made/'  Gorpotate 
\    commitments  not  Usted  as  contributions  which  beri^it  charities  ' 
(such  as  interest-free' or  low  interest  rate  loans,  t?pntributi6n^'of  ^ 
services  of  employees,  and  fr^e  or  low-cost  use  of  f^cUities)  could 
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bv  uTT-/""  'Z'T"^'  °'  '  '=°'"P^">''^  P-*-  '■"-'ne  given 
by  It  to  charity  would  also  be  subject  to  annual  disclosure;"'  ' 

(10)  When  feasible  through  the  use  of  the  existing  statistics  of 
ncome  program,  information  should  b/  developed,  wfth  respect  to 
•  individual  giving  as  follows:  ^ 

^       (a)  percentages  of  individual  income  given  to  charities  at 
various  levels  of  gross  income; 

(b)  indication  of  amount  of  gifts  given  in  cash  and  property 
and  the  dispersion  of  each  among  charitable  fields; 

(c)  information  respecting  size  of  gifts,  classified  by  donors' 
income  and  purposes  of  gifts  (health,  education,  welfare 
religion,  and  so  forth); 

reL'rns"^"/"^"'''  "'"^^-'  (for .  example,  information 

Te  I        ^^;7!'°"-^PP"^^ti«"«)  should  be  readily  accessible. 

^  re  rr  ''"""'^^  ^"'^  Phy-^  arrangements  to 

assure  that  persons  seeking  this  information  are  able  to  receive  it 
with  a  minimum  of  delay  and.at  moderate  costs. 

Implementation  ,of  this  aspect  of  the  Commission's  recommendation 
clearly  involves  substantial  expenditures  of  ftinds  for  the  produc  n 
dissemination,  and  processing  of  the  new  data.  This,  together'w  th  o  he; 
increased  demands  upon  the  Service,  suggests  that  se;arate  budge tZ. 

TheTTer    hTv       ""f      ^^"^^  Service' could  ca?ro^ 

these  responsibihties  without  diminishing  its  -  normal  revenue "  and 
administrative  collection  functions.  -  '"evenae.  and 


Commission  Recommendati 


on 


nf  fni  fj  J^''"""  ^'^"^  respo«5i6zBj  for  proper  expenditure 
f  fo^ndattor^nts,  now  imposed  on  both  foundatLs  and  recipients, 
be  eltrnvnated-ind  that  recipient  organizations  be  made  primarily 
responsible  for  their  expenditures.  .  prmaruy 

Commen^Ury 

detajed    expenditure  responsibility"  for  Jjnts  to  organizations  that  do 


not  qualify' as  **public  charities/''*''  Such  a  change  would  facilitate  the 
making  of  a  wider  spectrum  of  grants  by  private  foundations;  which  is 
at  present  inhibited  by  the  concern  of  the  grantor  foundation  and  its 
managers  for  possible  liabilit)  for  taxes  on  ^'taxable  expenditures."^  The 
change  would  also ,  eliminate  the  present  complex  and  duplicative 
monitx)ring  and  reporting  requirements  for  donees  akead)  obligated  to 
conform  to  section  501(c)(3)  standards.  In  general,  the  recommenda- 
tions would  be  implemented  b)  placing  responsibilit>  for  expending  a- 
grant'^in  accordance  with  the  aiiticipated  purposes  on  the  grantee 
organization,  whose  activities  would^  be  monitored  through  the  normal 
audit  procedures  of  the  Service.  Onl)  where  a  grant  was- made  to  a 
noncharit},  for  a  specific  exempt  proji^ct,  or  to  an  indivjdpal,  would  the 
present  monitoring  alid  recording  rules  apply.  • 

The  effectiveness  of  such  grantee  monitoring  would  be  enhanced  if 
the  present  taV  on  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  bj  ^  private^  foundation 
for  a' noncharitable  purpose,  under  section  4945(d)  (5),  were  extended 
to  expenditures,  by  all  charities.  Such  a  tax  should  also  apply  to  a 
noncharitable  donee  that  diverts  an  exempt  purpose  grant  to  non- 
charitable  uses.  •        .  \ 

Requirements  for  reporting  the  use  of  grant  funds  to  donors  would 
be  retained,  to  encourage  donors  to  guard  against  expenditures  for 
purposes  which,  although  charitable,  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  grant. 
The  present  sanctions  for  norireporting  -  under  which  efforts  must  be 
made  to  obtain  the  required  reports  or  terminate  funding  -  would  ^obe 
retained,'  It  w^ould  not,  however,  seem  appropriate  to  impose  a  tax 
simply  on  shifting  funds  from  one  charitable  activity  to  another;' such 
nipnitoring  of  program  efficienc)  and^focus  can  better  be-performed  by 
donors.  For  eixample,  if  a  private  foundation  made  a  grant  to  a  public 
charity  to^stablish  a  study  group  for  a  specified  purpose,  and  the  public 
charity  i/tilized  the  granted  funds  for  another  charitable  program  un- 
related^ to  the  grant,  a  reporting  program  would  usefully  , permit  the 
donor. foundation  to  enforce  the  grant  terms  by  requiring  adherence  to 
the  Initial  pQrposes  of  the  grant.  Ho^vever,  it  would  not  seem  to  be 
appropriate  to  involve  the  Service  in  deciding  whether  an  admittedly 
charitable  expenditure  is  consistent  with  the  program  or  purposes  of  a 
rivate  -foundation,  especially  in  light  of  the.  policy  of  promoting 
independent  charitable-activity  by  donors  and  donees. 
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Gommission  Recommendation  "  • 

^-  That  Uix-exempt  organizatiom^  partituiarly  funding  SrgdnizatiohSy 
recognize  an  obligation  toJierespouLsive  to  changing  viewpoint^  and 
emerging  needs  and  that  they  take  steps  such  as  broadening  their  boards 
and  staffs  to  insure  4hat  thqy  are  responsiv^.^^  '  • 


'  Commentairy  •  ' 

This  recommendation  would  broaden  the  spectrum  of  institutional 
philanthropy:  by  generating  diversified  staffs  and  governing  bodies  with 
differing  backgrounds;  through  adoption  of  programs  that  are  responsive 
to  emerging  priorities;  and  (in  the  case  of  the  largest  foundations)  Hy 
establishing  a  presence  in  various  locations  in  the  country/ 

The  recommeiidation  takes  into  account  th^e  need  for  "flexibility"  in. 
the  nonprofit  sector,  and  the  dangers  ,of  its  isolation  from  legitimate 
channels  of  social  change.  However,  the  inclusion  on  the  governing  body 
of  a  nonprofit  organization  (whether  a  private  fourjdation  or  a  public 
charity)  of  a  "representative"  of  the  public-at4arge,  of  the  government, 
or  of  any  specific  sector  of  society  would  not  be  required. 

But  to  establish  reliable  expectations  respecting  greater  responsiveness 
to  existing  and  changing  public  needs,*  both  public  charities  and  private 
foundations  should  consider  the  fdllWing  steps: 

(1)  Prior  to  a  fixed  deadline  every  e^^empt  organization  should  * 
*  review  the  present  makeup  of  its  goyei:ning,J?ody  jn  relatic^njp  its 


objectives.  Such  a  review,  does  not  imply  that  organizations  should 
be  forced  to  modify  th^ir  objectives.  There  is  a  role  for  Specializa- 
tion, there  is  also  ^  role  for  "venturesome"  philanthropy  as  well  as 
for  support  of  traditiona:^charitable  causes.  Rather  the  pyrpose  of 
review  should  be  to  insure  that  th£  organization's  governing  body  ; 
is  respdnsiyely  arid  effectively  serving  the  organization's  objectives, 
whatever  they  ^ay^be.  Accordingly,  tKe^  review  should  ascertain 
34£liether  the^  governing  body  i^  receptive^  to,  and  reasonably^ 
representative  of,  the  varying  points  of  view  and  concerns  in  the 
fields  of  the  ^organization's  interests.  To  insure,  that  the  governing 
body  will  be  receptive  to  current  ^nd  changing  Vee^s  and  views  in^.  , 
the  org^ization's  field,  .consideration  should  be  givei)  to  br6ad- 
ening  the  governing  body  where  there  is  a  question  whether, 
because  of  a  r^arro'wly^  based  governing  body,  program^  are  lessT 
^  than  fully,  responsive  to  needs.  .     ;  '  ' 
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For  example,  if  a  private  foundation  operates  essentially  in  a 
greater  metropolitan  area  and  commits  funds  for- various' pitblic    '  . 
•  ^cKaritabfe  enterprises  in  tfte  area,  its  governing  body  should  inquire 
whether  the  foundation  has  responded  (or  more  pertinenUy,  can  be 
expected  to  respond^ in  the  future)- to  tHe  full  range  and  diversity 
of  requests  for  its  funds.  Are  there,  for  example,  arts,  health,  or. 
•  other  types  of  organizations   not  traditionally  funded"  by  the 
foundation  which  exist  and  which  could  have  need  for  such 
funding?  Are  there  new  categbries  of  organizations  in  disadvan-  • 
taged  neigh"borhoods  which  need  fu'nds  and  which  have  been 
i^ored  or  unknown  to  the  membership  of  the  governirigljody  in  " 
the  past?  W;jhe  foundation 'has  historically  not  resppjided  to  such 
needs,  the  governing  body  should  consider  altering  the  foundation's 
program  or  appointing  an  additional  member  or  members  who 
would  have  knowledge  of,  and  b(/  receptive  to,  requests  from  such 
.  sources!  .  v 

«    (2)  Particularly  with  respect   to  private  and  "independent""'    ^  " 
foundations,  every   effort  "should  be   made   to  determine  that  ^ 
,  §.dequate  staffs;  in  relation  to  'the  foundation's  financial  resources," 
h^e  been  engaged.  Study  should  also  be  given  to  means  by  which 
^  such  staff  personnel  may^  be  recruited  and  trained  in  sufficient, , 
numbers,  and  to  methods  of  developing  professionalism  in  philan- 
thropic administration  and  program  work.     ,  -  . 

(3)  Where  a  pi-iyate  foundation  or  operating  charity  does  net 
have -adequate  resources^  to  engage   full-time  staff  personnel, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  sharing  of  staff  personnel  with 
other  compatible  organizations.  For  example,  two  or  more  smaller  • 
private  foundations  cpuld  jointly  engage  the  services  of  an  expert  \ 
in  a  field  or  field^^orpmon  to  each.^o  Alternatively,  such  organiza-  .  * 
tions  could  engage  the  services  of  a  single  person  generally  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  the  local  community  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion functions  (without,  of  course,"preempting  the  entire  field  of 
activity).  ^  .  . 

(4|  No  grant-makirtg  foundation  should  be  required  to  explain  in 
^  detail  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  a  grant  request.  However, 
each  prospective  gran^tee  should  be  given  reasonable  assurances  that 
the;  request,  jf  responsibly  presented  within  the  field  or  fields  of 
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,  the  foundation's  concerns,  was  in  fact  carefully  aiid  seriously 
cpnsiSereli.  Foundations  should,  of  course,  remai'n  in  a  positibn  to*/ 
ihake  final  decisions  as  to  all  grant  applications.  , 

.\lso,  vvhefi  rejecting  requests  foi*  grants,  foundations  should 
make  every  effort  to  state  as  clearly  as  feasible  -  avoiding  generali- 
zations about  thef  availabilit)  of  funds  —  the  reasons  for  denial  an^ 
whether  ipodifications  might  reasonably  be  made  that  w^uld 
increase  the  possibilit)-  of  successfully  securing  a  grant  in  "the 
future.      •  '  * 


(5^  The  Se*rvice  could  develop  a  reliable,  current  directory  of  all 
charitable  organizations,  with  their  ^addre^es, .  indicating  the 
availability  of  the  annual  report.  Alternatively,  ^if  publication  is 
deempd  advisable,  ever)  charitabfe  org^iiizatioil  could  indepen- 
dently publish  notice  of  the  availabilit)' of  its  anni^al  report^  ^  in^a 
journal  of  local  circulation  or,,  if  the  organization  is  a  national  one, 
of  general  circulation.  Such  a  directory  or  nol^ice  coukf  also  ^ive 
some  indication  of  the  interests  of  the  organization.        ^  -  \  - 


-  ^  *  Commission  Recommendation-      .    ,  ^ 

l.^hat  d  new  category  of  "independent'*  foundation  be  established 
by  law.  Such  organizations  would  enjoy  the  tax  benefits  of  puqMc 
charities  in  return  for  diminished  influence  on  the  foundation's  board 
by  the  foundation's  benefactor  or  by  his  or  her  family  or  ^business 
associates.^  ^  ^  . 


Comnpientary  ^ 

>^ 

This  recommeifdation  would  narrow  distinctions  between  publicly 
supported  charities  and  those  private»foundations  which  have,  or  can  be 
expected^  to  have,'  substantial  public  charity  attributes.  An  "independ-* 
ent''  foundation  Would  be  one  that  is*  Independent  in  fact  and  riot 
susceptible  to  (he  influerjce  of  the  "original  donor.  The  majority  of  its 
governing  officers  would  not  be  related  to  or  employed  by  the  donor,  his 
family  or  business  associates.  I  -  / 

Such  a  foundation  would  be  treated  essentially  as  if  it  were  a  public 
charity,  thus  enabling  it  to  receive  gifts  of  ^property  more  reaAily  and  to 

•  "  ■/•- '  lij-i ' 
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.  functipn.with  respeet  to  grants  .and  transactions  as  if  it  were' a  public 
charity.^  ^    The  ability '^of  such  independent  foundations' to  .receive 
:  corpus  grants  and  to- function  more' ^ex^ibly  th|in  private  foundations 
should  enhance  the  resources  of  the  private  foundation 'component  of  . 
the  nonprofit  sector.        ^  .       /  ^  , 

This  recommendation  cQuld  be  implemented  ■  through  the  addition 
^r  ex/mpie,  under  section  l7Q(b)(l)(A))^  of  a  newly  described  cate- 
gor>'  of  orgafiizatiohs  the^'Mndepqndent^foundation."  .  Gifft  to  such 
an  organization  ^voUld  be  treated  in  the  s^tne  manner  as' gifts  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  other  ''public"  charities,'  for  /ederahjiicome  tax 
purposes.  The  v  Commission  r^ecomrneridations  contemplate  that  rules 
corresponding'  to  Chapter  42  (modified  as  recommended  by  'the 
Commission)  will  be  extended  to  all  charitable  organizations.  If  this 
should  not  occur,  presu^mably  Chapter  42  would  continue  W 'apply  td 
independent  foundations  in  the  same  manner  as  to  private, foundations. 

To  qualify. as  an  independent  foundation,  an  organization  would  be 
required' to  meet  tests  described' in  section  501(c)(3)  and  to  establish 
'that,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year,  a  majoi^^ty  of  its  governing 
board  conSisted^.of  persons  none  of  whom  was  a  ''related  person."-In 
implementing- the  .definition  of  a  'Velated  person,"  cotlcepts  would>e  * 
•-devdoped  which  take  into  account  the, dehnitW^f  disqualified  person 
as  defined  in  section\^^65f   to  the  extentji^at  these  concepts  are 
^  germane  to  the  independent  foundation  teoo^mmendation.  Such  defini- 
tion should  Assure  th^at  Jid^iarigs  and,\  olhers/would  be  treated, as 
^Velated  persons"  -vv^here  ^  within  a  realisft^c  fran^e  of.Teference  thfeir 
capacity  for  action  and  ju.dgm"e.nts  which. a^-e  independent  of  the  donor 
.     pr  a- disqualified  person  1  could  not  lie  established,  of  where  famify, 
.  business,  or   employment  relationships^-^ist'  ^hich  fl^^call  info 
.    question  the  irulependence  oT  the  individuals  in  th6ir  role^iirectors  of 
'  the  foundation.  On  -the  other  hand,  this  definition  should  not  be 
developed. in  sUch  an  all-encompassing  manner  that  few,  if  any„ founda- 
tions could,  qualify.  The  aggregate  voting  pbwer  held'j/y  all  of  the 
disqiialifiei^persons  of  an  independent  foundation",  must  be  less,  under 
the  govecning  instrument  of  the  foundation,  than  the  aggregate  ,voting  ' 
power  Ifleld  by  persons  who  are  not  disqualified  persons  with  jespect  to 
the  foundation. 

'  .    /-        •■  • 

.  CommlssWn  Recommendation    ;  . 

'  .8.  That  all  tax-exempt  organizations  be  required  by  law  to  maintain.^ 
T-n!^r>^^^^^'^''  6usmess  relationships  ^with  prx)fit-maliing  organizations  or 
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activities  in  which- any  member  of  the  organization's  staff,  any  board 
V    member  or  any  major  contributor  has  a  substantial  Jinan(^ial  interest, 
either  directly  ^or  through  his  or  Ker  family.^  ^     f    •  ^ 


Commentary 


This  recommendation^  would  (itohibit  improper  business  dealings 
-between  a  nonprofit  organization  and  its  governing  body  or  substantial 
contributors.  It  would,  however,  permit  dealings  between  such  parties  in' 
aia  of  the  Organization  and  its  beneficiaries,  but  urtder  carefully 
scrutinized  circu-mStajrices.  .The  recdnun^ndation  would  be  uniformly 
applied  with -respect  tb'all  charities,  but  to  the  extent  feasible,  intef- 
\       ference  with  normal  business  transactions  woi|ld  be  avojded". 

The  thrust  of  the  recommendation  contemplates  the  application  of 
the  pertinent  principles  of  Chapter  42,  appropriately  modified,^  ^  to  all 
section r50i(c)(3)  organizations.'^''  In  th6,  case  o.f  an  exempt  organiza- 
tion  6ther  than  a  private  foundation,  the  rules  would  apply  to  business 
dealings  .between  a  tax-exepipt  organization  and  persons  associated  with 
its  governing  board  and.J)fficers  (together  with  their  families  and 
'      entities,  such  as  trusts,  in  which  these  pQrsons  may' have  an  interest).^  ^ 
In  the, case  of  private  foundations,  the  current  definition  of  di^ualified 
y  .    person^,  would  continue  to  include  substantial  contributors  and  persons 
;        closely  related  to  them.  f  ,  * 

In  line  with  the  Commission's  recommendation,  section  4,941  could 
.  '*  be*  tended  to  permit  the  occurrence  of  such  transactions  as  Joans, 
leases,  purchases  or  sales  of  property^  and  rendition  of  services  between 
an  exempt  organization  and  a  disqualified  person  under,  defined 
arm's-length  circumstances.  It  is  recoghized  that  in  the  ca$e  of  |5rivate 
foundations,  transactions  comparable  to  these  were  authorized  until 
1970  and  prohibited  thereafter  because  of  difficulties  of  review.^  ^  The 
"  intensified -audit  .program  of  the  Service  should,  ^however,  provide  it 
with  sufficient^  resources  t6  maintain  a  CDmprChensivt"  scrutiny  of  such- 
transactions.  if  *  . 

In  specific  situations  a  degree  of  administratiVe  ^scretion  would  be 
\  veste^  in  the  Service  to  abate  or  excuse  the  penalty  tax  which  would 
^otherwise  be.applicabte.  For  example,  the  tax  might  be  abated  where  a 
-reasoitgble  and  good  faith  (but  unsuccessful)  attempt  was  made  to- 
utilize  arm's-length  .standards;  this  might  occur,  for  example,  vyhere  a 
-  r   'transaction  is  enterecl  into  in  reliance  upon  an  indepehdent  appraisal  by 
r:DVrq"a^"ed  appraiser.  ^  .  *   '  ' 
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The   statute   and   regulations  thereunder  .would,  be  drawn  within 
particularly^  narrow   confine^  in  cases  .in  which  the  transacti(^  -ui  J 
question  invoives  a  disqualified  person  who  controls  (alone  or  through'" 
faimly  or  associates)  a  private  foyndation.  In  these  instamces,  an  affirma-* 
tive  M>6wiiig  that  tTie  transaction  in  question  benefits  the  foundation* 
woAild^  be    required.^  By   the   same  token,  beneficial  transactions' 
proscribed  by  present  law  for  private  four;dations  would  be  permitted 
(for  example,  a  fair  lease  which  is  favorable      the  charity),        .  * 

In  the  ca6e  of  an  independent  foundation  or  a  public  charit),  the 
self-dealing  mles  could  be  drawn  with  sufficient  flexibilit>  to  enable  the 
organization  to  engage  in  business  dealings  with  offit^ers'  or  trustees 
under  certaift  limited  circumstances.  Such  dealings  might  be  allowed 
^  where*  the^e- is  some  important  reason  to  do  so,  pi;ovided  that  (1)  the  ' 
partiQs  deal  at  armVlength,  and  (2)  the  transaction  results  in  an  overall 
economic  benefit  to*  the  Hiarity.  Such  rules  would  be  coupjed  with  a 
requirement  that  the  charity  disclose  the  -full  particulars  of  the  transac- 
tion to  the  Service  in  advance.  Certain  acts,  however,  (for  example,  ' 
transactions  involving  excessive   payments  oj.  charges,  and  Joans  '  to  .  ' 
insiders)  might*  be  flatly  prohibited  for  all  organizations,*  including « 
public  charities  and  independent  foundations.*.*^ 

One>  method  that  might  be  considered  tot  achieve  the  foregoing  would 
be  to  utilize  tfie  procedures  developed  under  section  4975*  *  (applying 
penalty  excise  ^axgs  on  disqualified  persons  with  respect  to  any  transac-* 
tion  prohibifed  by  ERISA  with  a  qualified  .retirement  pjan),  Sectior^ 
'4975  statutorily  prohibits  all  transactions  between  the  classes  of  parties 
specified  unless  the'  transactions  falT  within  a  specifically  enumerated 
statutory  exception.*     Further,^  the  Treasury  has  autjiority  to  issue  , 
administrative  exemptions  ffom  these  prohibitions,  either  on  a  class  of 
an    individual'  basis.* ^    All  of   ttle   exceptions-  permitted,  whether 
statutory  or  administrative,  Jiav/  the  effect  of  imposing  an  arm's-length  ' 
standard. *\ This  type  of  total  prohibition,  with  specific  exceptions  for 
acceptable  classes  of  arjnVlength  WnsaQtions,  might  be  an  appropriate  . 
method   for   implementing  this   recommendation.  -Experiehce  gained 
^  under  section  4975  should  be.  useful  in  this  regard. 
/  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  adoption  of  ah  arm's-length  standard  * 
should  in  any  way  prevent  or  impede, the  enforcement  of  any  state  or 
.  local  law  imposing  rules  of  conduct  that  are  more  strict  than  such 
standards.'  'I^us,  for  example,  a  sta^e  law^that  now  forbids  transactions  / 
between  officers  or  directors  and  their  charitable  organizations  would 
not  be  ^affected*  by  the  imposition  by  an  armVlength  standard  for 
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'^federal  penalt/  excise  tax  purposes.  Additionallj,  an)  improper  benefits 
•realized  from  ^self  dealing  transactions  should  be  recovera\>le  via  litiga- 
tion instituted  b)  , state  oj.  federal  authorities;  such  a  rule,  consistent 
with  the  poliej  of  present  section  4941  ('which  ma)  impose  a  penalty 
,    tax  upon  the  disqualified  persons  and  foundation  managers^  but  not  on 
the' foundation  itself),  would  be  preferable  to  imposition  of  a  financial 
penalty  upon  the  organization,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  transfer^ 
ring  asseti?  from  the  afft^ted  organization  to  th^*  government  as  the  tax 
^  is  paid.  .     ' .         '  ' 

Finall),  to;  assist  in  the.  determination  of  fair  market  values  for 
purposes  of  the  i^jggested  iirmVlength  standard,  the  Service  nwght 
establish  a  program  of  enrollment  or  certification  for  appraisers/^  By 
providing  a  means  for  ascertaining  a  \alue  which  the  parties  may  rely 
upon  with  confidence,  the  Service  would  eliminate  a  major  source  of 
:>  diff\cult)^  under  both  the  proposed^ standard  and  present  section  4941, 
Sanctions  (such-  as  the  removal*  of  "licenses"  on  the  application  of  a 
penalt)  tUx)  could  be  used  to  safeguard  ajgainst  unethical  or  dishonest 
practices. 


Commission  Recommendation 


^  9.  That  to  discourage  unnece/sary  accumuhiion  of  income,  a  flat 
payout^  rate  of  5  percent  of  principal  be  fixed,  by  Congress  for  private 
foundations  and  a  lower  rate  for  other  endowed  tax-exempt  organizor 
tiohs.^^       .  •  ^  ^ 

*  ,        -J  Commentairy 

This  redbmmendation  would  assure  that  both  private  foundations  an^ 
endowed  operating  charities  distribute  or  appl^  for  direct  operationaT 
charitable  purposes  reasonable  amounts  annuall),  sufficjient  to  prevent 
unjustified  accumulation  of  income,  but  also  not  in  such  great  amounts 
as  to  cause  Erosion  of  principal. 

The  Coilimission  recommendation  resflecting  the  rate  of  "payout'' 
-applies  to  all  section  501(c)(3)  \)rganizations  with  endowments.  The 
.    payout  rate   of  5   percent^''    would   be  ^^ed   to  permit^  pruder>t 
manl^einenrof  the  organization's  principal  funds.  Because  financial 
circumstances  change  'over  time,  however,  the  5  percent  rate  could  be 
reviewed  after  a  period,  sucb  as  five  years,,  an^,  if  appropriate,  (after 
^   arings)  chan'ged  by  the  Congres^  at  the  expiration  of  that  period*^* 
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Although  a  payout  rule  was  thought  to  be  desirable. foF  all  charities 
receiving  investment  income,  .in  the  case  of  orgatlizations  other  than 
private  foundations  the  payout  rate  could  be  set  at,  a  lesser  >percentage 
(such  as  two  thirds  of'  the  flat  amount).^  ^         ]  '  *    ^      '  . 

la  the  case  of  ah  operating  charity,  the  payout  requirement  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  funds  subject  to  the  payout  i^ere  ased  for  the  direct 
conduct  of  the  organization's  activities,  including  .the  acquisition, 
construction  4nd  maintenance,  of  buildings  or  other  facilities,  the 
acquisition  of  art  'objects  by  museums,  or  other  comparable  expend- 
itures."^ .  .  , 

Libffai  sef-aside  provisions  irright  be  incorporated  in  Ibe  statute.  Thus 
an  'operiUlng  organization  would  be  considered  to  Have  satisfied  the ' 
.payoilit  requirement  jf  satisfactory  proof  is  offered  of  the  need  for 
retention  or  ^ac^^umuktion  of  funds  for  an* '^xtenrfed  period,  for 
, example^  to  construcrt  a  builciing,  to  acquire  an  art  object,  or  other  lor\g 
term  project.  Exceptions  from  the  immediate  payout  rule  could  also  be 
made  iR  the  case  of  newly  formed  (or  newly  af^.  substantially  ferilarged) 
charities  of  foundations.'  /Time  should  be  proviyed  tp  jeriable  these 
oYganisjadons  to  formulate  plans  for  the  orderly  utilization  of  their 
assets,. 

Tjie  Commission  did  not  recommend  distinctions  between  private 
foundations  and  other  charitable  organizations  insofar  as  the  manage- 
ment ^of  investments  is  concernexl.  Under  section  4944  of  present  law,  a 
foundation  and  its  managers  are  held  Accountable  if  investments  are 
made^ which  "jeopardize"  any  of  ;ts  exempt  purposes.  Published  reports 
of  isolated  examples  of  improvident  and  improper  investments  by  some 
exempt  org^izations  other  than  private  foundations  has  recently  come 
^o  public  attention.  Because .  no' evidence  has  appeared  which  would 
suggest  that  section  4944  (now  gppticable  solely  to  private  foiftdations) . 
tias  been  administered  in  a  burdensome  rhanner,  its  ap'plication  to  ail 
nonprofit  organizations  appears  appropriate.  To  preclude  possible  ov'er- 
zealOus  application  of  penalty  rules,  the*  special  internal  appeals 
procedure  described  infra  could  be  made  available*  in  administering 
section  4944.'^  ^ 

Because  the"*  Commission's  recommendation  did  not  excepi  churches 
and  church-affiliated  organizations  from  either  the  payout  or  i\vestment 
anagement  rule,  their  application  to  these  bodie^^^an  be  cdatemplated, 
though  government  might  decline  to  inquire  i'ntb  (5|iurch  funds  used 
or  sacramental  purposes.  Tlius,V  church  could  secure  exoneration  from 
the  investment  rule  by  separately 'earmarking  or  otherwise  establishing  [ 


that  portion  of  its  funds  the  income  of  which  is*  used  for  endowment 
purposes.  For  ,  this  purpose,  no  ''tracing"  would  be  required.  If,  for 
example  one  third  of  a  church's  investnient  income^'was  found  .to  be 
used  in  support  of  its  direct  and  indirect  sacrarriental  activities,  one 
thipci  of  its  endowment  would  be,  excepted  from  botK  the  payout  and 
investment  rules.'' ^ 


Conunission  Recommendation  * 

•» 

10,  That  a  system  of  federal  regulation  be  established  for  interstate 
charitable' solicitations  and  that  intrastate  solicitations  be  more  effective- 
ly regulated  by  state  governments.'^^  '  /  ^ 


Commentary 

,  This  recommendation  would  reinforce  pubHc  confidence  in  the 
r^'  ^    j"*^?**^^        solicitati^ processes  of  nonprofit  organizations  and 
/  -  establish  procedures  to  assure  that  fun^-raising  and  administrative  costs 
jviil  not  be  excessive  in  amount.  % 

The  recommendation  contemplates  that  the  federal  government,  the 
states  and  Jbcalities,  as  well  as  nonprofit  organizations  themselves,  take 
prompt  ahd  concrete  ^eps  to  assure  the  public  that  the  solicitation 
practic-es  of  nonprofit  organizations  are  rational  and  reasonable.  These 
stpps  should  assist  in  this  process:      ^    -    -         -  ^ 

\Wth^  Respect  to  Inlterstate  Solicitation 

Because  ot/vi^despread  interstate   solicitation  .activities,  lack  of 
uniformity  in  state  jiction,  and  the  importance  of  fetjerakincome  tax 
Exemption  to/  these  efforts,  it  is  believed  that  the  federal  government 
can  and  should  play  the  primary  role  in  regularizing  interstate  sdlicita-" 
^lon  practiced.  Using  existing  facilities  and  authority,  the  Service  should 
require  (on  ^orm  990  or  other  forms  specially*  ada^^)  the  disclosure 
.  of^^olicitation  and  administrative  costs  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted ' acq6uritfng  principles.'''*,  Such  solicitation  information  would 
♦  be  required  from  the  same  sizes  and  categories  of  organizations  as  those 
,    ^    novj  requij-ed  to  file  Schedule  A  of  Form  990,  as  well  as  organizations 
Q   ei^ated  exclusively  for  religious  purposes.''^ 

-ERIC    ,  j   ,         ■  l^:o     '    ,  ■  *  '  ^  , 
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In  -order  to  reduce  duplication  and  to  minimize  the  reg4stratiou 
requj(||||Tients  applicable  to  organizations  involved  in  interstate 
commerce'  the  federal  statute  gov^iing  reporting  and  registration  for 
organizations  involved  in  interstate  solicitation  could  provide  fornhe 
preemption  of  state  laws  regarding  registration  and  reporting  for  solicita- 
tion activities.  To  provide  the  states  adequate  information  with  which 
to  administer  their  own  laws,  the  federal  statute  could  require  that  any 
entity  registering  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must  file  signed 
cogies  of  the  form  990  {or  bth^r  form  used  to  report  to  tht;  Service) 
with  the  attorney  general  of  each  state  with  which  it  has  any  substantial 
contact,  ^uch  filing  would  be  in  lieu  of  the  varied  state  forms  now 
required.  While  organizations  involved  in  interstate  solicitation  would 
still  have  a  multiplicity  of  reporting  requirements,*  they •>  would  be 
relieved  from  the  onerous  burden,  curreVitly  existing,  involving  satisfac- 
tion of  a  variety  of  different  laws  in  each  state  in  which  they  operate. 
An  intergovernmental  task  force  could  formulate  more  effective  rules 
and  procedures,  and  otherwise  facilitate  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  federal  and  state  governments.  *  ^ 

In  the  Joregoing  manner,  each  state  could  be  assured  of  receiving 
adequate'notice  and  financial  information  regarding  solicitation  activities 
conducted  within  its  borders.  Organizations,  at  the  same  time,  would 
benefit  from  a  simplifedcprocedure  for  registration  anda reporting.  The 
preemption  for  interstate  solicitation,  would  also  be  applicable  to  any 
local  government  registration  and  reporting  requirements.  The  attorney 
general  qf  the  state  could  be  made  responsible  to  submit  or  make 
available  to  such  local  ' government  copies  of  any  Form  99Q  received,  if 
the  state  so  required.  Fedei;al  preepiption  of  interstate  solicitation  is  not 
intended  in  any^  way  Jo  affe^tj%f state's  authbrity  to  require  it^  ov^^n 
registration  and  reporting  for  organizations  involved  solely  in  ^intrastate 
solicitation.    .  .       *  ' 

A  new  federal  office*  could  be' estabjished,  for  example,  withirt  the 
Treasury  Department  (which  includes  the  Internal  Revenue  Service),  to 

^  oversee  charitable  solicitations,  to  assure  full  public  disclosure  and  to 
institute  administrative   and  judicial  profiepdings  to  discourage,  and 

^eventually  ^elihninate,  writh  adequate  sanctions,  the  dissemination  of 
deceptive  or  misleading  Information  and' to  require  the  registration, (and  . 
possibly  bonding)  of  professional  fund  raisers. 

Discldsure^Fe'quirements  ^ould  include  rules  requiring  the  furnishing  ^ 
to  each  solicited  person  of  a  governmentally  approved/'disclosure  state- 
ment," the  filing  with  the  Service  of*  financial  information,  and  data 

ERiC'       '  Hi 
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respecting  compensation  paid  to  key  officers  and  employees,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  penalty  tax  in  appropriate  cases.^^ 

While  such  rules  would  be  consistent  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  there  are  overriding  concerns  which  operate  independently 
of  any  specific  legislativi  proposals.  These  concerns  involve  primarily 
►  the  need  to  fashion  a  system  which  will  produce  full  disclosure  of  the 
desired  information  at  a  minin^um  cost  (in  terms  of  rhoney,  time,  and^ 
disruption)  to  the  affected  orgajiizations.  Such  organizations  operate,  ii^^ 
many  cases,^  with  marginal  resources  and  should  not  be  needlessly 
burdened  with  excessively  complex  or  impractical  requirements.  For 
example,  it  may  be  more  efficient  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  the  "disclosure 
statement"  requirement  outlined  above,  that  persons  solicited  be  advised 
that  such  information  is  available  upon  request. 

'  It  is  contemplated  that  ap  "Office  of  Nonprofit  Solicitations"  wpuld 
be  granted  equitable  powers  to  enjoin  solicitation,  to  mandate  public 
disclosures  where  needed,  and  to  publish  and  disseminate  criteria 
respecting  fund-iraising  and  administrative  costs.  • 

Apart  from  the  establishment  of  criteria  and  enforcernent  of 
disclosure  rules,  no  specific  percentage  limitations  would  be  ^jjpplied 
respecting  limits  on  costs  for  administration  and  fund  raising.  Coftsistent 
with  policies  which  underlie  the  securities  acts,'''^  full  ventilation  of 
these  practices  would  leave  to  the  general  public  the  determination  of 
propriety  in  individual  cases-  If,  after*  a  reasonable  period  of  experience, 
modifications  were  considered  necessary,  corrective  legislation  could  , 
thendae  enacted,.,  »  ^     ^  1 

The  new  office  would  T)e  responsible  for  assuring  prompt  publiib 
access,  to  solicitation  literature  in  proper  form  (with  notice  respecting 
availability  of  fuller  financial  data  at  the  headquarters  of  the  soliciting 
organization^).  This  special  office  might  be  supplemented  by  and  guided 
by  an  accrediting  organization,  which  would  review  the  fiMJices  of  and 
certify  all  exempt  org^izations  whose*' solicitation,  practic^  are  found 
to  merit  approval.''®,. 

The  locus  within  the  federal  establishment  for  the  new  office  should 
*be  determined  after  all  of  its^^^'es  and  responsibilities  are  firmly 
ascertained.  Unless,  however,  a  compelling  circumstance  requires  that 
the  office  be,  located  outside  the  Treasury  Department,  the  intimaoy  of 
the  ongoing  relationship  with  the  Service  suggests  that,  on  balance,  an 
office  located  witliin  the  Treasury  would  Ipnd  itself  most  readily  to 

'   efficient  administration.  The  creation  and  administration  of  standard* 
respecting  solicitation  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  ^Service's 

9^Jstomary  audit  procedures.    ^  *  o 
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AJ'tcrnatjvely;  if  preemptive  federal  laws  are  not  enacted,  the  responsi- 
bilities ^f' charitable  organizations  that  solicit  in  a  variety  of  states 
should  also  be  greatly  simplified.  If  federal  and  state  harmonization  is 
effected; , uniform  filings  (or  a  central  pfac^Ju^wbich  such  filings  couid 
be  made), would  alleviate  the  multipUcity*  and  variety  of  registrations^ 
now  required,^ The' establishment  of  a  joint  federal-state  task  force  may 
well  be  appropriate  to  formulate  recommendations  for  harmonization. 


With  Respect  to  Intrastate  Solicitation 


Th^  Heport  of  the  State  Attorr^eys  General  to  the  Commission  points 
up  the  need  for  further  state  action  with  respect  ip  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  intrastate  charitable  solicitation  practices,''^  Representa- 
tives from  the  various  states. which,  already  have  charitable  solicitation 
statutes,  together  with  those  which  are  considering  them,  should  consult 
with  federal  authorities  in'  this  xegard.  In  this  connection^  again,  ah 
intergovernmental  task  force  could  serve  a  useful  function.  Sfate  and 
federal  laws,  as'  well  as  the  various  state  laws,  should  Be  harmonized, 
and  where  feasible,  made  uniform.  Informalion  obtauied  through  the 
filings  with  the  Service  should  be  made  available  to  the  states  for  local 
processing.^  °  -  '    ,  ' 


With  Respect  to  Self-Regulation         -  -  " 

Althou^  gast  experience  indicates  that  self-regulation  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  the  safeguards  envisaged  with  respect  tplthe 
legislative  and  administrative  processes  described  above,  charitable 
organizations  could,  the  framework  1^the  Commission  recom- 

mendations; immeasurably  fortify  public  confidence  in  the  credibility  of 
their  solicitation  and  administrative  practices  by  adopting  practices  such 
as  these:       .  'i  •  ' 

^    (1)  Among  comparable  charities,  objective  criteria  respecting  ■ 
fund-raising. and  administrative  expenses  should  be  developed  and 
publicly  announced. 
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(2)  Committees  of  comparable  charities  should  be  organized  and 
consult  jeguParl^.^^lJ^fjederal  and  state  authorities  to  ascertain 
areas  of  abu^.  and  to  pi^ost  remedies  for  their  solution, 

(3)  Organizations,  such  as  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  the 
National  Information  Bureau,  if  funded  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
could  expand  their  investigations  and  more  full)^  disseminate  their 
findings  within  the  nonprofit  sector,  and  ultimately,  fo  the  public 

large,  ^ 

Coiimiission  Recommendation 

11,  That  as  a  federal  enforcement  tool  against  abuses  by  tax-exempt 
organizations^  and  to  protect  these  organizations  themselves,  sanctions 
appropria^  to  Hhe  abuses  should  be  enacted  as  tbell  as  forms  of 
administrative  or  judicial  review  of  the  principal  existing  sanction  -  re- 
vocation of  an  organization's  exempt  status,^  * 


Commentary 

This  recommendation  would  provide  a  variety  of  flexible  sanctions  to 
be  imposed  by.  administrative  agencies  and  the  courts  upon  nonprofit 
organizations  in  appropriate  cases,  the/eby  enabling  the  rectification  of 
abuses  without  necessarily  revoking  the  organization's  tax-exempt  status. 
Also  to  be  developed  would  be  both  administrative  and  judicial^iipgeal 
processes  'to  assume,  that  affected  exempt  organizatiohs  would  have  full 
opportunity  to  test  the  validity  of  sanctions  bblore  their  actual  imposi- 
tion. 

Present  law  provides  inadequate  remedies  respecting  abuses  of  exempt 
organizatioh  status  by  nonprofit  organizations.  The  federal ,  courts 
possess  equity  powers  which  could  be  asserted  in  cases  of  abuse  of 
trust,  but  there,  is  no  indication  that  these  powers  are  or  can  be 
adequately  asserted  on  .a  day-to-day  basis.*  ^  Except  in  the  case  of 
private  foundations  (which  are  subject  to  regulatory  excise  provisions  of 
Chapter  42),  revocation  of  exempt  status  rfemainB  the  principal  tool 
available  to  the  Service,  The,  drastic  effect  of  this  remedy  has  caused  the 
'  Service  ko'  be  reluctant  to  seejc  the  penalty  of  revocation.  Where,  it  does, 
time-consuming  and  costly  litigation  can  result.  By  the  same  token, 
denial  of '  exempt  status  when  initially  sought  results  in  burdensome  and 
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'  often  fa,tal  delay  'to^e  organization  "seeking  exemption.  And  the  mere 
threat  of  sanctions  doubtless  inhibits  many  drganizations  from  function- 
ing effectiveiy,"  if  at  ail. 

During  the  course  of  its  deliberations,  tl^KCommission  was  made 
aware  of  legislation  'pending  in  the  Congress  which  would  esfabljsh 
-procedures  whereby  an  ^ojrganization  seeking  exernption  could  also 
peUtron  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  or  the  appropriate  U.S.  District  Court  for  a' 
declaratory  judgment  as  to  its  exempt  status  under  sec^on  501(c)(3).' ^ 
While  this  would  represent  a  major  beneficial  step,  additional,  and  more 
.varied,  remedies  are  needed,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  organiza- 
tion artd  its  managers,  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  government. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  respecting  sanctions  could  be 
implemented  as  follows:.  • 

,    (1)  Prbvisions  comparable  to  section  49^(d)(5)  (treating  as  a 
taxable  expenditure  any  amount  paid  or  indtJ^red  by  a  private 
foundation  for  o.ther  than  a  charitable  purpose)  would  be  applied 
to  all  organizations  exempt  under  seetion  501(c)(3),  thus  providing 
a,means  for  limiting  noncharitable  expenditures  in  a  greater  range 
of  institutions.  For  example,  amounts  expended  for  direct  election- 
eering (and  thferefore,  not  an  appropriate  charitable  activity)  if 
^rried  on  by  a  "public"  charity  would  fall  within  the  scope  of 
^^WTpr^ftion.  As  under  Chapter  .42,  monetary  per/alties  would  be 
assessed  against  the"  organizahon*  and  those  members  of  it.s  govern^ 
ing  body  who  participated  in  the  improper  act.  The  Service  might 
be  given  discretion  to  waive  such  penalties  if  the  organization 
demonstrates  reasonable  cause  for  its  action  or  omission-. 

.  .  _  (2)  The^  Service  could  establish  an  internal  appeals  procedure  to  - 
operate  with  respect  to  any^  question  within  the  jurisdiction  of"  the  " 
Office  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  Employee  Plans  and  Exempt 
.  Organizations.  Before  the  imposition  of  any  penalty  excise  taxes 
(such 'as  those  now  applied  under  Chapter  42  and  those  which  may 
be  inxposed  if  that  chapter  is  expanded  to  cover  other  categories  of 
exempt  organizations),  the  new  appeals  procedure  would  be  made 
available.*'*  i  s  ' 

The  new  procedure  could  conceivably  also  be  utUiized  in 
defining  new  areas  of  charitable  Ictivity. -For  example,  public  ' 
interest,  law  firms  were,  according  to  some  estimates,  slow  tg 
receive  recognition  as  charitable  activities  under  section  501(c)(3). 
Under  the  appeals  procedure,  the  appeals  body  (and  the  staff  that  • 
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supports  it)  would  be  available  to  facilitate  examinatioli  of  such 
emerging  charitable  activities.;' In  this  manner,  fears,  sometimes 
alleged,'^  that  fair  and  objective  review  is  not  given  by  the  Service 
may  be  allayed.  .  , 

.  The  appeals  body  would  consist  of  persons  with,  experience* 
in  various  areas  of  charitable^  activity.'^  Such  a  group  would  be 
expected  to  exercise  its  own  independent  judgment,  within,  of 
course,  the  framewofk  of  ^the  Service's  general  admyiistrative 
structure.  This  procedure  would  be  available  after  the  standard 
administrative  .appeals  (including  the  Appellate  Division  Con- 
ference) have  been  exhausted.  Special  time  constraints  could  be 
imposed  upon  the  Service  to  assure  prompt  resolution  of  issues 
reviewed  under  the  new  procedure;  further,  organizations  desiring 
to  utilize  declaratory  judgment  procedures  could  be  given  the  right 
to  waive  administrative  review  by  the  Service,'^  /  ^ 

In  p r osecu ting  an  appeal,  the  person  :against  whom  a 
deficiency  is  asserted  Would  be  furnished  an  opportunity  to  present 
arguments  rebutting  those  which  give  rise  to  the  proposed  deficiency 
at  the  National  Office  level,  if  processing  of  such  appeals  involves  ^ 
substantial  number  of  cases,  the  matters  could  (along  with  ^other 
aspects,  of  administra^o^p  in  the  exempt  organization  field)  be 

resolved  at  levels  below  ihe  Nati&nal  Office. 

\  .    ,  '   *****  ■  >i  * 

(3)  The  Justice  Department,  acting  at  the  instance  oi. the  Se{Tice 
and  the  Treasury,  wpujd  be  empowered^  to  seek 'fo  eRjbln  non- 
charitable  acts  that  do  not  involve  monetary  expenditures  and 
•otherwise  to  seek  equitable  remedies  short  of  revocation  of  exemp- 
tion in  appropriates  cases:  "The  U.S.  District  Courts  Would  be 
grafted  residual  equity  jurisdiction  to  take  appropriate  cprrective 
measures  on  the  motion  of  the  Justice  Department  in  instances 
where  state  authorjjies  having  jurisdiction  fail  to  take  action  within 
an  appropriate  period  (for  example,  120  days,  or  longer,  if  such 
state  authorities  request  an  extension)^  to  correct  an  improper 
course  of  action  by  a  charitable  organization.  The  potential  for 
such  intervention  should  foster  a  uniformly  high  level. of  adherence 
to  charitable  standards. 


Commission  Recommendation 

12.  That  nonprofit  organizations,  other  than  foundations,  be  allowed 
Y:r%^r^'^  ^^"^^  freedoms  to  attempt  to  influence  legislation  as  are  business 
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corporations  and  trade  associations,  that  toward  this  end  fongress  * 
remove  Ihe  current  limitation  on  such  activity  by  charitable  groups 
eligible  to  receive  tax-deductible  gifts.^^ 


Commentary 


This  recommendation  would  remove  limitations  on  the  right  of 
nonprofit  organizations  to  engage  in  legislative  activity.  Because  of  the 
strictures  of  present  law,  the  public  is  deprived  of  the  expertise  of  these 
organizations  except  in  narrow  and  ambiguously  defined  circumstances. . 

The  restrictions  under  present  law  whereby  charitable  organizations 
are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  ^^substantial"  legislative  activities 
shouM  be  eliminated,  thus  placing  such  organizations  on  a  parity  with 
trade  associations,  labor  unions,  business  Interests,  and  other  org^niza-' 
tions.  The  Commission  was  made  aware  of  proposals  by  the  American* 
Bar  Association  Section  of  Taxation  and  otheis®^  which  would  permit 
only  limited ^uthority  to  engage  in  legislative  actidties.  In  lieu  of  ^uch 
an  approach,  however,  the  recommendation 'wouldVJrjg  a  general 
Elimination  of  restrictions,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(1)  An  organization  would  not  be  accorded  exemption  under 
section  501(c)(3)  if  it 'is  formed  or  availed  of  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  conducti^  federal,  state,  or  local  legislative  activities.  ^ 
Instead,  legislative  "activities  would*  have  to  relate  to,  and  be 
subordinate  to,  exempt  programs  of  the  organization.  It  is 

^     recognized  that  factual  problems  may  arise  respecting  the  determi- 
L    ^riation  of  the  cffcinnstancesln  which  legislative  activities  constitute 
tht  *^rincipal  purpose''  of  the  organization.  Allhou^  problems^of  ^ 
interpretation .  will  persist,  'substantially  greater  latitude  for  the 
conduct  of  legislative  activities  willi  notwithstanding,  be  provided. 
Under  the  Commission's  recommendation,  an  activity  resg^ting 
^  legisKtion  will  be  presumed  to  be  consistent  with  the^exemption  so 
long  as 'the  organization  establishes  that  it  conducts  additional,, 
meaningful,  rionlegislative,   charitable  activities,  and  thai  these 
 activities  are  the  principal  activities  of  the^  organization. 

(2)  No  charitable  organization  could  engage  in  activities  in 
support  of  or  opposition  to  the  campaign  of  any  individual  for 
public  office.    *  ^ 
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A  PERMANENT  COMMISSION 


Commission  Recommendation 


Tfiat  permanent  national  co)nmmian  on  the  nonprx)fit  sector  be 
*^  established%y  Congress.^ ^  '  ^  ^ 


Commentary 


The  means  b)j  which  this  /recoiujnendation  mi^t  be  imp^^^]p^ted  are^ 
.fully  described  i|n  the  report  o^'theHJ9ininis^on;  Gwing^n^  Ame^^  ' 
pages  185c  193,  andT  alternawes  are  now  under  considera^on  by  v 
groups  in  the  nonprofit  se(^r.  — \ 


^     V  ^  Ppotnojtes 

1.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  section  rd^cren^s  herein  are  to  th^  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  Treasury^  RegulatlonTpron/ulgated  thereunder.  The  Treasury  Department 
will  be  referred  to  h.ereinafteV  as  the  "Treasury,/  and^the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  the  '''Ser- 
vlce."  The  studies  cited  are  research  materials  sponsored  by  or  prepared  for  the  Commission,  unless 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  preceding  the  citation.    '  ' 

n        •       .*  '  / 

i  Robert  H.  Bremner,  "Private  philanthropy  And  Public  Needs:  Historical  Perspective"  (1975), 

*  discussing  the*  doctr«ie  of  stewardship  <tnd/  the  development  pf  voluntary  associations  for 
relig{oqs  and„  benevolent  purposes.  . 

 ,  Stuart ^M.  L<ewrs,.ed.,  [*A^,  SXucty  of  Religloijs  Rej;eipts  and, Expenditures  in  Ihe  United  States" 

J1975),  Interfaith  Researcl]  Committee  of  tne  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public 
.  Needs,  surve^jng  the  sources  of  funds  receive^  by  church-related  philanthropies  as  well  as  the  areas 
in  which  these  "resources  are  spent. 

Jan^es  N.  'Klorga^Richard  F.  Dye,  arfd  Judith  H.  Hybels,  "Results  From  Tw.o  National 
stifveys  of  Philanthropic  Activity"  (1975),  fliscussing  the  eVfects  of  the  itemized  d^du^ction  as  an 
indifcement  ^o  charitable  giving,  as  well  a*  describing  the  magnitude  and  sources  of  money  ai)d 

*  property  donated  to  the  nonprofit  sector.        '      ^  ^       ^  ^ 

Michael  S,  Koleda,  Daniel  P.  Bpurque  and  Randall  C.  Smith,  National  Planning  Association. 
VFoundatlons  and  the  Fede'ral  Governm'e  it:'  A  Look  at  Spending  Patterns"  (1975),  comparing 
and  analyzing  foundation  spending  caj^g<  ries  of  philanthropic  activity  with  federal  government 
expenditures.  C 

^{lalph  L.  Nelson,  "Private  Giving  In  he  American  Economy,  1S6CK1972"  (1975),  describing 
the  decline  in  receipts  in  the  nonprofit  sector  relative  to,  other  segments  of  the  American 
^  economy.  ^  *  .  1^  * 

Gabrierc.  Rudhey,  "Scope  of  the  P  ivate  Voluntary  Charitable  Sector"  (1975)^  describing 
^arhingsftcontrlbutions,  gi^ern^ient  grantl  to  the  philanthropic  sector. 

T.  Nicholaus  Tide'ofian,  "Employment  and  Earningi^ln  the  Nonprofit  Charitable  Sector" 
(1975),  detailing  effects  of  rising  prices  Wnd  wages  on^e  nonprofit  organization's  ability  to 
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pcovide  services  and  raise  contributions  aV  well  as  the  tise  philanthropic  funds  for, 
^  employment  in  the  charitable  sector.  *  '  s  ' 

^  Burton  A.  Weisbrod  and  Stephen  H.  Long,^"The  Size  of  the  Voluntary  Nonprofit  Sector: 
'Concepts  and  ^Measures"  (1975),  depicting  the  size  of  the,voluntary  nonprofit  sector  in  terms  of 

oulput  and  revenue  from  various  sources.        -         '  *. 

*  3.  For  studies  rQlating<6,  the  varitfus^philanthropic  fields  of  interest,  see: 

i        Robert  J^Blendon,  "the  Changing. Role  of  Private  Philanthropy  In  Health  Affairs^'  (197^), 
'  reviewing '^ast  and  present  philanthropic  activities  in  the  arei^s  of  health  and.  medical  affairs  and 
how. the  pubHc  sector's^contnbution  has  changed.  ^,  , 

.  Blair.  T.  Bower,  "The  Role  of  Private  Philanthrophy  in  Relation  to  "Environment/Pollution" 
(1975),   exploring  recent   philanthropic   acti\iti^  in/areas  of  environmental  ^oncern  and 
'comparisons  of  public  and  private  efforts  in  this  area.  '    .  ^ 

'Earl  F,  Cheit  and'  Theodor^  E.  Lobman,.  Ill,  "Private  Philanthropy  and  Highef  Education: 
History,  Current  Impact,  and  Public  Policy  Considerations"  (1975),  detailing  the  nine  principal 
^ways  in  whfch  private  philanthropy  serves  higher  education  as  well  as^  the  importance  of 
philanthropy  to  higher  education  in  the  futme.  -  .  »  ^ 

Bice  Cleftfiow,  ed.,  "The,  Anatomy  of  Giving.  Five^American  Cities"  (1975),  reporting  orv  the 
results  of  organized  visits  ^*to  five  American  xities  -  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  .Des;  Moines,  San 
^Francisco,  and  Hartford  -  and  examines  the* anatomy  of  giving  as  represented  by  perceptions  of 
various  people-involved  irt  philanthnDpy  in  these  cities.  ^ 

Wilbur  j.^  Cohen,  *"S<^me   Aspects  jof  Evolving  Social  Policy   in   Relation   to  Private 
.  P4irtanth ropy '~Tl  975),  exploring  the  continuing  apd  changing  rolp  of  private  philanthropy, 
particularly  with  respect  to  large  foundations,  in' an  age  when  government  is  assuming  a  greater 
*nujnber  of  the  charitable  functions  once'  reserved  to  the  private  sector  in  the  social  services' 
field,       '  '  ^    '  ,    r  *  ' 

Donald  A.  ,  Erickson,  ^'J*hilanthropy,  Public^  >ieeds,  and   (Nonpublic  .  Schools"^  (1974), 

•  characterizing' the  public -purposes  of  the '  nonpublic  school,  the  decline  ^In  enrollments  and 
rium'ber  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the  past  1 0  years.  ^       *  ^         ,  .  ^ 

Caryl  p!^    ask  ins,  "The  Role  of.  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Support  of  Sciencff  in  the 
United  States"  ( 1 975),  observing  the  varying  characteristics  and  requirements,  as  well  as  roles  of 
/  scientific  activity,  and  what  goals  we  hope  to'acfiieve  In  supporting  science. 

Caroline  tij&toWcr,  "A, Report  on  the  Arts"  jl/T975),  reporting  on  the  growth  and  needs  of 
/  'the  arts  in  the'^niied  States  for  financial  support,     -    -  ^ 

Hans  H.  jcr^ny  and  Mary  Ann  Allan,  "Philanthropy  in  Higher  Education:  Its  ^lagr^itude,  Its 
.  "^Nature,  and  Ijs  Influence  on  College  and  U9iversity  Finance"  (1975),  examining  the  dependence^ 
of  colleges  and  *  universities  upon  philanthropic  supporfand  assessing  proposals  concerning  the 
future  af  philanthropic  errd^avors. 

Janet  Ko^h  and  Thomas  W.*  Richards,  "The  Role  ^f  Philanthropy  in  th^  Environmental 
.Field;  PreservatiQn  of  Natural  Lailds/ind  Historic  Propeities*'  (1975),  discussirfg  the  merits  of 
pnvale  as  opposed  to  federal  funding" of  the  adquisUfon  ahd  protehfon  of  land  an<|^  historical 
properties.  *  '  >  ^ 

Robert  L.  £amborn,  Cary  Potter,  and  Al  H.  Senske,  "The  r?onpublic  School  and  Private 
Philanthropy"  (1974),  surveying  dimensions  of  nonpublic  elementary  and  ^condary  'education 
in  the  United  States,  the, public  fHirposes^of  Nonpublic  schools,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
nonpublic  schools  on  philanthropic  support 

Nation al  Cent^ir  for.  Voluntary  Action,  "A  Report  dn  Voluntary  Activities  and  Leadership 
Opinion"  (1975),  survey ing  voluntarism  at  the  local  level. 

United  Way  of  America,  '■'A^Study  of  the  Quantity  of  Volunteer  Activity  of  United  Way  and 
Its  Member  Age r'jcics"  (1974),  describing  the  magnitude  of  volunteer  Kburs*of  United  Way 
community  service  activity  during  1973  in  the  fields  of  health;  welfare,  mfqrmal  education, 

•  recreation  and  leisure,  and  contrasting  these  hours  with  the  amount  of  paid  hours  for  syork  by 
professionals  in  theSe  fields.  *         <^  ' 

Joseph   L.   Vigilante   and  Ruth  Kantrow,  "The  Voluntary  Social  Agency  Experiments, 

•  Innovates,  Demonstrates,  and  Influences  Public  Social  Policy:  The  Comm^unity  Service  Society 
of'Ne^y  York  1930-1970"  (1974),  reviewing  the  activities  of  one  large  metropolitan  voluntary 

.  agency,  the  Community  Scfvice_Society  of  New  Yrark. 

"        -  •  .     119'  ■  •      .  " 
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mI".'!  °^ Philanthropic  ProHle  of  Four  CiVesJ  Atlarita,  Clevelar,d 
-      Des  Moines,  and  Hartford,"  (1975),  surveying  the  role  9f  private  philanthropy  m  meetmrhNfnan 
•needs  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  and  Hartford.  '  "leeting  hiiman 

Publiflnfli^i" ^'      ^""'^Va-!^;  ^aUC'J^  P°l''y  R^l^ing  to  Envtronrnental  Altivit.es  and 
^  puSic  l.tiSon      '  X"  .  -virojpoiental  activ.t.es  and 

^^1"°"'  °^  Pr>v«e  Philanthropy  m  Relation  to  Social  Welfare"  (l'975) 

explaining  the  increasing  proportion  of  public  ftindThg  of  social  welfare  services  and  the 
,  necessity  for  private  social  agencies  having  a  variety  of  funding%pOrces  so-mat-they  do-po 
becomejargely  dependent  on  federal  funds.  ""^ 

•tZ°L,tl  "'^^y?"  "^^'^  "°'  ^eq^'^ed  to  append  to  Form  1040  any  detailed 

rJcZT       '°"uT!  '""'^'""fons  bade  in  cash  for  which  the  taxpayer"  has' 

5.  Sec  p.  15  ct  seq.^jnfra.  '  "  • 

.  6.  Michael   J.  Boskin  and  Martin  S.  Feldstein,  "Effects  «f  ^he  Charitable"  Deduction  on 
Contributions  By  Low-lncorne  and  Middle-lncorne  Hoysehqlds:.  Evide,^    F  on>  he  &  ' 

-    l"""!  t  P''''^"'hropy-  (1975).  analyzing  the  philanthTSffc  activity  of  low-and     ddle  incZe 
households  and  the  effects  of  inducernents  on  their  charitable  giving  pattern. 

Margin   S.  Feldstei/i,  ^Estimating  Separate"  Price  Elasticities  By  Income  Class"  (197.5) 

7ftTaAH.',TT  '°  "'"^'^  '^"^^  "y  the  deduction  and  the 

effect  of  the  deduction  w,  the  givmg  patterns  to  various  types  of  donee  organizations. 

,>n!tTt^'        m  '"  ^"^  9^^f«.CIotfelter,"Tax  I ncent|ves  and  Charitable  Contributions  in  the  • 
United  States:  A  Microeconometric  Analysis"  (1975J,  d^scussing-the  effects  of  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  deductions  for  charitable  contributions  as  an  inducement  to  giving. 

/n JrnTp'^  ^'  ^r"".'"'  °^  ^"'"""'"^  ^'•^'^  '"'^  R*'^"^  Expenses  Under'  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code"  (1975),  commenting  on  the  treatment  of  voluntary  services  and  related 

wIrtThem  woMld"be  "ot  be  deductible  but  that  expenses  associated 

Ac,?vhfes''wi9^^T "h"  H'""''  '■^"-^■^"^'i^'  Approaches  to  Encouraging  Philanthropic  ' 

Ac  ivlties  (.1975),  discussing  a  system  ot  federal  grants. to  the  beneficiaries  of  philanthropy 
including  programs  such  as  tuition  subsidy  approach.  '  "'^  fy 

George  F^  Break,  "Charitable  Contributions  Undfer  the  Federal  fndiviciual  Income  Tax-  ' 
.Alternative  Policy  Options"  (1975),  depicting  the  effect  upon  charitable  g^in   of  Tern  It^; 

Z  chSr       'k''"'  '"'^"''"^  "'^  of  elimination  o 

the  charitable  contribution  deduction  and  .the  substitution  of  a  matching  grant  system. 

«ninw„f,h^"^» F'^'^'^"'  Matching  Grants  For  Charitable.  Contributions"  (1975), 
exploring  the  effect  upon  giving  in  aggregate  and  giving  by  income  classes  of  a  prog  am'  o 
federal  .m'ptehing  grants,  for  cpnrributions.  >  c   f  d..i  ui 

notrria'^^''  TvfU^National  Suweys'of  Philanthropic  Ac'tivity," 

'A,„n'^^[',r^!''''%'  ""r    ^''^'^  By  ^nv  Qther  Name:'  T4»e  Donor-Directed  " 

Suorr  of  Chariw"  nq°^^^^  Alternative  For  Financing  Governmental 

1,1^       u  •  *  *^^l"^"<f°^lternatives  for  providing  governmental  support  fOr 

Tn    1  7     I  tax  credit,  a  sliding  matching  graQt  and  a  percentage 

contribution  bonus  -  in  terms  of  their  effects  on  the  donors  and  recipients^f  charitable  giving,/ 

8^  Dissents  were  filed  disagreeing  with  the  amplified,  on  the  grounds  that  the  tax  credits  would, 

9  .Gross  Ini^me  is  Used  instead  of  adjusted  gross  Income  in  order  to  simplify  the  computation 
Items  such  as  exempt  mumcrp^l1)oncJVAterest  could  be  added  to  gross  income  far  purboses  of 
computing  these  limit^ .   *    .   r-    ^'^-^        k   k  v» 

10  In  Jieu  of  a  phase-m ^utilizing  tables,  consideration  might  be  given  to  (1)  a  modified  phase-In 
with  larger  steps  {e.g.,  jyurtded  to  the  nearest  5%)  Over  a  larger  Lgment  of  gross  income;  (2Tan 
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r  .mmediate  change  fn  the  apphcable  percentage  when  gross  income  exceeds  $1^000  or  ho  000 
with  no  phase-in;  oh  (3)  a  formula  reduction,  e.g.  a  deduction  equal  J  200  percent  of 
contributions,  reduced  by  some  percentage  of  income  m  excess  of  $15,000.  " 

Of*  tt''i?nrn!'v'''*/  ""'.^      '"'^"'^'^  ^"^P^'f^^d  deduction  iV light 

of  the  opportunities  for  abuse.  Experience  with  th^  p/ovisior>  may,  of  course,  generate 
administrative  mechanisnjs  which.wouW  obviate  this.  generate 


12.  See  p.  35  et  seq,,  infra. 


^mnifnld  wfw  T     /         '  "  "PPfopriateness  of  allowing  the  extended  and 

2h   make  2  '°  foundations,,  circumstances  can  be  enfisiofied  which 

might  make  the  allowance  appropriate.  For  example,  a  museum  may  be  classified"  as  a  private 
operaung  foundation  but  neverthele*^  may  depend  upon  contribut«V  as  a  source  of  support 

14.  For  discussions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  charitable  deduction  functions,  see-  " 

Gifts^l'o  Chlritv^"  m^al" w  "^'<.J"^"^"<V  and  Analysis  of  Split-lnterest 

Gifts  to  Charity    (  974),  describing  the  methods  of  making,  and  the  tax  treatment  o^  gifts  in 

Refer:  Act'ora^ made  by  'th'f  ri 

>       John  A.  Waflace  and  Robert  W.  Fisher,  "The  ChariUble  Deduction  Under  Section  nn  of 

co^prexmel  "^-'^^'"^  °f  0        d;;ribln'g  ^s^ 

']^?uf"of'  04^9" hm""'"?  =°"'"''utions  were\stimated  at  $4.62 

billion. out  of  $246.9^  billion  in   revenues  received  during  fiscal  year"  1974    *Office  of 

^J^TZTllt  /w'h 'r'"'rir"T''  °'  °f  '"^  United  States  Government  for  . 

Fiscal  Year  1976  (Washington,  D.C.f  Government  Printing  Office,  1975),  TaWe  F-1,  p.  108. 


16.  See  Public  Law  94-455  (October  4,  1976).  \    ^  " 

lilt' -^17 n^"""  57(b)(1).  which  was  added  by  §301(c)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1976,  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a)  (which  adds  to  items  of  tax  preference  an 
amount  equal  to  the  "excess  itemized  deductions'  for  the  taxable  yearjthe  amount  W  excess 

(A)  deductions  allowable  in  arriving  at  adjusted  gross  income^ 

(B)  thfi  standard  deduction  provided  by  section  141 , 

(C)  the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions  provided  by  section  1 51 , 

^  (D)  the  deduction  for  medical,  dental,  etc.  expenses*provided  by  section  213,  and 

(E)  the  deduction  for  casualty  i6sses  described  in  section  165(e)(3),  exceeds  60  percent  (but 
does  not  exceed  1 00  percent)  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  for^e  taxable  yTar/^  ^ 

f^r'"ht\L^ablS        ^^'^^       ^'"'"^        ^''""'^  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 

I?;..'"  ^''^  statement  before  the  Senate  .Finance  Committer  on  March  1  7,  1976,  Secretary 
William  E.  Simon  expressed  the  Administration  view  respecting  the  minirtium  tax  and  the 
charitable  con^tnbution  deduction  as  follows: 

,  .we  have  carfcfully  structured  our  present  MTI  proposal  to  avoid  completely  all  impact 
on  charitable  contributions.  Under  our  proposal,  charitable^ntributions,  no  matter  hoW 
large,  will  not  be  an  item  of  tax  preference." 

^L^8^^o^^Q^QT^^^^  ^^^^  j^-^-  ^^270, 91st  cong.,  ut 

Sess.  §302  {  969)J  which  proposed  that  the  deduction  normally  allowed  for  allocable  expenses 
{e.^,.,  charitable  contributions,  medicaf  expenses,  taxes,  etc)  be  disallowed  to  the  extent  of  the 
lesser  .of  (1)  the  sum  of  such  expenses  multipli_ed\by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
allowable  tax  preference  and  the  denomiri^of^hich  is  the  sum  of 'allowable  tax  preferences 
i-n  li-  allowable  .tax  preferences.  ''Allowable  tax 


^     42  , 

■>!     '        •     f  • 

preferences"  were  defined  as  the  excess  over  $10,000  of  the  total  of  items, of  tax  preference, 
&    and  ''modified  adjusted  gijoss  income."  as  taxable  income  plus  allocable  expenses. 

20,  For  a  discussion  of  t|\e  histbry  of^the  deveLopfnent  of  the  chariuble  deduction  for  gifts  of 
appreciated  property,  *  v  ^ 

Harry  IC  Mansfield  and  RonaJd  L.  Groves,  "Legal  Aspects  of  Charitable  Contributions  of , 
Appreciated  Property  ^o  Public  Charities"  (1975),  characterizing  the  workings ^of  the  pre^nt 
allowance  as  well  as  the  merits  and]  problem^  of  the  allowance  as  it  currently  exists. 

-  *  For  consideration  of  an  alternative  to  the  present  treatment  of  appreciated  property,  see: 

Gerard  M»  Branhon,  "A  Pro-Charity  Substitute  For*  the  Present  Tax  Law  ^Treatment  of 
Appreciated  Property  Contributed  to  Ofarity"  (1975^,  suggesting  an  augmented  deducti6n  for 
gifts  of  appropriated  property  as  a  means  .of  eliminating  the  benefits  which  die  author  finds  are 
today  concentrated  among  the  very  wealthy. - 
•  ,5''  " 
.  *21,  For  a.iisiussion  of  the  need  for  such  a  standard  see;  ^iansfield  and  Groves,  ''Legal  Aspects 
of  Chiritablevfcontributions  of  Appreciated  Property  to  Public  Charities,"  note  20,  supra.  • 

wH         ^     ■  '    •  - 

2Z  If  ipgffii  man  one  gift  o^pprcciated  property  were  involved,  all  such  gifts  would  be 
aggregatcwTjif^the  purposes  of  this  calculation. 

23.  ,Th,e  taxpayer's  marginar  tax  bra&ket  used  in  thf§  computation -would  equal  the  tax  rate 
applicable  {ignoring  the  mrni^num  tax  on  preference  income)  to  the- tax  payer's  la^t  $1  of  income 
commuted  without  regard  to. any  reduction  attributable  to  the  chariuble  contribution. 

JiA,  The  constructive  sale  compufttion  would  enconripass  both  the  capital  gains  and  any 
additional  tax  generated  by  the  noinimum  tax  on  preference  irfcome. 

25.  This  assumes  that  the  taxpayer  was  taxed  at  the  maximum  capital  gains  rate  and  was 
subject  to  tax  on  preference  income.  i 

^26,  For 'example,  assume  ^  taxpayer  with  a  $20,000  contribuUon  base  contributes  $2,000  in 
cash  and  $8,000  in  appreciated  property  to  a  public  charity  and  $2,000  to  a  private  foundation.' 
The  taxpayer  receives  a  charitable  contribution  deduction  of  $10,000  with  a  $2,000  carryover* 
since  the  appreciated  property  gift  exceeded  the  30%  limit  of  section  170(b)  (1)  (D)  by  that 
amount  However,  the  $2,000  gift  to  the  private  foundation  is  not  deductible  and  cannot  be 
^'**  carried  over,  even  though  it  is  within  the  20%  maximum  limit  of  section  170(b)  (1)  (B)  (i), 
.1  • 

27.  For  empirical  dau  respecting  the  effect  of  the  chariuble  contribution  deduction  on 
bequests,  see: 

Michael  j.  Boskm,  "EsUte  Taxation  and  Chariuble  Bequests"  (1975),  describing  the 
"efficiency"  of-thrchariuble  bequests  deduction  by  applying  formulas  to  the  top  7%  of  esutes. 
*^Martin  S.  Feldstein,  "Charitable.  Bequests,  EsUte  Taxation,  and  intergenerational  Wealth 
.  Transfers"  (1975),  assessing  the^  stjength  of  the  incentive  provided  by  the  charitable  bequest 
deduction.  '  ^- 

28.  For  discussions  of  the  merits  of  the*  present  charitabfe  bequest  deduction  and  of  various 
alternatives  to  the  present  approach,  see:  '     .  ^ 

^  John  Holt  Myers,  "Estate' Tax  Deduction  For  Charitable  Benefits:  Proposed  LimlUtions" 
(1975),  supporting  a  continuation  of  the  present  law.  *  * 

Emil  M.  Sunley,  Jr.,  "Djnoensions  of  Charitable^  Giving  Reported  on  Federal  Estate,  Gift, 
Fiduciary  Taj.  Returns"  (1975),  describing  the  amount  of  chariuble  gifts  reported  on 
raJr  state  and^uciary  retumsfor  the  period  1954  throOgh  1970.  ^  t 

%.         Richard  E.  Wagner,  "Death,  Taxes  an$J  Charitable  Bequests:  A. Survey  of  Issues  and 
,  Options"  (1975),  examining  die  tax  treatment  of  charitable  bequests  and  suggesting  that 
charitable  bequests  are  sacrifices  of  personal  consumption  justify W  the  chariuble  bequest 
ded^ction.-*^ 

David' Wcstfall,  "Proposed  Limitations  on  the  Estate  Jax  Deduction  "For  Charitable 
.Transfers"  (1974),  recommending  that  a  floor  and  ceiling  be  added  to  the  present  charitable 
bequest  deduction.  ^  '  .  ^ 

O  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  "Philanthropic  Activity  in  International  Affairs^'  (1975),  describing  the 
gJ^lj^P  and  range  of  private  philanthropy  in  private  foreign  aid  and  International  affairs,  education, 


and 
federal 


*  »  contribution  by  a  ai^esticX 

u°sS":T?orSrco:n°t;:''-  '"T' '^-^^  -"'"t^^o^ 

0975)  ''d1rr[binf*lL'e'':r.l"„'';i  """n''  S^""*""^*'  "Corporate  CharitaWe  Contributions"  / 
"'''"'""8  '^"^  P.f'^Sfe'??:,"""  regarding  both  direct  corporate  giving  and  givineV 
through  company  foundat.ons%att# of  which  is  Increasingly  be.ng  used  by  corporationf  7 
James  F.  Hanipand^Me^eDb^r.  "CorDoratp  Phiranthrn«:^  d..ki./ c^-.;.«  * 


C  l.oweir,,Harrisi  "Corporate  Giving:  Rationale,  Issues,  and  Opportunities"  (1975)1 
examining  means  of  expanding  corporate  philanthropic  activity  through  further  tax  Incentives 
and  greater  social  responsibility  on  the  part  of  corporations.  incentives 

h.li,v"?."nS7<^°H°'"''/  Charitable  Contributions  and  Corporate  Soci  <  Responsi- 

dolo^if  •  l  i"''"'^^''^''''  philanthropic  activity  as  ^  acknowledgement  by  Sorate 
donors  of  social  demands  being  imposed  upbipthem.         -  ,  y  ^uu^uidic 

Thomis -Vasquez,  "Corporate  (^ing  Measurements"  (1975),'  exaniining "the  amounts  of  ■ 

"come.  ""^  ''^^  °'  thTpe'ceX  o?  pre,^' 

3Z  Harris  ^nd  Kipper,  ^'Corporate  Philanthropic  Public  Service  Activities/\.note  31.  supra  This 
dit'rmLi'''.h  encompass  data  respecting:  (1)  the  mechanisms  involved  in 

of  Z  L  ""^T'  ^h'^"],^  ^o^Po^^tJon  calculates  its  total  giving  level;  (2)  the  allocation 
of  the  totaJ  amount  committed  to  charity  among  different  categories  of  recipients:  (3)  the 
pr.or.t,es  and  cnteria  it  applied  In  selecting  specific  grantees;  and  (4)  the  circum^c^s  tih  ch 
obtain  in  causing  a  business  entity  to  commit  significarrt  resource^  to-charity  in  light  of 
responsibilities  to  distribute  earnings  to  shareholders.  See  also  pp.  20-21  et  seq.,  infra. 

33..  For  example^  the  amount  of  the  deduction  could  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  value  in 
ro'mTan?wrd'Sf  S- e:-'"  ^-"-'^  prfce  whTc^t^  " 

PhH,n'J!)n',.^n"''"  f-'^"-'  "^'.'"^"'^  Of  Governmental  Support  and  Financial  Regulation  of 
Phrianthropic  Organizations  in  Selected  Nations"  (1975),  providing  an  overview  of  governmental 

FrwTw" °'  P^iilanthropicrorganizations  in  AusiraJia,  Canada  England 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Sweden.  v.-ndud,  tngiana, 

R.M.  Bird  an*  MM  Bgc6vetsky,"'"Taxation  and  Philanthropy  in  Canada"  (1975);  exolorins 
the  taxation  of  philanthropy  m  Canada  and  assertmg 'that  fecenVy  enacted  tax  measured 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  charitable  bequests.  ,  cndu^cu  u«  measures  nave 

of  PubHc^cifrL^  w'fh  as  ^Quantitative  Standard  For  Regulation 

MQ7^>  H  /  Emphasis  on  Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare  Organizations" 

Inn  An  -f"*  fuid-raising  costs  as  a  percent  of  total  receipts  of  health  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions  to  provide  an  indicator  of  agency  efficiency  in  raising  money.  organiza- 

Accoun  ting  AdvisoKir  Committee  (Malvern  J.  Gross,  Jr.,  R.  Kirk  Batzer,  Delford  W.  Edens 

Phlnif^c  n'-  A,!^!.'/  °'  of  Present  Financial  Repo rtlnrby 

PhilanthfOpic  OrganizaUons"  (1974),  report.ng.the  need  for  a  uniform  system  of  accountmrfo^ 
m"'"""'       '^'""^  development  of  a  uniform  set  of  accounting-principles  to  be 
used  by  all  nonprofit  organizations  and  presenting  a  proposed  standard  accounting  report! 

•  Peter  G.  Meek,  "Self-Regulation  in  Private  Philanthropy"  (1974),  analyzing  past  experiences  . 
l«,rtT   ir^n  /  """."'"^    organizations  and  suggesting  that  self-regulation  has  proved  an 
ineffective  system  for  enforcing  standards  necessary  to  insure  the  appropriate  use  of  tA-exempt 

W,l«  wifh  o  ^"""'''l''  'y^'  ^^'^^  .'^!'8"'='"°'"  and  Assistance  of  Charity  In  England  and 
1.1,  il^  ^f?T,',o'lc;°"'  '°  Establishment- of  a  National  Commission  on  Philanthropy  in 
United  i^in.H^m"  j^^"''  """"""f  Proctdures  employed  by  the  Charity  Commission  In  the 
United  Kingdom  and  regulatory  practices  In  that  country. 
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35.  Special  consideration  might  be  given  to  the  discl'SSlJue  to  be  required  from  a  corporation 
making  all  or  most  of  its  contributions  to  a  "company  foundation/*  pi-ovlded  a  workable 
definition  of  this  term  can  be  formulated. 

36.  See  Treas.  Regs.  §1.603>2(g)  (4)  (1969).  .  , 

37.  Cf.  Proposed  Treas.  Regs.  §1. 6033.2(g)  (5),  41  M,  R?g.  6073  11976),  :  ;     ~  ^  - 

38.  "Each  report  should  mciude  at  least  the  following  iafownation:  name,  address,  purpose  an 
founding  date  of  the  organization,  names  of  trustees  or  directors  or  other  governing  persons; 
names  and  titles  of  paid  officers,  description  of  program  and  priorities,  explanation  of  the 
criteria  that  are  taken  into  account  in  accepting  or  rejecting  requests  for  funds,  products  or 
services  and,  if  the  organization  is  i  foundation,  a  list  of  grants  made  in  the  previous  year,  thett- 
recif)ients,  purposes  and  amounts,  financial  information,  including:  a  statement  of  income, 
including  sources  and  amounts;  a  statement  jof  expenditures  including  administrative 
expenditures,  a  balance  sheet,  a  list  of  investmeiits  held;  and  opinion  of  independent  auditors." 
Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  NeecfsTG/w/?^  m  'Amenca~{\S7S),  p.  165. 

39.  Conceivably,  regLlations  under  this'  provision  "tould  establish,  with  the  cooperation  oif 
accounting  progression,  principles  of  uniformity  in  a  context  consistent  with  general  accounting 
principles. 

40.  That  an  operating  chanty  also  maintains  an  endowment  in  direct  support  of  its  operation^^ 
would  not  normally  cause  it  to  fall  'within  the  annual  meeting  rule,  even  though  funds  are 
expended  for  grants  t&  individuals  (for  example,  scholarships  gr*anted  to  students  by  a  college). 
On  the  other  hand,  an  operating  charity  which  maintains  a  grant-making  program  Independent 

operating  program  would  be  included,  but  only  with  respect  to  its  grant-making  program. 

41.  Compare  the  penalties  under  section  6652(d)  for  failure  of  an  exempt  organization  to  file 
returns.  ^  j     •  » 

42.  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.,  "Prwate^  Foundations  and  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act" 
(1975),  describing,  inter  aha,  the  burdens  upon  beneficiaries  of  the  4%  tax  and  suggesting  action 
for  foundations  to  guard  against  future  purtttive  legislation  and  for  government  to  accord 
foundations  more  equal  treatment  with  other  charities.     '  ~  ^ 

National  Planning  Association,  "Foundations  and  the  Federal  Government:  A, Look  at 
Spending  Patterns,"  note  2,  supra.' 

» 

43.  See  David  Ginsburg,  Lee  R.  Marks,  and  Ronald  P.  )Vertheim,  "Federal  Oversight  of  Private 
Philanthropy"  (1975),  considers  the  present  relatjfipshit)s  between  the  federal  government  and 
private  philanthropy  and  concludes  that  the  Internal  Revjsnue  Service  stjpuld  continue  to 
determine  what  organizations  are  '^charitable"  and  to  audit  such  organizations.*> 

44.  To  reach  full  effectiveness,  this  procedure  should  be  sufficiently  cohi^'efiehslvfe  and  current 
so  thitt  organizations  seeking  exempt  status  will  have  knowledge,  in  advance,  of  guidelines  with 
which  tAey  must  comply.  Further,  the  public  would  have  the  information  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  Service's  ideological  neutrality  Is  applied  in  actual  practice. 

•45.  When  it  becomes  ppssible  to  revise  Information  on  the  return  (or  through  separate  survey), 
the  Service  could  determine  expenditures  which  benefit  charities  but  which  may  be  otherwise^ 
listed  under  some  expense  categor^  such  as  public  relations  or  promotion. 

46.  This  information  could  be  made  available  with  respect  to  unincorporated  busines^,  as  well, 
even  though,  in  ^he  case  of  partnerships,  ^-contribution  is  actually  deducted  on  the  returns  of 
the  individual  partners. 

47.  Council ^on  Foundations,  Inc.,  "Prh^^te  Foundations  and  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,'  op. 
cit,  describing  the  inhibiting  effect  of  th^  expenditure  responsibility  provisjons  upon  the  making 

•  of  grants  by  prh^ate  foundations.  '  ,  • 

<       s  ,  ' 

48.  Thomas  R.  Asher,  "Public  Needs,  Publlc'Policy,  and  Philanthropy:  An  Analysis  of  the 
Issues  and  Their  Treatment  by  the  Commission  on  Prwate*Philantbropy  and  Public  Needs," 
(1975),  contending  that  the  Commission  has  f'ailQd  to  address  the  question  of  how  public  needs 

O    ^  and  should  be  defined,  ranked  in  importance,  and  met  by  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
^  ^  4  ' 
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*  G*no  Baronj,  Arthur  Naparstek,  and  Karen  Kollias,  "Patterns  of  Ethnic  and  Class 
Discrimmation  in  the  Corporate  and  Philanthropic  World"  (1975),  discussing  ethnic  organiza- 
tions and  the  patterns  of  private  philanthropy  in  these  groups  and  describing  one  study  of  ethnic 
representation  at  the  corporate  executive  level.  '  . 

Sarah  C  Carey,  "Philanthropy  and  the  Povk'erless"  (1975),  discussing  philanthropy  ^n  regard 
to  minority  groups,  the  poor,  the  institutionalized,  and  others  considered  '"^uts"  in  American 
society.  »»  ^ 

♦The  Donee  Group,  "Private  Philanthropy:  Vital  and  Innovative  or  Passive  and  Irrelevant?" 
(1975)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Donee  Group  Repoft),  urging  the  broadening  of  membership  of 
foundation  ^erning  boards^by  limiting  the  number  of  donor  board  membets. 

Albert  H,  Kramer,  *'The  Role  of  Foundations  in  Broadcasting  and  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Development"  (1975),  studying  major  foundation  support  v^ith  respect  to  broadcasting 
and  cable  communications.  . 

Reynold  Levy  and  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  "An  Agenda  for  the  Future"  (1975),  surveying  the 
status  of  nonprofit  institutions  in  America  and  suggesting  paths  to  the  self-improvement  of  these 
organizations.  / 

Philip  AV.  M9|^  "Foundation  Grants  to  Corporate  Activist  Groups:  The  Donee  Perspec* 
tive"  (1975),  reporting  on  foundation  funding  to  corporate  activist  groups. 

Peter  ].  Petkas,  "The  New  Federalism:  Government  Account^ability  and  Private  Philan- 
thropy" (1975),  examining  the  implications  to  the  general  public,  intended  beneficiaries,  and 
Cfongress  of  programs  such  as  general  revenue  sharing,  community  development  revenue  sharing, 
manpowe'r  revenue  sharing,  and  the  Lav^'  Enforcement  AssisUnce  Administration. 

David  Norton  Smith,  ''Values,  Voluntary '  Action,  and  Philanthropy:.  The  Appropriate 
Relationship  of  Private  Philanthropy  to  Public  Needs"  (1975),  discussing  private  philanthropy  m 
relation  to  public  needs  from  a  "public  interest  and  humane  values"  perspective. 

Lawrence  M.  Stone,  "The  Charitable  Foundation:  Its  Governance"  (1975),  suggesting  a 
^eans-'to  achieve  flexibility  and  responsiveness  through  implementing  a  systern  of  selecting 
foundation  board  membership  which  represents  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints.  , 

Norman  A. 'Sugarman,  "Community  Foundations"  (1975),  depicting' the  role  played  by 
representative  boards  of  community  foundations. 

Mary  Jean  Tully,  "Who's  Funding  the  Women's  Movement?'.'  (1975),  describing  the  lack  of 
foundation  and  corporate  financial  support  for  the  women's  movemenL 

Adam  Yarmolinsky,  "Philanthropic  Activity  in  International  Affairs,"  note  29,  supra. 

jane  H.  Mavity  and  Paul  N.  Ylvisaker,  ''Private  Philanthropy  .and  Public  Affairs"  (1975), 
viewing  the  role  of  private  philanthropy  with  regard  ^o  the,  nation's  public  problems  and 
analyses  of  the  effect  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  the  possibility  that  future  legislation 
may  be  advisable  to  reinforce  private  philanthropy. 

49.  Sec  p.  38  ct  seq.,  infra.  ^  * 

50.  To  facilitate  such  sharing  of  staff  and  other  support  facilities,  the  Service  might  indicate  via 
ruling  the^^xtent  to  which  unrelated  business  taxable  income  arises  whei)  one  ptempt  organiza- 
tion pays  another  to  perform  such  a  function.  Presumably  there^ should  be  no  unrdated  business 
income  t9*\ht  recipient  where  a  fpere  cost-sharing  arrangement  is  utilized.  .  '  . 

51.  See  pp.  20*21  ct  seq.,  §upra,  for  the  recommendation  that  larger  tax-cxemp't  jharitable 
organizations,  except  churches  and  church  affiliates,  prepare  and  make  available  ;h$lr  annual 
reports.  See  also  section  6104(d),  which  now  imposes  a  comparable  requirement,  upon,  private 
foundations.  »  .  V  * 

\  ' 

52.  Laurens  Williams  and  Donald  V.  Moorehead,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Tax  Dli^nctions 
Between  Public  and  Private  Charitable  Organizations"  (1975),  portraying  the  distWtlons 
between  pubiic  and  private  charitable  organizations  and  suggesting  diminution  in  the  level  of 
such  distinctions,  particularly  in  the  area  of  degree  of  permtssablc  involvement  in  legislative 
acti>^ities. 

53.  Release  from  private  foundation  status  would  include  primarily  the  following  effects: 

.    (1)  Charitable  contributions  could  be  made  to  the  extent  of  50%  (as  distinguished  fr^om 
•  20%)  of  the  taxpayer's ^centribution  base  (sec  section  170  (b)  (1)  (A)). 

ERIC  ^"^^  '  ^ 
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(2)  Gifts  of  appreciated  property  c^uld  be  made  without  the  "pass  through"  require- 
nrtent  which  now  applies  to  such  giftS  made  to  a  private  foundation,  (see  sections 
'yO(b)J^l)  (E)  and  170(e)  (1)  (B)  (ii)). 

.   (3)^^  appreciated  gifts-  are  made  to  an  independent  foundation  Jn  excess  of  the  309| 
»Hmitation,  a  5-year  carryover  would  be  available  (see  section  170(b)  (1)  (D)  (ii)).  j 

(4)  ferants  received  from  private  foundations  would.count  toward  a  grantor  foundation's 
"qualifying  distributions"  for  purposes  of  its  payout  j-equirement  under  seVtion 
4942.  .  y 

(5)  Independent  foundations  would  be  subject  to  the  same  filing  and  disclosure  require* 
.ments  as  public  charities. 

54..  Sections  4946(a)  (1)  (H)9and  (1)  (relating  to  excess  business  holdings,  and  government 
officials,  respectively)  would  continue  to  be  limited  as  under  present  law. 


55.  See  Gmsburg,  Marks,  and  Wertheim,  "Federal  Oversight  of  Private  PhilanUiropy,"  note  43, 
supra. 

Williams  and  Moorehead,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Tax  Distinctions  Be^tween  Public  and 
Private  Charitable  ^Organizations,"  note  52,  ^upra.  .  .. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  and  Marion  R.  .  Fremont-Sfnith,  ")udic1al  Remedies  and  Related 
Topics"  (1975),  outlining  the  problem  of  private  benefit  in  section  501(c)  (3)  organizations  and 


proposing  solutions.' 


56.  In  some  situations,  modification  would  be  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  organization;  in 
others,  cha^nges  of  genef;al  application  would  improve  the  admmistration  of  Chapter  42.  For 
example,  the  Service  mi^t  be  given  discretion  to  waive  penalty  taxes  in  the  case  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  dernpnstrates  reasonable  cause  for  its  actioa  or  omission. 

57.  Provision  could/of  course,  be  made  here  for  the  application  of  Chapter  42  to  additional 
paragraph?  of  section  501  (c)j  sych  as  trade  associations/qualifying  under  section  501(c)  (6)  and 
civic  leagueS~of  organizations  qualifying  under  section  501(c)^(4). 

58.  Unlike  the  rules  affecting  disqualified  persons  with  respect  to  a  private  foundation,  penalties 
would  not  be  imposed  upon  a  "substantial  contributor"  *o  a  publicly  supported  charity  nor 
upon  persons  related  to  "him.  The  class  of  such  persons  in  the  cast  of  a  public  charity  miy  be 
extremely  bfo^d,  making  rules  respecting  such  persons  difficu^to  administer.  Additionally,  the 
existence  of  an  independent  governing  body  would  give  assurances  of  insulation  from  abuse. 
Rules  respecting  payments  or  reimbursement  to  government  officials  fUnder  section  4941(d)  (1) 
(G))  would  be  uniformly  applied  to  public  charities  and  foundations. 

59.  For  example^  in  connection  with  the  determihation  of  the  fair  market  value  of  property.. 

^  i      1      _I  .  .  -  '  J  .  >  '  - 

^  6b.  See^^arrnoTinsky  and  Fremont-Smith,  ''Judicial  Remedies  and  Related  Topics,"  note  55, 
Supra;  see  also  p.  35. et  seq.,  supra. 

61.  See  also  seption  406,  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act,  29  U.S.C.A.  §1106 
(1975)  (hereii«(fter  cited  as  ERISA). 

62.  Sec  section  4975(d)  and  settibn  408(b);  ERISA. 
,63.  Sec  section  4975(c)  (2)  and  section  408(a),  ERISA. 

64.  See,  t.g.,  section  4975(d);  Prohibited  Transaction  Exemption  75-1,  40  Fed.  Reg.  50845 
'  (1975). 

65.  Compare  section  3041  et  seq.  of  ERISA,  providing  for  enrollment  of  actuaries  by-  a  joint 
board  established  by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Treasury. 

66.  Council  on  Foundj^ions,  Inc.,  "Private  Foundations  and  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,"  note 
42,  supra.  ,  ^ 

The  Donee  Group  Report,  note  48,  supra.  ^ 
Q     Yarmolinsky  and  Frenwnt'Smith^"^^ial  Remedies  and  Related  Topics,*'  note  55,  supra. 


67.  A  study  m  Vtistituttohi^lnvestor,  VoL.VJJI.^No.  9  (Se^ifimber  1974),  p.91,  indicated  an 
average  rate  of  return  for  ^iv ate  foundatioiTinVesmnts  of- alMtTndj,-mctadmr  eijuitv  and 
non-equity  of  approximatefy-3.8%,  a^  of  May  1974.  m\\^  comparable  returns  may  Rave  been 
somewhat  higher  m  the  intervening  period,  it'is  unlikely  that  curreat  figures  approach  or  exceed 
the  suggested  5%  paya)ut  rate.  It  is  bdleved,  therefore,  that*"the  S^TTte  wogld'permit  most 
organizations  to  achieve  realistic  investment  policies  urMer  prejenrx^^tnoiTs  By  contrast  the 
Donee  Group  necommertded  a  permanent  >ayou4^.rate  of  6%-plusrh'aTrot-anv^net  investment 
incon,e  m  excess  of  such  rate.  See  D^jne.e  .Qxau^  Reporf,  note  48,  supra.  They  argued  that 
adopttob  of  such  an  approach  would  en^ible  a' foundation  to  invest  \n  higher  yiefding  fwed 
income  securities  m  periods  of  high  interest  rates,  and  titilize  half  the  excess  yield  to  add  to 
corpus  to  produce  Additional  Income"  in  years  in  which  yields  diminished.  Additionally  they 
argued  that  such  an  approach  would  remedy  an  anomaly  under  present  law  whereby  foundation 
investment  managers  have  no  incentive  to  maintain  investment,  income  at  a  level  beyond  the 
required  payout  percentage.  However,  to  the  extent  that  the  proposed  minimum  6%  pay6ut  rate 
requires  a  yield  higher  than  can  be  sustained  over  a  continuing  periid,  the  nominal  right  to 
retain  half  of  income  m  excess  of  that  level  would  not  permit  real  value  of  the  corpus  to  be 
maintairred.  v 

68.  See,. .e.g..  section  167(k)  relating  to  amortization  of  real  esute  rehabilitation  costs,  as*  an 
example  of  this  legislative  device. 

69.  Coinpare  sectiorv -49420)*  (3)  (B)  (li),  imposing  a  comparable  rule  W  private  operating 
foundations.  - 

70.  Cf.  ^eption  4942(|)  (3)  (A). 

71.  As  an  alternative  to  the  approach  of  section  4944,  judicial  remedies  could  be  provided 
empowering  the  Service  to  obtain  a  court  order  demanding  proper  investments  Tthus  judicially 
testing  the  propriety,  in  fact,  of  the^^subject  investments). 

72.  See  Stuart  M.  Lewis,  ed.,  "A  StX  of  Religious  Receipts  agd  Expenditures  in  the  United' 
States,'  note,  2,  supra.  '  /  '  '  - 

73.  ^ee  Ginsburg,  Marks,  and  Wertheim,  "FederaL Oversight  of  Private  Philanthropy,*' 
partkularizing  the  need  for  federal  regulation  of  interstate  charitable  solicitations  and  fo 
reguKiiJip^ofDi^ofess  ,  y  /  j 


J>4lii^JF^  ^   

The^hio  AttdrneV  General's  Office,  ''The  Sutus^W  State  Regulation  of  Charitablfe  TrlisliC 
Foundattons,  and  Solicitations"  (I974j,  surveying  the  state  charitable  trust  statute^  ari^  Mf^? 
$ta;e  laws  regulating  the  solicitation  of  funds  for  chariuble  purposes;  /      \/  // 

Yarmolinsky  and  Fremont-Smith,  ^'judicial  l^emedies  artd  Related  Topics,"  note  5^;^pra. 

74.  See  the  discussion  pp.  24-25  supra,  respecting  the  dev^opment  of  uniform  accounting  rules 
for  comparable  categories  of  organizations^         ^  •   <   .  ....      ^       _  ]  > 

75.  See  Pjoposed '  Trea^  Re&  §1.6033.2^^Jl4'l  Fed.^eg.  6073,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  February  11,  1976.  Under  those  provisions,  the  Service  would  require  the  filing  of 
Form  990  by  certain  church-related  organizaticftts,  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  etc.  Parallel  rules 
respecting  solicitation  Information  for  such  organizations  should  also  be  considered. 

76.  See  Girwburg,  Marks,  and  Wertheim, -Federal  Oversight  of  Private  Philanthropy,"  note  43 
supra.  ' 

*77.  See  *Securitles  &  Exchange  Commission,  The  Work  of  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commis^ 
sion  (Washington,  D.C:.  Government  Printipg  Office,  "1 966),  p.  2,  in  wWch  the  SEC  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  registration  is  to  provide  disclosure  of  .important  facts  so  that  investors  will 
make  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  merits  of  the  securities  and  thus  exercise  an  informed  judgment 
Of  whether  to  purchase  them,"  .     '  * 


,7^.  Commission  on  Privat^^-piijknthropy  and  Public  Needs,  Giving  in 

79.  Sec  The  Ohio  Attorney  Ger^i^al'i^  Offrce,  "The  Sutus  of  Sute 
Trusts, ".Foundations  and  So^icftat ions,"  note  73,-supra. 


America  (1975)^  p.  177. 
Regulation  of  ChariUble 


80.  Compare  section  6104(c)  (1),  providing  for  publication  by  the  Service  to  state  officials  of 
information  concerning  refusal  or  revocation  of  exemption  under  section  501(c)  (3)  or 
imposition  of  tax  under«5ectK>n  501  or  Chapter  42^  Expending,  this  authority  to  routine  filings 
and  audit  findings  would  assist  state-federal  cooperation  and  facilitate  enforcement  activities. 

81.  Sec  D^nee  Group  Report,  note  48,  supra,  and  Ginsburg,  Marks,  and  Wertheim,  "Federal 
Oversight  of  Private  Philanthropy,"  op.  cit,  discussing  the  appropriateness  of  judicial  review  of 
the  denial  of  exemption  or  of  revocation  of  an  organization  exempt  status  and  the  employment 
of  federal  equitable  sanctions  as  a  means  of  remedying  abuses  by  tax-exempt  organizations. 

Yarmolinsky  and  Fremonf-6milh,  "Judicral  Remedies  and  Related  Topics,"  note  55,  supra. 

82.  Presumably  legislation  could  enhance  the  usefulness  of  such  powers  by  specifying  circum- 
stances under  which  court  intervention  is  to  be  available. 

83.  H;R.  10612,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  §1202  (1975). 

84.  ^r  example,  after  the  30-day  letter,  but  before  the  90-day  letter. 

85.  Fpr  example,  see  Donee  Group  Report,  note  48,  supra.  ♦  ^* 

*,         I  -  • 

86.  Cf.  the  National  Valuation  Group  of  Art  Experts  presently  used  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  questions  concerning  the  value  of  particular  artistic  works. 

37.  Cf.  Section  ^476(b)  (3),  permitting  taxpayers  to  seek  declaratory  |udgm|nts  with  respect  to 
certain  employee  plans  upon  the  failure'of  the  Service  to  complete  administrative  review  within 
270  days. 

88.  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Poblic  , Needs,  Staffs  "Lrmitations  on  Lobbying  by 
Charitable  Organizations"  (1976),  inventorying  the  constitutional  and  policy /rguments  for  the 
Code  restrictions  on  the  lobbying  actMtics  of  charities.  ( 

John  B.  Huffaker,  "Legislative  Activities  of  Charitable  Organlzatipns  Other  Than  Private 
Foundations  With  Addendum  on  Legislative  Activi^es  of  Private  Fqundations"  (1975),  advising 
of  ambiguities  in  the  law  regarding  the  permissible  area  of  legislative  activities  of  exempt 
organizations  and  o'fferingvatternatives  and  optioris  for  consideration. 

See  John  P.  Persons,  John  J.  Osborn,  Jr.,  and  Charles  F.  Feldman,  "Criteria  For  Exemption 
Under  Section  501(c)  (3)"  (1976),  exploring  the  history  of  the  statutory  criteria  for  exemption 
under  section  501(c)(3)  and  describing  the  manner  m  which^they  have  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts  and  the  )RS.  , 

89.  Sec,  e,g.,  H.R.  8021,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1975)  introduced  June  18,  1975,  which  would 
allow  organizations  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a)  to  participate  in  attempting  to 
"influence  legislatiop  without  jeopardizing  their  exempt  status.  This  bill  would  limit  tJjc  amount 
which  may  be  spent  yearly  to  influence  legislation  by  such  organizations  to  tfic  lesser  of  $1 
million,  or  20%'of  the  first  $500,000  contributed  to  suchr  organization  to  accomplish  its  exempt 
purposes,  15%  of  the  second  $500,000  of  contributions  and  10%  of  the  next  $500,000  and  5% 
of  the  cxcess'^of  $1.5  millioti  of  contributions  could  be  spent  for  lobbying  by  the  organizations. 

90.  For  discussions  with  respect  to  a  permanent^ommission  see  Council  on  Foundations,  Inf., 
"Private  Foundations  and  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,"  op.  ciL,  suggesting  tho  establishment  ofa 
national  commission  independent  of  any  existing  agency  to.supervise  philanthropy;  ^ 

Ginsburg,  Marks,  and  Wertheim,  "Federal  Oversight  of  Private  Philanthropy,"  op.  ciL, 
discussing  proposals  for  a  ri^tional  commission  on  philanthropy  as  a  means  of  transferring  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  a  pew  agency  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  public  interest  is  served  as  much  by  charity  as  by  governmerital  action.  ^ 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  and  Nfaribn  R.  Fremont-Smifh,  *Treserv;ing  the  Private  Voluntary 
Sector:  A  Proposal  For  A  Public  Advisory  Commission  on  Philanthropy"  (1975),' recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  simple  public  advisory  commission  on  philanthropy  to  foster  conditions  in 
whicifi  philanthropy'c'ould  grow  and  improve.  ^ 


PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY:  VITAL  AND  INNOVATIVE  OR 
PASSIVE  AND  IRRELEVANT 

The  Donee  Groupt  Report  and  Recommendations 

In  the  late  and  early   1970s,  many  American  institutions 

wielding  large  amount^  of  apparently  ^naccountable  power  came  under 
scrutiny  by  cftizea  groups  and  Congress.  Private  philanthropy, 
dispensing  billio^s  of  dollars  #inually  and  responsible  primariK  to  its 
own  good  judgment,  was  Aof  e;^cepted.  The  Tax  Reform  Arf  of  1969 
was  ifltex:preteirf  in  thie  ^MIarf^t|^ic  community  as  a  punitive  measure, 
and  possibly  only  the  opening  move  in  a  campaigif  to  alter  the  poWer 
relationships  which  ifad  long  prevailed  in  the  closed  *world  of 
'philanthropic  giving.  i  '  . 

It  was  in  this  context  that  >hn  D,  Rockefeller  III  initiated -the 
Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  Since  the  problems  of  private  philanthrppy  were  thought  of  as 
inextricably  connected  to  the  tax  law,  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways, 
and  Means,  and  George  P.  Schultz,*  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
along  with  WiUiam  E.  Simon,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that 
time  and  later  Secretary,  was  sought  in  creating  the  Commission, 
o  Known  as  the  Filer  Commission,  after  it^  Chairman,  John  H.  Filer, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Company,  it  'has 
spenf  over  in  conducting  a  study  of  private  philanthropy  and 

the  Tiojiprofit  sector. 

The  membership  of  thjp  Commission  was  chosen  overwhelmingly  from 
among  prominent  businessmen,  judges,  religious  leaders,  university 
presidents  and /oundation  eJ^ecutivps.  Given"  this  membership  and, the 
Commission's  ^auspices,  its  work  was  sure  to  have  a  significant  impact  in 
any  future,  discussion  of  the  role  of  private  philahthropy  in  our  national 
•life. 

The  Commission  worked  in  relative  obscurity  until  late  1974  whenl 
group  of  public  interest  and  social  change  organizations  became 
interested  in  and  concerned  with  the  direction  the  Commission  seemed 
to  Be  taking.  A  catalyst  for  these  concerns  was  an  article  written  by 

"^A  coalition  of  public  interest,  social  action,  and  volunteer  groups  acting  as  advisors  to  the 
Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs.   (The  Donee  Groub  has  disbanded  In- 
quirles  about  this  report  shogid  be  made  to  the  National  Committee  for  ResfSnsible  Philanthropy, 
Washington,  D.C.,*organi2ed     1976  to  follow  up  on  many  of  the  Donee  Group  concerns  ) 
.  This  report  is  published  as  originally  submitted  to  the  Commission, 
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Pablo  Eisenberg,  now  President  of  the  Center  for  Community  Change, 
m  the  January  1975  issue  of  The  Grantsmanship  Center  News.  He  noted 
that  the  Commission  had  stressed  the  problems  and  concerns  of  only 
one  half  of  the  philanthropic  equation  -  the  givers  -  and  had  neglected 
the  very  real  and  pressing  needs  of  the  recipients  or  would^e  recipients 
of  philanthropic  latgess,  * 

Mr,  Eisenberg  nated  tljfat  ''the  questions,  Who  gets  wh:^t?.  What  are 
the  priorities^  of  foundations  and -voluntapy  organizations?,  and  t)o 
current  conditions  meet  society's  changing  needs?  have^  either  been 
plajed  dowh  or  largely  ignored/'  He  postulated  that  the  emphasis  of 
the  Cqmmission  s  work  wa^  at  least  partly  the  result  of  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  and  its  advisory  committee.  He  noted  that  they 
reflected  ''very  disproportionately  the  establishment  side  of  both  the 
voluntary  sector  dnd  pfiilanthropic  organizations." 

The  Commission  responded  to  this  criticism  by  asking  Mr.  Eisenberg 
to  assist  Jhem  in  convening  a  meeting  with  public  interest  groups  and 
others  in  Washington  on  March  6,  1975.  As  a  result  of 'that  meeting  and 
subsequent  ones,  the  Commission,  a^t  its  April  18,  1975,  meeting, 
approved  a  proposal  developed  by  public  interest,  social  action  and 
volunteer  organizations  to  provide  additional  research  and  consultation 
on  issues  important  to  recipients  of  philanthroffy  and  to  the 
Commission.  This  proposal  outline^  the  following  tasks: 

1.  To  obtain  the  views,  information  and  experience  from  a  broad 
range  of  organizations  within  the  donee  community. 

2.  To  explore  the  public  needs  and  organizational  concerns  that 
philanthropy  is  either  neglecting  or  not  meeting. 

3.  To   help   review  and  critique   the   studies  and  papers  ah-pdy 
^  ,   prepared   for  thfe  Commisson,  thereby  identifying  gaps  in  its 

research  that  should  be  ^llt?d. 

4.  To  commission  additional  studies  that  c^uld  fill  the  research  gaps 
that  had  been  identified  or  broaden  the  perspective  of  pertinent 
subject  areas.        •  •  ' 

5.  To  provide  specific  comments  and  concrete  policy  recommenda- 
tions on   the   major  issues  before  the  Commissidn  from  the 

'  perspective  of  the  donee  ^community. 
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6.  To  help  the  Commission  membe^s,  staff ,  and  consultants  think  » 
through,-  redefine,  and  possibly,  expand^the  policy  "issues,  assumj)- 
tions  and  recommendations  that  will  characterize  its  final  report. 

7.  To  "Study  and  recommend  the  ways  in  which  the  donee'community  ^ 
can  continue,  to  make  a  contribution  to  any  research,  and  work  on  " 

vprivate  philanthropy  and  public  neells  that  follow  the  official 
termination  of  the  Commission's  life. 

.     The  Donee  Group  (as  it  called  > itself  partly  for  .  want  of  3  better' 
name)  has  carried  out  these  tasks  by  engaging  in  a^ariety  of  activities, 
including  consultation,  research  and  the  sponsoringTfceveral  meetings' 
attended  by  a  wide   cross  section  of  interested  organizations  and 
individuals.   The  group  is  composed  of  org'anizations  involved  in 
minority  rights,  urban  affairs,  tax  reform,  voluntary  action,  environ- 
mental action,  public  interest  law,  housing,  women's. rights,  community 
organizing,  service  to  the  handicapped,  children's  rights,  social  service, 
consumer  rights  and   citizen  participation  'activities  in  addition  to 
scholars  and  some  observers  from  the  donor  community.  Since  April  15,  ■ 
1975,  the  Donee  Group  as  a  whole  has  met  on  ten  occasions.  There 
have  also  been  meetings  in  California  and"  New  York  with  donee 
organizations  which  were  not  members  of  tU  Donee  Group.  In  addition 
we  have  met  individually  with  representatives  of  a  jvide  range  of 
organizations,  including  l^oundation  executives,  advocates  for  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,,  the  physically  handicapped,  local  art  groups,  religigus  organi- 
zations a;id  local  social  action  and  community  organizations  in  various 
parfs  of  flie  countrj^.   The  staff  and  members  of  the  Donee  Group  con- 
sulted with  Commission  members  and  staff  on  a  regular  basis.  We  have  had . 
various  research  studies  prepared  by  outside  consultajits  and  have  pro- 
duced analyses  of  our  own. 

Tbrdugh  all  of  those  efforts  we  have  attempted  to'get  this  Commis- 
sion on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs  to  deal  with  the  ques-  , 
tions  that  are  implied  in  its  title.  For  instance,  in  our  interim  report  on 
Jfune  16,  1975,  we  urged  them  to  exariiine  the  questions: 

"What  are  the  nation's  pu|)lic  needs?  How  are  they  being  met  -fiy  ^  " 
private  philanthropy?  By  government?  Which  needs  should  be  met  by  ' 
governmentT Which  by  private  philanthropy?" 

Because  the  concerns  of  the  Commission  seemed  to  center  almost  ,  • 
solely  on  technical  tax  considerationfr,  we  urged  that  it  take  a  larger 
perspective  and  ask: 
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^^Who  benefits?  And  who  should  benefit  from  private  philanthropy?''^ 
Once  these  value-laden  priorities  were  determined,  we  suggested,  the 
"ftijvyr  Uuestio;is  include  the  taxassues  as  well  as  governance,  donor 
control,  and  accessibility.  We  maintained  that  "all  ef  tHese  are  basically 
rTre|hods  or  m<*ans  to  attain  perTain  ends.  If  these,  ends  are  clearly  under- 
stoi^l,  methods  of  attaining. them  become  easier  to  find." 


To  a  large  extent  we  failed  at ^  our  effort  to  have  the  Commission 
seriously  and  directly  address  these  basic  questions,  as  an  examination 
of  the  Commission'sreport  will  reveal. 

We  succeeded  in  moving  the  Commission  to  accept  our  point  of  view 
in  some  areas.  But  now  that  the  Comrpission  has  completed  its  work 
•^d:.we  have  fulfilled  our  obligation-  to  them,  we  feel  we  must  calt 
..attention  to  our  differences  both  on  the  basic  policy  issues  and  on  the' 
/recomraendations^which  flow  from  them.      ^  '  ^ 

We  have  three  groups  o^  recommendations  which  are  discussed  in 
'<letail  in  this  report.  They  arise- from  our  findings  that^ 

l^Access  to  the  philanthropic  process  must  be  widened  and  made 
r^r^  readily  available  to  many  organizations  presently  shut  out  of  the 

,  system.  Similarly,  greater  accountability  and  changes  in  governance  are/ 
necessary  to  strengthen  as  well  as  to  provide  greater  access  to  the 

/system.    *  * 

2.  The*  donor  community  .must  be  redefined  and  broadened  by  giving 
all  people  (includirig  non-itemizers  and  non-filers)  the  incentive  to 
^  allocate  money  to  charity.  .  ^  ,  "^'^T^ 

'  3.  ^he  present  system  of  government  regulation  and  tiontrol  of 
philanthropic  organizations  must,  be  overhauled  to  eliminate 
impediments  to  certain  necessary  activities  and  to^  provide  exeYnpt 
organizations  with  competent,  conscientious  and  nonpartisan  oversight 
and  supervision.  ' 

It  should  be  noted  that  those  of  us  who  have  signed  this  report  do  so 
as  individuals'  and  not  as  representatives  of  our>organizations.  We  have 
met  together  as  an  ad-hoc  association  of  concerned  citizens  and  have 
made  specific  recommendations  to  the  Filer  Commission  and  now  to 
the  public  in  hopes  of  providing  the  debate  over  these'  important  issues 
with  a  perspective  that  it  would. not  have  otherwise  had.  It  is  for  that 


jeason  that  We  have  made  man)  compromises  and  come  to  conclusions, 
which  ire,  "by  no  "means  unanimous  in  several  instances.  Those  signing 
this  report  do  n^ot  necessarily  agree  with  each  specific  recommendation. 
However,  the)  do  agree  on  the  general  values  and  principles  embodied 
herein  vyhich  suggest  that  a  drastic  reevaluattbn  and  impK)vement  of  the 
workings  of  ]phtta^thro^y  must  be  brought  about.  Therefore,  we  hope 
that  debate  wiH"Tenter  oii  the  principles  which  lead  us  to  make  those 
recommendations  as  well  as  the  recommendations  themselves.  * 

Introduction 

^  What  role  will  private  philanthropy  play  in  our  national  life  in  the 
next  decade?  ^  •  '  ,      /        .  _ 

Wiir  it  provide  the,  resources  foi^  constructive  innovation,  the  sbed 
mone)  for  new  institutions  and  new  issues,  the  venture  capital  for  social 
change?  Will  i^tohtribute  t^o  the  solutions  of  the  hard  problems  of 
American  society  in  our  most  perilous  period?  Will  private  philanthropy 
become  an  open^  vit^l  and  accessible  force  for  progress?  • 

Or  will  it  continue  in  the  patterns  of  the  past,  basically  supporting 
established  programs  of  established  institutions,  largely  refusing  to 
recognize  new  needs^  and  continuall)  fighting  a  rear-guard  action  against 
mounting  public  and  congressional  concern  with  the  private  use  of 
public  money?  These  are  the  questions  one  would  expect  a  Commission 
on  Private  Philanthropy  and  'Public  Needs  to  ^address.  In  this  context,  it 
j§  also  worthwhile  to  ask:  Does'  the  Commission's  report  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future,  or  is  it  just  another  study^to  De  shelved  and 
forgotten  as  irrelevant:  to  the  needs  of  Amefica  at  ti^e.  beginning  of  its 
third  century?  .  ^     '  '  .  ^ 

*  We  recognize  the  significant  contribution  to  many  areas  of  oUr 
national  lif6  which  the  nonprofit  sector  has  made  in  the  pa^t.  Mucb^zof 
the  work  of  various  foundations  stands  out  as  excellent  examples^of  the' 
best  of^  philanthropy.  JBut  we  fear  that  more  of  the  s^ime  from  the  vast 
majority  of  the  itonprofit  sector  will  not  suffice.  At  present,  philan- 
thropy has  largely  failed  to  meet  or  has  Barely  met  the  needs  of  many 
constituencies  within  our  society.  It  has  also  failed  to  have  substantial 
impact  on  the  most  pressing  issues  of  the  day,  such  as  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, the  energy  crisis,  inflation,  world  hunger^,  women's  rights,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  Future  problems  promise  to  be  dramatically  dif- 
ferent from  the  past  in  both  degree  and  kind.  Private  philanthropy  will 
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J)'c  called  upon  to  meet  more  complicated  and  djfficult  challenges, 
calling  for  innovation  and  new  solutions,  not  the/^tried,and  true." 

Shortly  over  two  years  ago,  the  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy 
and  Public  Needs,  in  their  own  words,  '/launched  a  broad-range,  irt- 
depth  study  of  philanthrop) ,  its  relationship  to  government  and  its  role 
in  American  society*"  The)  listed  the  following  ''basic  areas  for*j|udy 
and  analysis.^' 

•  Should  our  society  continue  to  encourage  the.. formation  and 
support  of  private  organizations  and  institutions  as  a  major  means 
of  satisfying  our  public  needs? 

•  -Would  the  fabric  of  American^  society  be  altered  if  gcrvernment 
replaced  the  private  initiative  and  effort  which  traditionally  defineJ 
and  m^t  our  public  needs? 

i  What  is   the  approj)riate  relationship  between  government  and 
private  society  in  harnessing  ^tional  resources  of  creative  initia- ' 
tive,  energy  and  inoney^o  define?- and  meet  o\ir  public  needs? 

,  •  Is  the  present  system  of  private  support  ^providing  adequate 
resources  for  society's  needs  or  should  new  sources  be  found?  How 
can  •ejrtsting  -sources  be  strengthened,-  perhaps  through  public 
support  in  the  form  *  of  improved  tax  incentives?  Should  the 
present  Jrend  toward  indreased  governynental  support  be 
encouraged? 

•  Are  our  society's  resources  devoted  to  satisfying  coTiitnuility  needs 
being  appropriately  allocated  among  the  n\any  purposes,  organiza- 
tfons  and  institutions  which  depend  on  private  support? 

•  Is  the  federal  tax  system  an  effective  and  desirable -me^ns  for 
encouraging  private  doi>ations?  Should  the  pre^^ent  system  be 
modified  to  achieve  more  e^it}^and  tax  rate  pro^ssioil? 


•  Are  other  means  possible  to  encourage  aniHsupplement  private 
^  support  for  public  needs^  in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  the  present 

tax  system?  '  \ 

•  How  has  private  philanthropy  adapted  to  changing  issues  and 
expectations  and  to  changes  in  the  role  of  government? 
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•  •What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  non-financial  phUanthropy,  ^uch 
as  (ionate.d  time  ^by  individuals  and  organizations  and  how  is  this 
related  to  incenrives  for  financial  philanthropy? 

All  of  these  questions  implied  that  the  Commission  was  going  to^ 
make  some  qualitative  judgments  -about  how'  philanthropy  had  per- 
forme^^in  the  pa^t  and  how  it  should  perform  in  the  future.  .Instead, 
the  Commission  has  dealt  mostly  with  quantitative  assessments  of  the 
economic  and  tax  law  problems  facing  established  philanthropic  institu-  ' 
^    tions.  ' 

It  is  our  view^that  the  Commission's  report  fails  to  deal  adequately 
with  many  issues  of  present  and  future  importance  to  the-  private  non- 
profit sector.  The  report  fails  to  recognize  the  need  for  profound 
reform  t^  improve  the  philanthropic  process;  it  opts  for  exhortation  and 
i^Ieas  to  open,  and  reform  the  process  when 'legislation  and  structural 
changes^  may  be  necessary;  it  continues  to  plead  for*  the 'status  quo;  it 
fails  to  recognize  the  needs  of  new  a^^  emer^ng  issues  and  organiza- 
tions; it  fails  to  deal  adequately  with  problems  ^f  corporate  and  union 
donors  and  federated  drives  such  as  United  Way;  it  fails  to  deal  with 
problems^  of  regulation  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  "and  it  post- 
pones many  important  issues  in  the  hope  that  the  proposal  to  create  a 
perrmment  Commission  will  soon  be  implemented. 

It^is  worth  reme/niiering  that  the  tax  and  financial  matters  which 
;^  occupied  so  much^qf  the  Comraissibn's  time'^nd  resources  are  not  ends 

*  in  themselves,  but  merely, means  to  achieve  policy  goals.  \V;e  regret  that  ' 

•  the  Commission  too  often  failed  to  recognize  that  it  was  dealing  with 
public  policy  issues  affecting  the  livqs  of  real*  people.  \ 

'  •  .        *•  .  * 

^   Our  basic  dissatisfaction  with**  the  Cortmission's  major  findings  and  . 
cbiiclirsions  may  be  Briefly  summarized  as  foUOwS:  J  ^ 

1.  Important  groups  a;id  issues  have  been  given  inadequate  considera-. 
tion  in  the  Commission's  report.  Thqse  groups  have  been  variously 
described  as  social  action  or  public  interest  op  minority  advocate  organi- 
^  zations.l  They  include  the  following:  (a)  the  smaller,  newer,  primarily 
local  organizations  dealing' with  a  wide  spectrum  of  concerns;  (b)  groups 
advocating  minority  and  ^women's  rights;  and  (c)  groups  engaged  in  over- 
seeing, monitoring  and  evaluating  government  and  other  institutions  of, 
the  so(iiety.  These  include  public  interest  law,  consumer  and  environ- 
mental organizations  as  well  as  those  institutions  providing  technical 
services  to  otherwise  powerless  organization^. 
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^Although  the  Commission  recognizee  the  support  of  organizations 
such  as  these  to  be  one  of  ''the  eaduring  pragniafic  functions  seen  for 
nonprofit  organizations,"  it  3oes  nbt  make  recommendations  to  remedy 
the  lack  of  support  which  these  issues  and  organizations  have  received 
froni  the  nonprofit  sector.  ^ 

2.  The  report  does  not  deal  adequately  with  the  need  for  improving 
the  philanthropic  p^cess  b)  providing  greater  access,  accountability  and 
changes  in  the  governance  of  private  nonprafit  organizations.  The  report 
rec5gni!aes  the  problems,  yet  the  recQmmendatio^is  which  follow  do  not 
provide  the  me^ns  to  achieve  these  rhetorical  goals.  Also,  the  draft  fails 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  special  problems  of  accountability  of  and 
access  to  United  Way,  corporate  and  union  donors. 

3.  A  major  concern  of  the  report  is  the  need  to  protect  established 
institutions  of  higher  education,^  health,  welfare  and  the  arts.^  The 
Commission  has  not  adequately  considered,  or.has/ejected,  non-philan- 
thropic means  of  supporting  these  institutipns  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  need  to  find  alternative  sources  of  support  is  clearly' umlerstood. 

«  •  ,1^      .   ^  -  „  "         •  ' 

4.  The  changing  relationship  between  the  public  and  private  sectors 
has  not  been  analyzed  and  no  recommendations  for  the  future  have 
been  made.  The  Commission  has  failed  to  answer  two  l)asic  questions. 
The  first  is:  Which  public'  needs  should  be  met  by  private  nonprofit 
groups  and  which  by  public  bodies?  The  se'cond  is:  Which  needs  should 
be  met  with  government  funds  and  which  with  philanthropic  funds? 
Not  only  has  the  Commission  failed  to  clarify  these  issues,  it  has  further 
confused  them  by  equating,  public  funding  with  pubHiT  auspices.  The 
Commission  should  have  dealt  with  finding  ways  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  nonprofit  groups  while  providing  them  w^th  necessary 
government  funding.  r  *  , 

Although  this  report  is  to  some  extent  a  catalog  of  our  disagreements 
with  the  Commission,  there  are  some  issues  on  which  we  agree  and 
others  on  which  our  differences  are  minor  or  ones  of'  degree.  Thp 
Commission's  recommendation  on  lobbying  and  personal  or  institutional 
selfSenefiting  are  substantially  the  same  as  ours.  Those  on  donor 
control  of  foundations,  expenditure  responsibility,  public  information 
requirements  and  others  represent  different  approaches  to  ^solving  the 
problem  but  also  reflect  our  agreement  on  the  principles  behind  those 
approaches. 
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THE  BASIC  POLICY  ISSUES 


This  section  will*  attempt  to  set  forth  the  Donee  Group's  values  and  . 
concerns  as  reflected  in  the  meetings  and  other  activities  which  we  have  ' 
sponsored.  ^We  also  will  attempt  to  assess  what  we  beUeve  to  be  the 
.Commission's  major  value  assumptions  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  ° 
context  from  which  we  beUeve  the  Commission's  policy  recommenda- 
'  tions  flow.      '       ,        \  ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Donee  Qroup  agrees  with^many  .of  the 
most  important  Commission  value  assumptions,  such  as  th»  need  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  private,  nonprofit  sector  and  the  need  to 
preserve  freedom  of  choice  for  philanthropic  su{)port.  Disagreement 
arises,  however,  on  questions  of  the  relative  utility 'of  certain  kinds  of 
giving,  the  proper-role  of  goyernment  and  the  need  for  basic  reform  jn 
access  and  governance.  *'         ,  . 

■J. 

^  The  Perspectives  of  the  Donee  Group  - 

We  view  the  issues  of  private  phUanthropy  and  public  needs  in  the 
context  of  a-  society  in  which  power  arid  resources  are  grossly  misal- 
located.  Ours  is  a  society  in  which  racial,  ethni^'  sexual  and  other  forms    •  1 
of   discriipination  deny  many  the  poUtical,  ^economic  and^  social, 
advantages  enjoyed  by  other  Aftiericans.  It  is  also  a  society  in'  which  •  ' 
misallocations  of  povi^f^-ai^^ ,  (iiscrimjnating  patterns  have  created 
widespread  distrust  and  disaffection  for  institutions  of  power  of  all 
kinds.  But  it  is  a  society  nonetheless  with  iHany  mechanisms,  both 

^  public  and  private,  for  remedying  its  ills.?  ' 
Given  this  general  point  of  view  we  flew  private  philanthropy  as  »  .  * 

'  valuabjt  took  4Q„be  used  in  meeting  public*  needs.  When  philanthropy  . 

°^doed  Uve  u^^e^thej^eal  of  an  irinovative,  fearless  afeent  of  social  change 
and  an  advQc^e^fpr^  tho'se.  who  are-.most'ih  fveed,  jt  becomes  inyaluable. , 
Sarah  Carey  ,-in  her  paper  "Phijanthfopy  ^nd  thV  Powerless,"  points  to.  , 

';,se^eral  instants ^rf^  suppoFT  f^^  as  the' Natpnal-    '  • 

Welfare  Rights  Organisation,  the  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Edu.cationaLPund^and-4lie5oua^rn  Regipnal  Cotmcil  Vbter  Education 

.'Projeel  whic| jlhigrate;^^kh  As  M^yion  Fremont-* 
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Smith  and  Adam  Yarmolinsky  state  in.  their  paper  ,^  private 'philan- 
thropy "...  can  foste^  constructive  innovation,  and  it  can  sustain 
valuable  but  neglected  oi^igoing  activities,  making  room  for  diversity,  and 
broadening  the  field  of  choice  for  possible  government  support."  They 
also  acknoVvledge  that  "...  it  can  simply  indulge  in  an  exchange  of 
back-scratching  favor?  jvithin  a  narrow  circle  of  wealth." 

We  believe  that  instead  of  being  the  venture  capital  for  social  change, 
philanthropy  has,  for  the  most  part,  patterned  itself  after  its  corporate 
and  governmental  counterparts.  Most  of  it  has  become  bureaucratic,  safe 
and  more  conservative  and  less  willing  to  take  risks  than  Ihe  govern- 
ment. ^ 

Other  observers  support  this  contention.  For  example: 

^ ,  1 .  Archibald  GiUps,  President  of  the  John  Ha>  Whitney  Foundation  in 
an  article  entitled  "Real  Politics"  in  the  January/February  1975 
issue  of  foundation  News.finds  that  less  than  1  percent  of  founda- 
tion grants  in  1972  and  1973  dealt  with  funflamental  questions 
relating  to  the  functioning  of  major  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

.  * 

2.  Herman ,  Gallegos  in  his  study.  Foundations*  Responsiveness  to 
Concern^  of  Minority  Groups,  finds  that  less  than  1  percent  of 
foundation  ^ants  in  1972-73-74  went  for  the  benefit  of  social  and 
ethnic  minorities.  I 

3.  Sarah  Carey  in  her  Commission  paper,  "Philanthropy  ind  the 
Powerless,"  says,  "Regardless  of  how  the  pie  is  sliced,  there  is  no 
question  that  grants  made  directly  for  social  change  or  to  assist  the 
powerless  are  dwarfed  by  the  massive  philanthropic  contributions 
made  annually  in  support  of  education,  the  arts,  health  services 
and  the  like."  •    -  / 

4.  Mary  Jean  Tully  in  her  Donee  Group  paper,  "Who's  Funding  the 
Women's  Movement?";finds  that  projects  designed  to  improve  the 
-status  of  women  amounted  to  less  than  1/5  of  1  percent  of 

.  foundation  grants  between,  1972  and  1974. 

5.  The  figures  in  .Giving  U.S.A.,  1975  show  that  35.4  percent  of  all 
phUanthropy  goes  to  established  institutions  of  higher  education, 
hospitals,^  museums  and  the  like  with  another  43.1  percent 
expended  on  religion.  Mostlo^  S^hat  remains'  is  used  to  support 
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institutions  with  JirgcHfad  expenses  wftich  perform  functions 
and  provide  services  similar  if  not  identical  to  those  performed  by 
government.  '      ,         "  ■ 


We  believe  that  a  critical  role  for  philanthrop))  is  support  of  organiza- 
tions monitoring,  overseeing  or  seekihg  changes  in  government,  industry 
-and  other  established  institutions.  We  agree  with  Waldemar  Nielsen's 
conclusion  that  the  essential  role  of  a  private  philanthropy  is  to  support 
independent  centers  of  initiative  to  challenge,  criticize,  and  provide  a 
creative  spark  for-  the  massive  governmental,  economic,,  social  and 
religious  institutions  which  increasingly  dominate  our  national  life." 
Equally  important,  private  philanthropy  must  help  to  build  institutions 
and  provifle  technical  assistance  for  deprived  communities  (such 'as 
woJnen,  Blacks,  the  Spanish  speaking)  as  they  begin  to  partake  of  the 
Kghts  of  the  majority  and  to 'consolidate  and  maintain  the  gains  they 

We  do  not  believe  that  philanthropy'  should  have  as  its  primary 
purpose  the  support  of  private  institutions  performing  essential  public 
services  that  are  being  delivered  by  business  or  government.  Higher 
education,  health  care,  the  arts  and  other  public  functions  may  be 
performed  by  public  or  private  institutions.  In  either  case,  it 'is  done 
largely  with  public  rather  than  private  funds.  Since  the  amounts 
available  from  philanthropy  for  support  ofi  service  organizations  will 
never  be  equal  to  the  task  those  organizations  must  undertake,  philan- 
thropy  must  consider  altering  its  objects  of  support  to  make  optimum 
use  of  Its-limited  resources.  It  can  do  this  by  applying  relatively  small' 
amounts  of  money  to  soc^hange,  monitorfng  and  oversight  functions 
which  can  have  long-lasting  impact  of  great  significance. 

As  philanthropy  has  an  impact  in  certain  areas,  it  should,'  (except  in 
^ses  of  certain  minorities  which  need  substantial,  "catching  up*'),  move 
on  to  new  concerns  and  leave  to  government  or  other  institutions  the 
burden  of  permanent  funding,  a  ta^t' which  the  nonprofit  sector  cannot 
be  expected  to  fulfill.  Private  philanthropy  should  permanently  maintain 
only  those  groups  which  bversee,  monitor  and  "goad"  the  ongoing 
process.  In  order  to  maintain  the  responsiveness  to  changing  needs  that 
such  a  system  requires,  philanthropy  must  provide  greater  access  to 
those  new  issues  and  organizations  that  reflect  emerging  needs.  In  many 
ca^s  that  will' not  be  enough.  Philanthropy  will  have  to  actively  seek 
objects  of  support  rattier  thSn,  remaining  essehtiaUy  passive  while 
SMpporting  established  institutions. 

o  ....         139  .  . 
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It  is  ecjually  important  for  nonprofit  organizations  which  are, 
recipients  of  philanthropy  to  remain  open  and  responsive.  Many  of 
these  groups  act  as  though  the  preservation  of  the  organization  is  more 
important  than  meeting  the  needs  if  the  public.  Given  the  key  role 
they  must  .play,  it  is  especially  importapi  for  t\\ese  groups  to  evaluate 
themselves  criticalty  in  relation  to  thje  jjiJi)lic  they  serve.  ^         '        *  , 

Most  other  institutions  in  our  sodet)  have  recognized  or  have  been  ^ 
made  to  recognize  the  value  of  openness  and  accountability.  Freedopi 
of  information  and  ''sunshine"  laws  are  increasingly  regulatiii^the 
process  of  g9vernment.  Some  corporations  have  responded  to  the 
corporate  responsibility  movement  and  the  demands  of  the  general 
public  by  revealing  more  and  more  about  their  operations.  The  citizen 
movement  which  propelled  this  process  has  found  thai  philanthropy  is 
lagging  far  behind  in  openness  and  responsiveness  to  many  constit- 
uencies. Many  people  ask  the  same  questions  that  Mavity  and  Ylvisaker 
pose:  ""Why,  in  a  society  that  values  equality  of  opportunity  so  highly, 
should  such  a  vital  process  as  the  private  allocation  of  otherwise-taxed 
resources  He  so  organically  tied  to  private  wealth?  Isn't  it  time 
to  democratize  philanthopy,  and  make  certain  —  as  we  have  with  other 
vital  processes  —  of  more  equal  access  and  participation?" 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  permanent  role  for  a  private 
nonprofit  sector.  Monitoring  institujtons  of^  power  and  providing 
vehicles  for  emerging  minorities  to  gain  their  rightful  place  in  society' 
will  always  be  necessary  tasks  and, these  tasks  are  even  jnore  important 
as  government  on  all  levels  grows  larger  and  further  ren1l)ved  from  the 
citizen. 


Commission  Perspectives 

There  are  several  explicit  and  implicit  value  assumptions  permeating 
the  draft  of  the  Commission's  final  report.  These  value  assumptions 
include  the  following: 

Preserving  the  Status  Quo  '  '  - 

"For  now  &nd  the  forseeable'  future,  however,  the  Commission  feels 

<  I' 

.that  any  inducements  to  giving— should  not  be  constructed  so  as  to 
discourage  giving  to  current  recipietks."    (Filer  Commission  Report, 
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p.  128.)   Thus,  baldly  stated,  is  the  Commission's  major  assumption  - 
preserving  favored  treatment  of  established  private  institutions  in  the 
areas  of  higher  education,  health,  welfare  and  the  arts.  As  we  have 
attempted  to  demonstrate  through  research  papers  and  meetings,  there 
are,  of  course,  competing  values  and  competing  organizations  which  are 
given  insufficient  attention  by  philanthropy  in  general,'  and  by  the 
Commission's  report.  These  organizations,  which  are  described  in  greater 
detail  below,  include  those  engaged  in  efforts  to  Achieve  social  justice  or 
social  change  and  those  which  advocate  for  or  on  behalf  of  under- 
represented  minorities.4  There  arc  occasional  references  in  the  draft  to 
these  groups,  but  there  is  little  recognition  that  these  are  new  constit- 
uencies which  philanthropy  must  serve.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  recogni- 
tion of  the  many  worthy  causes  which  are  underfunded  or  ignored 
Moreover,  no.  effort  is  made  to  analyze  the  structural  or  institutional 
reasons  that  social  change  and  newer  and  smaller  organizations  and 
issues  have  such  difficulties. 

While  the  report  recognizes  that  support  of  "cutting  edge"  issues  and 
organizations  is  ope  of  the  most  valid  justifications  for  private  philan- 
thropy, this  is  little  more  than  lip  service  when  one  considers  the  major 
thrust  of  the  report  and  th&  hierarchy  of  Commission  values.  The  report 
tiontains  many  examples  drawii  from  the  problems  of  higher  education 
and  health  care  delivery  but  virtually  nothing  about  public  interest 
consumer,  or  environmental  law,  or  organizations  engaged  in  public 
pohcj^  development,  or  overseeing  government;  the  market  place  and  the 
media,  or  community  organizing  and  advocating  minority  rights.  ^_ 

Although  one  of  the  Commission's  "Basic  Issues",was  an  examination 
of  the  appropriate  relationship  between  government  and  private  society 
in  defining  and  meeting  our  public  needs,  there  is  no  serious  debate 
over  whether  there  is  a  continued  need  for  private  support  of  certain 
kiDds  of  institutions.  For  example,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  there  is 
excess  capacity  in  the  country  of  hospital  beds  and  institutions  of 
higher  education;  Yet  the  Commission  has  not  grappled  with  the  hard 
questions  x>f  reallocating  limited  phUanthropic  dollars  from  these  areas 
to  those  in  greater  need.  -  - 

In  addition,  the  report  contains  no  analysis  of  the  purposes  for  which 
philanthropic  dollars  are  given,  beyond  the  calculation  for  "welfare"  pr 
•  "education"  or  "health."  Within  these  general  categories,  moreover, 
most  grants  are  made  to  the  relatively  established  organizations  and  for 
.   relatively  "non-cutting-edge"  purposes.  The  Commission  states  that 
,    private  funds  can  pi*ovide  an  'edge  of  quality'...,"  but. does  not 
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analyze  the  uses  made  of  philanthropise  dollars.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
^  purposes  for  which  grants  are  made  are  often  no  more  innovative  or 
imaginative  than  the  choice  of  organizations  receiving  the  bulk  of 
philanthropic  giving.  r^-.  _  ,1- 

4 

Failure  to  Assess  Public  Needs 

As  indicated  above,  once  the  Commission  had  determined,  a  priori, 
that  established  objects  of  giving  should  continue  to  be  supported,  there 
was  no  need  to  asfeess  relative  public  needs.  And,  not  surprisingly,  the 
Commission  has  made  no  attempt  to  discuss  ox  catalog  such  needs  or  to 
decide  which  public  needs  should  be  publicly  supported  and'  which 
^    supported  b^"  private  philanthropy. 

Why,  for  example,  is  higher  education  or  the  arts  of  such  concern  to 
the  Commission  'and  not  problems  of  housing  or  nutrition  Or  reform  of 
our  criminal  and  p^nal  laws?  Why  is  the  report  full  of  health  c^re 
delivery  examples,  but  so  little  on  preventive  medicine  or  occupational 
disease?  Why  is  there  no  mention  of  the- role  of  private  philanthropy  in* 
the  energy  crisis' or  in  problems  of  nuclear  proliferation  or  inflation  or 
dozens  of  other  crushing  problems?  Are  these  not  public  needs  with, 
which  private  philanthropy  ought  to  try  to  deal? 

In  short,  the  Commission  has  only  done  half  of  Jts  job  unless  and 
until  it  makes  an  effort  to  answer  the  kind  of  question  it  initially  set 
for  itself:  What  are^our  "public  needs'',  and  how  are  they  to  be 
supported? 

3  *  ' 

Fear  of  Government 

The  repo^  recognizes  the  increasing  role  of  government  support  to 
higher  education,  health  care,  welfare  and  the  arts,  but  ^insists,  without 
adequate  substantiation,  fhat  such  support  inevitably  diminishes 
independence  and  lead^s  to  political  interference.  This  f^ar  of  govern* 
ment  pervades  the  report.  It  is  implicit  in  the  dismissal  of*  most  alterna- 
tive methods  of  support  for  these  institutions,  such  as  a  voucher  system 

^  or  matching  grants,  and  \t  is  .explicit  in  the  refusal  to  accept  a  greater 
role  for  government  in  governance,  access  and  accountability.  Yet  the 

^Commission's  research  lai^ely  fails  to  substantiate  these  fears.  The' 
report  dodfe  not  docjument  its  concern  with  government  interference  in* 
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the  program$  and  operations  of  institutions  receiving  government 
si^PP^^  It  also,  does  not  distinguish  between  the  role  of  government  as 
phila^ropist  and  its  role  as  regulator.  As  Professor  Galbraith  has 
^j^^^^d,  . .  the  role  of  government,  when  one  contemplates  reform, 
is  a  dual  one.  Th^overnment  is  a  major  part  of  the  problem;  it  is  also 
central  to  the  remedy." 

,  There  have,  in  fact,  been  examples  of  political  interference  in  the 
exemption  and  audit  pr|0cess  conducted  by  the  I.R.S.  And  there  surely 
must  be  examples  of  government  attempts  to  interfere  in  program  and 
policy  decisions  of  .organizations  receiving  government  support.  But  is 
the  alternative  of  interference  by  private  philanthropy  preferable?  The 
report  fails  to  recognize  that  very  often  private  sources  of  support  will 
dictate  -to  potential  grantees  in  an  equally  egregious  manner.  For 
example,  Y^le  alumni  recently  reduced  their  contributions  in  order  to 
force  the  University,  to  change  their  admission  policy  which  had  resulted 
in  fewer  progeny  of  graduate^^  being  admitted. 

IiJi^ort,  the  problem  is  not  meddling,  control  or  interference;  it  is 
the  -potential  sburce  government  -  which  gives  rise. to  the 
Commission's  fears.  It  is  our  view  that  not  only  are  fears  of  government 
not  documented,  but  that  the  Commission  has  not  adequately 
recognized  the  methods  by  which  private^  sources  of  .support  exert 
equally  extensive  t)onds  over  recipients  of  giving. 

The  Commission  should  have  focused  on  how  to  retain^the  privacy 
and  independence  of  those  institutions  during  a  period  in  which  the 
proportion  of  their  budgets  coming  from  government  is  increasing.  This 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  a  pluralistic  society.  We  are  no 
further  towarJits  solution  than  we  were  two  years  ago. 

Excessive  Confidence  in  Self-Re^tion 

^        '  *  • 
The  Commission  has  an  unjustified  belief Mn  the  efficacy  of.vSelf- 
rcgulation.  Many  of  its  jecohimendations  qn  governance,  access  and 
^accountability  rely  on  exhortation  and  self-regulation.  This  is  partly; 
bdsed  on  fear  of  government  interference,  but  it  does  not  recognizp  the| 
futility  of  self-regulation.  ; 

;in  a  paper  on  ^^Self-Regulation  in  Private  Philanthropy''  prepared  by 
^Peter  Meek  for  the  Commission  it  is  stated: 
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During  this  study  several  persons  expressed  the  opinion  that  self- 
regulation  by  the  private  sector,  including  philanthropy,  is  a  myth  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  concept  which  the  private  sector  believes  it 
^tices  and  behind  which  it  rallies  when  the  threat  of  government 
intervention  is  perceived.  ^  -     '%  * 

Oji  the  basis  of  present  knowledge  and   understanding  of  self- 
?gulation  in  philanthropy,  the  cynical  observations . .  .  cannot  be 
convincingly  contradicted: 

srtainly  it  was  the  absence  of  effective  self-regulation  that 
coWibuted  to  the  restrictive  regulations  imposed  on  private  founda- 
tions by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  This  report  makes  it  evident, 
to6,  that  self-regulation  mechanisms  have  made  no  startling  progress 
among  private  foundations  since  1969. 

Previo\s  studie^^olNphilanthropy  su.ch  as  the  Peterson  and  Treasury 
Report!  have  suggested  reforms  through  self-regulation.  They  have  not 
succeedWl  in  .accomplishing  much,  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that 
any  institution  willingly  alters  its  procedures,  especially  toward  greater 
openness  and  accountability,  without  outside  pressure  of  some  kind. 


n 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


^he  Donee  Group,  working  .with  essentially  the  same  information  as 
thq  Filer  Commissipn,  lias  come  to  different  conclusions  on  most  issues 
because  of  the  different  perspe*ctives  discu^ed  a1^|^  However,  we^eel 
that  in  many  instances  our  recommendations  are  more  iii^^oncert  with 
the  Commission's  own  research  than  are  theirs.  ^ 

We  present  our  re^^ommendations  in  the  hope '  that  debate  over  these 
important  issues  will  be  stimulated.  We  strongly  believe  that  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  brfth  philanthropy  and  society  in  genor^l  if  the  questions 
we  raise  ai%  not  part  of  "^that  debate. 
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Improving  the  Philanthropic  Process 

The  Donee  Group's  most"  important  conclusion  is  that  individuals 
and  organized  philanthropies  must  reorder  Jhe|r  priorities  for  giving  to 
insure  that,  in  the,  words  of  Alan  Pifer,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation-,  "the 'benefit  should  go  to  those  who  are  most  i„  need  of 
benefit.  That  is,  the  poor,  the  downtrodden,  those  that  have  suffered 
discrimination."  Such  an  exhortation  is  ineffective  unless  specifically 
implemented  but  given  past  history,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  acted  upon 
voluntarily.  Therefore,  we  endorse  the  following  specific  legal  remedies 
which,  m  our  opinion,_^will  change  the  rules  of  the  phUanthropic  • 
majket  place  sufficiently  so  that  groups  engaged  in  "citizen  empower- 
ment  and  other  social  change  activities  will  be  able  to  compete  on  a 
more  equal  basis  with  the  older,  larger  and  .nore  nationally  cyiented 
groups  now  enjoying  a  substantial  monopoly. 


4- 


Limit  Donor  Control 


In  order  to  improve  access  to  the  philanthropic  process, -the  Donee 
Group  recommends  a  phase  out  of  donor  control  over  charitable 
organizauons.  SpecificaUy,  the  governing  boards  of  all  ^  foundations 
would  be  required  by  law  to  have  no  less  than  one  third 'public 
members  immediately  and  no  less  than  two  thirds  public  members  after- 
five  year^  Public  members  would  be  defined  negatively  to  eliminate 
donors,  their  relatives  and  business  associates. 

The  Filer  Commission  takes  the  opposite  approach  of  providing 
incentives  for  decreasing  donor  control  of  foundations  through  creation 
of  a  new  entity  called  an  "independent  foundation"  which  would  not 
be  subject  to- the  limitations  on  giving  placed  pn  private  foundations  by' 
the  Tax  Reform  Acf  of  1969.  The  Donee  Group  does,  not  reject  its 
approach  but  feels  that  it  should  operate  in  tandem  with  our  phase-out 
plan.  "  ^ 

■Although  we  recognize  that  many  of  the  larger,  national  foundations 
already  comply  with  our  recommendatian,5  we  believe  it  will  prove 
useful  m  reforming  those  small,  local  and  tightly  controlled  foundations 
which  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  ^ant-making  organizations.  It 
would  make  clear  to  donors'that,  as  the  Council  on  Foundations  report 
to  the  Commission  puts  it,  it's  "not  our  money,  but  charity's."  All  too 
often  dortors  view  foundations  as  their  personal  property.  "My  founda- 
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tion''4s  the  standard ^onjj  of  reference  used  by  most  donors.  We.agree 
wUh  the  view  ej^u'e'ssed^in  iriie  ''1965  Treasury  Department  Report  oh 
Private  Foundations''  (on  whose  model  our  recommendation  is  based) 
that  many  charities  "continue  in  existence  year  after  year  without 
achieving-  any  of  4he  external  indicia  of  unique  advancement  of 
philanthropy.  They  attract  no  public  attention;^their  endeavors  gain  no 
^public  support;  they  appear  to  open  no  new  areas,  develop  no  new 
vistas,  create  no  rearrangements  or  alterations  of  focus  among  charitable 
enterprises  generally."  .  , 

We  agree  with  .the  Treasury  Report  that  by  ''broadening  the  base  of 
foundation  management,  the  recommendation  (to  eliminate  donor 
control)  would  bring  fresh  views  to  the  foundation's  councils,  combat 
parochialism,  and  augment  the  flexibility  of  the  organization  in  respond- 
ing to  social  needs  and  changes." 


Broadenifig  Membership  of  Governing  Boards 


We  believe  that  the  removal  of  donor  control  is  just  the  first  s^ep  in 
realizing  needed  changes  in  the  governance  of  pliilanthropic  instkfttions. 
Those- replacing  the  donor  and  his  designees  must  bring  new  idea&  and 
perspectives  to  those  bpards  or  there  may  be  no  change,  of  consequence. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  organized  philanthropies  with  broad 
purposes  be  required,  by  law  to  expand  their  governing  boards  Jo^ 
^include  significant  representation  from  the  general  public  and'nonprofit 
^agencies  and,  in  particular,  women  and  minorities.  For  those  philan- 
thropies which  have  .a  specialized  purpose  or  g€^graphic^_or^rogram 
limitation,  we  recommend  that  the  law  require  representatiorSif  those' 
communities  which  are  affected  by  or  which  have  a  special  interest  in 
those  programs  or  areas.  -  '  , 

We  do  not  agree  with  the.  Commission  that  such  changes  are  likely  to 
occur  through  exhortation.  Their  proposal  will  result,  at  best,  in  some 
additional  window  dressing.  We  also  reject  the  Commission's  contention 
'that  a  proposal  such  as  ours  will  "undermine  an  important  distinction 
between  the  voluntary  sector  and  government."'  Our  proposal  will 
actually  make  philanthropy  more  pluralistic  by  making  it  more  able  to 
represent  "diffeTeht  priorities, ^differently  arrived  at." 
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•  Staffing  is  EssentJfcl 

',  ■*  "  ' 

.  Op6'nittg  the  boards  of  some  private  pJ|i4fc»ihropies  to  more  points  of 
vi^w  will  not  improve  access  for  some  charities  because  the  lack  of 
professional  staff  is  an  even  neater  impediment.  There  can  be  no  real 
consideration  of  proposals,  rJ^.ch  less  affirmative  outreach,  unless  there 
is  adequate  staff. 

The  Petersort  Commission  in  1970  urged  foundations  to  hire  staff 
themselves  ,or  "to  consider  merging  into  existing  community  founda- 
tions".or  "to  pool  their  resources  to  share  the  services  of  a  professional 
administrator"  or  to  "form  associations  of  foundations  interested  in  a 

•  similar  program  area  and  jointly  hire  an  expert." 

^The- report  ,  of  the  Council  on  Foundations  to  the  Filer  Commission 
indicates  that  there  are  indeed  more  foundation  staff  now  than  in  1969. 
But  the  survey  also  demonstrates  that,  for  the  most  part,  staff  were 
hired  to  deal  with  the  administrative  complexities  of  the  Tax  Reform 
•Act^f  -1969  rather  than  to  enhance  the  foundations'  program  functions. 
By  all  ac(||mts,  the  vast  majority  of  foundations  have  no  professional" 
staff  and  ^11  reported  sta/f,  23  percent  work  f6r  either  the  Forh  or 
Rockefeller.  Foundations. 
■     The  survey  by  the  Conference  Board  done  for  the  Commission  also 
mdicated  a  similar  need  for  staff  in  corporate  giving.  The  survey  stated,, 
"although  professional  staff  analysis  is  the  most  widely  used'  evaluative 
technique,  -the  fact  is  that  there  is  a  .  minimum  of  professional  staff 
employed  specifically  for  the  contributions  and  foundation  functions. 
More  thah  four  out  of  ten  companies  have  no  professional  or  clerical 
staff.  .Only  one  out  of  four  companies  has  one  full-time  professional 
working" in  this  area."  "  * 

"It  has  been  previously  noted  that  a  number  bf  corporate  leaders  (23 
percent)  indicated  they  would  increase  contributions  if  they  had"  more  , 
confidence  that  their  contributions  programs  were  successful.  Perhaps 
part  of  'the  prpblem  lies  in  this  area  o*  professionaliiitlSr^i^^My 
tion.  If  41  percent  of' the  companies  lack  ph3fessionaUta£f,-how  can 
they  assess  the  need  for  new  grants,  the  effectivesrorotPg6in|^1-ants, 
the-perform^ce  of  donor  agencies?"  .™^-.,™™=^***r- 

Since  exhortation  has'  not  been  successful  in  the  past  in.  changing  the; 
staffirtg  of  grant-making  organizations,  ^e  Donee.  Group  recommends 
that  there  he  a  legal  requirement  that  any.  organization  making  grants  in 
excess  of  $100,000  per  year  employ  at  least  one  Jull-time.  professional 
(1.6.,  not  a  b&okkeeper,  accountant  ]6r  ^^onor's* secretary)  or,  as  an 
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alternative,  join  in  a  cooperative  venture  with  other  organizations 
^  ^  sharing  common  st^ff*  *  ,  - 

Expanded  Public  Information  Requirements  ^ 

Governance  and  staffing  are  not  the  only  barriers  to  accessibilityjto- 
philantHVopic  dollars.  The  absence  of  information  is  at  least  as 
impprtant.  At  present,  only  352  private  foundations  out  of  the  total  of 
26,0pd  go  beyond  the  legal  requirements  and  publish  reports  which 
define- their  program  areas  and  describe  grant  procedures.  In  the  case  of 
religious,  corporate,  union  and  United  Way  funders,  there  are  no  legal 
reporting  requirements.  Except  for  United  Ways,'  almost  none  of  these 
groups  reports  voluntarily.  ^ 

Asidci  from  insufficient  reporting,  it  Js  generaUy  believed  "(as  stated?^ 
for  example,  in^our  meetings  with  local  organizations  in  California  and  '* 
New  York)  that  organized  philanthropies  often  fail  to  adhere  to 
minimal  cpurtesies  unless  the  seeker  of  funding  has  the  **right  contacts." 
Foundations  often  refuse  to  communicate  at  all.  A  survey  published  in 
the  April-May  1974  issue  of  the  Grantsmanship  Center  News  showed 
that  even  among  the  larger  foundations,  78  percent  made  no  response 
to  a  simple  request  for  information.  When  there  is  a  re'Sponse,  very 
often  it  is  a  form  letter  containing  a  negative  reply  to  a  request  for 
funds  whether'  su^ch  a  request  was  made  or  not.  It  rarely  contains  any 
reason  for  denial.  '  . 

All  of  these  persistent  problems  lead  us  to  recommend  that  all  grant- 
making  organizations  which  are  exempt  or  which  receive  deductions 
through  their  grants  (including  churches,  unions,  corporations.  United 
Ways,  etcj  be  required  by  law  to  pul)lish  ^annually:  (a)  nature  of  the 
program  areas  in  which  they  make  grants;  (b)  criteria  by  which  they 
make  decisions  between  ipdividuoT  applicants;  (c)  amou^  avqUaJble  in 
each  program  area;  arid  (d)  h  li^t  of  grant  recipients  with  ambunts  and  a 
short  description  of  the  purposes  of  the  grant  and  Jhe  recipient. 

Those  grantors  with  $250,000  or  more  in  assets  devoted  to  grant 
programs  or  $"100,000  or  more  in  total  grants  *  per  ^  year  would 
additionally  be  required  by  law  to  provide  applicants  with  specific 
explanations  for  *  rejection  of,  grant  requests^  They  would  also  be 
required  to  publish  annually^  a  formal  procedure  of  requeM  for 
proposals;  a  statement  of  the  organization's -efforts  to  evaluate  its 
programs  in  light  of  changing  public  need^;  a  statement  of  the  methods 
O   sed  to  recruit  new  members  pf  the  governing  board  and  neW  staff;  a 
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list  of  staff,  consultants  and  board  members  wifh  their  salaries  and  fees; 
and  a  statement  of  efforts  to  work  wrfh' other  grantors  to  avoid' 
duplicatiSn  and  to  seek  out  worthy  prdjects  for  funding.  "Publish,"  in 
these  recommendations,  means  to  produce  a  printed  dodument  written 
in  narrative  Jorm  in  clearly  understandable  language  containing  the 
above  informatidn.  It  also  means  distributing  it  to  the  media,  interested 
citizens  and  groups  and  making  the  document^available  to  anyone 
requesting  it  in  addition  to  filing  it  with  the- Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Since  all  of  these  recommendations  are  designed  to  improve 
communication  between  donor  and  donee,  we  would  further  urge  that 
the  grant-making  organizations  insure  that '  language  barriers  do  not 
prevent  or  impede  that  communication. 

Annual  Public  Meetings  / 

As  a  corqilary  of  the  public  information  requirement,  we  recommend 
that  the  law  require  annual  public-  meetings  of  the  governing  boards  of 
grantors  with  $250,000  or  more  in  assets  or  $100,000  or  more  in  total 
grants  per  year.  These  'meetings,  which  are  standard  procedures  for 
organizations  in  other  sectors,  would  include  a  program  assessment;  a 
preview  of  future  priofities;  a  review  of  staff  and  board  member  selec- 
tion; a  review  of  major  grants;  aiorum  for  the  public  to  state  grievances 
and  such  other  matters  as  members  of  the  public  may  wish  to  raise. 
Appropriate  notice  to  the  public  and  affected  constituencies  should  be 
required.  i 

Eliminate  Expenditure,.  Responsibility  ^  •         '        •  ' 

One  specigl  barrier  to  access  to  philanthropic  funds  by"  new  and  ' 
struggling  organizatiohs  is  the  expenditure  responsibility  requirements 
placed  on  private  foundatiojis  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Under 
the  act  foundations"  and  their  managers  are  subject  to  severq,  financial 
penalties  if  thej5  made  grants'  to  organiz'ktions  which  use  the  funds  for 
noncharitable  purposes.  This  has  caused  a  tremendous  decrease  in 
foundation  grants  to  non-tax-exempt  organizations.  Before  1970,  39 
percent  of  foundations  made  such  grants  while  now  only  20  percent  do. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the -law  be  qmended  to  eliminate 
expenditure  responsibility  requirements. 
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In* addition  to  increasing  the  funding  of  new  and  controv^sial 
organizations,  such  a  change  in  the  law  would  reduce  the  administrafeve 
costs  of  foundations  ana  make  more  money  available  for  charity. 

If  the  Congress  and  regulators  feel  that  there  must  such  require- 
ments, then  we  strongly  urge  t|iat  t^  requirements  be  eliminated  for 
grants  under  a  set  limit,  which  should  be  no  lower  than  $50,000. 


Federated  Fund  Raising:  Non-Exclusive  Access;  i 
Prevent  Conflicts  of  Interest;  Reduce  ''Effective 

Donor**  Control  ^  ,  , 

One  of  the  types  of  organized  philanthropies  which  presents  special 
problems  of  access  is  the  federated  fund-raising  organization,  such  as 
United  Way.  (One  of  the  great  voids  in  the  Copmission's  work  is  the 
absence  ot  any  substantive  comment  gj  recommendations  on  federated 
fund-raising  campaigns.)  It  is  for  ihis  reason  we  have  included  such 
^derated  campaigns  in  our  other  recommendations  on  access  such 'as 
broadeningjnembership.of  governing  bbords,  public  information,  public 
meetings,  etc.  ^ 

Among  major  problems  those  recompiendations  do  not  solve  is  the 
virtual  monopoly  United  Way  fund-raising  campaigns  hold  on  access  to 
workplace  solicitations  and  accorhpanying  payroll  deduction  plans.  This 
monopoly  prevents  federations  repre^ting  areas  of  public  needs  or 
communities  unrepresented  or  underrepi;csented  in  United  Way,  from 
using  a  highly  successful  technique.  ItNs  a  classic  example  of  a 
monopoly  market,  denying  the  'Vorker-con^bqier"  the  right  to  ''buy" 
the  charitable  cause  of  his  or  her  choice.  We  tR^t5^re  *  recommend 
national  legislation  to  require  businesses  to  proifide  eqtud  access  to 
workplace  charitable  solicitation  and  payroll  deduction  prograft^for  all 
federated  charitable  campaigns  if  access/ is  provided  to  *anyVsuch 
campaign.^  *  '  ^ — ' 

Once  eq4al  access  to  fund  raising  is  solved,  it  tberf  becomes  necessary 
to  provide  more  equal  access  to  the  allocation  process  for  the  funds 
raised.  At  present,  United  Way  board  and  committee  members 
participate  in  financial  allocation  decisions  that  can  and  do  affect  other 
charitable  organizations  that  they  as  individuals  represent  or  to  which 
they  have  a  fiduciary  and  trustee  relationship.  This  pattg-n  of  inter- 
locking directorates  results  in  a  stagnant  allocation"  pattern  by  United 
'  Ways.^  This  is  demonstrated  by  a  study  by  Professor  David  Horton 
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^  Smith  for  the  Donee  Group  which  shows  that  for  a  recent  year  there 
was  an  average  change  of  only  0.56  percent  in  United  Way  allocations 
nationally  for  72  agencies  for  which  records  were  available. 

Very  seldom  are  agencies  removed  from  or  added  to  the  United  Way 
list  of  recipients  and  when  such  changes  are  made  it  iiivoives  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  total  funding  allo^tion.  The  planning  process  which 

'  supposedly  assesses  public  needs  and  gives  the  board  and  staff  informa- 
tion  on  which  to  base  allocation  decisions  is  non-functional.  As  Beatrice 
Dinerman  noted  in  an  article  in  Nation  in  March  1970,  .  ,  .  the 
supposedly  difficult  and  delicate  process  of  dsitributing  Community 
Chest  contributioTi^  becomes  little  more  than  a  charade  designed  to  lull 
the  lay  decision  maker  into  the  belief  that  he  is,  in  fact,  reaching 
monumental  decisions."  ' 

To  end  the  charade  and  at  least  make  outright  self-dealing  impossible, 
we -recommend  legislation  to  prevent*  conflicts  of  interest  between  the 
governing  boards  and  allocation  committees  of  federated  fund-raising 
organizations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  governing  boards  of  recipient 
agencies  on  the  other. 

,  Another  governance  problem  iji  federated  fund-raising  drganization  is 
donor  control.  ConttoKin  this^^case  is  different  than  that  addressed  in  our 
recommendation  on  foundation  donor  control.  Effective  control 
federated  fund-r^ing  organizatior^s  is  most  often  exercised  by  major 
^  corporate  or  governmental  executives  whose  organizations  have  major 

o  pay-roll  dedu^ion,  fun,d  raising,  or  other  workplace-based  campaign. 
^  These  people  njay  or  may  not  be  major  donors  as  individuals,  but  they 
control  large  amounts^of  both  corporate^and  employee  giving. 
'Although  of  different  type  than  donor  ^control  of  foundations,  this 
type  of  control  results  in  the  same  parochical,  inflexible  and 
unresponsive  management  as  it  often  does  in  foundations.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  governing,  boards  of  all  United  Ways,  United  Funds 
and  similar,  ostensibly  representative  federated  fund-raising  organizations 

'  ^ should  be  discouraged  from  having  more  than  minimal  (preferably  f/4 
or  less)  control  by  effective  donors.  ,  .  - 

*.  ' 

Redefining  the  Donor  Community 

^  .  In  discussing  clfanges  in  the  tax' laws  affecting  charity,  we  must  first 
state  that  thef  Dorlee  Group  favors  basic  tax  reform  to  restore  the 
progi:essivlty  of  the  income  tax  and  to  eliminate  those  preference^  and 
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other  devices  which  allow  great  disparities  to  continue.  We  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  if  tax  reform  is  gradual  and  piecemeal,  as  it  is 
likel)  to'  be^  that  the  tax  incentives  for  charitable  giving  should  be  the 
first  to  go.  We  believe  that  there  are  far  more  unfair  and  costly  tax 
preferences  than  the  charitable  deduction.  They  should  be  tackled  first, 
since  the  benefits  they  provide  do  not  compare  with  the  support 
(meager  though  it  may  be)  given  to  many  useful  movements  and 
organizations  for  social  changes. 

Charitable  Deduction:  Tax  Credit  Available  to  Everyone;  * 
Optional  Tax  Credit  ' 

As  long  as  the  tax  incentive  remains,  however,  it  should  be  available 
on  an  equal  basis  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to  income, or  filing 
status.  We  feel  strongly  that  the  8  million  households  which  do  not  earn 
enough  to  file  a  tax  return  and  the  50  million  taxpayers  (60  percent  of 
all  taxpayers)  who  do^  not  earn  enough  to  itemize  their  deductions 
should  also  receive  a  government  subsidy  fot  charitable  contributions.  It 
is  indeed  these  people  whb  are  most  in  need  of  a  vigorous  nonprofit 
sector  performing  advocacy  roles  for  their  interests. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Filer  Commission  recommendations 
extending  the  charitable  deduction  to  n(xn-iteniizers  and  allowing 
increased  deductions  for  those  with  incomes  of  less  than  $30,000  does 
not  go  far  enough  towards  democratizing  charitable  giving.^  Even  more 
important  it  docs  not  correct  the  great  inequity  of  the  present  system 
which  reverses  the  progressivity  of  the  income  tax  by  adding  $70  to  the 
$30  contribution  of  a  wealthy  taxpayer  in  the  70  percent  tax  bracllet, 
only  $14  to  the  $86  contribution  of  those  in  the  lowest  tax  "bracket 
^  and  nothing  to  the  contribution  of  those  who  don't  itemize  or  file  tax 
returns.^      ^ .  .  . .  >  v  . 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Commission's  studies  are  adequate  to 
predict  what  the  changes  in  the  present  allocation  pattern -fo  various 
types^  of  recipients  will  be  as  a  result  of  democratizing  the  charitable 
deduction.  However,  in  order  to  provide  a  period  of  adjustment  for 
charities  which  might  incur  reduced  income  from  such  measures,  we 
favor  measures  that  would  increase  the  total  of  philanthropic  giving 
(and  conse(^uently  reduce  tax  reveni^es)  until  alternative  fundirtg 
mechanisms  can  be  implemented. 
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Therefore;  the  Donee  Group  recommends  that^he  chantable 
deduction  be  retained  in  its  pFesent  form\and  that,  as  an  interimMte 
'measure,  a  100  percent  lax  credit  for  a  modest  but  not  insubstantial 
amount  (for  example,  $100)  be  made  available  to  aU  adults,  whose 
incomes  are  low  enough  so  that  the  benefits  are -concentrated  on  low- 
income  people,  but  the  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  is  not  excessive. 
This  would  give  all  adult  citizens  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
advantages  available  now  only  to  the  wealthy. 

In  addition',  a  tax  credit _  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  contrib- 
uted should  be  available  to  both  itemizers  and  non-itemizers  -is  an 
option  to  the  charitable  deduction.  The  present  ceilings  on  the  per- 
centage of  income  that  can^be  donated  should  be  retained.  Fiig  the 
credit  at  3a  percent  will  reduce  the  inequity  of  the'  present  system 
while  increasing  amounts  available  to  all  classes  of  recipients.  We  assume 
our  plan  is  efficient  since  tW  30  percent  optional  credit  standing  alone, 
according  to  Harvard  Professor  Martin  Feldstein's  calculations  for  the 
Commission,  results  in  an  increase  in  total  ^ving  greater  than  the 
revenue  lost  to  the  government  by  S5Q.0  million. 
.  After  five  years  there  should  be  a  review  of  the  effects  of  this  system 
(i.e.,  the  two  recommendations  above)  to  determine  how  efficient, 
democratic  and  equitable  it  is  in  practice.  After  this  period  of.  evalua- 
tion a  decision  can  be 'made  as"  to  whether  the  charitable  deduction 
should  be  eliminated,  and  the  credits  recommended  here  as  options 
should  take  its  place. 


Minimum  Tax  Required 

\f         '      '  ' 
We  cannot  support^  the  contention  of  the ':Comraission  that  "income  , 
deducted  for  charitabie  giving  should  be  excluded  from  any  minimum 
tax  provision."  It  is  our  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  substantial 
minimum  tax  to  present  higher  income  individuals  from  avoiding^ 
taxation  through  use  of  deductions  or  .^preferences.  That^  in  qrdef- to 
implement  such  'a  minimum  tax,  limitations  should  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  all   deductions  including  the  charitable  deduction  but  that  the 
charitable  deduction  should  be  impacted  last  and  least  so  as  to  minitttize 
the  decline  in- charitable,  giving. 

Anything  less,  in  our  opinion,  would  threaten  the  continued  existence 
of  the"'government  subsidy  to  charity  through  the  tax  system  by  under- 
mjning  public  coni?flence  irfthe  fairness  of  the  income  tax  as  a  whole. 
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Charitafile  Bequests:  Minimum  Estate  Tax  Required 

Our  recommendation  on  the  chaijtabie  bequest,  is  a  corollary  of  our 
recommendation  on  the  minimum  ta^lJVe  feel  that  since  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  paying  any  minimum  tax  at  death  because  of  charitable  gift 
thai  the  charitable  deduction^iot  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
a  minimum  estate  tax. 


Tax  Gifts  of  Appreciated  Property 

The  '^^e*Wee^  Groupi^  believes  that  the  deductibility  *•  of  gifts  of 
appreciated  property  without  a  ta-x  on  the  increase^inp;alue  constitutes 
one  of  the  worst  examples  of  the  inequity  of  tjlc  tax^  system.  At 


present: 

1.*  A'gift  of  property  Costs  a  taxpayer  less  than  a  gift  of  cash. 

*•  ^  ■ 

2-  Two  taxpayers  with  the  same  income,  giving  gifts  of  egu^l  value, 
receive  different  government  subsidies  because  of  the  nature  of  the  gift. 

\. 

,3.  It  is  possible  for  aUaxpayer  Xo  realize  a  greater  after-tax  profit  by 
making  a  gift  of  appreciated  property  than  by  celling  the  property, 
^^aying,  tax  on  the  gain,  and  keeping  the  proceeds.  '(This  is  possible 
where  a  piece  of  property  originally  cost  the 'owner  nothing,  is  now 
worth  $100  and  the  owner  is  in  the  70  percent  income  tax  bricket.  By 
giving  the  property  to-  charity,  the  taxpayer  can  subtract  $1Q0  from  his 
taxable  income  and  thereby  pays  $70  less  in  taxes.  \f  the  same  property 
is  sold,  its  after-tax  value^  is  $65  or  the  $100  sale  price  minus  a  $35 
capital  gains  tax  for  a  persqa  in  the  70  percent  tax  bracket.  The 
property  is  woi^th  $5  more  to  the  owner  If  Ke  gives  it  away  than  if  he 
sells  it  and  keeps  the  proceeds.) 

'4.  These  are  ^  tax  preferences  almost  ext^lusively  for  the  rich.  (50 
percent  of  appreciated  property  gifts  come  from  those  wifti  annual 
incdmes  of  at  least  $100,000.)  '  ^  *  « 

The  Commission's  recomm^dation^  would  alleviate  only  the  third 
problem- listed  above* 

We  faVor  taxing  all  appreciation  in  donated  property.  If  such  a 
change  were  niade  abruptly  and  in  conjunction  with  other  changes  in  the 
charitable  deduction^  it  would  .have  damaging  effects  on  certain  colleges. 
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.  h9spitals  and  others.  Therefore  we  favor  a  transition  period  in  which 
increasing  proportions  of  the  appreciation  ar^e  taxed.    '   ,  ' 

In  addition  wtS  would  vigorously  support  measures  to  insure  public 
support  of  some  institutions  to  substitute  fo^  those  revenues  lost 
through  this  measure. 


Charitable  Tax  on  Coipor|jtions  ^ 

The  weak  and  vacillating  recommendation  of  the  Commission  with 
regard  to  corporate  giving  is  a  consequence  of  thfi  'Commission's.. 
unwUlingness  to  recommend  mandatory  change  and  its  reliance  pn 

exhortation. 
* 

Employing  exhortation  to  increase  corporate  gifts  to  charity  is  a 
futiie  exercise.  The  Commission's  own  research  and  even,. corporate 
^members  of  the  Commission  Acknowledged  that  mere  talk/has  not  and 
•will  not  increase  corporate  cc/ntributions.  J 
Je  recommend  that  therj  be  a  2 -percent  tax  added  tj>  the  corporate 
tax  which  could  be  offset  whoUy  'or  in  part  through  gifts  of  cash  to 
charity  which  were' rriade  through  a  private  foundation,  gt^majority  of 
whose  members  were  notkorporate  officers,  board  members,  employees 
or  otherwise  under  corporate  control  and  which  was  subject  to  the 
disclosure  and  reporting  requirements  contained  in  our  other  recom-' 
mendations. 

This  pj-oposal  would  guaraoiee  an  increase  _in  corporate  giving.  It 
would  have  the  further  advantage  that  public  utilities  (some  6f  whom 
are  not  permitted  by  Regulators  to  make  contributions)  and  corporations 
under  negative  pressure  irom  stockholders^  would  relieve  themselves 
from  ail  objections  to  contributing  by  this  measure.  <^ 

\ 

Allow  Exemptions  Only  on  Property  Used  for  Charitable  Purposes 

The  growing  hostility  of  citizens  to  the' -property  tax  is  bringing, 
greater  atten^On  to  the  exemption  of  property  owned  by  charities  from 
that  tax.  A  Filer  Commission  study  indicates  that  $5  billion  iri  property 
*tax  revenues  is  lost  to  local  governments  every  year  due  to  this 
exemption. 

There  is  open  questioning-  of  the  value  to  the  public  of  the  inst'itu-  « 
tions  which  receive- such  bene.fits.  For  instance,  ip  November' 1975,  the 


District  of  Columbia  City  Council  held  hearings  to  ask  nonprofit  groups 
to  justify  their  exemption  from  the  property  tax.  The  opinion  of  many 
on  tire  Council  was  similar  to  that  held  in  other  cities,  namely  that  the 
organizations  are  often  providing  benefits,  to  suburban  residents  while 
using  xity  services  and  paying  no  city  taxes.  ■* 

Other  critics  agree  with  the  Filer  Commission  paper,  *The  Estemption 
of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions  from  Property 
Taxation,"  which  says  that  **by  its  very  nature,  the  exemption  runs 
counter  to  the  ideal  tax  of  uniform  rate  and  broad  coverage  and  may 
bestow  a  tax  cqmpetitive  advantage  if  used  by  recipients  to  provide 
goods  and  services  that  have  a  private  sector  analogue.'  Further 
exaced)ating^  their  drawbacks  is  the  fact  that,  once  invoked,  the 
property  tax  exemption  device  can  snowball  in  importance,  making 
serious  inroads  into  the  ability  of  at  least  some  local  governments  to 
raise  revenue-equitably?"  ^ 

However,  because  the  exemption  is  of  such  great  importance  to  many 
nonproft  organizations  that  its  removal  would  creat  an  intolerable 
financial  burden  for  them^  we  recommend  a  measure  ^wh^ch  would  make 
the  exemption  more  equitable  without  abolishing  it.  It  would  deal  with 
the  problem  of  charitable  organizations  owning  property  which  is  used 
for -eommercial  purposes,  thereby  creating  hostility  through  permitting 
unfair  competition  and  placing  a  greater  burden  on  those  who  do  pay 
^thegtax.  . 

Therefore,  we  pfbpose  that  state  governments  ^change  their  laws  so 
that  the  exemptions  frpm  property  taxes  of  property  owned  by 
charitable  organizations  is  limited  to  the  property  used  for  the 
charitable  purpose  of  the  organization, 

>  Government  Regulation  of  Philanthropy 


Remove  Exempt  Organizations  Function  from  I.R.S.  i 

The  Donee  Group  behaves  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  highly  visible, 
impartial,  non-political  agency  to  regulate  private  philanthropy.  Present 
regulation  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is,  in  Alan  Pifer's  words, 
''quite  ineffective,  it  is  characterized  by  a  negative  rather  than  positive 
attitude  toward  charity  and  it  is  located  in  the  wrong  place  within  the 
Goverrtment.""  It  is  our  view  that  the  I.R.S.  is  institutionally  incapable 
of  regulating"  and  rendering  adequ<ife  service  to  charitable  organizations 
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jsincc  exempt  organizations  are  by  definition  excluded  from  the  agency's 
I  main  area  of  concern,  which  is  raising  revenue.  The  I.R.S.  has  given 
little  attention,  minimal  funds  and  utilized  the  least  skUlful  employees 
lin  their  exempt  organization  activities. 

I  We  recognize  that  Congress  has  attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem 
I  of  elevating  the  status  of  the  exempt  organizations  section  of  I.R.S.  by 
creating  a  new  office  of  Employee  Plans  and -Exempt  Organizations, 
headed  by  a  presidential  appointee.  However,  we  believe  that  exempt 
organizations  will  continue  to  be  given  secondary  treatment  as  in  the 
past.  This  is  borpe  out  by  the  fact  that  since  the  passage  of  the  pension  - 
legislation  establishing  that  office,  exempt  organizations  have  continued 
to  receive  an  inadequate  share  of  resources  and  attention.  '     ^  • 

In  addition,  part  of  the  case  for  removing  exempt  organiza^gnT  ^ 
function  from  the  I.R.S.  can  be  based  on  the  past  record  of  the  Internal 
I  Revenue  Service  in  supervising  charities.  There  was  no  significant  sup^r- 
vision  of  private  foundations  until  Congressman  Patman  and  others  m 
Congress  began  complaining  about  I.R.S.'s  oversight  of  charities  in  the  ^  ' 
early  1960s.  With  the ^§gE.  of  the^ax  ft^m-Act-of  1969.  a  heavy    .  -  • 
allocation  of  the  Serge's  exempt^  organizations  resources  shifted  to      ' '  . 
.private  foundations,  but  very  large  and  important  classes  of.  charities 
!  outside  the  foundationK^eaTkiil  get  little  or  no  attention^.ear  after 
year.  Another  example  o7  the  faUure  of  present  regulation  is  demon- 
strated  by  Senator  Mondale's  hearings  on  charities  w^ic^  solicit  contri'- 
buttons  fxpjn  the  public.  These  hearingj^t.w  that,  some  organizations 
contmuaUy  pay  very  large  amcJUnts  forlJid-raising  and  administrati^!^     .  • 
expenses,  with  little  of  th^oney  Solicited  from  the.public  ever  finding 
its  way  to  charitable  usgTAnotherSexampIe  is  the  series  which  th^  • 
Washington  Post  ran  a  couple  of  years^ago  on  nonprofit  hospitals^n'the 
District  of  Columbia,  exposing  many  self-dealing  and  other  abuse|!»The 
discoveries  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  about  nursing  homes.^i^ny  of  ^ 
Jhem  operating  as  tax-exempt  charities,  provide  a  further  example. 

As  one  of  the  participants  in  the  post-Ditchley  group  stated  in  a ' 
.letter  to  the  D^ee  Group,  "The  fact  simply,  is*  that  the  princiaal 
objective  of  thf  Service  has  to  be  revenue  raising.- It  is,  as  Sheldon 
Cohen  has  often  observed,  the  name  of  the  agency.  Little  revenue  is  to  ''%4g- 
be  found  among  investigations  of  charities.  Hence,  this  activity  .,wi(|      J  m'^ 
always-  take  second,  third,  or  last  place  among  the  priorities  of  the"  """^ 
people  at  the  Service.'* 

Furthermore,  I.R.S.,  fceing  part  gf  a  Cabinet  Department,  is  subject  * 
to  political  pressures  with  detrimental  effects  on  exempt  organizaUons. 
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Some  {)olitically,  unpopular  exempt  organization^  have  been  subjected  t 
denial  of  exemption,  excessive  delay  in  rulings  on  exempt  status  an 
audit  procedures  extraordinary  in  both  frequency  and  intensity.^  * 

Contrary   to  the  Commission's  assertion  that  "except  in  severa 
isolate,d  instances,  the  Service  has  demonstrated  its  capacity  fo 
'  independent,  impartial  oversight  of  tax  exempt  organizations,''  th 
LR.S.  has:  .  • 

1.  During  the  McCarthy  era,  under  both  Truman  ai\d  Eisenhowe 
administrations,  denied  and  revoked  exemptions  of  ''subversive 
organizations.  ,  *  ^ 

2.  During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminstrations  an  "ideological 
organization  project",  was  established  which' disrupted  the  activities 
of  those  fexempt  groins  who  were  viewed  as  threats  from  the  right 
or  left. 

3.  During  the  Nixon  administration  a  "Special  Service  Staff"  was 
established  to  harrass  leftwing  tax-ex'empt  organizations. 

We  therelfore  recommend  the  removal  of  all  ruling  and  audit 
functipns  regarding  exempt  organizations  from  'LR.S.  and  creation  of 
new  independent  regulatory  commission  with  a  presidentially  appointed 
board  reflecting  all  elements  of  private  philanthropy^  including  donees. 
Xmong*  other  requirements,  the  law  creating  the  .  agency  should  prx)vide 
^  for  regional  offices^  and  institutionalized  citizen  feedback  and 
participation  mecharfisms.  In  addition,  we  ^recommend  that  the  agency 
be  empowered  to  engage  in  the  "overview,  analysis,  and  advancement 
of  philanthropic  functions  provided  for  in  the  ComnjissibnV  recdhr- 
mendations.  The  new  agency  would-be  in  a  better  position  for  informa- 
tion compilation  and  distribution  4|ian  the. Commission's  quasi-public 
body.  .      .  ,  . .  ,  .  -  . 


Congressional  Oversight  of  Philanthropy  is  Necessary 

*  ) 

Establishing  a  new  agency  to  accomplish  informational,  regulatory 
and  advocacy  goals  will  not  be  completely  successful  unless 'Congress  is 
given  specific  oversight  responsibilities.  At  present,  no  full  or  part-time 
staff  and  no  legislative  committee  or  subcommittee  in  either  the  House 
or  Senate  is  devoted  exclusively  to  examining,  the  impact  legislation  will 
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'  have  on  private  philanthropy  either  directly  or  indirectly.  This  situation 
-  allows  many  bills  to  pass  without  their  impact  on  charitable  grpups 
being  assessed  systematically.  In  the  absence  of  a  staff  or  con'^essibnal 
advocate  for  philanthropy  ^th  some  "turf",  to.  protect,  bills  with 
punitive  provisions  such  as  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  wiU  continue 
to  be  passed  and  ignorance  will  continue  to  rule  by  default. 

We  therefore  recommend  a  permanent,  staffed,  standing  committee  or 
subcommittee  in  the  House  and  Senate  having  oversight  responsibility 
over  any  permanent  regulatory  or  oversight  agency  and  power  to  review 
any  legislation  affecting  the  nonprofit  sector. 


Limit  Fund-Jlaising-Cost 

There  are  presently  three  different  bills  in  Congress  dealing  with 
charitable  solicitation.  Each  is  in  a  different  committee,  each  has 
entirely  different  approaches  to  regulation'  and  aU  could  pass  or  be 
defeated  without  any  joint  review. 

r  There  is  now  no  federal  regulation  of  charitable  solicitation,  but 
instead  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  state  and  local  regulations  with  different 
accounting  standards,  fund-raising  cost  percentage  limits,  disclosure  and 
re^stration  requirements  and  regulating  agencies.  This  greatly  varying 
pattern .  aUows  gross  fraud  in  some  'areas  and  unjustly  penalizes 
legitimate  charities  in  others  and  makes  national  fund  raising  especially 
difficult. 

Organizations  which  solicit  publicly  for.  charitable  funds  have  a 
responsibility  to  accounffuUy  to  the  public  on  the  uses  to  which  funds 
have  been  put  in  the  past.  Those  which  oqntin-ue  t^  violate  the  public 
trust  through  misapplication  of  funds  should  be  prohibited  from 
soliciting.  '  >  , 

The  Commission  recommendation  on  ,this  issue  would. not  set  a 
statutory  limit  on  fund-raising  costs  and  even  more  importantly  would 
require  disclosure  of  fund-raising  costs  only  upon  request  of  those  being 
solicited.  A  recent  study  by  the  Office  of  Education  determined  that 
one  out  of  every  five  adults  in  this  country  lack  the  basic  knowledge  to 
function  in  our  society.  A  majority  of  American  adults  were  found  to 
be  less  than  competent  in  dealing  with  cortsumer  economics. 
Ascertaining  fraud  and  deception  in  charitable  solicitation  requires  even 
greater  skills  in  consumer  economics  than  the  everyday  skills  being 
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surveyed.  The  Commission's  recommendation  is  totally  inadequate  to 
protect  either  the  public  or  to  rid  philanthropy  of  charlatans. 

We  therefore  recommend  a  uniform'  national  law  limiting  to  30 
percent  the  amouiit  that  may  be  expended  for  the  expenses  of  solicita- 
tion by  an  exempt  oi^anization  after  its  first  two  years  of  operation. 
All  exempt  organizations  would  be  required  to^^egister  with  the  n^w 
agency  (or  I.R.S.  if  a  new  agency  was  not  created)  and  disclo^  to  the 
public  at  the  time  oi  solicitation  their  financial  audit  an*  program 
^  evaluation.  This  would  mean  that  the  charity  would  have  to 
'prominently  displa^  their  fund-raising  costs  on  all  printed  solicitations 
and  make  the  costs  clearly  evident  in  all  other  media. 

Judicial  Review  of  LR.S.  Determinations 

Present  laws  prevent  Judicial  review  of  the  denial  of  exemption, 
revocation  of  exemption  ^or  I.R.S.'s  failure  to  act  on  an  application  for 
exempt  status..  The  only  recourse  is  for  the  9rganization  to  pay  a  tax 
and  then  sue .  to  recover  the  tax  or  to  have  a  donor  contest  the 
disallowance  of.  a  TOdiJction^^,^^ 

We^ therefore  recommend  that  the  law  be  changed  to  allow  action  for 
declaratory  judgement  in  /ederaf^istrict  Court  to' be  brought  by  a 
nonprofit  organization  denied  exemption  or  seeking  a  determination  of 
exempt  status  from  LR.S.  when  action  is  delayed fpj^^re  than  90 
days* 

The  fact  that  LR.S.  has  persisted  in  supporting  the  present  statutes  in 
the  face  of  these  grave  difficulties  is  additional  proof,  incidentally,  that 
tax  policy  and  philanthropic  policy  sho^J^  not  \\e  made  in  the  same 
agency.  ^ 

No  Limits  on  Right  to  ReceivV  Pees  for  Services 

Another  problem,  with  I.R.S.'s  present  policy  is  that  it  ipakes 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  charitable  organizations  op  the  basis  of 
source  of  funds.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  underhand  why,  some  tax- 
exempt  organizations  (mainly  public  interest  law  firms)  should 'have 
limits  placed*  on  their  right  to  receive  fees  for^rvices  which  are 
pursuant  to  their  charitable  purposes^while  otTierlionp^JaQtjroups  (such 
as  hospitals,  colleges,  etc.)  operate  under  nd  such  limits.  We  therefore 
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]  recommend  that  no  limit  be  placed  on  the  tight  ' of  nonprofit  groups  to 
receive  f^es  for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  their  gharitabk 
purpose.  ^  '  *  V  ^  ^ 


Abolish  the  4  Percent  Excise  Tax  on  Foundations 

We  believe  that  Ihe  present  4  percent  excise  ts^^on  foundations 
deprives  jionprpfit  groups  of  funds  they  desperately  need.  Wo  also 
believe  th^t  tax-exempt  groups  should  not  be  singled  out  for  taxation 
.or  the  payment  of  audit  fees;  We  therefore  favor  the  complete  abotition 
of/the  i  percent  excise  tax.  *  '    '  "  * 

Permanent  Payout  Rate  of  6  Percent  ^  -  - 

^The  Congress  appropriately,  addressed  a  real  problem  in  1969  when  it 
legislated  foundation  payout  requirements.  However,  we  believe  that 
fluctuations  in  the  foundation  payout  rate  are  not  useM  for  the  long- 
term  planning  and  go64^management  of  either  foundations  or  founda- 
tion donees.  We  also  believe  that  foundations  should  be  encouraged  to 
increase  their  incomes  to  as  hi^h  a  level  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
potential  recipients.  Thereforej,,  we. recommend  a  permanent  payout  rate 
of  6  percent  of  the  market  value  of  foundation  }tssets  plus  one  half  of 
any  excess  of  income  over  that.  This  would  give  foundations  an 
additional  incentive  to  increase  investnjent  income  and  mako^^ptJssible 
•  pre^rvation  of  the  foundation's  corpus. 

^         ^     Exempt  Organizations  and  the  Public  Process 
^Remove"  Limitations  oh  Lobbying  ;     '  ' 

If  philanthropy  is  to  fulfill*  its  role  as  the  venture  capital  of  social 
change,  it  is  vitally  important  that  certain  recipients  of  charitable  giving 
have  access  to  the  public  decision-making  processfes..  It  is  therefore  one 
of  our  highest  priorities  that  all  limitations  on  lobbying  by  tax-6xempt 
organizations  be  removed.  The  present'^w  is  extremely  confusing,  and 
ambiguous.  It  leads  many  tax-exempt  Voun?  to  simply  avoid  any 
activities  which  might  arguably  be  tended  by  the  I.R.is.  as 
gj^^ionable.  Furthermore,  it  le|(^  donors  to  be  timid  in  making  grants 
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to  groups  that  have  an  advocacy  component.  The  important  work  of 
tax-exempt  groupsv  such  as  public  interest  law  firms,  which  are  actively 
engaged  in  monitoring  the  processes  of  government,  is  significantly 
impaired  by  the  limitations  on  lobbying. 

Tax-exempt  -groups  are  permitted  to  pursue  their  program  objectives 
through  advocacy  before  courts  and  administrative  agencies;  yet  such 
advocacy  is  prohibited  .if_the  same  matter  is  considered  by  a  legislature.^ 
For  example,  env;ronmental  protection  groups  participated  in  delibera- 
tions concerning  tne  construction  of  an  Alaskan  pipeline  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior/and  in  the  courts,  Th^y  provided  expert  testimony  and 
advocated  ^e^ conservationist  viewpoint.  They  were,  however, 
prohibited  f^pm  using  their  knowledge  and  expertise  when  the  matter 
passed  to  ^he  Congress.  There  is  no  justification  for  this  distinction,  and 
tl^e  pubiic^interest  is  disserved  by  excluding  tax-exempt  grbups  from  the 
legislative  process.  .  ,  J 

We  believe  that  tax-exempt  monies  have,  an  important  role  to  play  in 
supporting  citizen  action  groups  and  the  innovative  programs  which  give 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  partijcipatc  fully  in^  the  American  political, 
economic  and  social  life.'TT  is  precisely  these  groups  who  feel- most 
acutely  the  limitation  on  lobbying. 

.JVe  stress  the  importance  of^this  legislative  change  from  the  stand- 
point oT  the  donee  organizations  for  whom  this  is  a  significant  impedi- 
ment. We  ^oncur  with  the  recomnfendation  contained  in  the  Filer 
Commission  Report  which  urges  that  lobbying  restrictions  be  abolished. 
We  do  not  agree,  however,  that  the  current  prohibition  against  lobbying 
by  private  foundations  should  be  maintained.  No  organization  will  be 
required  to  lobby;  this  recommendation  would  merely  give  them  the 
right  to  do  so." 

We  4hefffore  recommend  that  all  limitations  on  lobbying  by  tax- 
exempt  organizations  be  removed  except  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  ^  to  Jqrm  q  private  foundatiorp(for  no  other  purpose  thmto 
influence  legislation.  .  ^  *    '  /  . 


^     Donee  Accountability  Requirements  \ 

We  believe  that  the  public  trust  implied  by  me  granting  of  a  tax 
exemption  requires  the  exempt  organpation  to  live  the  publia.  an 
accounting  of  its  finances  and  an  evaluSfion  of'lRI'TTrogram.  At  present 
5(Jl(c')(3)  organizations  must  file  an  annual  report.  Only  reports  of 
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private  foundations  are  available  for  pi^blic  inspection  in  their  entirety. 
Religious  groups  and  those  having  less  than  $5,000  gross  receipts  do  not 
have  to  file  either  type  of  report.  No  gyoup  is  required  to  report  a 
program  assessment^  only  financial  information  is  required,  and  the 
financial  reporting  standards  are  not  uniform. 

We  recommend  that  aU  exempt  organization  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  three  years  be  required  to  file  with  the  agency  regulating 
exempt  organizations  (I.R.S.  .or  the  new  agen$y)  an  annual  report  with 
a  financial  audit  and  program  evaluation.  This  report  must  be  made 
available  for  pubUc  inspection  by  the  regulatory  agency.  The  agency 
must  devise  a  means  for  easy  public  access  for  viewing  the  report  and 
provide  copies  free  of  charge  upon  request. 


Present  Private  Profit  from  Charitable  Activity  ' 

0 

The  governors  of  exempt  organizations  also  have  an  obligation 
beyond  accounting  to  the  public  to  refrain  from  using  their  positions  to 
benefit  themselves  or  their  businesses  to  the  detriment-  of  the  charity. 
Several  instances  of  such  self-dealing  have  come  tcjjight  recently. 

We  therefore  concur  in"  the  Commission's  recommendation  that  dU 
tax-exempt  organizations  be  required  by  Iflw  to  maintain  "arm's-length" 
business  relationships  to  profit-makiag  organizations  or  activities  in 
which  any  member  of  the  organization's  staff  any  board  member  or. 
any  major  contributor  has  a  substantial  interest/ either  directly  or 
through  his  or  her  family.  In  addition,  we  recommend  that  any  persqn 
be  permitted  to  initiate  an  action  in  Federal  District  Court  to  en/orce 
this  provision  and  that  upon  a  finding  that  activities  proscribed  have 
caused  a  financial  Iq^s  to  the  charity  involved,  the  excise  tax  penalties, 
applicable  to  private  foundations  be  asiessed  against  the  charily  and  its 
managers  and  governors.^ 


veffie  Sharing' 

The  Donee  Group  is  of  the  opinion  that  nonprofit  groups  have  art 
invaluable  role  in  monitoring  government  and  influencing  public  policy, 
especially  on  the  local  level.  In  addition  they  can  peri"orm  many  public 
service  functions  as  well  as  or  better  than  government  agencies  by 
performing  more  efficiently  or  by  being  Setter' able  to  relate  to  the 
c     Q  jty  being  served. 
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There  is  a  trend  towards  (exclusion  of  local,  regional  and  national 
nonprofit  groups  from  access  ro  federal  funds  at  a  time  when-'public 
needs  are  great,  funding  for  nonprofit  groups  is  declining  and  the 
responsiveness  of  local  governments  remains  low.  Many  states  have 
statutory  provisions  which  prohibit  outright  or  limit  the  granting  of 
federal  revenue  sharing,  special  revenue  sharing  and  block  grant  funds  to 
nonprofit  groups. 

We  recommen^l  immediate  legislative  changes  to  guarantee  the 
availability  of  revenue  sharing  funds' to  private  nonprofit  groups.  In 
addition,  we  urge  changes  in  the  procedures  for  public  notice,  public 
hearings  and  the,  determination  of  criteria  for  local  revenue  sharing 
distribution  so  that  nonprofit  groups  have  equal  access  with  government 
agencies  to  this  important  source  of  funds,  ^ 

In  addition,  there  is  a  need  for  the  new  agency,  if  it  is  created,  or 
some  other  body  to  make  a  cbntinuing  and  periodic  evaluation  of  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  profitmaking,  government  and  nonprofit  service 
providers  in  many  human  service  areas.  This  would  provide  some  basis 
upon  which  to  judgements  about  appropriate  roles  for  public  and 

private  agencies. 


Members  of  the  Donee  Group 

Those  who  have  signed  this  report  do  so  as  individuals  only  and  the  names pf 
t>ieir  organizations  appear  for  identification  only.  No  endorsenient  of  this  report 

should  be  imputed  to  any  g^^up  listed  below* 

> 

Thomas  R,*'Asher  ^  ^ 

Msgr.  Geno  Baroni,  president,  The  National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affaire 
Barbara  Bode,  Ex^tive  Director,  The  Childrens  Foundation 
Wilfred  Chabrier,  Association  of  Neighborhood  Housing  Developere 
Alicia  Christian  - 

Carl  Cl^,  Executive  Dir^tor,  Commission  for  the  Advanofement  of  Public  Interest 

Organizations      ^  '  ,  ^ 

John  Dixon  o 
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Footnotes 

1.  Dav.d  Horion  Smit^J  describes  these  groups  as  having. the  following  characteristics-  .m.lfi^r  * 

PuJrc^;::irAnt:rp??''  °^  '"^^^         ^^^^-^  p^p--  """^"^  n^^s, 

•  pLJsfet'.,?^;S:,I°'""^^--'  '5"'-   ^  "-PO-  Public  .Advisory  Cc^ission." 

L^/M"**'/""'""  "^^  P'P"  N""'.  Public  Policy'and  Philanthropy  "  esoeciallv  ' 

for  further  description  of  the  types  of  organizations  to  which  we  refer  .      "    ""^^  "P"='»"y 

f^.n/r'^  r°"!  °™"P      Amy  Libenson  showed  that  the  majority  of  orivate 

bursri^aii^^n^ctn'r^^iaiSr '"^■'"'"r 

weal  hy  peZ's  $'lo'.lfr  h""'"      T""  8-ernment%s'':d"ded  ?  b  to  the 

has  an  acfuari,  nf*«fi  rr/'  H'*?^)       bracket,  a  *  100  gift 

nas  an  actua  cost  of  $S6.  And  for  someone  who  does  not  -itemize  deductions  or  fil,.  . 
return,  there  is  no  government  subsidy  -  a  $100  gift  costs  $100.  °'  f"«  ^  ^ 

7.  See  Philip  W.  Moore's  paper,  "Foundation  Grants  to  Corporate  ActiVfSt^ouos  -  the-nnn«  ' 
Grouo""^    ^'f        "''1"""  '^"'f''"''  "'''"■P"""  °f  the^nternalRV^^  nue^s  Speci  Service 
pp  mX  "  °'  ""'i'"'  'n  Nielsen,  ^  flA,  w'"oS 


L   .?c        * ■  '°  '"^  readers  who  are  nbt  familiar  with  the  arm's-length  standard 

that  this^provision  does  not  prohibit  dealings  between  a  charity  and  its  b™ard  Al  itTnfru 
prevent  transactions  which  are  less  favorable  than  the  charity  could  «et  e  ewhere  " 
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■**PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY  AND  PUBLIC  NEEDS- 
HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Robert  H.  Bremner  f 
Introduction 


rLrf^^  f  brief  history  of  American  philanthropy  in  all  its  aspects  and  in  every 
^In  ic  "If  .'""u  "2;'°"^'.  development  would  require  more  extended  coverage 
2ct«,  ,?  "i-^'  following  pages.  The  paper  treats  and' is  intended  to  provide 
historical  perspective  on  problems  believed  to  be  of  particular  concern  to  the  Filer 
S?I?i''''«  J^'''"ur''''^!]'  5'g"'f'""ce  of  voluntary  associations  in  American 
society,  efforts  by  public  and  voluntary  agenqiesvto  prevent  pauperism  and  relieve 
poverty  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  stewardship  and  "gospel  of  weaiti) 'Von 
phi  anthropic  giving,  the  origins  of  early  American  philanthropic  foundations  and 
S,Lnrht'T.  °'  advancement  of  knowledge  and  human  welfare,  and 
relationships  between  government  and  private  philanthropy  In  meeting  public  needs 
The  organization  of  the  paper  Is  both  chronological  and  thematic.  The  first  and 
Jird  sections  ej<amine  the  development  of  philanthropic  ideas  and  expressions  in 
the  colonial  period  and  the  early  republic.and  the  flowering  of  these  ideals  and 
K.'r?'Th1  ^'"2^^  changed  circumstances,  in  the  early  years  pf.the  twentieth 
century.  The  second  and  fourth  sections  deal  with  issues-poverty,  pauperism  and 
pnvate-public  responsibilities  in  welfare-which  have  been  'central  'to  pftlanS'rop"? 
development  throughout  American  history.  There  are  intentional  overlaps  between 
the  chronoloffcal  and  thematic  sections.  On  the  other  hand,  many  viable  topics  (the 
?nTthr,^c  f^'"""'  '^"f^l  relief,  health  services,  and  support  of  the  humanities 
ful  .  ^^'^example)  have  had  to  be  slighted.  Inclusion  of  the  material  on 
th^e  topics  would  have  enriched  the  text,  but  its  omission  does  not  affect  the 
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We  do  not  need  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  our  national  generosity  to  recogh'ze 
that  voluntary,  benevolence  has  played  a  large  role  and  performed  important 
functions  in  American  society.  Hfsre,  as  elsewhere,  philanthropy-defined*  by  Merle 
CurTi  as  private  giving  for  public  purposes-has  covered  a  wider  field  than  charity: 
the  problems  of  the  poor  have  not  been  philanthropy's  dnly  concern.'  We*  are  all 
indebted  to  philanthropic  reformers  who  have  called  attention  to.and  agitated  for 
abatement  of  the  barbarities  inflicted  by  sqciety  on  its  weaker  meihbers.  We  are  all, 
in  some  degree,  beneficiaries  of  philanthropy  whenever  we  attend  .church,  eo  to 
college,  visit  museums  or  concert  halls,  draw  books  from  libraries,  obtain  treatment 
at  hospitals,  or  spend  leisure  hours  in  parks.  Most  of  us  use,  or  may  have  occasioji 
to  use,  institutions  and  services  now  tax  supported,  which  originated  aS 
philanthropic, enterprises.  We  continue  to  rely  on  philanthropy  for  the  support  of 
,  sc^ntific  research  for  experimentation  itf=&ie  field  of  social  relations,  and  for 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  learning. 

Despite  the  impressive  record  of  American  philantKropyf. both  the  A 
philalthropy  and  the  ideas  it  catties  with  it  arouse  mixed  feelings' in  Am/rican 
brealts.  There  is  something  about  philanthropy  that  seems  to  go  against  the 
democratic  graim  We  may  be  willing  to  help  others,  but  we  are* not  humble  enough 
to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  bend  down  to  help  us.  We  expect  rich 

t  Professor,  Department  of  History,  Ohio  State  University.  -  ^ 
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men  to  b/generous  with  their  wealth  and  criticize  them  when  th'ey  are  not;  but 
when  they  make  benefaction,  we  question  their  motives,  deplore  the  methods  by 
which  they  obtained  their  abundance,  and  wonder  whether  their  gifts  will  not  do 
more  harrji  than  good.  Our  literature  abounds  In.portraits  of  foolish  or  hypocritical 
i3hilanthroplst3.  Newspaper  and  magazine  editors  decry  the  activities  of  ''do 
gopders"  and  "bleeding  hearts";  conservatives  denounce  "sentimental  humanitar- 
ianism";  and  radicals  sneer  at  the -''palliatives"  offered  by  "mere  philanthropic 
reform."  The  prejudice  against  philanthropy  is  felt  even  by  its  practitioners.  Many 
of  our  most  active  and  generous  benefactors  have  resented  being  called  philan- 
thropists (literally,  lovers  of  mankind)  and  have  denied^  that  their  works  have  a 
philanthropic  purpose. 

Attitudes  toward  philanthropy,  like  so  many  other  aspects  of  American  life,  have 
been  strongly  inflyenced  -by  the « Protestant  Reformation,  and  especially  by 
Calvinism.  The  attacks  Calvin  and  other  reformers  launched  against' the  doctrine  of 
good  works  shifted  the  purpose  of  benevplence  irom  doing  good  for  the  sake  of 
one's  own  spiritual  welfare  to  doing' good  for  tne  love  and  glorification  qf  God. 
Since  the  Reformation  the  message  of  nearly  all  moral  and  economic  philosophers 
has  been  that  true  charity  aneans  helping  others,  not  ourselves,  and  that  the  major 
.consideration  in  giving  should  be  the  effect  of  this  gift,  for  good  or  ill,  on  the 
recipient.  '  ' 

This  shift  in  emphasis  imparted  an  air  of  seriousness  to  all  philanthropic  under- 
»  takings.  The  obligation  to  give  wisely  and  responsibly  was  further  strengthene4  by 

/the  doctrine  of  stewardship,  which  has  played  a  major  role' in  the  principle  and 
practice  of  American  philanthropy  from  the  time  of  John  Winthrop  to  John  D 
Rockefeller.  William  G.  McLoughHn,  ajeading  historian  of  religion,  offers  a  succinct 

statement  of  the  doctrine: 
r  2  -  . 

Because  all  property  is  temporal  and  all  ownership  ephemeral,  man  is,  in  the 
divine  scheme  of  things,  simply  a  steward  of  God  who  is  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  universe.  A*  good  steward  must  be  diligent  in  'his  master's  service  and 
inCreasfliis  master's  business.  One  way  to  glorify  God  was  to  get  rich.  But 
because  the  money  ^a  man  made  was  not  his  own,  since  God  in  his  providence  ' 
gave  a  man  whatever  wealth  he  might  accumulate  in  order  that  he  might  use  it 
Visely,^  no  man  had  a  right  to  spend  hi*  wealth  on  luxuries  for  himself.  He- 
must  either  invest  his  wealth  in  order  to  increase  his  master's  business,  or  he 
must  use  it  for  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven- 
that  is,  in  creating  a  [ust  and  pious  social  order ^  - 

"  The  age  of  colonization  coincided  with  one  of  the  great  periods  of  European 
philantHropy.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  the  launching  of  heroic  missionary  ^nter- 

•  prises,  a  revival  of  interest  in  charitable  works,  the  development  in  England  a 
system  of  tax-supported  poor  relief,  and  the  organization  of  a  host  of  associations 
for  specialized  philanthropic  purposes.  An^erica  inspired  some  of  these  undertakings 
and  benefited  directly  or  indirectly  from  nearly  all  of  them,  for  the  discovery  •of  the 
New  World  affected  the  conscience  as  well  as  the  cupidity  of  the  Old,  Almost  every 
effort  at  colonization  had,  or  claimed  to  have,  a  philanthropic  motivation:  there 
were  natives'  to  be  converted  to  Christianity,  poor  men  to  be  pr'ovided  with  land 
and  work,  and  a  wilderness  to  be  supplied  with  the  institutions  of  civilization.  Jt  is 
not, too  much  to  say  that  nnany  Europeans  regarded  the  American  continent  mainly 

,  as  a  vastly  expanded  field  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence. 

The  real  founders  of  American  philanthropy,  however,  were  men  and  women  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  establish  communities  that  would  be  better  than,  instead  of 
lik^  or  different  frem,  the  ones  they  had  known  at-home.  T^ie  Puritan  leader,  John 
Winthrop  (1588-1649),  forttirlghtly  stated  their  purpose  in  the  lay  sermon,  "A  model 
,  of  Christian  Charity, 'V which  he  preached  on  the  ship  "Arbella;'  to  "the  great 

/  company  of  religious  people"  voyaging  from  old  to  New  Englahd  m  the  year 
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1630.  Winthrop  used  "Charity"  as  a  synonym  for  love  rather  than  in  the  modern 
sens6  of  aid  to  the  poor;  and  th^  "Model"  he  proposed  was  ilot  a  new  scheme  of 
benevolence  but  a  code  t)f  conduct  for  a  C9mpa/iy  of  Christians  who  had  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  God.  The  Puritans'  Gdd  permitted  no  breach  of  contract  but 
demanded  strict  performance  of  each  article  the  covenant.  Therefore,' as^Winthrop 
said,  *1n  this  duty  of  love  we  must  love  brotherly  without  dissimulation,  we  must 
love  one  another  with  a. pure  heart  ferventfy,  we  must  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
we  must  not  look  only  on  our  own  things  but  also  on  the  things  of  our  brethren." 

Winthrop  justified  disparities  in  wealth  and  condition  as  divinely  ordained.  He 
had  no  wish  to  tamper  with  God's  design,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  distinguish 
between  ''the  great  ones,"  "high  and  eminent  in  power  and  dignity/'  and  "the  poor 
and  inferior  sort"  of  men.  Winthrop  looked  upon  such  distinctions  as  necessary  for 
the  good  and  preservation  of  society.  He  was  convinced,  however,  that  no  man  was 
made  richer  or  more  honorable  than  his  neighbor  for  his  own^  sake,  but  only  "for 
the  glory  of  his  creator  and  the  common  good  of  the  creature  man."  The  poor  must 
not  rise  up  against  their  superiors;  neither  should  the  rich  and  mighty  be  allowed  to 
eat  up  the  poor.  Differences  in  condition  existed,  not  to  separate  and  alienate  men 
from  one  another,  but  to  make  them  have  more  need  of  each  other  and  to  bind 
them  closer  together  "in  the  bond  of  brotherly  affection." 

Half  a  century  after  Winthrop  and  the  Puritans  started  to  build  their  city  upon  a 
hill  in  New  England,  William  Penn  (1644-1718)  began  his  holy  experiment  in 
Pennsylvania.  Although  Penn  founded  the  colony  as  a  refuge  for  Quakers  and 
members  of  other  persecuted  sects,  the  idea  of  withdrawing  from  or  renouncing  the 
world  had  no  place  in  his  plans.  "True  Godliness,"  he  said,  ''don't  turn  men  out  of^ 
the  World,  but  enables  them  to  live  better  in  it,^and  excites  their  Endeavors  to 
Mend  it."  To  Penn, and  the  Quakers  there  was  no* conflict  between  efforts  to  live 
better  in  the  world  and  endeavors  to  improve  it.  The  two  were  inseparably  bound 
together,  and  the  one  was  the  means  of  achieving  the  6ther.  Living  better  in  the 
world  meant  following  the  rule  of  moderation  or,  more  specifically,  observing 
diligence  (the  middle  path  between  drudgery  and  idleness)  and  frugality  (as  qpposed 
to  the  extremes  of  miserliness  and  extravagances)  in  one's  daily  affairs.  Mending  the 
world  was  to  be  accomplished  by  empfoying  tfie  rewards  of  diligence  and  frugality 
for  benevolent  and  humanitarian  purposes-not  casually  and  incidentally,  but  whole- 
heartedly-yas  the  major  business  of  life.  The  Quaker  outlook,  radical  in  its  belief  in 
separation^  of  church  and  state  and  in  its  insistence  upon  the  individual's  right  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  was  conservative  in  its  attitude  toward  social  organization. 
Penn,  no  lessithan  Winthrop,  deemed  class  distinctions  an  essential  part  of  the 
divine  order.  God  has  not  placed  men  "on  the  fevel,"  he  said,  but  has  arranged 
them  in  descending  orders  of  subordination  and  dependency;  due  respect  for  these 
God-ordained  differences  required  "Obedience  to  SuperioFS,  Love  to  Equals,  . . . 
Help^and  Countenance  16  Inferiors."  Penn  himself  emphasized  the  responsibilities 
rath#<*  than  the  privileges  that  went  with  rank.  He  topk  the  doctrine  of  stewardship 
DOth  seriously  and  literally,  believing  that  men  were  indebted  to  God  not  only  for 
their  wealth  but  for  their  very  being,  and  accountable  to  Him  for  the  way  they 
spent  their  lives  as  well  as  their  fortunes; 

fennV  writings,  pery)nal  influence,  and  deeds  left  an  indelible  influence  ^on 
Quakerdom  and,  through,  his  foMowers,  on  nearly  all  subsequent  humanitarian 
movements.  Penn  was,  however, 'an  Englishman.  He  visited  America  only  twice,  at 
widely  separated  intervals,  and  his  total  stay  in  this  country  amounted  to  no  longer 
than  four  years.  It  is  not  Penn,  therefore,  but  a  native  Yankee,  the  grandson  of  two 
of  the,  founders  of  Mas5achusetts^  who  must  be  considered  the  chief  exponent  of 
do-goodrsm  In  colonial  !^merica.  ,       '  , 

Cotton  Mather  (16*63-1728)  rs  one  of  the  commanding  figures  in  the  history  of 
American  philanthropy.  The  son  of  a  president  of  Harvard,  and  himself  one  of  the 
founders  of  Yale,  Mather  was  the  most.prolific  and  conspicuously  learned  writer  of 
the  cofonial  period!  Of  .the  approximately  450  jvorks  he  is  known  to  have  pub- 
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lished,  one  of  the  least  pretentious,  Bonifacius^  or,  as  it  is  usually  known,  Essays 
Do  Good  (1710),  enjoyed  the  greatest  and. longest, popularity.  In  It  Mather  pfopos' 
that  men  and  women,  acting  .eithe;  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  Voluntai 
associations,  should  engage  In  "a  perpetual  endeavor  to  do  good  in  the  world.' 
Mather  regarded  .the  performance  of  good  works  as  an  obligation  owed  to  God 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  salvation;  yet,  as  a  constant  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of 
stewardship,  he  had  no  doubt  that  God  v^ld  punish  the  unfaithful  steward.^  More- 
over, doing  good  v^'as  a  reward  in  itself.  To  help  the  unfortunate  was  an  honor,  a 
privilege,  **an  incomparable  pleasure."  Mather  cited  an  entire  catalogue  of  worldly 
advantages  including  long  life  and  business  success  he  thought  would  surely  accrue 
to  the  benevolent.  Besides,  as  Mather  took  pains  to  point  out,  doing  good  was 
sound  policy,  a  mild  but  effective  instrument,  of  Social  control.  Pious  example, 
moral  leadership,  voluntary  ef/ort,  and  private  charity  were  the  means  by  which 
competing  and  conflicting  interests  in  society  might  be  brought  into  harmony. 

Mather's  own  charitable  gifts  were  sufficient  to  make  him  a  one-man  relief  and 
aid  society.  But  Mather's  real  contribution  to^the  practice  of  philanthropy  lay  in  his 
recognition  of  the  need  for  enlisting  the  support  of  others  in  benevolent  enterprises. 
He  was  a  tireless  promoter  of  associations  for  distribi|ting  tracts  supporting  missions, 
relieving  needy  clergymen,  and  building  churches  irJ  poor  communities.^  At  the 
same  time,  in  sermons  and  private  conversations,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  rich 
to  the  needs,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  the  poor.  From  personal  experience  he 
learned  that  the  recompense  of  the  charitable  was  multiplication  of  occasions  to  be 
serviceable.  "Those  who  devote  themselves  to  good  devices,"  he  drily  observed, 
.  ^'usually  find  a  wonderful  increase  of  their  opportunities."  In  a  beautiful  simile  he 
likened  a  good  deed  to  "a  stone  falling  into  a  pool-one  circle  and  service  will 
produce  another^  till  they  extend-who  can  tell  how  far?" 

Despite,  or  as  Mather  would  have  said,  because  of  his  sincere  concern  for  the 
poor,  he  advocated  extreme  care#in  the  bestowal  of  alms.  **Let  us  try  to  do  good 
with  as  much  application  of  mind  as  wicked  men  employ  in  doipg  evil,"  was  his 
motto.  Giving  wisely  was  therefore  an  even  greater  obligation  tnan  giving  gener- 
ouslyj  and  withholding  alms  fronn  the  undeserving  was  as  needful  and  essentially 
benevolent*  as  bestowing  them  on  the  deserving.  In  a  famous  and  widely  approved 
sermon  delivered  in  1698,  Mather  told  the  good  people  of  Boston:  'Instead  of 
exhorting  you  to  augmenf  your  charity,  1  wfll  rather  utter  an  exhortation  . ..  that 
you  nnay  not  abuse  your  charity  by  misapplying  it."  He  was.distprbed  by  the 
increase  of  idleness  and  fearful  that  an  excess  of  benevolence  might  nourish  and 
confirm  the  idle  in  their  evil  ways.  "The  poor  that  cln't  work  are  objects  for^our 
liberality,"  he  said.  '*But  the  poor  that  can  work  and  won't,  the  best  liberality  to 
them  is  to  make,  thorn.*'  The  thing  to  do  was  to  cure  them  of  their  idleness:  'Tind 
*em  work;  set-  'em  to  work;  keep  'em  to  work.  Then,  cis  much  of  your  bounty  to 
them  as  you  please."  •  ' 

The  most  famous  tribute  to  the  Essays  To  Do  Good  came  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  (1706-90).  In  old  age  Franklin  advised  Samuel  Mather,  Cotton's  son,  that 
the  Essays  had  influenced  his  conduct  throughout  life.  **l  have  always  set  a  greater 
value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good,  than  on  any  other  kind  of  reputation,"  he 
wrote,  "and  if  I  have  been  ...  a  useful  citizen,  the  public  owes  the  advantage  of  it 
to  that'bobk."  * 

/  In  addition  to  numerous  similarities,  there  .was  a  significant  difference  between 
Franklin's  views  and  those  of  Mather.  Mather  dreamed  of  a  city  in  which  each 
,  house  would  have  an  alms-box  bearing  the  message  ^T/;//?/?*  on  the  Poor."  Franklin, 
.  however,  conceived  of  a  society  in  which  there  would  be  no  poor'afid  little  need  for 
relief  or  charity.  As  Franklin  preached  it,  the  gospel  of  industry,  frugality,  and 
sobriety  was  worldly  wisdom  rather  than  spiritual  discipline.  He  introduced  a  secular 
spirit  into  the  do-good  gospel  and  shifted  the  emphasis  from  pious  works  and 
personal  charity  to  efforts  to  further  the  general  welfare.  To  Franklin,  God  was 
^thp  Great  Benefactor."  His  religion  consisted  in  the  belief  that  men  should  show 
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their  gratitude  to  God '"by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  promoting  the"  happiness 
of  his  other  children.'  . 

franklin's  philanthropic  activities,  although  varied,  followed  a  consistent jjattern 
Starting  in  1727  with  the  junto,  a  club  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  its 
members  and  the  library  (1731)- which  was  the  junto's  ffrst  offshoot.  Franklin 
proceeded  to  organtze-or  assist  IrKorganizing  a  host  of  civic  projects.  He  founded  a 

c?rS'![f  P^i'^T.'"^'  P'^'"g'  '^'^an'ng.  and  lighting  the 

streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  sponsored  a  plan  for  policing  the  city.  His  political 
talents  were -never  better  displayed  than  in  his  ability  to  unite  public  and  private, 
support  behind  municipal  improvements."  He  played  a  leading  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  both  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  (1751)  and  the  academy  that  became  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Funds"  provided  in  his  will  made  possible  the  founding, 
more  than  a  century  after  his  death,  of  a  technical  institute  in  Boston.  His  interest 
in  improving  the  cpmmon  Stock  of-Knowledee"  led  to  the  formation  in  1743  of 
the  American  Phitosophical  Society;  the  first  and  for  many  ,  years  the  foremost 
American  institution  for  promoting  research  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences 

Franklin  demonstrated  that  the  sovereign  remedy  of  self-help,  so  often  prescribed 
tor  individuals,  could  be  applied^with  equally  beneficial  results  to  society.  He  did' 
not  invent  the  pnnciple  of  improving  social  conditions  through  voluntary  associa- 
tions, but  more  than  any  American  before  him  he  showed  the  availability  use- 
fulness and  appropriateness  of  that  method  to  American  conditions.  The  voluntary 
method,  as  Frai)j<lin  s  success  with  k  suggested  and  as  later  events  were  to  prove 
was  precisely  suited  to  the  inclinations  of  his  countrymen. 

Walter  Trattner,  writing  of  the  era  of  the  American  Revolution,  observes: 

Groups  were  formed  for  every  imaginable  purpose-to  assist  widows  and 
orphans,  immigrants  and  Negroes,  debtors  and  prisoners,  aged  females  and 
young  prostitutes;  to  supply  the  poor  with  food,  fuel,*  medicine,  and  em-  - 
ployment;  to  promote  morality,  temperance,  thrifty  and  industrious  habits;  to 
educate  ppor  children  in  free  schools  and  in  Sunday  schools;  to  reform 
-   gamblers,  drunkards,  and  juvenile  delinquents.  - 

In  Boston,  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Industry  and  Employing  j^ie  Poor  was 
created  A  society  4o  relieve  "every  poor  person  without  disti^^tiSh"  was 
founded  in  South  CaroHna  in  1764.  The  Sogiety  for  Innoculatihg  (and  pro- 
viding medical  care  for)  the  Poor  Gratis  was  organized  in  1774  by  Philadelphia 
doctors.  Marine  societies  to  aid  disabled  seamen  and  their  families  were 
created  throughout  the  land.' 

The  principle  of  voluntary  association  accorded  so  well  with  American  political 
and  economic  theories  that  ar  early  as  1820  the  larger  cities  had  an  embarrassment 
of  benevolent  organizations.  Emerson  in  "Self  Reliance"  (1841)  warned  the  "foolish 
philanthropist  not  to  come  to  his  door  begging  for  "your  miscellaneous  popular  " 
chanties;  the  educatio.n  at  .colleges  of  fools;  the  building  of  meeting-houses  to  the 
vain  end  ^to  which  many  now  stand;  alms  to  sots,  and  the  thbusand-fold  Relief 
Societies.  For  the  rest  of  the  century,  and  even  to  our  own  day,  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  charity  reformers  would  be  to  discover  ways  to  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities and  fund  drives  of  these  competing  agencies.  In  1829  the  economist  and  pQb- 

Jisher,  Matthew  Carey,  attempted-without  much  success-to  interest  Philadelphians 
in  a  single  subscription  campaign  for  the  33  benevolent  sdcieties  then  operating  in 
the  city.  Ounng  the  first  half  .of  the  nineteehth  century,  societies.for  moral  reform 
ot  individual  sinners,  and  for  t"he  redemption  and  regeneration  of  a  sinfufworld 
multiplied  even  more  rapidly  than  Relief  and  i\d  organizations.  As  improveifients  in 

.transportation  and  communication- made  it  easier  for  people  to  join  together,  local 
societies  merged  into  regional  and  then  into  national  associations.  William  Ellery 
Channing,  who  disliked  the  substitution  of  the  grpup  for  the  individual  conscience, 
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remarked  in  1829  that  there  was  scarcely  an  object,  good  or  bad,  for  whose 
advancennent  an  association  had  not  been  formed.    -  »  ^ 

Even  after  vthe  passage  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  ha^f,  Alexis  de  TocqueviIIes 
comments,  in  Democracy  America  (1835),  on  the  nature  and  significance  of  the 
American  penchant  f6f  voluntary  association  and  activity  remain  pertinent: 

# 

Americans  of  all  ages,  all  stations  in  life,  and  all  types  of  disposition  are 
forever  forming  associations.  There  are  not  only  commercial  and  industrial 
associations  in  which  all  take  part,  but  others  of  a  thousand  different  types- 
religious,  moral,  serious,  futile,  very  general  and  very  limited,  immensely  large 
and  very  minute,  Americans  .combine  to  give  fetes,  found  seminaries,  build 
churches,  distribute  books,  and  send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes.  Hospitals, 
prisons,  and  schools  take  shape  in  that  way.  Finally,  if  they  wagt  to  proclaim, 
a  truth  or  propagate  some  feeling  by  the  encouragement  of  a  great  example, 
they  form  an  association.  In  every  case,  at  the  head  of  any  new  undertaking, 
where  in  France  you  would  find  the  government  or  in  England  some  ter- 
ritorial magnate,  in  the  United  States  you  are  sure  to  fmd  an  association, 

f 

II 

PAUPERISM  AND  POVERTY 

The  causes  and  consequences ;,pf  poverty  are  among  the  oldest  of'human  con- 
cerns. The  Bible  abounds  in. references,  often  contradictory,  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
blessings  and  penalties  of  poverty.  During  the  medieval  and  early  modern  eras, 
when  relief  of  the  destitute  was  a  function  of  the  church  rather  than  of  secular 
governtnent,  canon  lawyers  attemped  to  reconcile  Biblical  texts  and  combine  them 
with  the  writings  of  early  churclynen  into  a  body  of  principles  gov|rning  the 
treatment  of  various  kinds  of  poor  people.  Efforts  to  formulate  a  poor  law  that 
would  be  at  Once  humane  and  economical  antedated  settlement  of  the  New  World 
by  many  centuries.  During  the  200  years  preceding  the  founding  of  the  colonies^  as 
.  the  Engliih  government  assumed  greater  authorH><ind  responsibility  m  poor  relief, 
^  the  question  of  how'^to  aid  "the  deserving  poorN#ithout  provpkmg  vagrancy  and 
encouraging  '''able-bodied  beggars"  receive^  increasing  attention  from  King  and 
'Parliament.  '  - 

Colonization  of  the  present  United  States  began  in  an  era  of  political  turmoil, 
social  and  religious  unrest,  and  economic  distress.  "This  land  grows  weary  of  her 
inhabitants,"  John  Winthrop  wrote  of  England  on  the  eve  of  the  PuriUn  migration 
to  Massachusetts  Bay.  "Many  of  our  people  perish  for  want  of  sustenance  and 
imployment;  many  .others  live  miserably...  All  of  our  towns  complain  of  the 
burden  of  poor  peopip,  and  strive  by  all  means  tojid  themselves  of  any  ^uch  as 
they  have,  and  to  keep  off  such  as  would  come  to  tfiem."'  Winthrop's  observations 
appeared  in  a  circular  justifying  and  advocating  migration  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colorfy.  At  the  time  (1629)  Eifgland  had  experienced  almost  three  decades  of  wel- 
fare reform  under  provisions  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  of  1601.  This  act  auth- 
orized parishes,  the  smallest  local  units  of  government,  to  levy  Uxes  in  order  to  deal 
with^three  classes  of  dependents:  'vagrants  (that  is,  the  willfuljy  idle),  who  v^re  to 
be  whipped  and/or  committed  to  houses  of  correction;  the  unemployed,  who  were 
to  be  put  to^work  on  materials  supplied  ^y  the  parish;  and'the  helpless  (the  aged, 
infants,  the  sick,  and  the  bliod),  who  were  to  be  assisted  either  in  their  own  homes 
or  in  almshouses,  or  in  the  case  of  older  children,  bound  out  as  apprentices. 

The  "burden  of  poor  people"  Winthrop  referred  to  also  included  the  working 
poor  who  found  ''sustenance"  and  "imployment"  uncertain  or  difficult  to  obtain  in 
^^the  Old  World.  Inducing,  and  sometimes  forcing,  these  unfortunates  to  emigrate  to 
th^  colonies  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  seventeenth  century  Englishmen  hoped 
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to  rid  ^emselves  of  the  burden  of  poor  relief.  The  theory  was  that  transportation 
of  the  able-bodied  poor,  especially  the  young,  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the 
communities  which  thus  disposed,  of  their  surplus  population,  prove  beneficial  to 
the  persons  transported,  and  provide  New*  World  planters  with  a  supply  of  cheap 
labor. 

The  hope  that  the  New  World  would  solve  the  Old  World's  |5t)verty  problem  was 
not  to  be  realized,  but  for  three  centuries  after  Winthrop's  time  America  offered  the 
poor  of  Europe  a  new  chance  and  the  hl>pe  of  independence.  The  long  and  perilous 
voyage,  the  immigrants'  lack  of  resources,  and  harsh  conditions  of  settlement 
guaranteed  that  .many  newcomers  would  face  a  difficult  period  of  adjustment 
Colonial  records  abound  in  references  to  orphans,  abandoned ^rifants,  forsaken 
mothers,  and  problem  faimilies"  Incapable  of  providing  members  with  either 
physical  support  or  moral  direction. 

All  of  the  English  mainland  colonies  followed  the  mother  country's  example  in 
assigning  responsibility  for  financing  and  dispensing  poor  relief  to  local  authorities 
and  limiting  assistance,  except  in  emergencies,  to  persons  who  by  birth  or  a  year  or 
"^^''l  °  '  settlement  ia„tb'e  township  or  county  in  which  help  was 

^sought.  Ordinarily  the  wardens  or  ov^>seers  imposed  a  ''means  test'-proof  of  need 
and  absence  of  relatives  who  mlgh^t  provide  support-as  a  condition  of  relief.  Since  ; 
local  autonomy  -was  the  rule^  the  kind  and  amount  of  assistance  provided  varied 
from  colony  to  colony  and  even  between  different  localities  within  the  same 
colony.  In  New  England,  town  officers  were  conscientious  in  seeking  olU  and  re- 
lieving poor  families  who  had  legal  settlement  in  the  town  and  warning  out  or 
passing  on  the  poor  who  could  not  claim  settlement.  Officials  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  children  of  poor  families  out  of  their  homes  and  bind  them  to  servlce  with 
someone  who  would  agree  to  k^ep  them  and  employ  them  until  they  grew  up.  For 
example,  a  town  meeting  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1694  ordered  selectmen  '*to 
-bind  out  Ruth  Grant's  two  boys  to  apprentice  upon  tRe  best  terms  they  tan  and 
'  with  as  httle  charge  to  the  town  as  may  be,  and  for' Ruth  to  procure  a  good  service 
for  her  if  she  cannot  support  and  provide  for  Herself."* 

Independence  had  no  effect  on  welfare  methods  except,  as  in  Virginia,  where 
disesubhshment  of  the  church  transferred  responsibility  for  administering  relief 
from  churcli  wardens  to  county  wardens  of  the  poor.  As  new  states  entered  the 
Union  they  enacted  poor  laws  based  upon  those  in  the  seaboard  states.  The  variety 
of  methods  in  use  within  a  single  state  75  years  after  Independence  is  indicated  by 
the  following  passage  from  a  report  on  poor  re^^ef  In  Rhode  Island  in-1851: 

Four  different  modes  are  pursued  by  the  towns  in  maintaining  their  poor. 
First.  By  venduing  them  (i.e.  auctioning  them  off]  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
Second.  By  contracting  for  their  maintenance,  with  an  individual,  or. indi- 
viduals, through  the  agency  of  a  committee  or  otherwise.  ■ 
Third.  By  placing  all  the  poor  in  one  Asylum,  owned  by  the  town. 
Fourth.  By  placing  all  such  in  an  Asylum  as  are  bereft  of  home  and  friends, 
and  administering  outdoor  relief  to  such  as  have. 

The  author  of  the  report,  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  said  of  the  first  method,  **When 
stripped  of  all*^dlsguise,  selling  the  poor  to  the  .lowest  bidder,  is  simply  offering  a 
reward  for  the  most  cruel  and  avarjcjpus  man  that  can  be  found  to  abuse  them." 
Hazard  favored  the  fourth  or  mixed  system  of  combining  almshouse  care  for  the 
destitute  and  helpless  with  outdoor  relief  for  the  needy  who  could  maintain  them- 
selves at  home  with  some  outside  assistan^e.^  ^  ^ 

Before^  1820  only  the  larger  towns  and  cities  maintained  public  asylums  for 
paupers.  Most  communities  relied  on  the  simpfer,  more  Informal  metfipds  of 
outdoor  relief,  auctioning  off  the  poor,  or  ^arranging  for  their  care  by  a  private 
contractor.  Replacement  of  jhese  methods  by  institutional  care  in  a  publicly  super- 
vised poorhouse  or,  better,  poor  farm,  was  the  goal  of  welfare  reformers  in  the  first 
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half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1824,  J,  V,  N,oXates,  secretary  of  state  of  New 
York,  who  advacated  establishment  of  copnty  almshouses  throughoyt  the  state, 
summed  up  the  advantages  of  institutional  care  as  opposed  to  outdoor  relief: 

Of  all  the  modes  of  providing  for  the  poor,  the  most  wasteful,  the  most 
injurious  to  their  morals  and  destructive  to  their  industrious  habits  is  that  of 
supply  in  their  own  families . . .  The  most  economical  mode  is  that  of  the 
Alms  Houses;  in  which  work  is  provided  for  every  degree  of  ability  in  the 
pauper;  and  thus  the  ab|e  poor  made  to  provide,  partially  at  least  for  their 
own  support;  and  also  to  the  support,  or  at  least  the  comfprt  of  the  impotent 
poor.^* 

Where  poorhouses  were  already  in  existence  efforts  were  made  to  put  them  on  a 
paying  basis.  A  New  Haven  industrialist,  James  Brewster,  appalled  at  the  deplorable 
conditions  of  the  New  Haven  almshouse,  worked  for  many  years  to  apply  the 
systematic  organization  he  utilized  in  his  carriage  factory  to  the  poorhouse.  In  1856 
he  wrote  an  open  letter  entitled  "Self-Supporting  Pauperism"  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  reporting  the  success  achieved  in  Nevv'.Haven  and  recommending  that  New* 
York  City^adopt  the  New  Haven  plan. 

New  Haven's  paupers  must  have  been  an  exceptional  lot.  At  legist  there  are  few 
other  examples  of  self-supporting  almshouses.  Under  the  best  management  the 
inmates  of  poorhouses  were  unable  because  of  age  or  physical  condition  to  perform 
much*  productive  labor.  Under  the  worst  maqiagement,  which  is  what  almshouses 
often  received,  they  deteriorated  into  custodial  institutions  for  the  old  and  the. 
young,  the  feebleminded,  insane,  ei)ileptic,  and  crippled.  Every. now  and  then 
someone  like  Hazard  or  the  novelist,  Edward  Eggleston,  in  The  Hoosier  School 
Master  (1871),  exposed  conditions  in  poorhouses,  but  in  the  face  of  .public 
indifference  and  taxpayers*  resistance  to  levies  for  the  poor,  not  much  was  done  to 
improve  them. 

The  principal  justification  for  the  proposed  and  sometimes  actual  abolition  of 
outdoor  relief  (that  is,  aid  to  ihe  poor  in  their  own  homes)  was  that  private  charity 
could  and  should  Uke  care  of  the  poor  who  were  deserving,  helpable,  and  not  fit 
subjects  for  the  almshouse.  But  to  take  on  a'task  of  such  magnitude  private  charity 
had  to  reform  itself.  Throughout  the  lattetjwo  thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century 
numerous  attempts  were  made  to  put  private  charity  on  a  rational,  unsentimental, 
busmess-like  basis.  In  order  to  attain  this  o^pctive  it  was  necessary  to  discipline  the 
charitable  impulse,  discourage  Implusive  givmg,  and  insist  on  discrimination  in  aid. 
Charity  organization  societies  founded  in  the  1870s  and  1880s  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  careful,  thorough  investigation  of  an  applicant's  need  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  recommended  giving  service  rather  than  monSy.  The  slogan  of  the  societies 
was  "Not  alms  but  a  friend."  The  basic  assumption  was  that  private  charity,  wisely 
administered,  was  better  than  public  aid.  Charity  "helped,"  relief  '^pauperized." 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  founder  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
spoke  of  the  stigma  "rightly  attached"  to  the  acceptance  of  public  assistance.  ^ 

Despite  the  presumed  superiority  of  private  charity  to  public  welfare  the  same 
trends  were  apparent  in  both.  Practically  speaking,  neither  charity  nor  welfare 
recognized  the  right  6f  the  poor  to  relief.  In  each  case  responsibility  for  granting 
assistance  to  the  poor  was  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  f^ion.  The  poor  could  be 
subjected  to  any  test  which  the  dictates  of  economy  or  the  policy  of  overseers  of 
the  poor  or  directors  of  a  charitable  society  might  devise.  In  neither  case,  however, 
.  was  there  any  assurance  that  the  responsibility  would  be  fully  discharged-that  is, 
that  adequate  relief  would  be  provided  to  those  in  need. 

The'  positive  side  of  the  nineteenth  century  war  on  pauperism  was  adoption  of 
social  and  economic  reforms  which  were  advocated  and  defended  as  nr^easures  for 
preventing  dependency.  More  or  less  in  chronological  order  these  included  laws 
prohibiting  or  regulating  the  sale  oj^  f^ceholic  beverages,  establishment  of 
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reformatories  for  juvenile  delinquents,  provision  of  eaacational  institutions  for  the 
bhnd  deaf  and  mentally  retarded,  the  winning  of- free,  public,  tax -supported' 
education,  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  regarding  disposition  of  public  lands, 
recognition  of  workingmen  s  right  to  organize  ai^d  bargain  collectively,  establishment 
f  u-.!"l^u^  sanitary  codes,  removal  of-childreij  froni  almshouses,  and  regulation 
of  child  labor.  Although  all  of  these  were  presented,  in  part  at  least,  as  preventives 
of  pauperism,  the  issue  of  care  of  dependent  children  has  particular  relevance  to 
contemporary  welfare  problems. 

Better  provision  for  needy  children  was  an  essential  step  toward  breaking  the 
T  Pj  dependency.  Although  numerous  sectarian  orphan  homes  were  founded  in 
the  middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  many  unfortunate  childrerf  continued  to 
be  sent  to.  public  poorhouses  where  they  were  raised  with  and  treated  as  paupers 
Nearly  all  reformers  agreed  on  the  .unsuitability  of  conglomerate  almshouses  for 
child-rearing  and  advocated  removal  of  children  from  poorhouses  to  environments 
•better  suited  to  their  development  as  responsible  citizens.  There  was  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  whether  the  children  should  be  sent  to  special  institutions  td  be 
raised  in  the  religious  faith  of  their  parents  and  subjected  to  close  supervision  orf 
placed  out  in  private  homes  and  allowed  to  grow  up  under  the  care  and  instruction 
of  foster  parents.  A  third  alternative  was  to  provide  a  surviving  parent-typically  a 
widowed  mo  ther-with  an  allowance  so  that  she  could  maintain  her  children  in  their ' 
own  home  under  her  care.  This  was  the  method  endorsed  b^  the  first  (1909  White 
House  Conference  on  Children,  which  declared  home  life  "the  highest  and  finest 
product  of  civilization"  and  went  on  record  as  opposing  the  breakup  of  homes 
solely  because  of  poverty. 

The  conference  recommended  t>iat  mothers'  aid  be  financed  by  charity  rather 
tnan  public  funds,  -but  the  mothers'  pension  laws  .adopted  in  45  states  in  the  20 
years  after  .1911  authorized  payments  from  money  raised  by  taxation.  Critics  saw 
this  as  a  retreat  toward  outdoor  relief;  advocates  argued  that  mothers  were  the  best 
guardians  of  their  children  s  welfare  and  that  it  was  sound  policy  to  encourage  them 
to  devote  full  time  to  care  of  homes  and  children.  The  laws  were  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory  and  were  so  administered  that  only  mothers  deemed  "fit"  and 
proper  received  aid.  Nevertheless,  by  the  I^Os,  almost'  as  many  dependent 
children  wer6  being  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  as  in  institutions  and  many  fnore' 
This  revolutionary  change  in  methods  of  helping  dependent 
children  was  to  be  continued  and  expanded  under  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

Somewhere  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  American  reformers  and  publicists 
Shitted  th^ir  attention  from  pauperism  to  poverty.  Poverty,  declared  writers  like 
Robert  Hunter,  was  a  bigger  problem  than  pauperism.  It  included  not  only  the 
depen^t  and  destitute  but  also  low-paid  workers  subject  to  unemployment 
accide^rfts  and  other  .economic  hazards  not  of  their  making  and  beyond  their 
individual  control.  Even  before  1929,  the  want  and  insecurity  of  thd  poor  seemed 
attnbu table  less  to  personal  failings  of  the  sufferers  than  to  inequality  m  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income  and  the  haphazard  operation  of  the  economic 
machine.  •  » 

The  experience  of  the  great  depression  of  the  1930s  embedded  these  convictions 
m  the  ojnsciousness  of  a  large  segment  of  the  American  people.  The  depression 
.shattered  the  myth  that  private  charity  could  tide  deserving  poor  over  bad  times  It 
•also  required  state  and  federal  governments  to  become  much  moi-e  involved  in 
welfare  activities  than  ever  before.  Between  1930  and  1933,  states  joined  local 
governments  in  efforts  to  deal  with  unemployment  relief  When  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  took  office  in  March  1933,  the  federal  government  was  already  Tending 
i^o^ri'^'i'"  ^""''^  P''°v'''ed  80  percent  of  all  aid  to  the  unemployed. 

^   After  1933,  federal  agencies  made  emergency  grants  to  states  and  municipalities  for 
cash  and  wgrk  reliefv  Beginning  in  1935,  the  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA), 
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the  New  Deal's  major  relief  program,  provided  jobs  for  an  average  of  2,000,000 
persons  a  month  for  six-  years.  .    r   •  .  c  a  ♦  /%f 

In  contrast  to  WPA-  and  other  emergency  programs,  the  Social  Security  Act  ot 
193S^ought>to  provide  a  long-term  answer  to  problems  of  economic  insecurity.  As 
adopted  the  act  was  modest  in  scope  anrf  coverage,  but  it  has  been^riodically 
amended  to  inJlrease  benefits  and  to  bfH(g  more  people  under  its  protection  The 
1935  law  provWe'd  for  a  national  system  of  old-age  insurance  financed  by 
contributions  fr^  employers  and  employees,  state-administered  unemployment 
insurance  financedVby,|  federal  payroll  tax,  and  gra"tf-i"-a'd  to  states  for  federally  ^ 
approved  but  state-administeredjprograms  for  maternal  and  child  health,  aid  to  the 
-blind    aid  to  the,>.  aged,  not  eligible  for  federal  old-age  insurance,  and  aid  to 
dependent  children.  The  public  assistance  provision  of  the  act  w6re  included  on  the 
■theory  that  even  in  times  of  prosperity  the  handica^.ped,  aged,  and  chMdren  without  « 
-.  an  adult  breadwinner  in  the  home  would  require  public  aid.  The  system  of 
.'grants-in-aid  avoided  constitutional  questions  regarding  the  role  of  the  nationa 
government  in  welfare;  it  allowed  federal  participation  in  funding  and  establishment 
of  .standards  while  permitting  states  to  maintain  autonomy  in  operating  public 

assistance  programs.  .  ,  . 

<  Numerous  other  New  Deal  reforms  strengthened  the  position  of  organized 
workers  and  installed-  "built-in  stabilizers"  in  the  econpmy.  War  and  Post-war 
prosperity  encouraged  belief  that  expanding  productivity  would  solve  P^ob  ems  of 
LeVty  and  dependency.  In  the  1950s,  however,  "pockets  poverty  were 
discovered  in  areas  such  as  Appalachia,  and  government  reports  called  attention  to  a 
"k)w  incoftie  population"  seemingly  immune  to  the  benefits  of  economic  growth  \ 
At  the  end  of  >the  decade  an  estimated  40  million  Americans,  representing 
percent  of  the  population,  lived  in  poverty.  a  .      ^Qfu  \h\rh 

President  Johnson,  in  signing  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which 
launched  his  administration's  war  on  poverty,  announced  that  its  purpose  was  not 
o  n^aktlhe  poor  more  secure  in  their  poverty  but  to  . . .  help  them  lift  themselves 
out  of  the  ruts  of  poverty.'"'  The  act,  focusing  most  of  -its  attention  pn 
disadvantaged -youth,  provided  training  to  equip  young  people  ^o^l^;  f  ^o 
incorporated  programs  to  encourage  involvement  of  the  poor,  organized  and  assisted 
by  federally  paid  advocates,  in  efforts  for  community  betterment. 

Despite -the  war  on  poverty  and  the  officially  recorded  decline  in  the  number  of 
persons  in  poverty,'  ^  welfare  rolls  and  expenditures  increased  wecipitously  in  the 
1960s  Between  1959  and  1969  the  cost  of  such  federally,^.ted  programs  as  aid 
to  the  agW,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  doubled  and  that  of.  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (AFDC)  tripled.  By  1972  the  '^^'^^^  ' 

million  persons,  almost  11  million  of  whom  are  upder  AFDC.  In  969  President 
Nixon  pmp^sed  to  eliminate  AFDC  in  favor  of  a  fiimily  assistance  plan  that  would 
have  assured  a  minimum  income  for  all  families  but  would  also  have  required  all 
recipients  except  persons  unable  to  work  and  mothers  of  very  young  children  to 
register  for. work  or  training.  Twice  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
treasure  failed  to  receive  approval  of  the  Senate.  Admmistration  statements 
extolling' "workfare"  and  denouncing  "the  welfare  mess,  and  the  emphasis  debates 
-  in  and  out-.^f  Congress  placed  on  stringent  work  tests,  suggested  that  the  nation  s 
distrust  Of  piuperism  was  still  stronger  than  its  determination  to  combat  poverty. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  WEALTH  AND  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  GREAT  FOUNDATIONS 


the  word  nhM,T   '^"^^^"^  h'sto^y  of  American  philanthropy-although 

liTi^-'^"''^"^'"°Py  ''o"        appear  in  it-is  an  article  entitled  "Wealth" 
published  m  the  North  American  Review  in  June  1889.   The  a2  was  Andrew  ' 
Carneg,e.  Born  in  a  weaver's  cottage  in  Dunfermline,  Scot  and  in  ^835  CameS 
had  a,me  to  the  United  States  in  1848.  As  the  eldest  son  of  a  poSr  famHy  he 
old  If  not  large  for  his  years,  and  at  the  aee  of  12  cheerfullv       c  Tf     V-?.  f 
assumed  the  responsibilities  'of  breadwinnfr  "AnyS?y  c  n  g^^^ 
SbT'alea  XJ;]  '''I-  Z  '  ''^"■^ -V  own\aul"  "'Andtw"'c;"neSr 
Sionaire  l^e  had  k'  "  't'''  \"^o"sly.  By  1889,  thirty  timef  a 

millionaire,  he  had  been  a  rich  man  for  more  th^  20  years.  For  him  the  Question 
had  long  been  not  how  to  gain  wealth  but  what  to^do  with         had  reach^S  Sme 

"  G rarone°th'^t%':°''''V        ^^J«^'  haS  told  h  f  f^^e'ntwiS 

he  D-or^«d        he  considered  It  a  disgrace  to  die  rich.  Now,  in  his  famous  e«f"^  * 
he  p,oposed  that  millionaires,  instead  of  bequeathing  vast  fortunes  to  heirs  o 

'  d"iSli?e"''°''"'  wealthTa  pubfic'Trus; 

Carnegie  attributed  his  own  and  other  millionaires"  wealth  not  to  Providence  but 
to  fitness  to  survive  and  triumph  in  the  competitive  struSe  The  Sees^^^  / 
'Carnegie  proposed  thus  differed  from  traditional  doctrines ^  steward^h  5  The  ' 

oT'SiSio^,srthirsrvLf   -  - 

gosX?^^.^^^^^^^^  ; 
good  humor  Carnegie  accepted  the  label.  As  a  matter  of  faT  there  were  reSK 

rScuity?/ ^°  ^^^^  ^e':c;ipS  zuiZu. 

Uie  d  niculty  of  rich  men  entering  the  kingdom  of  Heaven- interpreted  strictly  and 

?4hinrBu?'L  8°°''  °^  was  the  e  sence  o  Chris" s 

teaching.  But,  as  Carnegie  frankly  admitted,  he  did  not  believe  that  under  modern 

Ch"r'tTe\  ^/^a^of  '',%^"°'"P,"!ll«d  by  imitating  the  !!^re  or  methods  q" 

cnrist.  Let  the  laws  of  accumulation  and 'distribution  be  left  free;  let  the  able  and 

tn"S'^h'""'°''  t         ^"^P'"^      ^7       f'^'-  ^«  'nilliSre   lass  worki^K 
toward  the  same  objectives  as  Christ  but  (as  Carnegie  said)  "laboring  n  a  dTffeS  " 
maqner,  '  would  someday  bring  "Peace  on  earth,  among  men  good  wiir 

reform";?!"^  sJhsZff  °  ? ".^'?^''^°Py  ^as  less  the  handmaid  of  social 

rerorm  than  a  subsfitute  for  it.  Wise  administratton  of  wealth  was  an  antidote  for 
radical  proposals  for  redistributing  property  and  a  method  of  reconciliSg  the  noo 
and  ^e  rich.  Carnegie  spoke  of  "the  temporary  unequal  distributiorof  weaffi"- 
like  his  mentor,  Herbert  Spencer,  however,  he  though  that  it  would  Le  eon    an  • 

Eanlfur^?'^'  '^^^  "^^'iono'"'".  and  an  almost  inconcerbfe  Evolution  n 
hurnan  nature  to  erase  that  inequality.  He  believed  it  was  a  waste  of  time  o 
challenge  evolutionary  processes,  and  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  on  ? 
aJternative  to  the  system  that  rewarded  millionaires  with  palaces  and  labore  s  S 
cottages  was  one  that  would  condemn  all  to  hovels.  But  Carne^e  was  nol2 
corivinced  that  "administrators  of  surplus  wealth"-his  term  for  pSifn  Jopists-had 
^x!?er tethC''  '"'"^  ^-factions  , of  lasting  benefit  on%heir  weXerlnS 

moll' w2ST.n  *',h?J      M       t  "''^  ^'""P'y  that  men  possessed  of 

nrore  wealth  than  they  could  possibly  use  would.>e  well  advised  to  emolov  it  for 

and't^'.fl^-  '^^""^  ^J'      ^""y  "^^"t-  Although  C^negie  p?e  hed 

and  practiced  giving  on  an  undreamed-of  scale,  he  did  not  prooose  that 
philanthropy  should  shoulder  the  whole  burden  of  we  fare.  Far  frSm  it  Knizhe 
the  rejonsibility  of  the  state  to  care  for  the  destitute  and.  hegSs,  he  ur^ed  ffi  ^ 
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mllllonarie  cbss  >0  concentrate  its  philanthropic  efforts'on  the  able  and  indas^rfous.l 
His  advice  sult^  the  .temper  of  the  times  and  the  inclinations  of  self-made  men.l 
Coming  after  so  many  year^of  emphasis  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  pauperism,  itj 
infused  new  vigor  into  philanthropy.  r  r  •      i-  I 

Carnegie  was  as  contemptuous  of  almsgiving  and  as  fearfql  ot  impulaivel 
generosity  as  the  most  doctrinaire  charity  reformer.  *To  assist,  but  rarely  or  neverl 
to  do  all,"  was  the  rule  he  laid  down.  Although  he  made  a  few  bows  ift  thel 
direction  of  reforming  the  character  and  improving  the  morals  of  the  poor,  thel 
assistance  that  had  seemed  most  valuable  to  many  nineteenth-century [ 
......^-v.  philanthropists,  he  was  not  really  interested  in  those  who  needed  this  kind  of  help. 

The  uplift  he  favored  was  of  a  different  and  less  direct  variety:  libraries,  parks, 
concert  halls,  museums,  ''swimming  baths,"  and  institutions  such  as  Cooper  Union 
.  and  Pratt  Institute,  both  of  which  Ke  greatly  admired.  Significantly  he  called  these 
agencies  "ladders  upon  which  the  aspiring  can  rise." 

Of.alljthe  ladders  for  those  who  aspired,  free  libraries  and  educational 
institutions  with  a  practical  slant  struck  capitalists  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  as  most 
inspiring.  Carnegie's  own  benefactions,  like  those  of  so  many  philanthropists,  began 
.     with  the  donatiooof  a  library  to  his  home  town,  and.  he  ultimately  gave  a  library  | 
building  to  almosTevery  community  that  provided  a  site  and  promised  to  maintain  i 
the  building.  He  regarded  Enoch  Pratt,  donor  of  the  Pratt  Free  Library  in 
Baltimore,  as  "the  ideal  disciple  of  the  gospel  of  wealth."  Carnegie  and  other 
businessmen  gave  generously  to  Negro  Industrial  schools,  such  as  Hampton  and  , 
Tuskegee,  which  elevated  manual  and  domestic  training  into  character-building 
disciplines.  They., were  much  less  generous  toward  Negro  institutions^ of  higher 
learning.  Only  a  trickle  of  philanthropic  aid,  mainly  furnished' by  church  groups, 
went  to  these  struggling,  poorly  housed  and  equipped  colleges,  but,  meager  as  it 
was   this  assistance  helped  *keep  them  alive.  Students  at  Fisk  University  took 
financing  into  their  own  hands.  Through  concert  toursjn  Europe  and  America  the 
Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  raised  funds  which  permitted  the  institution  to  move  from 
dilapidated  army  barracks  to  a  new  building  appropriately  named  Jubilee  Hall.  «  - 
Although  some  business  leaders  thought  higher  educajion  almost  as  detrimental 
to  whites  as  to  Negroes,  colleges  and  universitiipcontinued  to  be  beneficiaries  of 
the  millionaires'  surplus  wealth.  "Here  is  a  nobgf  use  of  wealth,"  Carnegie  said  of 
Leiand  Stanford's  audacious  plan  to  build  a-tmiversity  in  the  Far  West,  a  project 
'which  in  1889  was  believed  to  involve  the  greatest  sum  ever  given  by  an  individual! 
for  'any  purpose.  StanfordTs  avowed  purpose  was  toxreate  a  new  kind  of  university  * 
that  would  give  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  education,  Alb^t  Shaw 
observed  admiringly  that  the  donor  was  goip^  about  tf\e  task  il^.  the  same 
businesslike  fashion  he  had  employed  in  building  \ht  great  stock  farm  >yhere  his  fast 

horses  were  bred.  \  \       .  t^^^^^'^T^ .  .oo^ 

John  D.  Rockefeller  (1839-1937)  wasNan  old  hanth^atiivrng  when,  in  May  1889, 
a  month  before  the  appearance  of  CaiH^egie's  "Wealth '*  he  made  an  initial 
contribution  of  $600,000  toward  founding  tfii  new  Universfty  of  Chicago.  He  was 
then  approaching  50  and 'had  been  rich,  and  getting  richer,  for  25  years.  But 
Rockefeller  did  not  wait  until  he  had  a  surplus  before  beginning  to  give.  His 
account  book  for  1855,  the  year  he  vy^nt  to  work,  recorded  smaii  but  frequent 
contributions  to  charity,  Sunday  school,  and^missions.  In  the  1850s  the  amounts 
sometimes  totaled 'a  tenth  of  his  income,  antrthey  inlreascd  over  the  years.  Even 
Rockefeller's  benefactions  were  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  his  accumulations. 
J- thus  in  1888,  when  he  donated  $170,000  to  various  good  works,  dividends  from' 
the  Standard  Oil  combination  were  returning  millions.  Not  even  the  rising  University 
'of  Chicago,;to  which  he  gave  $1  million  in  1890  and  a  like  sum  in  1892,  the  latter 
"as  a.  special  thank-offering  to  Almighty  God  for  returning  health,"  could  drain  off 
his  surplus.  $  ^  f  -        ^    '  .  ',r 

The  responsibility  of  wealth  pressed  as  heavily  on  Rockefeller  as  on  Carnegie.  If 
possible,  Rockefeller  felt  the  burden  even  more  than  Camegie,  since  he  adhered  to 
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the  old-fashioned  religfous  doctrine  of  stewardship  rather  th^n  to  the  new  gospel  of 
wealth.  Amos  Lawregce  might  have  said  J  as  Rockefeller  did,  'The  good  Lord  gave 
me  the^Tiey,"  but  Carnegie  certainly  d^i  not.  As  archaic  as  the  sentiment  sounds, 
there  is^  reason  to  doubt  that  Rockefeller  sincerely  believed  it  He  thought  that 
the  good  Lord  had  given  him  the  money  for  a  purpose  and  expected  him  to  handle 
It  with  care.  The  steward  was  faithful  to  his  trust.  Rockefeller  was  quite  willing  to 
give,  but  he  felt  an  obligation  to  inquire  into  the  worthiness  of  the  causes  to  which 
he  was  asked  to  contribute.  By  1891  he  complained  that  the§e  investigations  were 
taking  as  much  of  his  time  and  energy  as  the  affairs  of  Standard  Oil.  Help  came  in 
the  person  of  a  SS-year-old  Baptist  clergyman,  Frederick  T.  Gates,  who  agreed  to 
assist  Rockefeller  rn  his  benefactions  by  interviewing  supplicants,  making  inquiries 
and  suggestmg  action.  As  a  former  fupd-raiser.  Gates  was  wise  m  the  ways  of 
money-seekers.  In  his  charge,  as  Gates  himself  recalled.  Rockefeller  soon  found 
himself  laying  aside  retail  giving  almost  wholly,  and  entering  safely  and  pleasurablv 
into  the  field  of  wholesale  philanthropy." 

Rockefeller's  entry  info  the  field  of  wholesale  philanthropy  set  off  a 
controversy-mainly  one-sided,  since  Rockefelter  did  not  reply  to  the  attack-that 
continued  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1895  l^ashington  Gladden,  minister 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  ia  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  a  leader  of  the  social 
gospel  movement,  published  an  article,  'Tainted -MOTey,"  in  which  he  outdid 
Emerson  and  antedated  Thorstein  Veblen  in  denouncing  the  ways  of  trade 
Although  Gladden  did  not  m^ention  any  multimillionaire  by  name,  his  attack  on  the 
-  benefactions  of  "robber^rcMis,"  "Roman  plunderers,"  "pirates  of  industry,"  and 
spoilers  of  the  state"  was  thought  to  be  directed  at' the  Rockefeller  philatithropies^ 
Gladden  had  stated  in  a  sermon  delivered  to  the 'National  Conference  of  CharWs 
and  Corrections  in  1893  that  the  centra]  consideration  of  charity  should  be  the 
effect  of  the  gift  upon  the  character  of  the  recipient.  Now  he  raised  the  question 
whether  a  church  or  university  could  take  offerings  of  money  made  in  morally 
■   reprehensible  ways  without  condoning  the  metM6ds  and  accepting  the  standards  of 
the  donor.  "Is  this  ^c lean  money?"  he  a>ked.  "Can  any  man,  can  any  institution 
^knowing  its  origin,  touch  it  without  being  defiled?" 

Thif  was  a  hard  question,  and  it  wa|  taken  seriously  in  the  1890s  and  1900s 
when  nearly  every  issue  seemed  at  bottom  a  moral  one.  It  came  up  again  in  1905 
when  Gladden  and  other  Jiberal  clergyjnen  objected  to  the  acceptance  by  the 
Congregational  ^oard  of  Foreign  .Missions  of  a  $100,000  gift  from  Rockefeller  The 
controversy  simmered  down  after /U  was  -revealed  that  the  board  had  solicited 
Rockefeller  for  the  moneys  Moral  questions  are  notoriously  difficult  to  resolve*  and 
m  this  case  no  consensus  could  be  rekhed  because  Rockefeller's  character' was 
.defended  as  ardently  as  it  was  attacked,  and  eminent  moralists  pointed  out  that  the 
^piJrpose  of  the  gift  was  as  worthy  of  consideration,  and  easier  to  judge,  than  the 
c    t'  u  ^^^'^''Hg  at  the  matter  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  viejw 

trie  English  aconqmist  J,  A.  Hobson  questioned  the  competence  of  "the  millionalfe 
c^ass  to  serve  as  trustees  for  the  public.  "In  the  great  majority  of  cases,"  Hobson 
declared,  great-  fortunes' "have  come  to  their  preslent  owners  as  the  result  of  an  eary 
ahd  constant  absorptipn  jn  business  processes,  jn  which  assiduity,  ecbnom/ 
alertness,  and  skilly  have  'been  inextricably  interwoven  with  Ipck,  fraud  forte  and 
.every  sort  of  predatory  practice^ .  TThe  conditions  under  which  such'weilth  has 
bfeen  acquired ^are  such  as  must  normally  disqualify  its  owners  for  a. wise  and  ' 
socially  serviceable  administration, of  a  public  'trust.'  »i4  - 

Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  retired  from  business  ig  1897  and  1901;  respectively 
but  they  still  faced  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  mounting  fortunes  By  1901 
even  wholesale  philanthropy  of  the  sort  each  had  been  practi-cing  for  a  decade  was 
inadequate  fo  dispose  of  accumulation^  totaling  not  tens  but  hundreds  of  millions 
Some  more  offeQ^  method  of  organizing  and  conducting  what  Rockefeller  called 
this  business  of  Benevolencfe"  would  have  to  be  devised.  To  Rockefeller  the  answer 
was  plain:  "If  a  combination  to  do  business  is  effective  in  saving  waste  and  getting 
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better  results,  why  is  not  combination  far  more  important  in  philanthropic  work?" 
Put  your  surplus  money  in  a  trust,  he  aUvised  the  "men  of  worth  and  position" 

^  gathered  to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of 

"Chicago:  "Let  us  erect  a  foundation,  a  trust,, and  engage  directors  who  will  make  It, 
a  life  work  to  manage^  with  our  personal  *,coo^eration,  this  business  of  benevolence 

,  properly  and  effectively." 

In  the  dozen  years  after  1901,,  as  if  to  prove  that  philanthropy  could  be  made  a 
successful  venture,  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  and  other  donors  established  a  series  of 
foundations  that  made  earlier  philanthropic  ventures  seem  somewhat  amateurish. 
The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  (1901),  General  Education  Board 
(1902),  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  (1905),  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  (1905),  Russell  Sage-  Foundation  (1907),  Carnegie  Corporation  of 

~  New  York  (1911),  and  Rockefeller  f^ndatton-^191 3)  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
foundations  organized^  during  the  period,  but  their  number,  j^ind  even  the  size  of 
their  capital  asfets,  was  I6ss ^significant  than  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise  to  which 

^they  were  cx^mmitted.  Most' earlier  charitable  trusts  had  been  established  for  some 
narrowly  defined  purpose.  The  smaller  Carnegie  funds,  desigtie<3  to  promote  the 
donor's  particular  philanthropic  interests,  continued  in  this  tradition.  The  major 
trusts  founded  by  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller,  ^however,  were  limited  only  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  human  welfare.  Relieving  the  needy  was  not  their 
objective:  They  Would  attack  misery  at  its"  source'through  the  weapon  of  research. 
^  The  advent  of  the  foundations  coincided  with  the  era  of  muckraking  and 
trustbusting,  with  a  leftward  trend  in  politics,  growing  militancy  in  the  ranks  of 
labor,  and  a  general  fear  of  bigness.  According  to  popular  legend,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  alarmed  by  muckraking  attacks  such  as  \didiM,Tdirbe\\-s  History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  (1904),  employed  a  public  relations  counselor.  Ivy  Lee,  who 
J  advised  him  to  increase  h,is  benefactions  in  order  to  buy  public  favor.  Actually,  Lee 
did  not  become  associated  with  Rockefeller  undl  1914,  more  than  20  years  after 
Rockefeller  had  become  a  wholesale  philanthropist.  Frederick  Gates,  the  principal 
architect  of  Rockefeller's  benefactions,  was  aware  of^and  presumably  not  averse  to 
allaying  popular  animosity  toward  his  employer.  Gates,  however,  was  a  clergyman 
and  businessman  rather  than  acPublic  relations  expert.  He  was  mainly  conqempd 
with  helping  Rockefeller  administer  a  vast  fortune  wisely  and  beneficently. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  organization  of  large  philanthropic  trusts  aroused  little 
opposition  until  1910.  In  that  year,  a  bill  tp  incorporate  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  was  introduced  in  Congress.  By  this  time  anything  bearing  Rockefeller's 
name  or  financed  by  Standard  Oil  'money  was  bound  to  provoke  controversy. 
Opponents  revived  the  slogans  of  the  tainted-money  debate  and  likened 
Rockefeller's  gifts  to  the  Trojan  horse  and  the  kiss  of  Judas.  The  move  was  all  the 
more  resented  because  the  federal  government  was  prosecuting  the  Standard  Qi!  ' 
combinatioT  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-lfrust  Act.  In  1911  the  Supreme 
Court  ordfred  dissolution  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  center  of  the 
Rockefeller  empire.  The  decision  made  it  unlikely  that  Congress  would  charter  a 
new  Rockefeller  trust,  even  a  benevolent  one]  The  opposition  of^  the  Taft 
adminis'tratlon  further  weakened  the  foundation  b  ll's  chances  for  passage.  Attorney 
General  George  Wickersham  called  the  measjUre  ''an  indefinite  scheme  for 
perpetuating  vast  wealth."  President  William  Howard  Taft  alsq  expressed  disapproval 
of  "the  proposed  act  to  inccif(^rate  John  D.  Rockefeller."  In  1913,  rebuffed  by  the 
federal  government.  Rockefeller  incorpbr^ejl  the  foundation  under  the  laws  of  N^w 
York  Sute.  j  .  7  , 

The  next  two  years  were  difficult  ofieJ  for  .the  foundations.  In  1914  several 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  attempted  to  prohibit  the  Derfartment  of 
Agriculture  from  accepting  grants  provided  by  the  General  Education  Board  for 
farm  demonstration  .work  in  the  South.  Meanwhile,  the^Uriited  States  Industrial 
Relations  Commission^  a  body  established  by  Congress  tojstudy  the  underlying 
.^-^•ses'  of  Industrial  unrest,  broadened  its  investigation  to  include  the  operation  of 
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philanthropic  foundations.  The  neWly  organized  Roclcefeller  Foundation  was  a 
Kn^>'  nT'  but  in  1915  the  commission's  director  of  research 

arraigned  all  foundations  for  their  wealth,  loosely'aefined  powers,  exemption  from 
federat  taxation,  freedom  from  public  control,  subserviency  to  donors,- and 
benumbing  effect  on  smaller  philanthropic  agencies  and  individual  giving.  None  of 
this  critic i-sm  led  to  legislative  action  against  the  foundations.  But  since  the  attitudes 
of  beneficiaries  are  as  important  in  philanthropy  as  the  desires  and  purposes  of 
benefactors,  it  is?  significant  that  the  early  foundations  began  their  work  in  a 
somewhat  hostile  atmosphere. 

The  fear,  however,  was  mainly  of  possible  abuse  of  power  in  the  future.  Even  as 
this  Suspicion  was  expressed,  other  voices  were  calling  attention  to  the  present  need 
for  the  foundations  and  to  their  possibilities  for  good.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
had  already  proved  its  usefulness  to  social  work  and  social  reform  by  financing  the 
Pittsburg  Survey  and  by  assisting  the  Natiojial  Tuberculosis  Association  to  begin  its 
educational  exhibits.  The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  organized  in  19(»  and 
later  absorbed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  demonstrated  that  hookworm  disease 
could  be  eradicated.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign  the  commission  advanced  the 
enttre  movement  for  pu^jlic  health.  The  General  Education  Board  cooperated  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ^efforts  to  increase  the  productivity  of  southern 
agriculture.  The  board  made  valuable  contributions  to  secondary  education  in  the 
bouth  and  to  higher  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
tor  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  inaugurated  pensions  for  college  teachers  which 
Au  u  pensions  for  other  workers,  and  it  sponsored  and  published 

Aoinf^A  '^'^'^l'^''  '  'fR?^^'  '^^'^<'tio"  in  the  United  States  and  Cana-da 

1910).  As  early  as  1912  Edward  T.  Devine  denied  that  foundations  would  inhibit 
the  norma!  springs  of  benevolence.  On  the  contrary,  said  Devine,  the  effect  of  the 
foundations  had  been  to  stimulate  both  public  appropriations  and  private  giving  fof 
education,^health,  and  welfare.  ,  6  6" 

.  "You  have  had  the  best  run  for  your  money  I  have  ever  known,"  Elibu  Root 
once  told  Andrev/  Carnegie.  Carnegie,  a  cheerful  and  impulsive  giver  in  spite  of  his 
theories,  managed  tp  dispose  of  $350  million.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  less  impulsive, 
than  Carnegie,  also  had  a  good  run  for  the  $5.30  million  he  conferred  on  benevolent 
causes..  We  must  always  remember  that  there  is  not  enough  money  for  the  work  of 
human  uplift  and  that  there  never  can  be,"  he  said  in  1909.  "How  vitally  important 
It  IS,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  should  go  as  far  as  possible  and  be  used  with 
the  greatest  intelligence." 


PHILANTHROPY  AND/OR  GOVERNMENT  <  | 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  there  is  a  basic  incompatibility  betweeh  govern- 
mental and  philanthropic  efforts  in  welfare.  In  fact,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  American  history,  governmental  and  voluntary  forces  have  cooperated  and 
collaborated  in  meeting  public  ne^ds.  A  host  of  services  that  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  provided  have  been  established  through  the  willingness  of  public  bodies 
and  private  citizens  to  assist  and^upplement  the  philanthropic  activities  of  the 
other.  This  cooperative  approach  wa^  especially  characteristic  of  the  colonial  period 
when  resources  of  both  the  public  and  private'  sector  were  limited  and  the  line 
between  public  and  priva^te  responsibility  was  Jess  sharply  drawn  than  in  later  eras 
In  seasons  of  distress,  overseers  of  the  poor  frequently  called  on  the  churches  for 
-special  collections  of  alms,  and  throughout  the  colonial ^riod  giving  or  bequeathing 
property  to  public  authorities  for  charitable  purposes  remained  a  favorite  form  of 
philanthropy  Friendfy  societies  organized  along  national,  occupational,  or  religious 
Imes  relieved  |)ub lie  officials  of  the  necessity  for  caring  foj  some  of  the  poor  by 
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supplying  mutual  aid  to  members  and  dispensing  charity  to  certain  categories  of 
berleficiartes.  I  nstitutionb,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania^  Hospital  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bettering  House,  jomtly  financed  by  taxation  and  private  contributions,  offered 
improved  facilities  for  treating  and  sheltering  the  poor.  Gifts  from  overseas,  added 
to  funds  raised  by  colonial  churches  and  assemblies,  made  possible  the  founding  of 
new  colleges,  better  support  for  tViose  already  in  existence,  and  an  expansion  of 
missionary  and  educational  work  among  the  Indiansr**^ 

In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  not  uncommon  (although  the  practice  was  often 
attacked)  for  states  and  cities  to  subsidize  voluntary  associations  serving  public 
needs  by  operating  schools,  orphan  homes,  juvenile  reformatories,  hospitals,  and 
institutions  for  the  handicapped.  Conversely,  sqme  of  the  most  important  priyate 
gifts  went  to  .states  or  cities  for  public  purposes:  Stephen  Girard,  in  addition  to 
endowing  Girard  College,  left  money  for  internal  improvements  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania;  Theodore  Lyman  supplemented  legislative  approp/iations  for  the 
Massachusetts  state  reform  school;  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  Cyrus  Butler 
respectively  made  generous  contributions  toward  the  establishrnent  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  and  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  federal  government  .was  the  recipient  of 
an  unsolicited  and  unprecedented  gift  in  the  form  of  James  Smithson's  bequest  "to 
the  United  States  of  America- to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men." 

The  following  case  studies  are  intended  to  Jllustrate  spmj«pf  the  ways  in  which 
American  private  philanthropy  has  responded  to  public /needs.  The  examples  are 
drawn  from  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  ninetfeenth  century,  but  they 
exemplify  philanthropic  approaches  and  uses  as  characteristic  of  the  present  as  of  a 
century  ago.  The  first,  dealing  with  the  activities  of  an  individual  philanthropist, 
illustrates  the  advocacy  role  of  philanthropy.  The  second,  involving  two  highly 
organized  voluntary  associations,,  represents  the  supplementary  and  innovative 
functions  of  philanthropy.  The  third,  tracing,  the  work  of  an  early  philanthropic 
fpundation,  concerns  the  use  of  philanthropy  in  initiating  a  new  public  service.  Each 
case  involves  relationship  between  private  philanthropy  and  the  federal  government, 
and  in  each  case  the  philanthropists  favored  an  expansion  of  governmental 
responsibility  and  financing.  o 

Activist  for  the  Insane 

Dorothea  Dix  (1802-1887)  was  a  philanthropist  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word( 
a  lover  of  mankind  who  seeks  to  promote  the  well-being  of  fellow  men  by  hi^  oi\ 
her/ own  efforts.  The  object' of  her  self-assigned  crusade,  which  extendediover  four 
decades,  was  to  secure  better  facilities  ahd  treatment  for  the  insane.  She  was  not  a 
pioneer  in  this  field:  several  reputable  pt;ivate  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  had  been 
founded  before  she  began  her  work.  John  McLean  and  othisr  donors  had  given 
money  for  improving  and  expanding  facilities  for  the  insane,  and  a  number states 
had  opened  publicly  supported  aiylums.  Nearly  all  pf  these  institutions  [made  at 
least  nominal  provision  for  caring  for  the  dependent  insane*  at  low  costj.  po  much 
progress  seemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  years  just  before  Miss  Dix's  Investigations 
that  (here  was  danger' not  that  her  proposals  would  seem  outlandish  but  that  further 
action  arid  expenditure  for  the  insane  might  seem  superfluous.  Dojothea  Dix's  task 
was  the  itiifficult  one  of  puncturing  complacency,  indicating  omissions,  -specifying 
mistakes'and  abuses,  and  stirring  the  public  conscience  to  greater  exertions^ 

Miss  iDix  was  the  granddaughter  of  a  respected,  enterprising,  and  well-to-do 
Boston  physician.  In  the  1820s  and  1830s  she  conducte^i  successful  schools  tor 
daughteit  of  Boston's  leading  families  and  tutored  the  children  of  her;  friend  and 
pastor,  William  Ellery  Chariing.  After  183,t?  an  inheritance  from  her  grandmother 
assured  her  of  an  income  adequate  jb  her  needs.  In  the  winter  of  1841,  somewhat 
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lat  loose  ends  following  a  long  illness,  she  agreed  to  teach  a  Sunday  school  class  for 
East  dmbridge  jail.  Here  she  found  insane         n  o  ked 
m  unhealed  celfs.  Anyone  miglft  have  done  what  she  then  did.  She  petitioned  the 

tOD  tl^^  e'^/hTL^H.Th  ^'l}-'''  Dix  was  not  o^ntent  to 

th^Mc.  ;  ^  "'u'^'  her  business  to  find  out  how  the  insane  were  cared  for  n 
the  rest  of  Massachusetts.  After  two  years  she  reported  her  findings  in  a /W^ZrW 

h™^'^^'"'"'"-"''^''^'''^''"^^^^^  ('^3),  a  document  Jh  t  proved   ha  W  an 
decorum  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  presentation  of  sordid  social  truths 

nr«.n?- t'f  '  f  '^'^s  Dix  begah,  "briefly  to  call  your  attention  the 

°  J?,""'  '""""''^  ^'^fi'"  the  Commonwealth,  in  cages, 

nif'  ''f"!'  ''f\P'"''-  chamed.  naked,  beaten  v^ith  rods,  and  ashedZt^ 

afteMnstance  nr,h''''\'''^-''^'"'  "T"'  P'^"^'  ^"'^  '^^^"^  ^^e  cited  instanc? 
«  irnn^nL  ^^f  -li'^rytment  or  neglect  of  the  mentally  ill.  Poor-law  officials, 
a   she  pointed  out,  found  it  cheaper  to  "lodge"  the  pauper  insane  in  jails  and 

£np°",nH  -h' r'^  ''"'^  "^'"^  '°  ^^y'"'"^-  case,  the  number  of  de'^endent 

nsane  and  .diotic  persons  was  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  total  capacity  of  the 
hhree  ^ums  in  the  state.  Fortunately  she  had  friends  as  well  as  facts  at  her  " 
disposa  Thorace  Mann  ent  his  assistance,  and  Samuel  Gridley  HoweV;  Chairman  / 
Qf  the  legislative  committee  to  which  the  Memorial  was  referred.  Kovyels  commiUee  ' 
endorsed  both  the  findir;gs  and  conclusions  of  her  investigation  and  Lured  pTssage  " 
of  a  bill  enlarging  the  Worcester  Asylum  to  provide  more  space  for  poor  patients 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  phase  of  a  40-year  compaign  that  took  Miss  Dix 

•   .  T  .  ^  J^P^"-  't  would  be  incorrect  to  mply  that  she 

3  n^enf  hZ''',  °^  ^et  it  il Tue  that  he 

I  sad  patient,  ddfiberate"  investigations  resulted  in  the  founding  of  'Mrnew  state 
Wspitais  and  at  least  a  temporary  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill 
Wherever  she  went,  her  methods  were  essentially  the  same:  inquiry  and  resea  ch  n  " 
I  determine  the  facts  about  the  number  and  conditio!  of  the  iS^effo  tMo  ou's^ 
pub  he  opinion  through  articles  in  the  press  and  memorials  to  the  legisia  ure  and 
cultivation  ofj^Werful  figures  in  and  out  of  public  office.  She  prof  «  d  a  I  d'y  ike 
repugnance  of  politics,  but  she  had  a  real  talent  for,  politicaPmaneuver  She  knew 
rr^nrU,^^^        her  huH^nitarian  pleas  with  the  salt 'of  economy  and  often 

-S?  a  cuS3^  nn'' V'^'f'''^  ^°  ^"^^  °f  the  insane  • 

in  a,  curatHW  institution  t^anno  support  them  elsewhere  for  life."  She  w^s  adept  at 

S  '  "^'"Sing  them  fnto'her 

In  1848  Miss  Dix  sent  a  Memorial  to  Congress  in  which  she  estimated" that  not 

^^^^^^-^  °J  tfie  insane  population  of  the  country  could  be  ' 
accommodated  in  existing  hospitals  and  asylums.  Asi  a  means  of  dealing  wit  i  the 
problem,  she  proposed  federal  assistance  in  financing  care  of  the  insane  th  ough  - 
land  grants  to  the  states.  Grants  of  thjs  sort  had  frequently  been  mad°foE 
H«f  ln"i«^  'T      ""P^wements  and,  on  two  bccasions,  for  schools  fdr  the 

cA  C  ^u-t'  f^^'      .years  of  lobbying  by  Miss  Dix,  both  houses  of  Congress 
passed  her  bil .  It  apport  oned  1.2,225,000  acres  of  public'  lajid  among  tHe  stftef S 
the  support*  of  insane  asylums  andinstitutions  for  the  deaf  '  ^ 

President  Franklin  Pierce,  professjng  regre^  for  having  to  do  so,  vetoed  the  bill 
He  acknowledged  that  the^duty'  of  providing  for  those  who  suffered  from  want  and 
disease  of  body  or  mind  was  "among  the  highest  and  holiest"  of  humaiTobligations 
but  he  said  he  felled  the'effect  of  Miss  Dix's  bill  i)uld  be  "prejudipial  rathe^  7a% 
beneficial  to  the  noble  offices  of  charity,"  since  it  fould  dry  uf>  the  normal  springT  - 
of  benevolence.  "If  Congress  have  the  power  to  make  provision  for  the  indigent 
insane  . . .  ,  he  warned,  it  has  the  same  power  to  prgvide  for  the  indigent  who  are 
not  insane;  and  thus  to  transfer. to  the  Federal  Government  th6  charge,  of  all  poor  in 
all  the  stites.'|pr  his  ^art,  continued  Pierce,'  "I  cannot  find  apy  authority  in  the 
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Constitution  for  making  the  Federal  Government  the  great  almoner- of  publ 
charity  throughout  the  United  States." 

Of  course  Miss  Dix  and  her  supporters  were  not  asking  the  federal  government 
play  such  a  role,  or  to  assume  exclusive  responsibility  for  all  the  poor  in  all  th 
states  They  wanted  only  to  have  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  granted  to  the  state 
to  enable  them  better  to  fulfill  their  obligations.  But  to  Pierce,  principle  was  mor 
important  than  policy,  and  his  principle,  as  a  critic  has  remarked,  was  that  n 
power  that  might  be  abused  should  be  used.  Yet  Pierce  sensed  the  implications 
the  DIx  bill  accurately.  Had  it  become  law,  not  only  the  care  of  the  insane  but  all 
public  welfare  programs  might  have  developed  quite  differently.  As  it  was,  the 
United  States  had  to  wait  another  80  years  before  the  federal  governm'ent  began 
assist  and  strengthen  state  programs  for  certain  tategories  pf  needy  persons. 
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Philanthropy  in  the  Civil  War 

For  many  civilians,' both  in  the  Union  and  Confederacy,  the  Civil  War  was 
rewarding  and  fulfilling  experience  affording  unprecedented  opportunities  for 
unselfish  service  in  patriotic  and  hunnanitarian  causes.  The  war  roused  the  charitable 
energies  of  the  American  people,  and  of  American  women  in  particular,  to  a  point 
never  before  reached.  Toward  the  close  of  the  struggle,  Linus  P.  Brockett,  the  first 
historian  of  Civil  War  charities,  asserted,  "Philanthropy,  in^its  broadest  sense,  has 
always  found  its  widest  sphere  of  activity  in  war  time."* 

During  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Franco-Austrian  War  of  1859,  civilians  had 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  troo'ps  in  camps,  hospitals,  and  on  battlefields.  But  the 
outpouring  of^  goods,  services,  and  money 'for  the  succor  of  Union  and  Confederate 
soMlers  surpassed  all  previous  endeavors  in  military  relief.  "No  war  In  history, 
declared  a  contemporary  observer,  "was  embellished  by  such  matchless  exhibitions 
of  benevolence  .-. .  as  this.  Never  before  were  the  people  so  immediately  related  to 
an  army  in  the  field,  so  intimately  identified  with  its  fortunes,  or  so  profoundly 
solicitous  for  its  eomfort."*^        *  .  . 

SInpe  neither  the  Union  nor  Confederate  government  was  prepared  tor  war, 
opportunities  for  voluntary  efforts  to  supply  fighting  men  with  necessities  and 
comforts  were  virtually  unlimited.  In  both  sections  the. early  months  of  the  war 
witnessed  a  "chaos  of  philanthropy"  as  local  soliders'  aid  societies  multiplied  and 
their  members  worked  zealously  but  without  plan  or  direction.  Throughout  the  war 
most  of  the  local  societies,  whether .  in  '  the  North  or  South,  wanted  their 
contributions  to  go  ,lo  men  from  their  own  communities  or  states.  In  the  South 
military  conditions']  and  state  ridits  sentiments ,  precluded  the  formatiop  of 
Confederacy-wide^  mMitary  relief  oriinizations;  iven  statewide  cooperation  afnong 
voluntary  associations  was  exceptional,  and  whbre  it  deh/eloped,  as  in  Georgii  and 
South  Carolina,  the  central  agencies  depended  'in  large  part  on  subsidies  from  the 
state  treasury.  Statejorlented  and  state-supported  military  relief  operations- whatever 
^  their  justification  arid  occasional  advantage-Inevitably  r( suited  in  unequal  treatment 
of  men  suppjbsedly  enlisted  in  a  common  cause.  , 
Local,  state,  and  regional  particularism  was  probably  as  prevalent  among  civilian 
.  in  the  Union  as  in  the  Confederacy^,  but  the  North  could  afford  the  luxury  o 
maintaining  competing  relief  agencies.  Moreover,  the  North  developed  organization 
Hke  the  Sanitary  and  Christian' Commissions  which  attefmpted,  and  in  some  measure 
succeeded,  in  directing  the  flow  of  patriotic  philanthropy  into  national  channel^! 
These   two   great  commissions,  both  voluntary  associations  organised  on  ^ 
Union-wide/ ba>is  with  regional  branches  and  hundreds  of  local  auxlliariep 
approached  th^  task  of  military  relief,  from  different  angles.  The  SanltafV 
Commission  was  interested  In  saving  lives,  the  Chrlstlap  Comml^ion  in  saving  souli. 
The  Headers  of  .both  organizations  regarded  the  collection  and  distribution 
supplemental  relief  supplies  for  the  army  ^s  incidental  to  their  principal  objective's. 
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The  charitable  public,  however,  remained  more  interested  ir^  getting  material 
frS"'p  f°/°'""'f"  preventing  disease  or  in  promoting  religion  ^mong 

troo^  Relief,  therefore,  became  an  essential  activity  for  each  commission,  not  only 
as  a  form  of  service  but  as  a  means  of  attracting  and  holding  homefront  supporters. 

From-it^  standpoint  of  philanthropy,  the  war,  especially  in  its  later  phases, 
involved  a  contest  between  the  rival  commissions  for  supplies,  funds,  and  pubfic 
recognition.  The-  contest  would  Jiave  little-  interest  were  it  not  that  the  two 
commissions  represented  different  strains  in  thfe  chacacter  of  the  northern  people 
Support  for  the  rival  commissions  cut  across  class,  denominational,  and  geographic 
lines_  The  Sanitary  Commission,  founded  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  grew  out 
of  the  determination  of  society  women  and  the  medical  profession  in  New  York 
•  ,A  to  put ''system- and  order"  into  soldiers'  aid  work  in  the  metropolis.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Unitarian  clergyman,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  and  generally  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  social  and  professional  elite  of  the  Eastern  seaboard-particularly  of 
New  York  City-the  Sanitary  Commission  built  up  a  strong  and  enthusiastic 
foltowing  in  the  Midwest  and  derived  its  greatest  financial  contributions  from  ' 
California  and  other  states  and  territories  in  the  Far  West.  The  Christian 
Commission,  originating  at  a  meeting  of  Y.M.C.A.^workers  in  November  1861  chose 
as  Its  head  George  Hay  Stuart,  a  Philadelphia  dry-goods  merchant  who  was  chairman 
of  the  central  committee  of 'the  Y.M.C.A.  The  management  of  the  Christian 
Commission  resembled  an  interlocking  directorate  of  Y.M.C.A.'s,  Bible  Tract 
•Sunday  School,  and  temperance  societies.  The  "Christians,"  as  they  called 
themselves  attracted  powerful  support  among  religious,  business,  and  political 
leaders.  The  rank  and  file  came  from  the  pulpits  and  membership  of  orthodox 
Protestant  churches. 

Rivalry  between  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions  might  have  been  less 
intense   had  the  agencies  not  differed  so  widely  in.  ideology.  •  The  Christian 
Commission  embracecf  the  traditional  view  of  charity  as  a  religious  obligation 
alleviative  in  nature,  and  particularly  sanctified  when  directed  toward  spiritual  ends 
The  Sanitary  Commission,  adopting  a  more  secular  attitude,  made  prevention  its 
watchword  Suspicious  of  "spontairebus  benevolence,"  Sanitary  Commission  leaders'  , 

charitable -impulses  and  turn  them  toward  practical 
goals.  While  the  Christians,"  tended  to  see  even  such  deeds  as  providing  the  thirsty 
with  water  as  matters  of  prayerful  self-congratulations,  "Sanitarians"  .cautioned 
-  against  gratuitous  superfluity"  in  gifts  to  soldiers-not  out  of  parsimony  but  as  a 
matter  of  principle-lest  "imprudent  benefactions",  create  "A  system  of  alms-giving 
and  dry  up  the  springs  of  pJJ//c  assistance."  ' 

Space  does  "not  permit  cataloguing  here  the  deeds  of  field  agents  o'f  the  two 
(xinimissions.  Their  activitits  are  well  known  land  _  hav.e  been  diily  celebrated. 
Witliout  intendin^ta  slight  tJ,e  useful  work  performed  by  the  Christian  Commission, 
byJother  agencies  like  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  and  bylmavericks  like 
Claja  Barton  who  operated  independent  of  any  commission,  the  bpinion  of  the 
prelent  writer  is  that  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commissiorj  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  the  general  caulie  of  philanthropy.  Much  of  the  energy  of  Sanitary 
Cc|nmission  leaders  went  into  watchful,  critical,  perhaps  officious  surveillance  of  the 
col^iducr  of  the  MedicaU  Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Warf  Resolutely  refusing  to  '•• 
assume  functions  properly  belonging  to  the  army,  the  commission  acted  as  a^goad 
to  make  the  Medical  Bureau  accept  and  discharge  the  obligations  the  governiAent 
owed  to  Its  fighting  men.  In  preparing  plans  for  pavilion  hospitals,  in  tempgrafily 
operating  sanitary  hospitals  and  transports,  and  in  developing  an  improved  "Failway 
hospital  car,  the  commission  inaugurated  and  demonstrated  uSeful  services 
subsequently  adopted  by  military* authorities.  Quartermaster  General  Montgomery  C 
Meigs,  a  friend  of  m  Sanitary  Commission  and  a  champion  of  the  army,  accurateTT 
defined  the  commission's  function  as  that  of  providing  leaven  for  the  government's' 
J  "large  lump  of  dough.'"'  ^    _  ■ 
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^  The  Civil  was  so  vast  and  terrible  that  there  was  room  for  a  variety  of 
charitable  enterprises.  All  the  war  philanthropists  expressed  gratitude  for  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  serve  and  work  for  a  noble  cause;  and  all  believed  the  outcome 
of  the  war  vindicated  their  particular  method  or  way  of  benevolence.  Southerners 
transformed  the  parochial  and,  palliative  character  of  Confederate  mjlitary  relief 
from,  a  necessity  imposed  by  circumstances  to  a  sacred  virtue.  **We  had  no  Sanitary 
Commission  in  the  South  ...  wrote  a  Confederate  veteran,  ''we  were  too  poor; 
we  had  no  line  of  rich  and  populous  cities  closely  connected  by  rail,  all  combined 
in  the  good  work  of  collecting  and  forwarding  supplies 'and  maintaining  costly  . . . 
charities.  With,  us,  each  house  was  a  hospital. 

The  Christian  Commission  wound  up  its  work  with  a  service  of  prayer  and 
self-praise.  In  the  post-war  years  former  leaders  and  members  of  the  Christian 
Commission  enlisted  their  militant  piety  in  the  cause  of  religious  revivals,  home  and 
foreign  missions,  campaigns  against  alcohol,  and  crusades  for  suppression  of  vice. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  received  no  thanks  from  the  government  it  had 
informed,  advised,  and  nagged.  The  frustrations,  as  well  as  the  successes, 
experienced  during  the  war  stimulated  members  of  the  organization  to  post-war 
actfvity  in  many"  reforms.  The  end  of  the  military  struggle  left  tfiem  with  the 
unsatisfied  ideal  of  rational,  systematic,  orderly  conduct  of  both  philanthropy  and 
public  affairs.  It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  ideal  that  ex-Sanitarians  such  as  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell,  Louise  Lee  Schuyler,  and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  led  post-war 
movements  for  charity  organization  and  scientific  philanthropy,  public  health  and 
housing  legislation,  and  reform  of  administration  and  procedures  in  public  welfare. 


,  The  Peabody  Education  Fund 

George  Peabody  (1795-1869)  was  regarded  during  his  lifetime  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  as  ''the  most  liberal  philanthropist  of  ancient  or  modern  times."  'Mn  the 
greatness  of  benevolence,"  exclaimed  an  admirer, "he  stands  alone  in  all  the  histpry 
of  the  past."* ^  ^ 

Peabody,  born  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  spent  his  early  years  in  poverty  and 
grew  up  with  little  formal  education.  He  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  11  and,  while 
still  a  young  man,  achieved  success  as  a  wholesale  dry-goods  merchant  in  Baltimore. 
In  1837  he  moved  to  London  where  he  made  a  fortune  as  an  international  banker. 

According  to  Peabody 's  own  testimony  he  was  by  nature  parsimonious  and 
inclined  towards  hoarding,  tendencies  that  may  have  been  strengthened  by  his 
poverty  and  trials  in  youth.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  an  early  biographer,  acknowledged  that 
Peabody  "Icjved  to  accumulate,  and  was  not  free  from  pride  ait  his  gains  and 
financial  standing."  During  his  years  in  London,  Peabody  Employed  lavish 
hospitajity  to  advance  his  social  and  financial  career.  In  the  last  two  decades  of  his 
life,  inlCurry's  words,  Peabody  "acquired  habits  of  premeditated  benevolence. "^° 
After  makirg  benevolence  his  business  Peabody  applied  the  same  systematic  and 
prudent  methods  to  disposing  of  his  wealth  that  he  had  earlier  employed  in 
acquiring  It,  "His  generosity  was  not  a  sudden  impulse,  the  gush  of  a  momentary 
sensibility,  but  the  outcome  of  thoughtful  inquiry  and  premeditation  as  to  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  a  superior  good."^* 

Quantitatively,  Peabody*s  benefactions  (totaling  about  $7  million)  have  been 
overshadowed  by  giant  donations  of  later  donors;  qualitatively,  they  set  an  example 
for  and  established  the  pattern  follpwed  by  other  practitjoners  of  wholesale 
philaajthropy.  Peabody  gave,  as  he  saiq,  aot  to  relieve  pauperism  but  to  prevent  it; 
to  encourage  scientific  research  and  discovery"  to  promote  social  welfare,  to  diffuse 
culture,  and  to  stimulate  education.  By  his  two  largest  ohilanthropic  enterprises,  the 
I'Peabody  Donation  Fund  (1862)  and  the  Peabody  Bducation  Fund  (1867),  he 
'sought  tpu^^serve  even  broader  public  needs  than  thd /announced  purposes  of  the, 
The  first,  for  c^nstmction  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  pbor  of  London, 
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was  intended  to  foster  Anglo-American  friendship  at  a  time  wlTen '  efiplomatic 
plCH^cTn/'K'?''^  Civil  War;.the  second. for  education  in  the  South,  was 

Peabody  s  contribution  to  sectional  reconciliation  after  the  war^Trustees  of  the  two 
I»1tnHp'"p  f  ^'^'"^  responsibilities,  adopted  a  consciously  business-like 

attitude.^  Perhaps  even  more  than  Peabody  himself  the  trustees  shared  E  L 
Godkms  conviction,  "Philanthropy  needs  in  our  day,  in  order  not  to"  be 
rj.!„^^!r"''  a  good  deal  of  the  hard  and  cold  and  incredulous 

its  tSSlIfJ""'^^  '"^^      ^""^  '""^  commerce,  to  get  the  worth  of 

The  Peabody  Education  Fund  was  instituted  by  a  letter  dated  February  7  1867 
addressed  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  IVIassachusetts,  Bishop  Charles  P.  IVIcllvame  of 
M^!?^^Tc        .•  ^""^  ^  distinguished  men  representing  both 

TS^ylfT^'  '''"'^'^y  •^"^'^  ^"e"^'°"  ^°  "the  educational  needs 

of  thosir  pdrtions  of^our  beloved  and  common  country  which  have  suffered  ?rom 
he  destructive  ravages,  and  the  not  less  disastrous  consequences  of  civil  war"  In 
these  areas  the  urgent  and  pressing  physical  needs  of  an  almost  impoverfshed 
peopl6  must  for  some  years  preclude  them  from  making,  by  unaided  effort  such 
P^rn1?H  pd""!:o"-Y  among  all  classes,  as  every  lover  of  his  country' must 
tonmnn^n/""'-  ^'^^.^"^^  8'^^  $1,000,000  (subsequently  increased  to 
$2,000,000)  was  expressed  in  these  words: 

1  feel  most  deeply, . . .  that  .it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of.  the  more  favored 
and  wealthy  portions  of  our  nation  to  assist  those  who  , are  less  fortunate;  and 
•  with  the  wish  to  discharge  so  far  as  I  may  be  able  my  own  responsibility  in 
this^matter^  well  as  to  gratify  my  desire  to  aid  those  to  whom  I  am  bound 
by  so  man^iWies  of  attachment  and  regard,  I  give  to  you,  gentlemen,  most  of 
whom  have  been  my  personal  and  especial  friends,  the  sum  of  one  million  of 
dollars,  to  be  by  you  and  your  successors  held  in  trust,  and  the  income 
thereof  used  and  applied  in  -your  discretion  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  intellectual,  moral,  or  industrial  education  among  th'e  young 
of  the  pnore  destitute  portions  .-of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of 
our  Uhion;  my  purpose  being  that  the  benefits  intended  shall  <6'e  distributed' 
among  the  entire  population,  without  other  distinction  than  their  needs  arid 
the  opportunities  of  usefulness  to  them.^^ 

Robert  °C  Winthrop  (1809-1894),  a  descendant  of  the  Puritan  leader,  John 
Wmthrop  advised  Peabody  on  many  of  his  donations,  including  the  Education 
hund,  helped  select  the  original  trustees,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  for  27 
years.  Winthrop  and  his  fellow  trustees  appointed  Bamas  Sears,  president  of  Brown 
agen7o?thrftlnd'''"^V"''^'''"'^"''P  °^  public^jdu^n  in  ISlaJsachusetts,  general 

In  his, first  report  Sears  outlined  the  operating  principles  he  proposed  to  follow: 

^"1.  That  in  promotipg  'Primary  ar -Common  School  Educatrofv/  we  confine 
ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  Public  School^i 

2.  Instead  of  supporting  small  schoo^Pthe  country,  or  helping  to*  support 
them  by  paying  the  tujtion  for  poor  chilfflfR,  we  limit  ourselves  .to  renderihg  aid  to 
schools  where  large  numbers  can  be  gathered,  and  where  a  model  system  of  schools 
can  be  organized.     .      ^  "  * 

3.  '  That,  other  things  being  equal,  we  give  the  preference  to  places  which  will-  by 
tl>efr  example,? exert  the  widest  influence ^upon  the  surroufTding  country. 
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4.  That  we  aim  at  the  power  and  efficacy  of  a  limited  number  of  such  schools  in 
a  given  locality  rather  than, at  the  multiplication  of  schools  languishing  for  want  of 
sufficient  support.  ♦ 

5.  That  we  make  efforts  in  all  suitable  ways  to  Improve  State  systems  of 
education,  to  act  through  their  organs, , and  to  make  use  of  their  machinery 
wherever  they  are  proffered  us. 

6.  That  we  use  our  Influence  in  favor  of  State  Normal  Schools,  on  account  of 
their  superior  excellence  over  Normal  Departments  in  Colleges  and  Academies, 
which  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  literary  and  scientific  departments,  and  fail  to 
win  the  regards  and  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  students  or  the  interest  of  the  general 
public.  « 

7.  That  we  give  special  attention  to  the  training  of  female  teachers  for  Primary 
.Schools,  rather  than  to  the  general  culture  of  young  men  in  Colleges,  who  will  be 
likeJy  to  teach  in  the  higher  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

8.  That,  in  the  preparation  of  colored  teachers,  we  encourage  their  attendance  at 
regular  Normal  Schools,  and,  only  In  exceptional  cases,  at  other, schools  which 
attempt  to  give  normal  instruction. 

9.  That  we  favor  the  appointment  and  support  of  State  Superintendents,  the 
formation  of  State  Associations  of  teachers,"  and  the  publication  of  periodicals  for 
the  improvement  of  teachers,  and,  where  it  shall  be  necessary,  contribute  moderate 

^     amouhts  In  aid  of  these  objects."^"*     •     .  ' 

In  1871,  when  the  work  dl^ncquragi ng  development  of  public  schorol  systems  in 
the  South  had  been  underway  for  ^several  years.  Sears  reported  that  the  amount  of 
aid. given  any  city  or  town  was  determined  partly  by  the'  number  of  children  to'be 
provided  for  and  partly  by  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  or  contributions 
from  local  sources.  As  a  general  rule,  "The  people  are  to  pay  for  current  expenses 
at  \e^t  twice,  ^nd  usually  three  times  as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  Fund:  to 
grade  their  schools,  and  to  furnish  a  teacher  for  every  fifty  pupils."  The  ^Peabody 
Fund  accepted  segregation  in  education  as  a  matter  of  course  and  furnished  less 
support  to  schools  for  Black  children  than  to  those  for  whites.  Thus  in  1871  when 
the  fund  paid^^OO  to  a  white  school  having  a  regular  attendance  of  100  students,  it 
paid  only  $2ClD  to  a  Black  school  with  the  same  attendance.^*  ^ 

\n  the  opinion  of  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who  succeeded  Sears  as  general  agent  in  1881, 
th^  schools-established  with  the  assistance  of  grants-in-feild  from  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  byV'showIng  the  people  what  a  good  graded  school  was,  did  nore 
to  enH^ten  the  people,  disarm  opposition,  and  create  a  souM  public  educational 
sentiment  than  all  the  verbal  argument  that  could  have  been  used.  The  chief  benefit 
did  not  arise  from  what  the  Jund  gave,  but  from  what  it  induced  others  to  give  and^ 
ta.do."  Curry  described  the  "policy  adopted  by  the  ^Peabody  Fund  of  making  grants 
only  on  condition  that  the  community  raise  a  larger  sum  by  taxes  or  from  other 
contributions  as  "thej  homely  rule  of  helping  those  who  help  themselves."  ^He 
estimated  that  applicitipn  of  this  self-help  principle  had  resulted,  in  a  fourfold 
increase  in  the  modest  sums  donated  by  the  Peabody  Fund,^* 

Both  Sears  and  Curry  were  acutely  aware  of  the  narrow  limitations  on  what  the 
impoverished  South  could  "give  and  do"  for  p[iblic  education,  and  both  were 
vigorous  advocates  Of  federal  aid  to  education,  especially  for  Negroes.  "The  >Aiant  of 
♦  good  schools  in  any  quarter  of  the  Union  is  an  irijury  to  the*  whole  Union,"  Sears 
observed  in  his  1877  report.  By  the  latter  1870s,  ,10  years  after  the  Peabody  Fund 
had  been  established.  Sears  estimated  that  at  least  2  million  children  in  souttiern 
states-more    an  half  of  whojn^e^  Black-were  without  the  means  cf  education. 
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In  1880,  irk  an  action  reminiscent  of  Dorothea  Oix,  the  trustees  sent  a  memorial  to 
Congress  efPiphasizing  the  vital  necessity  of  natiohal.ajd  (in  the  form  of  land  grants^ 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  population  of  thi^Southerm  States,  and  especially 
of  the  great  masses^of  colored  children  who  are  growing  up/to  be  voters  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  Memorial  concluded;' 

For  twelve  years  the  members  of  this  Board  have  endea.vored  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The 'Board  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  with  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal  they  have 
been  able  to  accon}plish  much  good.  But  these  means  are  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  eWd.  Where  millions  of  citizens  are  growing  up  in  the  grossest 
Ignorance,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  individual  charity  nor  the  resources  of 
impoverished  States  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency.  Nothing  short 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  federal  Government  will  suffice  to  overcome 
theevll.2  7 

Congress  took  no  action  on  the  Memorial.  During  the  1880s  the  BlaTi^.Bill,  providing 
u  ^^u^''^  ^^"^^^  ^^^^^  ^'"^^5  but  could  never  obtain  a  majority  in 

the  House.  Curfy,  an  ex-Confederate,  commentetf  in  1902:  ''ConJ^ess  has 
appropriated  money  and  sent  teachers  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto^iScb  and  the 
Phillippines,  but"  m  the  Southern  states  the  white  man.'s  burden  has  to  be  borne 
unaided."2  8  \ 

In  its  later  years,  the  Peabody  Fund  gave  increasing  attention  and  support  to 
normal  schools  and  summer  or  weeklong  training  institutes  for  teachers.  The  fund's 
last  major  gift,  an  endowment  of  $1,500,000  for  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  in  Nashville,  was  intended  to  provide  a  continuing  center  for  improvement 
of  teacher  education  in  the  South.  The  fund  was  dissolved  in  r914,  transferring  Its 
final  balance  to  the  John  F.' Slater  Fund,  and  leaving  a  set  of  operational  patterns 
for  the  guidance  of  subsequent  foundations.^^   * 


V 

CONCLUSION 

/'•No  sooner  do  you  set  foot  on  Ifferican  soil  than  you  find  yourself  la  a  sort  of 
tumult,  declared  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  in  1835.  "A,<;onfused  clamor  rises  on  €V,ery 
side,  and  a  thousand  voices  are  heard  at  once,  each  expressing  some  social  reatfife- 
ment.  In  Tocqueville's  opinion,  democracy  was  not  a  regular  or  methodical  form 
of  govemment,  but  it  had  jts  advantages: 

.  J     '      '  ^' 

Democptic  fre|edorji  does  not  carry  its  urrdertakings  through  as  perfectly  as  an 

intelligent  despotism  would;  it  oftens  abandons  them  before  it  has  reaped^  the 
^  profit,  or  embarks  on  perilous  ones;  but  in  the  long  run  it  produces  more; 
-^each  thing. is  less  well  done,  but  more  things  are  done.  Under  its  sway  it  is  not 
especially  the  things^omplished  by  the  public  administration  that  are  great, 
but  rather  those  things  done  "without  Its  help  and  beyond  its  sphere. 
Democracy  does  not  provide  a  people  with  the  most  skillful  of  governments,  . 
but  it  does  that  which,  the  most  skillful  government  often  cannot  do:  it 
spreads  throughout  the  body  social  a  restless  activity,  superabundant  force, 
and  energy  never  found  elsewhere,  which,  however  little  favored  by  circum- 
stance, can  ido  wonders.  Those  are  its  true  advantages.^o 

As  in  the  past,  philanthropy  conftributes  to  the  tumult  and  clainor  of  present  day 
American  life  and  provides  an  outldt  for  the  restless  energy  that  ^livens  democracy. 
Its  function  has  been  described  admiringly  as  "to  lead  the  .way"  and  derisively  as 
'  up  the  pieces.'*  Tht-urgent  a..UJnipof  tunate^appealseach  of  us  receives  in 
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his  daily  mail  gives  an  inkling  of  the  variety  of  innovative,  ameliorative,  and  pre- 
ventive sec^ices  philanthropy  attempts  to  perform.  We  are  asked  to  give  to  save  the 
childreri,^the  wilderness,  and  endangered  species;  to  promote  justice,  preserve 
hi^onc  landmarks,  and  advance  civil  liberties;  for  the  support  of /eligion,  medical 
resedrchj/and  relief  of  stricken  countries,  islands,  and  continents;  to  assist  our  own  or 
somebody  else*s  alma  mater,  help  released  convicts,  and  participate  in  a  hundred 
other  good  causes.  Except  in  religion,  where  voluntary  gifts  are  all-important, 
philanthropic  cojitributions  to  areas  such  as  education,  health,  welfare,  and  scientific 
research  supplement  the  much  larger  sums  provided  by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments through  fax-supported  agencies.  As  in  the  three  historicaMllustrations  cited 
above,  a  marked  tendency  of  American  philanthropy  fias  been  to  encourage,  assist, 
aneb  even  goad  democratic  government~and  democratic  citizens— towards  better 
perfofmance  of  civic  duties  and  closer  attention  to  social  requirements.  Thus  a  1974 
fund  appeal  from  Ralph  Nader  solicited  contributions  to  enable  the  Public  Citizen 
staff  to  "watch  Washington,  prod  Washington,  stop  Washington  or  support 
Washington  in  a  continuous  effort  to  make  government  work  for  the  people— for 
consumers,  taxpayers,  people  in  special  need  of  help  or  justice"  such  as  the  elderly, 
the  poor;  the  injured,  juveniles  and  others  beleaguered  by  faceless  Institutions  and 
unbridled  power.'' 

If  one  of  the  functions  of  philanthropy  is  to  lead  the  way,  in  what  direction  will 
It  lead?  For\vard?  Backward?  Right,  left,  or  center?  If  philanthropy  seeks  not  only 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  stranded  in  the  wake  of  disaster,  social  upheaval,  and  human 
weaknes?'  but  also  to  monitor  and  stimulate  government,  does  not  government  have 
a  corresponding  right  to  watch,  prod,  stop,  and  support  philanthropic  activities? 
During  the  1,950s  and  1960s  these  questions  had  particular  significance  for  fourfda- 
tions,  one  of  the  srnallest  but  (because  of  favorable  tax  status)  most  privileged, 
prestigious,  and  presumably  most  expert  and  influential  segments  of  American 
philanthropy.  ^  * 

l^r^-the- -two-congres^onal  committees^^bjected  {ouAdat4ons^t|^aimonious 
but  unproductive  investigations  of  links  to  radical  organizations  and  subversive 
activities.  In  .the  1960s  foundations  come  under  withering  attack  in  and  out  of 
Congress  and  from  radicals  as  well  as  conservatives  for  misconduct,  financial  abuse, 
sloth,  excessive  power,  and  irresponsibility  to  the  public.  These  attacks  culminated 
m  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  which  corrected  some  of  the  worst  financial  abuses 
of  foundations,  fopced  negligent  ones  to  become  more  active  in  giving,  and  required 
all  of  them  to  pay  the  cost  of  government  surveillance  as  well  as  to  report  more 
fully  \o  the  public  on  their  activities.  Conversely,  in  the  judgment  of  Waldemar 
Nielsen,  a  sympathetic  but  by,  no  means  uncritical  student  of  foundations-philan- 
thropy, the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  discriminated  against  the  few  foundations  that 
had  been  courageous"  enough  to  deffl  with  issues  such  as  race  relations,  urban 
problems,  and  governmentkl  inadequacies  and  had  the  effect  of  diverting  foundatioli 
funds  "from  controversial^  but  creative  recipients  to  those  of  the  most  tradftional 
and  often  backward4ooking  kind."^*  ; 

In  part  (says  Nielsen]  foundations.^have  brought  their  troubles  upon  themselves 
by  their  own  misconduct.  But  repeatedly  throughout  history,  when  nations 
have  been  under  heavy  stress  or  in  the  throes  of  social  crisis,  foundations  have 
become  a  favorite  target  of  official  frustration  and  popular  anxiety.  By  some 
perverse  pathology  linked  to  processes  of  political  polarization,  nations,  when 
they  most  need  the  ameliorative  efforts  of  foundations,  tend  to  become  most 
hostile  to  them.^^ 

Present- governmental  policy  toward  philanthropy  favors  not  the  endowment  of 
foundations  but  direct  gifts  to  churches,  hospitals,  universities,  and  non-controversial 
charities.  This  is  the  kind  of  giving  Andrew  Carnegie  preached  in  "Wealth"  (1889) 
and,  practiced  in  the  1890s.  A  good  current  example  of  this  kind  of  philanthropy  is 
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the  gift  by  the  proprietor  of  an  industrial  laundry,  a  life-lo-hg  fan  of  Syracuse 
University  football,  of  $600,000  to  the  university  for  installation  of  artificial  turf  in 
the  footb^  practice  field.  The  field  is  to  be  named  after  the  donor  "This  contribu- 
tion  he  rejoiced,  "will  help  the  University  and  the  City  of  Syracuse  and  has  great 
publicity  value- for  my  business,  and,  unsejfishly,  myself."" 
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PRIVATE  GIVING  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ECOfSIOMY,  1960^1972 

Ralph  L  Nelson"^ 


Introduction  * 


As  In  almost  every  other  aspect  of  the  American  experience  since  1960  private 
giving  ha^  undergone  profound  and  great  change.  The  change  is  reflected  in  all  of 
the  fields  of  service  toward  which  Americans 'have  directed  their  private 
philanthroprc  dollars.  Nof  only  have  some  fields  gained  and  others  lost  priority^ln 
private  gjv.ng  choice  but  there  has  been  significant  change  within  the  traditional 
categories.  These  changes,  moreover,  have  taken-place  within  an  economic  system 
that  has  recorded  great  growth  and  structural  change  Itself.  These  broad  economic 
and  social  changes  have  shaped  the  philant/iropic  sector,  here  defined  aS  the  1  5  to 
2  percent  of  our  national  economic  output  generated  by  spending  on  private  giving. 

Research  Approach  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe,  in  quantitative  terms,  the  growth  of 
private  giving  from  J  960  through  1972  and  in  this  fashion  describe  some  of  the 
changes  referred  to  above.  My  specific  assignment  was  to  prepare  estimates  of  the 
total  amount  of  private  giving^and  provide  detailed  breakdowns  of  the  total  by  type 
of  recipient  and  type  of  donor,  The  approach  is  empirical,  and  draws  upon  and 
elaborates  the  procedures  I  have  followed  in  earlier  work.i  This  involved  first  the 
identificafioR  of  as  many  separate  components  of  giving  as  \  could  find,  and  thus 
develop  v^at  could  be  taken  as  a  substantially  exhaustive  list.  This  was  done  for 
both  donor  and  recipient  groups.  Having  developed  the  list,  I  proceeded  to  estimate 
a  separate  series  for  each  donor. ^d  recipient  category.  In  this  stage  of  the  research 
I  sought  whatever  data  that  were  reajiily  available  that  would  help  me  to  maRe 
mfoj-med  estimates.  The  data  were  drawn  from  secondary  source  materials,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  variety.  I  was  impressed  by  the  abundance  and  high  quality  of  the 
data  developed  under  both  private  and  governmental  statistical  programs  though 
these  characteristics  were  by  no  means  uniformly  presen't  across  the  range  of  donor 
and  recipient  categories.  , 

Having  assembled  available  data"  on  individual  categories  the  next  step  in  the 
research  involved  adjustments  to  make. the  estimates  correct  i'n  terms  of  coverage 
economic  concept,  and  'time  period.  The  detailed  estimates,  on  a  current  dollar 
basis,  are  presented  in  die  Appendix,  Tables  A-1  and  A-2.  ^ 
A  ^'"^"^  measures  of  the  price  of  each  type  of  philanthropic  service  were 
developed.  The  price  series  so  developed  were  used  to  adjust  individual  series  for 
changes  in  price  levels  over  the  period.  A  variety  of  governmental  price  series  were 
used  at  this  point,  each  one  appropriate  to  a  particular  service  Or  group  of  services 
f-or  some  series  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  unit  costs- of  output  for  use  as  price 
del  ators.  The  price  deflators  are  presented  in  the  Appendix^  Ta6le  A4  and  the  • 
deflated  series  in  Table  A-3.  • 


t 
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THE  GROWTH  IN  THE  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF  GIVING 


Since  independent  estimates  were  made  for  categories  of  donors  and  of  recipients 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  estima^fd  total  built  up  from  the  components  of  each 
group  would  not  be  in  exact  agreement.  As  seen  in  Table  1,  the  estimated  total  for 
donors  was  greater  than  that  for  recipients  in  each  year,  the  differences  ranging 
between  2  to  9  percent. 

We  cannot  know  which  of  the  two  series  more  accurately  estimates  total  giving 
or,  indeed,  whether,  they  both  either  overstate  or  understate  the  level.  One  might 
hazard  the  guess  that  the  true  value  is  more  likely'to  Tall  between  the  two  estimates 
than  outside  therh.  Plausible  reasons  can  be  developed  for  believing  that  estimation 
of  the  donor's  series  may  have  been  overgenerous  in  extrapolating  contributions  for 
which  direct  data  were  not  available.  Similarly,  the  inevitable  lack  pf  lOO-percent 
coverage  in  the  surveys  on  which  nriany  recipients  estimates  are  based  may  make  for 
a  persistent,  though  probably  modest,  understatement  in  that  total,  - 

More  imporlSant  than  the  precise  level  of  giving  is  its  trend  over  time,  and  in  this 
respect  the  t>vo  series  are  in  reasonably  close  agreement  (Table  l).  Whether-based 
on  donors  or  recipients  data,  the  total  estimated  for  1972  was  slightly  more  than 
twice  that  estimated  for  1960.  The  dollar  amount  of  giving  had  nearly  doubled  in 
the  decade  of  the  1960s  and  had.  clearly  doubled  by  the  first  two  years  of  the. 
1970s. 

The  doubling  in  dollar  amount  of  giving  reflects  two  developments.  The  ftst  is 
that,  in  actual  physical  quantity,  the  quantity  of  philanthropic  services  purchased  by/ 
private  giving  was  grater  in  1972  than  it  had  been  in  1960.  The  second  is  that, 
because  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  £hese  .services,  a  greater  number  of  dollars  was 
needed  in  1972  to  purchase  these  services  than  would  have  been  needed  had  dollars 
retained  their  1960  purchasing  power. 

To  measure  the  growth  in  the  quantity  of  services  we  must  adjust  the  dollar 
estimates  to  remove  the  effects  of  price  change.  From  J960  to  1972  prices  in. 
general  rose  by»42  percent,  that  is,  the  price  index  implicit* in  the  adjustment  of  the 


Table  1 

tf^Xf'    Estimated  Total  Giving,  1960-1972 
Separate  Estimates  Based  on  Data  For  Donors  and  For  Recipients  "  , 
(in  mkions'of  dollais:  index=  1960=  100) 


^  ERIC 


Estimated  Total  Eased  on  Data  For 

Donors 

Recipients 

Year 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

1960 

$10,467 

100  * 

$^  9.996 

100  y 

1961 

10.999 

105 

10.663 

107 

1962 

^  11.733* 

112 

11.295 

113 

1963 

12.260 

117 

12.008  ' 

120 

1964 

13.218  • 

126 

12.552 

126 

1965 

14.024 

134 

13.46a 

135 

1966 

15.018   "  ' 

143 

•14.011 

140 

1967' 

16.032^ 

153     "  '< 

15.254*  - 

153 

1968 

17.559 

168  . 

15.985 

160 

1969 

18.426 

176 

16.947 

170 

1970 

19.690 

.  188 

18.052  . 

181 

1971 

21.257 

203 

20.230 

202 

1972 

22.067^ 

211  V 

20.411 

204 

*         *  • 
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Table  2 

Estimated  Incpme  From  Private  Philanthropy  by  Recipient 
Institutions,  1%0  and  1972  ^  , 

'  v  \  -      (i5^"l^%n^  pt^dollais) '         -1  , 


1972 

Price 
index  For 

1972 
(1960=100) 

1960 

1972 
Dbllais 

1960 
Dollars 

$3,633 

<9v,P  1  J 

146 

709 
993 

208  ,  , 
'  5,543 

1,015 

380 
9,202 

685 

AOC\ 

4o9 
262 

5,772 

148 

305 
145 

1^ 

1,232 

2,847 

1.509 

189 

947 

2,800 

^  1,607, 

174 

1.108 

2,350 

•  1.596 

147 

442 

430 

275 

156  , 

180 

1,540 

1  ,u**o 

147 

292  . 

652 

443 

147 

252 

,  590 

367 

161 

9,312  ] 

1 

< 

9.181 

11.915 

•    161  . 

684 

1.230 

700 

176"  r 

$9,9^6  s: 

0.411 

•  $12,615 

162 

$503.7  '  S 

rl58.0 

$818.4 

142 

Religious  Institutions 
Protestant 

Roman  Catholic  parishes  and 
dioceses 

Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools 
Other  religious  bodies 

Higher  Education 
Ho^itals  and  Health 
Youth,  Welfare,  Poverty,  and  Urban 
Problems 
F^ndations  as  Recipients 
Civic  and  Cultural  Programs  ^ 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
Other 

-  •   Total,  Above-Listed  Recipients: 

Current  oper^tions'and 
'  construction 

Nej^doWment  increase 
Gross  National  Product  (in  billions) 


gross  national  product  accounts  rose  by  that  percentage.  If  the  series  on  total  eivinir 
were  adjusted  by  this  value,  the  real  value  of  giving  in -1972  would  be  44  d!S 
fnSSn^r^n^r^J"  ''''i  W  ^'^  ^"koning almost  as  much  of'he  money  K  " 
l^rSSVurSdlf^uTgi*  Pnces-as  it^eflepts  the  growth  in  the,  quL^ty  of 
*yJ^^'^-^^f^^  P;'<*s.  however,  does  not  take  full  account  of  th€  price  rise  in 
nhl^^hr'nf"  5"^'='^^''       private  .giving.  The  productio^if 

philanth  oprc  services  «  mor?  predohilnantly  labor  intensive  than  is  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  m  general  To  appreciate  this  one  need  only  recall  that 
major  part  of  philanthropic  spending  purchases  religious  pastoral  and  educat  ona' 
Tthe'i^l^yS^^f  '"^  danc^.  and  Sa 

if  (^DiS^^  fS  hL?  ,?H*!-  "^''^    "'"i^''  opportunity  for  the  substitution 

pJic^'of^'IhSse^L"'  °PP°«-'Vo^;eductipn,in  the  unit  cos,  and 

The  effect  of  the  fabor-intensive  nature  of  production  is  suggested  by  the  orice 
indexes  presented  in  Table  2,  As  mentioned^  the'  most  general  i^ex  of  ?riJe  change 
in  the, economy,  the  implicit, price  deflator  for  the  GNP,  grew  by  about  iDerc^m 
r^e  of 'abZ%"^?ll'p  did^prices ...general,  which  g'rel  at  a'compSunciTnnua 
[fpriit^^LS^ 4  Se'rSt"'^  phHan^oiyc^  sector  the  annual  growth  rate 

A^Tg^^rws'rtWcn^^^^^ 
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to  be  even  more  misleading  than  first  i>uggested.  The  $20,4  billion  in  estimated  total 
1972  giving,  adjus>ted  bv  prjce  indexes  specific  to  the^.services^  purchased,  shrinks  ta 
$12.6  billion  in.  1960  dollars.  Measured  by  dollars  of  unchanging  value,  private 
giving  in  1972  was  only  26  percent  greater  than  it  was  in  1960,  Put  another  way,  of 
the  dollar  growth  in  giving  from  1960  to  1972,  one  quarter  represented  an  increase 
in  the  actual  quanttty  of  services  purchased  and  three  quarters  represented  price 
inflation. 

Detailed  estimates  by  source  of  philanthropic  funds,  that  is,  by  donor  type,  are 
presented  m  Table  3,  It  was  not  possible  to  develop  price  indexes  specific  to  each 
donor  group,  and  so  constant  dollar  series  for  each  donor  category  could  not  be 
estiniated.  Such  price  indexes  would  require  knowledge  of  the  particular  mix  of 
philanthropic  services  each  doFidr^-^up  had  purchased,  and  this  information  was 
not  available,  Aca)rdinglv,  only  the  total  estimate,  based  on  donor  data,  could  be 
defiated.  The  defiated  series,  using  the  general  price  index  and  that  specific  to 
philanthropic  services,  are  also  grven  in  Table  3. 

Annual  series  of  total  estimated  giving  are  presented  in  Table  4.  Four  alternative 
measures  of  the  real  volume  of  giving  are  presented.  They  differ  in  the  source  of  the 
estimate,  price  deflator  used,  and  ecor\omic  scope.  The  first  might  be  taken  as  the 
most  liberal.  It  is  based  on  the  series  built  up  from  donor  data  andjs  defiated  by 
^"khe  nrjp^e  slowly  growing  implicit  price  defiator  for, the  GNP.  The  fourth  measure  is 
the-^ost  conservative,  it  is  based  on  the  series  based  on  recipients  data,  excludes 
endowment  increases,  and  is  deflated  by  the  more  rapidly  growing  price  series 
Specific  to  philanthropic  serviees. 

The  four  series  describe  essentially  the  same  time  Pattern  of  growth  over  the 
period.  There  was  relatively  rapid  growth  from  1960  1^  1967  or  1968,  little  or  no 
growth  from  that  time  forward. 


Table  3 

Phjlanlhropic  Fund  Flows  From  Major  Donbr  Classes, 
I960.  1964.  1968.  1970,  and  1972 
(in  millions  of  current  dollars) 


4 

1960 

1964 

1968 

1970 

1972 

Living  Donors 

S7.891 

$9,546 

$12,495 

$14,004 

$15.79^ 

Fiduciaries) 

153 

306 

411 

439 

470 

Bequests 

.  669 

876 

1.466 

1,476 

1.600 

Foundations^  , 

800 

1.200 

1.400  ' 

1.770 

1,930 

Cofporations^ 

496 

'  675 

925 

978 

1.104 

Endowments  EarnnigN  ot  Ope 

ral|pig 

Organizations:  i 

Higher  education 

303 

408 

-  580 

668 

717 

Hospitals 

90 

122 

167 

225 

300 

Religious  bodies 

'65 

85 

115 

130 

150 

Total,  Cuncnt  Dollars 

$10,467 

SI  3.2^8 

$17,559  , 

$19,690 

$22,067 

Total,  1960  DoUars 

$1,0,467 

$12,029 

$13,622 

$13,505 

$13,638 

price  Index^   / '      •  - 

ido 

110 

129 

146 

162 

a.  Grants  plus  administration  and  project  expenses.  Excludes  company- sponsored 
foundations.  ^  '  .  ,  ^ 

b. ^  Adjusted  for  effect  of  company-sponsored  foundations  on  corporate  philanthropic 
f    fund  flows.  . 

Based  on  Indexes  for  specific  recipient  groups  as  illustrated  above  in  Table  2  for 
CDir^"  the. year  >972. 

tMi ,  19G  • 
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Year 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


Four  "ConsUnt  Dollar**  Measures  of  Total  Private  G^^ng,  1960-1972 
(in  millions  of  1960  dollars) 


Total  Based  on  Donor 
Data  Deflated  By 


/ 


Implicit 
Price 
Deflator 
for  GNP 

510,467 
10,858 
11,458 
11,811 
12,541 
13,070 
13,616 
14,088 
14,830 
14,848 
15,031 
1^,527 
15,595 


Price  fndexes 
Specific  JO 
Philanthropic 
Services  • 

510,467 
10,752 
11,196 
11,415 
12,029' 
12,422 
.  12,792  ' 
,  13,119 
13,622 
13,420 
-  13,505 
13,776, 
13,638  - 


Based  on  Recipient  D^ta 
Deflated  by  Price  Indexes  Specific 

to  Recipient  dategories  

Cunent  Operations  and  « 
Construction  (Excludes 
Total         Net  £ndo\yment  Increase) 

5  9,996  5  9,312 

10,418  9;732 

10,774  10,048 

11,176  10,345 

11,427  10,814 

11,923  11,266 

11,939  U,278 

12,480^  li,803 

12,400     ^  11,596 

r2.345  11,549 

12,384       .  11,356  * 

13,113  .11.769 
12,615          *  11,^15 


•  PhilanthropFc  Product  in  the  National  Product 

The  funds  transferred  from  donors'  to  recipient  institutions  are  used  in^  i'hree 
ways.  First,  and  in  dollar,  terms  the  most  important,  they  are  usdd  to  conduct  the 
current  programs  of  Jhe  recipient  institutions.  Th^y  help  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
clergymen,  professors,  researchers,  iociaf  workers,  medical  personnel,  and  performing 
artists.  They  are  also  used. to  ejnploy  supporting  personnel,  pay  rent,  purchase 
supplies,  and  pay  for  other  things  needed^  iW  the  production  of  the  service  these 
organizations  provide.  •  #. 

The  second  use  of  philanthropic  transfers  is  for  the  constructio^uapd  equipping 
of  the  physical  facilities  operated  by  recipient  institutions.  Not%^all  part  of 
giving  IS  designated  for  the  construction  of  churches,  college  and  university 
buildings,  hospitals,  museums,  and  concert  halls^  The  third  use  the  funds'^ 
transferred  from  donors  is  to  add  to  the  en^dowments  of  the  institutions.  Here  the 
funds,  are  invested  and  provide  an  ongoing  flow  of  income^for  the  support  of  the 
institutions'  futuj-e  activities.  .     «  -  >'r 

Of  the  three  uses,  only  the  first  iwd  involve  the  immediate  and  direct  production 
of  services  and  structures.  Such  spending  on  direct  economic  production  adds  to  the 
national  product  in  the  current  year.  Funds  added  to  endowment  may  or  may  not 
find  their  way  into  the  national  product  To  tfie  ext^fj^i^  they  are  trapsfers  of 


the  ownership  of  financial  assets  they  may  k^e.^o  effetfTOn  the  current  I6vel 
economic  production.  To^  the  degree  that  thePe  is  a  net  positive  ch^nnelin&!efnew 
endowment  funds  intjp  economic  production,  it  is  indre  likely  ta  be  Jnto  sectors 
other  than  the  nonprofit  sector.      '  / 

It  follows  that  the  measure  of  philanthropic  activity  mdst  relevant  for  describing 
Its  contribution  to  th^  national  product  is  on0  that  measures i^s  of  activities  that 
represent  part  of  that  product.  Private  giving  dollars  speot  for  current  operations 
and  construction,  excluding  those  used  to  increase  endowment,  are  the  part  of 
RhH^nthropic  fund  flows  njpst  properly  'compared  to^he  gross  national  product 
.Th.c^,rt  of  philanthropic  fund  ftdWs  might  be  lab^lfed  "philanthropic  product"  in 
g  j^^  vith  the'  terminology  of  na^b^aj^cononii^ccountin^ 
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Since  1960,  philanthropic  product  has  failed  to  keep^  pace  with  the  growth  o( 
GN,?.  Over  the  pertod  fronv  19l5ff  to  1972  reaJ  philanthropic  product  (1960  dollars) , 
.    grew  from  $9.3  biilion  to  $11.9  billion,  an  increase  of  28  percent.  In  the  same 
"period  the  GNP  grew  by  62  percent  from  $504  billion  to  $818  billion^  again  in 
doUar^  of  J  960  purchasing  power. 

The  trend  is  described  in  the  lower  panel  of  Chart  1  an^  in  column  4  of  Table  5. 
,  In  1960  philanthropic  product  accounted  for  1.85  percent  of  GNP,  by  1972  its  share  , 
had  fallen  to  1.46  percent.  Had  prices  of  philanthropic  services  increased  only  as* 
-  much  as  prices  in  general,  1972  private  giving  dollars  would  nonetheless  have 
supported  a  lower  share  of  the  national  product  thjn  they  had  in  1960,  a  decline  _ 
from         to  1.66  percent  (see  Chart  1  lower  panel,  upper  line  and  column  3  of 
Table  5).  ^  ^ 

»  A  slightly  rDore  optimistic  measure  of  the  trend  is  given  in  the  upper  line  in  the 
^  top  panel  of  Chart  1.  Here  the  higher  estimate  series  based  on  donor's  data  is 
deflated  by  the  more  slowly  growing  general  price  index  (GNP  deflator).^  In 
addition,  the  series  includes  the  endowment  increases  as  well  as  current 
philanthropic  projduct  generated  from  philanthropic  fund  flows.  Though  Jess 
extreme,  the.deCfme  is  seen  to  be  significant  and  persistent,  from  2JQS  percent  of 
GNP  in  1960  to  1.91  percent  in  1972.  Much  the  same  pattern  is  revealed  by  ^e 
recipient  series,  described  in  column  1  of  Table  5,  where  the  decline  was  from  K98 
percent  to  1 .76  percent.  .  -  ,  ^ 


"  '  Chart  1  .  * 

Total  Private  Giving  as  Percent  bf  Gross  National  Product,  1960-1972 

Real  FunS  Flows^  as  %  of  Real  GHP  ^ 


2.00- 
T. SO- 
LDO 
0.50- 


"Oonoi*  Data  Total  Deflated  by  General  (GHP)  Price  Index 


Recipients  Data  Deflated  by  Price  Indexes 

for  Specific  Services  Purchased 


Reap  Product  Created^  as  ^  of  Real  GKP 


2.Q0 
1.50 
J. 00 
0.50  - 


«eal  P>'Oduc-l  (Recipients)  Measured  U>ing  General  (GHP)*Price 


Index  ^ 


Real  Product  (Recipients  Data)  Measured^  Us ing  Price  Indexes 
for  Specific  Services  Purchased' 


J  lJ_ 


-L. 


I960  196^  ,  ^       1966  1968  1970 

a.  Include  v.  funds  into  endowment  as  well  as  those  supporting  current 
.oper«tions  and  construct  i Off.       ^  '  " 

b.  Support  -of  current  operations  and  conftructicn;  excludes  net  increase 
in  endowment . 


1972 


Lions  ano  c 
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Total  Private  Giving  As  Percent  of  Gross  National  Product,  19601972 


Year 


1960 
1961 
♦1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1?66 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


Philanthropic  Fund  Flows^ 
 As  Percent  of  GNP 


Current 
Dollar 

.  (1) 

1.98% 

,2.05 

Z02 

2.03 

1.98 

1.97  ^ 

K87 

1.92  . 

2.0i 

1.82 

1.85 

1,92 

1:76^ 


Constant 
Dollar^ 

(2) 

1.98% 
2.03 
1.97 
1.96 
1.90 
1.87  ' 
1:76 
•  1.79^ 
1.70 
1.65  . 
1.67 
1.70 
1.54  . 


(Recipiwits  Data)^ 

Philanthropic  Product^ 
As  Percent  of  GNP 


Cunent 
Dollar 

(3) 

'  1.859? 
1.91 
1.88 
1,88 
1.87 
'  1.85 
1.76 

r.8i 

1.72 
1.70 
1.69  . 
1.71'  ' 
1.66 


Constant 
DoUarC 

(4)  . 

1.85% 
'l.90 
1.8'4 
1.82 

i.ao,/'^ 

1.7? 
1.66 
1.69 
1.59 
Ji.54 

1.53; 

1.53 
•  1.46  « 


Gsoss  National 
_  /  grodug 


Cufient 
i)6llaT 

S503.7 
520.1 
560.3 

^  590.5 
632'.4 
684.9 
74^.9 
793.9 
864.2 
929.1 
974.1 
1054.9 

.  1158.0 


Constant 
.Dollar' 

(6) 

$5t)3.7 
513.4 
547.2 
568.9  ' 
600.0  ' 
638.3 
6X9.9  . 
697.6 
730.0 
748.7 
743.6 
770.6 
818.4 


Includes^'net  funds 

construction, 
b,  Sa^5p<irt  of  current 
c  Philanthropy  seriejs 


•^to  endowment  as  weU  as  those  ^si^orting  current  operations  and 

operations  and  construction;  excludes  "net  increase  in  endowment, 
deflated  by  -price  indexes  for  specific  services  purchased. 


'The  evidence  seems  to  point  quite  consistently  to  the  conclusion  that 'in  the 
12-year  penod  from  i960  to  J:972,  private  philanthropy's  share  of  the  American 
economy  experienced  considerable  shrinkage' 


The  Quantity  of  Philanthropic  Services 
Supplied  to  the  Average  American 


Kr  1972  each  of  the  209  million  persons  in  the  United  States  received  on 
average  about  $92  In  services  purchased  with  the  money  provided  by  private  civinc 
(see  Table  6,  column  2).^  The  benefit  was,  of  cotfrse,  not  uniformly  distributed; 
tiowcver,  this  per  capita  figure  provides  a  concrete  measure,  in  personal  dimensions 
of  the  impact  of  private  philanthropy.  To  repeat,  then,  in  1972  thV  average 
-^"2!!''.^"  through  private  giving,  directly  or  indirectly  provided  with  almost 
.$100  in  reUgipi^s,  educational,  health,  welfare,  cultural,  and  other  servites 

of  'l9fio'*?9  S'.rf  !■  Pf  J?P'^  Phi'anthropic^service  for  1972  compare  wi.th  that 
of*  1960,  12  years  earner?  The  substantial  dollar  growth  in  giving,  over  this  period 

rrow?hTn^t'nT-  ^r^'  ^h^^^  considS 

innrtJ^K^^^  population  from  181  ^million  to  209  million  persons.  Also,  as- 
repo;Wd  above,  t^e  price  index  for  philanthropic  services  rose  by  three  fifths  ' 

Thljs,  the  question  that  this  section  focuses  on  is.  Has  the  growth  in  private 
gmng  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  or -surpass,  the  increase  in  population  and  the 
U  too     ^  • 'I  ""-^  ^/ni^f'  purchased  with  philanthrbplc^dolfarsf  fnTdorfar  terms " 

rt«iv*pH^n^iQrn       ^Vl        P  P^^^"'  '^'^  ^he  average  per^n  had 

received  in  1960,;in  which  year.he  had  received  about  $52  worth  of  services.  Thus 
thp  growth  m  giving  was  great  enough  to  match  the  growth  ^in  population  and 
provide  a  more  than  three^juarters  increase  in  the  dollar  value  of  services  supplied 
llowever,  be,cause  of  the  6t  percent  rise  in  the  price  of  these  services,  the  growth  in*^ 
gj^^"^'  quantity  was' much  more^jigj^f  Jn  dollars^of  I960  purchasing  power 


TaWt6 

«  •  — 

Tlie^ Dollar  Value  of  ^ervices^  Provided  th^  Average  Person*-  -  — 
Thiou^  Private  Phaanthropy,  1960.1972. 

»  • 
Per  Capita  Philanthropic  Outlays 


Current  Dollars  y 


Constant  C1960)  Dollars 


Year 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
i964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1^71 
1972 


Total 
Money 
Flow 

(1) 

$55.32  ' 
58.05 
60.56 
63*47 
65.41 
69.32 
71.27 
7?.77 

-79.65 
83.61 
§8.10 

,  97.73 

^97.75 


'  Philanthrop^ic 
I*roduct,(Current 
.Operations  ^nd 
Construction) 

(2K 


S51.53 
54.19 
56.43 
58.66 
fel.79 
65.36 
67.16 
72.37 
74.19- 
77.89 
80.43' 
87.17 

'91.86 


"Total 
Money 
Flow 

(3) 

S55.32 
56.71 
57.77 
59.07 
»  59,55 
61.36 
60.73 
62.81 
^61.78 
'  6O.?0 
\  ^0.44* 

.  6^42 


Philanthropic 
Product  (Current 
Operations  and 
Coristiuction^^ 

(4X' 

^51.53 

52.98 
.  53.88* 
'  54.68^ 

56.35' 

57r98 
.57.37 

59.40 

$7.78 

56.98 
.  55.42 

56.86 

57.06 


Population 
(in  millions) 

(5) 

*180.7 
18l7 
186.5^ 

.  189.2 
191.9 
194.3 
19B.6 
198.7 
20a7 

,  202.7 
204*9 
207*0 
208.8 


per  capita  support  rose  from  $51.53  Vo\si*S^  or  by  10.7  percent  (Table  6,  column 
4).  '  ■  .  ,  i 

•ifr;  Effect  of  population  growtfi  nnay  be  seep  more  sharply  4)y  a  rearrangement  of^ 
these  data.  As  reported  ab^ve,  from  *1960  to  1972  the  total  reail  value  of  the* 
philanthropic  product  grew  by  28  percent.  In  the  same  period  the  population  grew 
by  15.6  percent  From  this  it  follows,  as.  In  th|4preceding  paragraph,  that  the 
*  growth  in  real  pfcr  capita  philanthropic  services  was  1o.7  percent.  On  this  reckoning, 
it  is  seen  that  of  the  growth  in  total  real  private  phil/inthropy,  three  fifths  was 
required  by  the  growing  population  served  by  philanthropy  and  two  fifths  reflected 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  services  provided' by  philanthropy  to  the  average 
person.        *  '       t  ^  ^  . 

.  Tablfe  6  describes  the  year-to-year  -  pattern  jpf  growth  in  real  per  capita 
philanthropic  services  (product)  and  so  provides  us  with  some  notion  of  the  pattern 
within  the  period.  It  is  seea  that  all  of  the  growth,  had  taken  place  by  1965.  From 
that  year  forward  .the  ♦trend  was  essentially  flat;  if  any  net  direction  o%  movement 
were  described  by  the  series  since  1965*  It  probably  would  be  a  slightly  downward 
one.  Since -the  mid-1960s,  in  other  words,  growth  in  real  philanthropic  output  has 
done  no  more  than  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  population.  % 


II 


THE  TREND  IN  GIVING  TO  RfELIGION  AND  IN  GIVING 
'         TO'  PURPOSES  OTHER  THAN  RELIGION 


In  the  first  part  of  this  report  data  were  .presented  that  suggested  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  'private  philanthropy's  share  of,  the-  economy  had  "experienced 
considerable  shrinkage."  This  section  contains  an  examination  of  fhe  location  within 
O  „5  total  philanthropic  sector  of'  the  decline,  iri  share.  (Vivate  pljilanthropy 


-  .       *       '  r      '       .    ■  m 

encompasses  a  variet^^^of  activities,' and  it  is.pos§ible  that  the'tre'n'd  in  the  aw^e" 
-nuy  conceal  divergent  and  possibly  offsetting  trends  in  the  share  of  partial?  S! 
of  act.v,t.es.  As  will  be  seea,  this  fs  particularly  the  case  in  £  t  eSd  in  gLin^  fo 
^uS.'"''"'"  '^'".^      Siting  to  other  kinds  of  philanZpic 

One  reason  for  making  a  separae  examination  of  the  possibly  divergent  trend  in 
religious  gmng-  is  sheer  sizQ  of  the  religious  septor  wfthin  the  pr  vi  giSinJ' 
sector  Over  the  period  1960-1972  the  cumulative^tal  of  religious  givinTwas  49 
percent  of  the  total  to  all  kinds  of  recipients.  Any  significant  indej  ndeTtr^Sin 
religious  giving,  and  there  was  a  pronounced  dfecline  in  the  share  of  religion  woj  d 
tend  to  obscure  the  trend,  in  non-rejigious  philanthropic  giving  "  ' 

Another  reason  for  treating  religion  separately  is  that  to  ^ome  students  of 
philan  hropy  g.ving  to  religion  is  qualitatively  different  from  givhg  to  other  kinj 
of  causes.  For  non-religious  giving,  the  benefit  received  by  the  giver  from  the 
services  purchased  with  the  gift  js  typically  uncertain,  indirect,  ind  Sen  perTei  S 

X'ltT  H  ^"^^  '^'""^  '°        Giving  to  a  rdigious  orgaS io^^^^ 

on  the  other  hand,,  is  more  directly  akin  to  membership  dues  in  an  orgaSidn  of 

drect^Llt.th'e^S^r!^''^"  ""'^""^  sociaf  of 

it  i?lnt/f '''1"'''  i"-o?'[|'°"'  f"*^         g''^'"g  ^"-"^  ^"'^ribed  in  Table  7.  Here 

de  ine  in^h  re  of  r^P  rl  ^^''8'°"  .^^^r '^""^  '  P^"'^^^"^  pronounced 
declme  in  share  of  GNP.  This  was  true  whether  the  share  was- measured  in  dollars 


.Year 


I960* 

1%1 

1962 

1963- 

1964 

1965  J 

'l9ff6 
" 1967' 

M68- 
.1969 

1970  • 

1971'- 

1972 


Source:  Appendices  A*  and  C  and  Table  5. 
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^    Table  7 

r, 

to* Religion  and  to  Purposes  Other  Than  Religion  as  Percent 

of  Gross  Natipnal  Product,  196.0  1972 

^S^ng  as  Percent  of  Gross  Natinn^i  i>r*'ylMrt 

Pirreljt  Dollars-  -  -  - 

Constant  (1960)  Dollars 

^    ^ '    Other  Than^ '  , 

 '  

Other  Than. 

^      ^.  Religion' 

Religion 

Religion 

(1) 

•  '  • 

(3) 

(4). 

1.10 

^             ^  .0.88% 

1.10% 

0.88% 

1.12 

1.11. 

0.92. 

1.06 

1.04  • 

0.^2*  ► 

'  ^  o.9r^" 

h02 

0.94  • 

1.02 

0.96 

0.99  • 

0^1'  ^ 

1.03 

0.95     '  ' 

^0.99 

0.88  • 

0,96 

Ml  . 

*    0.91  i 

'0.9J  ^ 

0.96 

0.96  * 

^  0.91 

0.88  - 

0.88 

0.97  ' 

0.81       ■  • 

0.88  .-  ■ 

"  0.85 

.  0.98 

0.77 

0.88 

0.85 

,  .  KOO 

^0.76 

0.90    *  . 

D.83 

1.09 

0.74 

0.96  ' 

'  0.79 

J  0.97 

0.71  • 

0.84  ' 

124.      .  '    >  •    '  • 

'  i  . 

,  uncorrected  for  prite  level  increases^or  in. dollars  of  constant  purchasing  pov/er.  As 
the  price  of  the  services  provided  by  religious  organizations  increased  more  rapidly 
than  did  prices  in  general  (59  percent  as  against  42  percent  from  1960  to  1972)/ 
thQ  decline  in  the  deflated  dollar  share  was  greater  than  that  in  the  undeflated 
(foliar  share.  On  either  measure,  religion's  1972  share  of  the  edooomy  was -about 
two  thirds  tlie  share  k  had  held  12  years,  before. 

One  developrnent  contributing  to  the  decline  in  religion's  share  of  the  economy 
•  '   (and  of  toul  giving)  since  1S60  has  been  the  great  growth  and  great  decline  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  school, system  that  has  takep  place  -since  Wortd  War  II,  In  1950 
about  10  percent  of  total  philanthropic  contributions  were  used  tor  the  support  ot 
^this  school  system.  The  share  rose  to  11  percent  in  the  mid-1950s  and  by  1972 
""  had  declined  fo  7  percent. 

The  greatest  expansion  in  the  system  took  place  between  the  1947-48  and 
1959-1^60  academic  years  when  enrollment  grev/ from  2,8  million  to  5,1  million. 
Growth  continued  in  the  early  1960s,  at  a  lower  rate,  with  a  peaK  of  5.7  million 
students  in  the  1964-65  academic  year.  Thereafter,  the  system's  enrollment 
declined  sharply,  with  f97^-73  enrollment  at  3,8  million  st^idents;  33  percent  below 
>      its:  1964-65  level.  ' 

Giving  for  the  construction  of  parochial  schools  'reflected  the  growth  patterns 
described  above,  The  peak  years  for  construction,  and  presumably  for  building  fund 
'  drives,. were  the  mid-1950s.  Since  the  mid-1960s,  witb  enrollments  on  the  decline, 
construction  primarily  reflects  hiarginal  shifts  in  the  location  of  parishes  and  parish 
.j.;^,   _    schools  and  is  <i  minor  fraction  of  its  peak  level,  ^% 
'  The  current  dollar  series  or\  parochial  school  support  conceals  this  sharp  decline 

~  .  in  the  volume  of  real  (constant^  dolFar)  support.  This  is  so  because nhe  prire  index 
.V    foB- -parochial  school  operation  has  risen  much  more  rapidly 'than  that  of  other 
*  pM^,thro()ic  sectors  (See  Table  A-4),  This  reflects  a  major  shift  in  the  composition 
ofieaciiing  staffs, away  from  low  compensation  teaching  sisters  and  brothers  and» 
^  toward  more  highly,  compensated  Jay,  teachers.  Accompanying  this  development  has 
'        *  been  the  increasing  need  to  charge  tuition,  the  funds  provided^ by  general- parish 
collections  and  other  fund  drives  being  insufficient 'to  meet  the  increased  per-pupil 
costs.  This  has  meant  a^  decline  jn  the  share  of  contributions  m  the  support  of  an 
activity  that|itself  deqiined  in^^ize  over  the  1960-1972  period. 
"    Separate  examir^tions  of  the  trend  in  giving  for  purely  religious  purpjDses  and 
'  that  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  schopi  system  are  presented  Table  8:  The 

constant-dollar  comparison  is 'perhaps  the  most  striking,, fqr  here  it  may  be  seen  that 
of  the  0.39  point  decline  in  total  re!igion*s  p^ercentage  of  real  GNP,  from  1.10  to 
0.71  (Table  7),  pfiore  th^n  one  third  (0.14  points)  reflected  the  decline  in  parochial' 
school  support.        *      -  -  ^ 

WiCh  the  parochial-  school  sector  removed  from  the  religious  giving  series,*  the 
share  of  "strictly  religious"  giving  in  the  national  product  may  be  njore  clearly 
traced.  As  shown  in  Table^  8,  the  decline  in  share,  though  less  than  previously 
suggested,  was  nonetheless  quite  Significant,  from  0.90  to  0.65  percent  of  GNP,  or 
by  roughly  ohe  quarter. 'As  shown  in  column  5  of  Table  8  this  represented  no 
growth  in  the  qkiantity  of  reii^ious  product  provided  to  the  average  person,  the 
value  for  1972  being  virtually  equal  to  that  of  1960.  In  the  same  period,  real^fpss 
national  proSuct  per  capita  had  risen  by  41, percent 

While  the  overall  per  oapfta  religious  proSuct  showed  no  grqwth,  the  quantity  of 
that  product  provided  the  active  churchgoer  probably  increased  somewhat. Surveys 
made  for  the*  National  Council  of  Churches  reported  that  the' percentage  of  adults 
attending  church  declined  from  47  percent^  1960  to  40  percent  in  1971.  A  more 
recent  survey  done  under  Roman  Catholtc  auspices  reported  a  one-third  drop  in 
Catholic  Church  attendance  over  the  11  yea?S'fronfiJ963  to  1974.^ 

The  Separate  ti-eatment  of  tfie  decline  in  re|igious  givingVlaces  the  trend  in  giving 
for  the  **other-than-religion*'  programs  in  a  much  different  perspective'  than  that 
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'      Tables  \ 

Trends  m  Philanthropic  Support  or**Strictly  Religious**  Programs^ 
and  Parochial  School  Programs,  as  Percent  of  Gross  Nationai  Product, 
1960-1972        /  ^ 


Giving  as  Percent  nf  Gross  National  Product 
Current  Dollars  Constant.(l960)  Dollars 


Year 


Strictly 

ReUgioui 

Prograqis 

(I) 

0.90%' 

0.92  . 

0.86. 

0.85 

0.83 

0.86 

0.79  / 

0.80 

0.73 

0.70  * 
0.70* 
0.69  '  * 
0.67 


Parochial 
-  School 
Programs 

0.20%, 

0.20 

0.10 

0.20  ^ 

0.19 

0.17 

0.17 

0.16  * 

0.15. 

0.15 

0.15 

0.14 

0.13  ' 


Strictly 

Religious 

Programs 

"7(3) 

0.90% 
0.92 

0.86-  > 
0*85 
0.83 
0.85 

*0.76  . 

0.80  ' 

0.72 
.  0.68 

0.69 

0.67  '  " 
0.e5 


Parochial  . 
School  w 
Programs ' 

(4) 

0.20%  • 
0.19 

0.18  ' 

0.18' 

0.46 

0.13 

0.12  ' 
/0.10 

0.09 
,0.09 
*0.08  " 

0.07  . 

o.oe  * 


Per  Capita  Out- 
lays on  Strictly 
Religious  Pro*' 
grams  in  I960 
Dollars 

(5) 

"'$•25.^8 
^  25.65 
^  25.30  m 

2S.S2  ' 

26.01 

28.02 
.  27.13 

28.13 

26.23  ^ 

25.25 
^ ,  24.92 

25.05  ^ 

25.30 

f 

philanthropic 


a.  Estimated  phUanthropiC  income  of  religious  prganizatioiB  minus  estimated 
support  of  Roman  Otholic  primary  and  secondaty  scho.ol  system. 
•  Soucce:  Appendices  A  and  C  and  Table  5.  . 

,  '  " •    ■  r* 

suggested  by  the  trend  in  aggregate  giving.  Instead  pf  showing  a 'declining  share  of.  " 
the  economy,  the  "other  than  religion,'/  which  accounts  for  approximately  one  half* ' " 
-  of  toUl .  philanthropy,  ,s  best  characterized  as  having  a  flat  trend  over  the  Sliod  * 
•When  measured  ,n  dollars  uncorrected  for  differential  trends  between '  the -geTerai 

T  be  'j    ^tm^'o^"^  S^"'"^^°''L'=  ^  slighfurward  trend  (see 

Tablp  J,  column  2).  However,  the  price  level  for  "conventional"  (that  is 
non-re|,g,ous)  philanthropic  services  rose  by  64  percent  over  the  perbd  coliDarS 
.  wrth  42  percent  for  prices  in  genera'l.  When  the  series  are  deflated  brthe  apprSte 

paft.cu  arly  h,gher  education  and  social  welfare.  In  part,  the  problem  of  non-growSi''  " 
or  decl.ne^hey  have  experienced  reflects  the  non-groWth  in  the^  share  of  total 
non-refrg,oUs  g.v.ng  i„  the  economy.  In  ^addition,  it  reflects  the  rap  d  growtS  in  The 
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TRfeNDs\lN  GiVlNG.BY  LIVING  DOtiOftS,  1960-1^72 

'  the'^d"edin°I      tt^'lhT  '"'f"'  ^'"'"^'^         °^  National  Product  reflects 

the  dedrne  m  the  sha^of  persona/  giving  in  the  GNP.  Such  giving  by  "Hving' 

FR?r  T !^'""^'''^' -.'^O'S  '         P^°P°^tion  of  toul  giving S 
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1972  than  it  did  in  1960,  about  72  or  73  percent,  down  from  75  percent  or  more. 
In  current  d9llars,  personal  giving's  share  of  GNP  dedined  from  about  1.57  percent 
to  about  1.4b  to  1.45  percent.  In  dolllirs  of  constant  purchasing  f)o\^er,  as  suggested 
above,  the  dpcline  was  much  more  pronounced.  ^ 

'The  ,poncipal  economic  base  foF  personal  giving  is  personal  income  and  so  the 
moft  direct  comparison  is  one  that  relates  givir^  to 'this  base  rather  than  to  GNP. 
Two  definitions  of  personal  income  have  been  used  'in*  making  the  comparisons 
presented  m  this  P4per. 'One  is  "Personal  Income,**  a  major  cortiponent  in  the 
national  income  and  product  ^accounts,  as  these  ar^  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Its  virtues  ,are  ^its  comprehensiveness  and  its  cor- 
respondence to  Xhe  usual  definitions  of  income.  The  second  is  a  national  estimate  of 
^total  adjusted  gross  income  (AGI),  as  this  has  been  d\?fined  b>  tha  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Us  virtue  is. its  correspondence,  in ydefinition.  and  cd'ncept,  to  the  IRS 
me4sure  of  irtcome  which  accompanies  the  contributions  data  in  the  tabulations  Of 
lax  retur/is.  '      .       \*  ' 

The  series  on  personal  givmg  presented  carlier^in  this  paper  will  be  related  to  the 
two  personal  income  series  described  above.  To  broaden  the  comparison,  a  set  of 
three""other  personal  giving  series  also  will  be  related  to  those  on  personal  income. 
These  are 'extrapolations  based  Martin  Feldstein^  benchmark  estimates  for  the 
.  years  1962  and  1970/  In  this  manner,  the  trend  in  the  percentage  of  income  given 
may  be  established  mor6  conclosively.  •  • 

The  findings  for  the  four  measures  of  personal  giving  and  the  two  measures  of 
personal  income  are  presented  in  Table  9.  Whichever  uf  tjie  eight  scfks  is  examined, 

j  t  Table  9 

Personal  Giving^  as  a  Percentage  of  Personal  Income,  1960-1972 

«  PersonaMncome  m  the  Joid\  Adjusted  l}ross  Income 

^  tTPoss  Naiional  Product  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce)^ 
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Nelson ,         I  eldbtein  Giving  Ndson  l  eldstcm  Giving 

Giving       tL*'         >timates   Giving   Estimates  ti  

Year  Psinijte^     High      Medium      Low  Kstpnatc*''       H^g^>     Medium  Low 

1960  2.2n  2.74%  2.807f'  2.84%  2.63%  3.14%  3.22%'  3.27^ 

1962  2.«'2S  2.69     -  2.69  2.69^/*  2:60      *      3.10  3.10  3.10 

1964  2.2^  2.70  2,65  2.61  2.55  3.09  3.03  2.98 

me  2.lQf  2.54  2.45  2.38  2.40  2.91  2.79  2Jl 

1968'  •2,11  ,2.53  2.40  2.31    *   .    2.41  2.90    ,    2.75^  2.64 

1970    '  2.01  2.38  2.24  2.14  138  2.82  2.66    *  2.54 

.1972  1.94  2.41  2,27,    -  -2.19  2.30  ,  2.87  ,2.68  2.60 

(1972  (2.10)                       '  (2.48)  ^.  ' 

Revised)^          ,              "  '  '  '  - 

Percent  «  ^  ^  ^  ' 

cha/igc 

,1960-1972    -li         -12    ^     -J9         -23      .       -13  '-9        *  -17  -20 

(-8)  \       '  .  *  (-6) 

a.  Detmed  as  Luntributionj>  itemized  opMax  returns  and  those  that  w'ould  have  been  itemized  had 
non-filefs  ahd  n'on-itemizers  itemized  their  deduction. 

b.  ^  John  C,  Hinrjchs*  "The  Relationship  Between  Personal  Income  and  Taxable  Income,**  ^urVey  of 
*    Cuw«/ 5u«>2m,  I- ebruary  1975.  Table  1,  p.  34.  .  '  , 

u  Differs  from  estimates  presented  in  Appendix  Ei,  where  an  adjust n^nl  was  made  for.  the 
Lonibmation  of  oVerrepurting  aqd  legally  deductible  out-of-pocket  donor  expenses  not  recorded 
as  receipts  by  donors,  I  eldstem's  estimated  do  not  contain  this  adjustment,  so  in  this  table  the 
estimates  are  compara'bji^in  definitioa 
d  The  I  cidstein  cstimates^were  higher  than  those  of  Nelson  because  1  eldstein  imputed  higher 
contribution  Ui  non-itemizers  with  between  26  percent  and  33  percent  of  total  contributions. 
Nelson  credits  them  with  21  percent  f  or  a  more*  detailed  examination  of  the  estimating 
'  procedures  segr  Nelson  "A^Note  on  the  Ljtimation^  of  Persorul  Giving,"  prepared  for  the'' 
Commission  on  Private  PHnajithropy  and  Public  Needs,  August  27,  1975,  revised  October  2, 
^  1975. 

'"Revised  to  give  greater  effort  to  th^T)Cf^^zation  of  the  standard  deduction  ' 


Table  10      ,  , 

Itemized  Contributions  as  Percent  of  the  Adjusted  Grdss  Income 
•  '  ^  ^       of  Itemizers,  by  Income  Cla&,  1958-1970 


Income  Class  * 

1^58  i 

1960 

1962 

1964 

Under  $5,000 

•  4.58% 

.  4.34% 

^  4.54% 

55,000-9,999 

3.5 1\  \ 

3.*35 

'3.18 

'  3.13 

510,000-14,999 

n.a.    \  ' 
«  \ 

3.22* 

3.03 

2.90 

$15,000-19,999 

n.a.  \ 

\ 

3;26  , 

3.14 

2.96 

^$20,000-49,999, 

n.a.  \ 

3.42 

3.30 

3.18  ' 

•  $50,000-99,999 

,  '  '  \ 

n.a. 

^    4.24-  * 

<  4.15 

3;98 

$100,000  and  over 

n.a. 

^  9.81*  ^ 

9.83  ^ 

9.13 

All  classes 

3.92 

3.73  t 

3.53 

3.41  " 

1966  1970 
4.56%  * 

5.11  5.63% 
2.97 

3.12  /  .  3.28  « 
2.66 

2.72.         .  2.55' 
2.70 

2.75   •  2.43 
2.83 

2.88     ,  2.61- 
3.39 

3.44  3.34  ' 

7.66 

/7,77  7.27 
'  3.13 

Squrce:    1.958.I968>  Mary  Hamflton,  "Philih^hropy  and  the  Economy.!'  m  Commission  on 
^  Foundations  and  Private  Philanthropy,  Foundation,  Private  Giving  and  Public  Policy 
T^^f^i^     ^^''^^^  Appendix  V,  TabW  A.50r  Extension  of  1966 

and  1970:  Taken  from  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income.  As 
indicated  by  the  1966  overlays,  th^  series  is  not  contmuous,  though  valid  as  used 
to  Identify  changes.  Computation  of  1968  percentages  was  not  possible  owing  to 
insuffiaent  detail  in  IRS  tabulations  for  that  year.    ■  ^  ^ 

,  n.a.  -  not  available.  ^  >  i  ,  *  ' 

the  pattern  is  much  the  sarrie.  There  was  i  pe/sistent  and  significant  decline  m4he 
percentage  of  per^Q^dkJncome  given  over  the  period  from  1960  to  1972  On 

,  balance,  the  Feldstein:  estimates  appear  to\  describe  a  somewhat  more  pronounced 
decline- than  those  presented  In  this  paper.  I  '  ' 
"The  pbserved  downtrend  In  giving  as  a  percentage  of. Income  receives  indirect 
confirrpation  from  other  types  of  evidence.  As  shown  in  Tablfe  10  decli#ies  In 
Itemized  contnbution  as  a  percentage  of , the  income  of  itemizing  t^^payers  were 
almost  universally  found  for  taxpayers  in  the  same  money  inconm_dass.  la  elehtuof 
the  nin^  income  classes  the  1970^  percentage  of  income  givSVs  waV  Belpw.  and 

-  typicall^^harply  below,  that  of  I960.  The  general  movement  of  families  Into  higher 
income  clAss^  modified  the  downtrend  in  the  overall  percentage;  hovvever,  this  too 
w^-down)  stgnificantly.  The  only  exception  to  this  pattern  wafc^l^igHip  of 
Itemizing  taxpayers  having  AGIs  of^less  than  $5,000,  however  fhll^K  clas5  ^ 
became  progressively  less  important  over  the  period.  In  1958  it  accounted  for  23 
percent  of  itemized  contributions;  by  1970  Its  share  had  fallen  to  6  percent.  \ 

Some  insight  into  tHe  process  by  which  the  percentage  of  giving  to  income 
declined  over  the  period  may  be  gained  by  examining  the  giving  behavior  of  families 
^    Q  ^"^^"^^  classes.  The  change  over  ihe  4-year  period  1966 

to  1970,  presented  In  Table  11,  suggests  something  of  this  behavior.  Over  this 
relatively  short  period  there  were  great  changes  In  the  oumbers*.  of  families  in 
particular  money  income  classes,  w^ith  the  populations  of  the  middle-  and' 
uppernncome  classes  growing  by  millions  of  kemlzing  taxpayers. 

Movements  into  higher  income  classes  were  accompanied  by  declines  in  the 
average  deduction  for  contributions.  In  part  this  reflecfs  'the  fact  that  greater 
number?  of  families  had  moved  up  into  the  |o»er  parts  of  givenJncome  classes  than 
had  moved  up  out  of  the  upper  parts.  However  it  also  reflects,  in  part,  the' failure 
of  families  to  increase  their  giving  ta  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  their  incomes 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  despite  the  generally  greater  tax  incentive  to" 

r-nlf  i-  8'vmg  that  comes  with  higher  incomes. 

ERIC         ^  ..^^        '  ' 
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Number  of  Returns 
•    (in  thousands) 

Average  Contributions 
Deduction 

1966  ^    1970,  .  % 

Change 

1966 

1970 

%  Change 

5,601  '3;9H 

-22% 

.  $  m 

^  $,.2p9^ 

+22% 

12,047  10,?38 

-9  ' 

235 

250 

.6,420  10,206 

+59 

327 

314 

a[  • 

1,819  4,8h6 

+165 

467 

^  415 

-11 

1,459  3^348 

+!29 

.  820 

706  * 

-14 

209        340  . 

+63 

2,270 

2,20? 

-3 

1^.6  75.7 

+46 

15,658 

13,482 

-H 

Table  11 

/    r^ber  of  O'ax  Returns  Itemizing  Contributions  and  Average 
I    -itemized  Contributi<)i\s,  by  Income  Qass,  1966  and  1970 

Income  Cl^Ss^*  ~ 

Under  S5,000'  . 

$5,000-9,999  • 

$*1 0,00(^14,^9 

*  $15,000-1^99 

'  $20,000-49;/999 

$50,000-^,999 

$lOO,OOQ'and  over 

t  /  -  .  .  ,  , 

Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service  ^,  ^  . 

•  \ '  -  <  -     '  ■ 

Another/ interpretation  ^^^^se  downward  changes  In  av?iage  contributions  h 
that  ihey/reflect  the  past'  giving  habits  of  persons  and  families  who  recently  have 
moved  ir/to  higher  Income  classes.  As  time  gpes  on,  givifig  by  such  fa'fnilies  may  , 
increasey'^as  they  adjust  spending  patterns* to  higher  income  levels.  Taking  place* 
,  concurrerrtly  with  these  adjustments,  however,  may  be  changes  irftax  incentives?  Of 
particular.ltnportance  may  have  been  the  recent  extension  of  the  standard  dedljction 
option  td  large  numbers  of, families  who  would,  unddr  previous  provisions  of  the  tax 
law,  have  been  increasingly  exposed  to  the  tax-deductlbllity  inducement  to  giving. 
Current/adjustments  to  rising  incorfie^,  therefore,  may  not  be  as  prompt  or  complete 
as  thos^ade  under  the  stronger  incentives  ©f  the  past.  . 

The  fe^arches^of  Martin  Fefldstein  also  suggest  that  the  trend  in  personal  giving 
has  been  significantly  affected  by  a  Ciecllne  In  the  disposition  or  propensity  of 
people /to  give  to  philanthropy^  Thi^  trend  in  giving  propensity  Is  a  development 
whose /effect  is  separate  from  What  of  changes  in  Income  and  in  tax  incentives.. 
I^eldst^in's  econometric  analysis  permits  him  to  Identify  and  separately  measure  the 
eftects-.k  income,  price  (l.minus  the  tax  rate),  and  other  time-refated  developments 
of  wwh  the  changes  in  the  propensity  to  give  Is  the  most  important. 

.w^ftein.  presents  in  two  of  his  studies  measures  of  what  might  be  called  the 
'pi^ensity-to-give'*  effect.  The  studies  use  different  sets  of  jdata  and  different 
anar^ical  procedures.  Accordingly,  they  provide  independent  nifeasures  of  the  trendy 
in  giving^  propensity.'' They  agree  on^  the  e^cfstence  of  a  decline  and  provide  similar 
measures  of  its  nrfagnitude.  ^  . 
.  rn  the  firs^  study,  Feldstein  estimates  the  relationship  between  giving,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Income,  price  (T  minus  marginal  tax  rate),  and  time,  on  the  other.  He 
presents  the  fo^Jowing*  regression  equa>ion:^ ' , 

h^J^Qg  =  -1.649  +  0.806  lo  Income  -1.272  In  Price  -0.014  Time\ 

The  term  that  includes  th^Wfecro.f '^changes  in  propensity  to  give  is  the  one 
containing  the,  word  ''Tij^le^ndrm  effeh  Is  measured  by  the^toefficient  of  thfe 
"Time**  variabte.  As  giving  I&  expressed  in  (natural)  logarithms,  the  coefficient  of 
*Time"  may  be  dir^tly  translated^to^a  growth  rate  expressed  in  decimal  form.  It 
can  be  interpreted  ^the  annual  relative  change  in  giving  th^at  would  have  occurred 
"had  no  change  m  income  or  price  Uken  filacerThus  hit^reted,  the^annual  change 
O    fi  giving;  Jn  percentage  form,  was  a  negative  1.4  percernplf*^earf^*-=^/^    ^  ' 
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;  In  the  second  study,  Feldstein  and  Taylor  analyze  two  large  samples  of  individual 
incorne  tax  returns,  one  from  the  year  1962,  the  other  from  1970,  Adjusting  the 
1970  data  to  mamtain  comparability  in  real  income,  they  measure  (I)  the  effect  of 
the  price  differences  produced  by  a  reduction  in  tax  rates  and  (2)  the  effect  of  an 
exogenous  trend  factor.  As  before,  the  trend  factor  primarily  reflects  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  prx^pensity  to  give. 

The  analysis  was  made  using  two  alternate  definitions  of  the  price  variable  On 

^'^^  \nn^  ^"""""^  ^^^^  ''^^^''^  ^^^^n  exogenous  decrease  of  8  percent 

from  1962  to  1970,  or  approximately  1  percent  per  year,"io  On  the  other 
d^timtion  the  exogenous  t  decrease  was  fodnd  to  be  14.3  percent,  on  about  AS 
percent  per  year.i  i  The  results  of  the  second  study  thus  bracket  the  finding  of'a 
1,4  percent  annual  decline  made  in  the  first  study. 

While  the  annual  percentage  decline  in  propensity  to  give  of  1  4  percent  may 
appear  to  be  ^  modest  one,  its  cumulative  effect  over, a  period  of  years  is' 
significant.  It  means,  for  example,  that  had  giving  propensity /7C?f  declined,  the  1972 
contributions  of  individuals  and  families  would  have  been  almost  one-fifxh  larger 
than  they  actually  were,  relative  to  a  1960  base.  In  dollars  of  1972  value  giving 
would  have  been  more  than  $3.5  billion  greater  than  it  actually  was,  '  * 

The  statisHcal  findings  of  a  decline  in  propensity  to  give, are  reflections  of  a 
number  of  developments  in  the  broader  society.  One. of  these  documented  above  is 
the  evident  decline  of  activity  in  and  financial  commitment  to  religious 
organizationvm  general  and  to  the  parochial  school  system  in  particulSr.  Another^ 
type  of  development  may  be  the  growth  of  public  support  of  programs  in  higher 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  cultural  activities,  oerceived  by  potential 
contributors  as  substitutes  for  private  Support.  These  and  other  factors  may  be 
shap^fig  the  attitudes  of  the  cohorts  of  younger  families  who,  while  forming  an 
increasing  part  of  the  economic  base  of  giving,  have  developed  giving  habits 
different  from  and  usually  less  "generous"  than  those  of  the  cohorts  of  older 
families  who  are  a  declining  part  of  the  economic  base. 
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725  783 
288  310  342 
773         532  572 


Table  A*1 

^  Estimated  Income  F;rom  Private  Phaanthiopy  by  Recipient  Organizations,  1960-1972 
(in  millions  of  current  doUars) 

Mligtou>^tn»titution«            ^  1961  *■    ]982       1952  1964  ,  1965        1966        1967  ,    1958.       1969      '  1970        1971  19>9 

iVot«st«nt           ~    — ~ 

»     NttioAil  Council  of  Churches 

iu5ji'^ll'"\!?'v  S  2.7W'$'*2  800  1  2.859  $  2,973  $  3>7Z   $  3,267   $3,613    |  3.580   *  3,70*    $  3,827    $  :j,3n   $  H.6I6 

f?^  .      561  569  621         607         643         680         725  783 

^{"•r.'^-y  5.,nts                                  160  176         184         198  211  229         234        ^56      %  25r  269 

All  oth«r  prottsttnt             ^                512  492        430         514  577  800        HO        733         647  614 

RoMH  Catholic 
Parish  Sftd  diocese  operitioA 

Cnwth  and  r actor jr  construction                ^v;,  cvi         cv/         £w  £w  241      .  232         219        '  208         189         178         154  \R\ 

i>arochi,at  school  operation                   v  590  764        835         900  929  1.014     1.076      1.178      r245      1  339      1  387      1  i?d     V  ISi 

i '^"^  ll'II!-''^?  j'""  ±\  f'j.  Jii^  ill  '  '  jLxij^^^ 

'Jewish  Giving  for  Congregations,  * 

Central  Councils  and  See^naries                154  159        164         168  174  '    192  196 

Eastern  and  Old  Catholic  ChMrchts                 54  58          58          62  66  7  3 

575??  5752?  5T?75*  77m    THTST  775^ 

Hflher  education  ' 

furrent  operations  and  construction             935  1.027      1,135      U257  1,39^  1,529      1  .567      1  & 


Nedicahfaciliiits  construction 
Addition  to  endowaent 
Medical  research 


1960 

1961 

1953 

1964 

$2,533 

428 
160 

$  2,709 
443 
176 
492 

$2,800 
451 
*  184 
430 

'$  2.859 
468 
198 
514 

$  2  973 
.  '492 
211 
577 

506 
203 
V  690 
303 

201 
764 
294 

207 
S35 
^85 

560 
200 
900 
2S0 

580 
200 
929 

^^^^ 

154 

159 

164 

168 

174 

'54 

62 

66 
57575* 

935 
297 

1.027 
316 

1.135  U257 
341  375 

1.39^ 
394 

17735" 

479 
268 
75 
125 

527 
328 
100 
1 J2 

548 
432 
125 
-  141 

593 
455 
150 
151 

614 
599 
175 
158 

1.108 

1.163 

1.218 

1.256 

1 .296 

312 
>  130 

292 
136 

<\ 
'  30^ 
142 

384 
-  147 

126 

-411 

180 

230 

290 

^  340 

395 

292 

315 

•  367 

.  36& 

421 

26 

>  52 

65 
✓ 

226 

e 

241 

255 

271 

283 

$9,996 
684 
9«3i2 

$10,663 
708 
9«95S 

$11^295 

770 
I0.S25 

$12,008 
909 
i 1.099 

$12,552 
695 
ii,857 

8^1  854 


net  endowaent  incretee                              297        316        341       _375       .  394        409  415  429 

,  ,^ ,                         ra?  T7»j  w  TT^r  r:j^  tot  tot'  inm 

Hospitals  and  Hea  th  •• 

"jntTaftTK^spTni  services                     479        527        548*       593        614        634  672  850 

u.^i-.i^.-.,..,  .    .....    __ 

200  ^50-  300 

166  173'  178 

T75?ff  TTSST  TTSST 

Youth.  Welfare.  Poverty.  Race  >ala' 

tions.  Urban  Problees                             1,108      1,163      >,218      1.256      1.296      ?.335  1.484  1.621 

Foufldetions  at  Mclpients*                      :              '                <^                       \  '  i. 

>jetjendo«.ent,  'increaie     '  -  ^             ;       312        292      '  30^        384         126     '   1^^^'  'v-l43 

Project  and  adsinfstration  eipense     '  ,       130        135        142   -     147         153         i66^  175 


146 

184 


Civic  and  Cultural  PrograBS  130        230        290  .      340        395         450  621 


Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  292        315  •     367    .     36&        421  .  420 

Independant  Pri—ry  and  Secondary 

.  3cff9ols 


74         82  ^  97 

Charity  Kacl^te                               -      ^    226        241         255  "     271         283     <   304         317  344 

Total  of  Listed  Kectpients  .  .  .    ,  _  

Endowaent  Increase                                 684         708'      '770    '    '909        '695   ^    '768   ^'  'aoi  "'*875   *7*M5   ' 'I !r58  -  *^ I !S72   *'2'r86      I '230 

Current  operations  and  construction  ,      9,312      9,955     10.525     il.099     11,857     12.700  /  13,203  14,379     ^,890     15  789     16  4  80     18  044     1  9'l8l 


213 

216 

224 

239 

264 

93 
/  ,9/0 

98 
/.Baa 

104 

STMTS' 

III 
8.762 

!:5 
9,202 

1 .822 
^443 

1 ,966 
457 

t:^ 

2.015 
472 

77W 

2.143 
486 

?733? 

•  2.347 
SOO 

900 
650 
350  • 
180 

1.000 
725 
400 
160 

1.000 
8^ 
450 
150 

1.050 
•  850 
500, 
210 

?75T?y 

i.ico 

9oC 
530 
210 

57535 

1 .825^ 

1.950 

2,050. 

2.200 

2.350 

302 
193 

301 
202 

650' 
210 

^  1,200  ' 
220 

T7?2o 

200 
♦  230 

710  ^ 

650 

900 

1.400 

1.540 

560  h 

557 

'  557 

.  S92 

> 

113 

121 

114 

115 

131 

36l"  , 

.383 

408 

Ik  499 

459 

e.    Excludes  coeiMAy-eponsofed  foundations. 


tabt/A^2 


Estimated  Philantiuopic  Fund  FloWs  From'  Doiiors719^M972 

(in  mUiion  oibcurrent  doUars)  ^  ^ 


1960 


196! 


living  Donori 

J^  -^  Requests  "  669 

Foundations*  800 

Corporations^  '♦96 

/      Endowments  Incooie  of 

Operating  Organizations 

Higher  educa^ 

tion  303 
Hospitals  90 
J^el  igious  bodies  65 
Total  (current 
dollars) 


962  1963'' 


,  I96y  ^  ,  1565    ^  l96|  *    '  IMZ        iM?  -     ,i3§l      .  — ^ 

$  7,891    1^  ^J3*ti4'i^,^76^^  8,9W-VV,5tl6^   $  9,983  ^,iXt       t  ,325. Ji2^H§5^  1L3.265  j!4>0W    tm,60l  $15l;79f* 


1970 


1971 


1972 


168 

J82,  • 

'  244 

306 

810 

951  - 

913  ^ 

876 

860  ' 

^20 

sr8o 

1,200 

539' 

579 

629 

675 

321 

345 

374 

408* 

97 

105 

113  • 

122 

70 

75 

80 

85 

369 
1,020, 
1,230 

75a 


445 
132 
95 


>'  383 
j,l64. 
1,295 

'  936  ir 


495 
^  143' 
100 


397 

.     41  1 

425 

U309 

.  1,466 

i;^o 

1,340/ 

l,40a 

1,525^ 

875  ' 

925  . 

968 

527- 

580 

633 

K4 

167 

190 

.  105 

115 

120 

439 

l;^      .1,476  .;^\2,300 
1,7^0  \l,820 
989 


$10,467    $10,999    $11,733    $12,260    $13,218    $14,024    $15,018    $16,032    $17,559    $18,426    $1 9, 690 ^$2 1 ,2^7  $22,067 


1,600 
1,930 
t,l04 


717 
300 
150 


Total" (I960  dollars) 
•   Specific  price  , 

5eries  ^0,467  1(1,752     il,l96     1 1 ,415  '  12,029  12,422 

'"diflltof''^  10,467  10,858      11,458     (l,8II     J2,54u"  13,070 


12,792'     I3,i;9  <I3,622 
i8  r4',830' 


13,6(6 


13,420  13,505  13,776  13,638 
lH,84r     is, 03r '"15,527  15,595 


a.  Grants  plus  administration  and  project  expenses.    Excludes  company-spoosored  foundaflions. 

b.  .Adjusted  for  effect  of  company-sponsored  foundations  pn  corporate  philanthropic  fu^d  flowsT 
c*    Reflects  transfer  of  $i  billion  bequests, to  RobeYt  Wood  Johnson  Foundation. 
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T«blf 


Estimated  Income  From  Private  Hiilanthiopy  by  Recipient  Organizations,  1960*1972 
(ia  millions  of  1960  dollars) 


KeMgicM  ln»tittttten> 
frptMttnt  ' 

lationil  CovncM  of  Churches 
^       Rtportinf  6roup 

M^ro  churchts 

UtUr  Dfty  Saints  ,  \  • 

All  oth«r  9rotest«nt  f 

.  ^.   ^  ^^J^^' 

Kmw  Citholic  .  ^ 

Parish  ind  dioces*  oper*«tion 
Ckttrch  ind  rectory  constructioft 
Parochial  school  operation 
Parochial  school  coAstructio<i 

Jewish  6ivin9  for  Con^e9at  ions. 
Central  Councils  an4  Seainarits 


Specific 
Deflator 

Co<te 


1 


Eastern  and  Old  Catholic  Churches  1 

Higher  Eaucation         ,  ^ 
Currtnt  operations  and  construction  2 


Ket  andowMnt  intf^ast' 

'  Hoapitals  and  HealtJr 

Health  end  hospital  services 
Medical  faciliti«»' construction 
Addition  to  endoHMnt 
Medical  reseerch 


Tduth,  Welfare.  Poverty.  Kact  Kela« 
ijtione  and  Urban  Proble«t  8 

foundations  a»  Kecipients  * 
«    Net  endoiment  increase       *^  10 
project       adainistretion  8 

Ci,vic  and  CuUural  ^^og^a«s  .Q 

Yoluntary  Foreign  Aid  8 

^Independent  Wiatry  and  Secondary 

Scitools  r  9 

Char  i  ty  Kacicets    ,  'a 

Total  of  >-^>t*d  Kecipients 
tftdowMnt,  increase  ;  ' 
Current  operatidnt  and'tonetruct  ions 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1955 

1  2,533 
428 

HO 
512 

1  2,680 

438 
174 

.487 

1  2,732 
440 
180 

*  ^2 

1  2.7S6 
450* 
190 
494 

1  2.815 
466 
200 

. 

1  2.945 
521 
213 
743 

506 
203 
690 
303 

521 
197 
*709 
'  288 

531 
198 
723 
272 

543 
185 
.  742 
259 

556 
180 
731 
246 

566 
210 
725 
1?2 

'  154 

157 

*  150 

161 

165 

178 

54 

57 

713  ^ 

60 
5, '830 

63 

68 
6,291 

935 
297 

988 
304 

K055 

t;^ 

1^25 

336 

1,203 
'  341 

1,270 

340 

479 
'  268 
75 
125 

514 
321 
97 
128 

TOT 

521 
'413 
119' 
,  133 

550 
421 
139 
,  138, 
1,J48 

556 
539 
158 
141 

561 
524 
177 

l,l(i8 

1 ,133 

lil66 

1  1 79 

1  196 

1 ,209 

312 
130 

180 

285 
133, 

225 

29a 
136 

278 

356 
138 

319 

114 
146 

140 
)50 

292 

308 

351 

346  * 

388 

380 

25 

32 

33 

45 

32* 

35' 

226  ' 

236 

244 

254 

261 

275 

1966 

1967 

•1958 

1  2.943 
513 

'  211 
667 

'B44 

'  224 
642 

1  3,003 

'  509^ 

71 1 
C\  1 

'  543 

573 
191 
705 
134 

581 
172 
681 
*  45 

588 
154 
643 
36 

166 

186 

179 

69 

77 

78 

1,239 

328 

1,202 
321 

1,232 
312 

569 
487 
'  2)2 
144 

674 

455 
238, 
142} 

671 
.483 
261 
137 

1.317  1.391 


508' 


121 

118 

.  231 

158 

159 

jJ79 

533 

'  587 

379 

577 

463 

55 

60 

231 


295 


I  9.996  $10,41^,  |t0.77«  |t( 

684        686  726 


J76 

83) 


III 


.«7 
613 


1.923 
657 


9,512      9,732   10,048    10;345     1  0,814  v')?!  ,266 


Ul,'939    4l2.Wll2.H00  |f2.345 

661  677  804  >96 
11.278     11  ,803  11,596'    11  ,549. 


1959 

1970 

"  197U 

1972  ' 

1  2.937 
510 
213 

487; 

1  2.8S6- 
507 
215 
577 

%  3.i3t 
517 

.221 
*390 

$  3»I70  * 

538  / 
235     \  . 

<  -3?3  -^  z  ; 

\  593 
129 
606 
35 

593 
IK 
559 
22 

593 
89 

5T7 
22 

600 
85 

466 
23 

171 

167 

171  • 

'^82  V  ' 

78  78 

3773?  >?753J 

75 

57723" 

80 

\  ,291 

300 

T755T 

1 ,242 
291 

17331 

\ 

1,222 

1 ,244 
255 

697 
497 
279 
131 

661 
511 
298 
103 

T757J 

647  657 

489         SftiC  < 

301.'^  -^U^ 

1.539 

1  ^539 

1.567 

"  217 

m 

439 
153 

676 

759  ^ 

,  157 ; 

'  ^7 

,119^^^ 
n,046 

440  , 

418 

422 

443 

63 

5i 

55 

.  302 

/306 

i?55 

312 

112,384    113.113  $12,615 

1 ,053  1 ,34<r  700 
11.356     11  ,769  n,9>d 


Tabl«  A-4 

Price  DeHators  Used  For  Specific  Categories  of  Recipients 
(1960.100) 


Year 


Deflator  Code 


1972 

145.6 

180.6 

19/] 

Is  J.  i 

175.3 

134.0 

162.3 

l9o9 

12o'.l 

152.3 

*i9oo 

r.9.2 

142. 1 

];5/ 

133.8 

1356 

rii.o 

125.5 

1  j65 

107.7 

120.4 

J  934 

105.6 

115.7 

1363 

10^,.  1 

]1K7 

19C2 

102.5 

107.6 

1951 

101.1 

103.8 

1950 

100.0 

100. 0 

*Oef later 

co^e  and 

ser  t'es 

3 

137.4 
131.5 
123.2 
]I6.3 
111.6 
103.5 
105.7 
104.3 
103.1 
101.8 
100.9 
100.0 


-311.1 
27^.'5 
247.9 
220.8 
;93.6 
,173.1 
152.7 
139.8 
U7.'0 
121.3 
115.5 
107. S 
ICO.O 


JS0.3 

173.9 

156,5 

146.0 

13^.7 

i27.*^ 

12^.2 

IK. 8 

111.2 

108.1 

104.6 

102.2- 

ICD.O 


16'/.  5 
I6i.3 
151.2 
143.4 
154.1 

i:s.i 

113.1 
110.5 
107. 9 
105.? 
102.6 
100.0 


1_ 

151.9 

153.1 

;45.C 

137.5 

131.0 

125.0 

119.9 

115.9 

112.3 

109.4 

105.4 

103.1 

100.0 


8 

147.2 

140.4 

133.2 

126.7 

121.0 

116.5 

112.7 

110.4» 

108.4 

105.5 

104.5 

102.2 

100.0 


Grciss 
National 


237.  & 

227.5 

212.7 

193.5 

177.2 

162.7 

147.2 

134.4 

124.4 

1:5, 6 

in. 4 

105.7 
100. c 


JO  (GNP) 

.168,5  ^14I.5^_ 

155.2  136.9 
147.5  131.0 
139.0  124,1 

130.3  118.4- 
123.9  113.8 
lis. 6  110.3 

113.8  1(J^.3 
110.5  105.4 

107.9  103.8 
105.0  102.4 
102.3  lOL  3 
100.0,100.0 


1  - 

2  - 

3  - 

4  - 

5  - 

6  - 

7  - 


9  - 
10  - 


or  corfc  and  series  to  which  specific  deflator  was  appjied: 

AH  Protestant  categories:^  Jewish  Giving:  Eaitern  and  Old  Catholic. 

"  operations  and  construction  and  net  endowment 

I  ncr  Oose . 

Roflan  Catholic  parish  and  diocese  operation. 
Ro^an  Catholic  parochial  school  operation. 

Rowan  Catholic  church  and  rectory  and  parochial  schooV  construction. 
Health  and  hospitals  service  and  additions  to  endowment. 
Medical  aesearch. 

Youth>  welfare,  etc.i  foundation  project  and  administration-,  cjv.c  and 
cultural  oroqranis;vvoluntary  foreign  aid;  charity  rackets. 
Independent  primary  and  secondary  schcols. 
roundat ion  net  endowment  increase. 


Footnotes 

'1.  This  is  the  fifth  occasion  on  which  I  have  prepared  estimate?  of  total  orlvatc  eivTne  F;,ch  h^c 

]S«  fZ'^Qfi'!^^n''^"^^''!'  ,f  '^'""'^  ^'-^2  and  ^estimates  a  number  of  ,hf  Individual 
Knc/nT^lH  „  V'  "^'^      present  estimates  contain  significant  impVovements 

Ln^^r^r  °ver  these  previous  efforti.  However.  I  am  n'ot  Avholly  or' 

^e^Mnrl*!!  r^Kfp*""*— «  that  obuined  usinjjauffiryudoliar  (ondeflated)  datar  is  Wth 
me  giving  and  GNP  series  arr3eflate,d  by  the  same  Index.        ^  aui,  «  iwm 


3.  The  $92  , in  servtc^&^inciude  that  part  of  giving  devoted  to  the  support  of  jcurrent  operations 
and  constrtiction,  ancT  so  in  concept.ar«  equjyalent  to  '.'current  philanthropic  V^oduct"  as  th^ 
no{ior\o.was  deveiop/d  above.  Were  the  funds ^<ievoted  to  the  increase  tn  endowments  also 
inclUdejd,  the  per /capita  amount  would  be  $98  (Table  S,  coluipn  1). 

4.  National  Coun/<)  of  Churches,  Church  Financial  Statistics  and  Related  Data,  1972,  p.  19. 

5.  Federation  of  Di9ces an  liturgical  Commissions,  ais  ceported  in  the  Hew  York  Times,  October 
15;  1975^  .    .  :<  * 

6.  Feli^stein>Q|reser?ted  one  estimate  for  1962  and  three  for  1970,  ail  based  On  econometric 
behaviofraj  ejqiAlions  estimated  using  tax-file  data«  The  1962  estimate  Is  presented  in  "Taxes  and 
Charitable  Conjributipns.  Differences  in  the  Impact  of  Alternative  Tax  t^pticies  on  Religious, 
Educationalj^d  Other  Organizations"  (Oc^tober  1974),  The  1970  estinftate^,  based  on  alternate, 
assumptionsTand  data^  sets,^  are  presen^cl  in  ^'Simulated  Changes  in  Total  Giving  and  Taxes 
(billions  of /l 970  dollars)**  (February  3,  1975).  The  three  projections  based  on  the  Feldstcin 
estimates  poovide  us  with  what  may  be  tat^en  as  his  "high,**  *' medium,"  and  '*low"  estimates  of 
the  growth  /in  personal  giving  over  the  period. 

7.  Presentation  of  1972  ^data  would  be  misleading  Jbecause  they  reflect  the  broad  liberalization 
of  the  standard  deductioii  between' 1970  and  1972. 


8.  The  fir:  t  study  uses  da\a  on  total  giving^Jncome,  and  marginal  tax  rate  for  17  income  classes 
for  the  21  evcq-numbered  ^years  frpm  1948  through  1968:  Martin  Feldstein,  "On  the  Effects  of 
the  Incom;  Tax  Treatment  of  Charitable  Deductions;  Soipe  Preliminary  Results'*  (January  1974, 
revised  August  1974).  The  second  study  involves  an  analysis  of  croSS'Sectional  data  for  1962  and 
1970  baseld  on  Treasury  tax  file  data  on  individual  income  tax  returns:  Martin  Feldstein  and 
Amy  Tayfor^  "The  |ncome  Tax  and  Charitable  Contributions:  Estimates  and  Simulations  With 
the  Treasury  Tax  Files"  (1975). 

9.  Feldstein,  "On  the  Effects  of  the  Income  Tax  Treatment  of  Charitable  Deductions,"  op.  cit., 
equation  (3). 


10.  Feldstein  and  Taylor,  p.  1428. 


11.  Ibid. 
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THE  S60PE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY 
 ^      CHARLTABLE  SECTOR 


Gabriel  Rudney^ 


Little  has  been  done  to  nreasure  the  scope  of  the  private  voluntary  charitable 
sector.  Data  are  neieded  on  outlays  of  the  sector  and  Its  sources  of  private  and  gov-^ 
emment  financial  support.  Some  very  rough  measurements  are  attemt)ted  here;  thelj- 
refinement  is  essential  and  certainly  should  be  onebf  the  major  research  projects  to- 
be  performed  in  the  future. 


"I* 


CONCEPT  OF  SCOPE  ' 

Definition  of  the  scope  of  the  sector  is  somev/hat  uncertain.  Weisbrod  and  Long 
have  defined  It  as  Including  all  tax^xempt  Institutions  that  file  Form  990  al  the 
u  *r^^"  uM.?^'^*"-  """^^y  estimate  the  total  outlays  of  these  InslHutlons  to  be 
roughly  $500  billion.  This  definition  Is  much  broader  than  that  used  by. 'the  Filer  * 
Commission,  which  defined  the  private  voluntary  sector  as  including  all  volunUry 
institutions  to  which  contributions  are  deductible  under,  the'federal  Income  tax 

For  the  purpose  of  the  estimates  here,^the  scoRfe  Is  tfiore  narrowly  defined  to 
inclucle  primely  controlled  tax-exempt  bperatlng  Institutions  to  which  donors'  con- 
tributions are  deductible.  These  falklnjhe  category  commonly  Identified  as  public 
chanties.  Foundations  are  included  only  as  a  source  of  private  support  to  avoid  ele- 
ments of  double  counting.  Foundations'  fund  earnings  in  J974  in  excess  of  grants  in  . 
1974  are  therefore  not  included  to  avoid  distortion  of  the  operating  and  nonoper- 
ating  revenue  estimates.  Moreover,  to  avoid  distortion  of  the  relative"  share  of  gov- 
ernment funding  in  the  private  voluntary  sector,  the  estimates  do  not  Include  pub- 
ncly  controlled  institutions  ^(such  as  state  universities)  to  which  contributions  are 
•  deductible  by  donors.  Estimates  are  limited  to  privately  controlled  operating  insti- 
.  tutipns  to  permit  analysis  of  sources  of  support  to  such  institutions. 

Estimates  of  q^tlays  of  privately  contrblled  institutions  are  made  by  four  func 
tional  categories:  health,  education,  religion,  and  all  gther,  which  Includes  welfare 
i^u^^^S   "^''^  ^  "^^^      ^  ^^^^^^^  breakdowfi  of  the  "all  other"  category,  and 
such  breakdown  should  be  Sn  Important  element  of  future  measurement  studies. 
The  estimated  outlays,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  for  fach  of  the  above^functlonaf  ^ 
categories,  are  broken  down  by  private  and  government  source  of  funds,  the  out-  * 
ays  include  operating  expenses  and  capital  iujiays.  Capital  outlays  are  Included  r 
largely  because  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  capital  and  operating  .outlays  and  also    ^  ^ 
to  permit  comparison  with  government  expenditures  which  traditionally  Include  cur- 
rent expensing  of  capital  outlays.   The  soura^f  revenue-ine^ude-fK)npp   

revenues  (itiainly  service  charges  and  endowmeiSPcbme),  operating  revenues,  private 
contributions,  and'governmentfuhds.  \ 

The  outlays  are  analyzed  {)oth  with  religion  ft^d^d.and  with  religion  exclude. 
Because  inclusion  of  relig/on,  which  is  funded  privately,  ifffl^tes  any  overall  measure- 
ment of  relative  pnvate  support.  It  is  useful  to  look  at  outlays  and  funding  of  the  * 
privately  controlled  sector  without  religious  institutions  Included.     •  . 


'Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Tax^AnafysIs,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury! 
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FINDINGS 


Outlays 


total  1974  outlays  of  the  privatelrcontroried  tax-exempt  operating  institutions 
were  $80  billion.  Exclusive  of  religious  institution  outlays,  the  outlays  wer^  m  \ 
billion.  (See  Table  1.) 

.  V  .  .   .     1  .  TABLE  X  ,  , J  ^.^^    .  - 

Estimates  of  Revenue  of  Rrivately  ControUed  Institutions 
by  Source  and  Functional  Area,  19,74 
^     '  ^         (m  billions  of  dollars) 

Source  of  Support 


Total 

Revenues 

Government^ 

Private 

Operating  ai^ 

Nonoperating 

'  Function 

Total  . 

Philanthropy^ 

Revenues^ 

Health 

$37t5 

$15.7 

$21.8 

$  4.0 

$17.8  • 

^  Education 

^  13.3 

1.6    ^  ' 

'11.7 

.    A,,  4.2^  ^_ 

^.7.5 

Other^  (welfare. 

17.3 

5:9 

11.4 

5.4 

6.0 

culture,  etc.)  * 

Total  (except 

'68.1;, 

13.6 

religion) 

r 

0.8  ; 

Religion 

12.5 

12.5 

11.7 

*  Grand  total 

80.5 

'     ,  13.2 

57.4 

25.3 

"  32.1 

aSome  who  view  charitable  contritutions  as  partially'sub;ufiied  by  foregone  tax  revalues  wotW 
Sve  a  ion  (perhaps  $5  billion)  subtracted  from       $25.3  BilUon  of  Pnvate  phtot^opy 
and  added  to  government  funding.  Others,  who  do  not(  view  the  deducUon     ^har^^table  tfdrttiv 
butions  as  a  government -subsidy  bijt  as  a  logical  reducljon  of  income  before  computing  taxable 
.income  would  not  support  this  adjustment  _  ^• 

Hhis  includes  service  charges  and  endowment  income  used  for  current  and  capital  Outlays, 
includes  some  aUocations  to  publicly  controlled  institutions  in  higher  education  (perhaps  $50 
million):  '     —    ^  ^         -    .  . .  .  .  .  1     ,  i  .  -  i  - 

,  <*Tn,e  "oth«r"  category  is  residual  and  may  include  organizations  ffib  which  amounts  are  ulti- 
mately allocated  to  health,  education,  or  religion.  , 

'Focusing  on  the  $68  billioti,  about  $2  out  of  every  $10  was  funded  by  .private 
giving  (from  .individuals,  corporations,  foundations).  About  $5  out  of  ^ry  JllTot 
thaSS  outlays  were  funded  by'service  charges  and  earnings  on  endowments,  and 
out  of  every  $10  ,were  funded  by  government  (See  Tables  1,  f.  anj?  4-J 

The  $68  billion  of  outlays  includeS  $37  .billion  in  healthr$13  billion  ih  educa- 
tion, and  $17  billion  in 'all  other  areas.' '  _  •  ... 

An  analysis  of  these  furictional  categories  shows  that  only  $1  put  of  every  $10 
of  health  outlays  came  from  private  philanthropy,  compared  with  $3  out  ot  every 
$10  of  educational  outlays.  (See  Table  4.)  Service  charges  and  endowment  ineome 
accounted  for  roughly  the  same  ratio  in  health  and  education:  about  $5  out  of 
every  $10  of  outlays.  Govemtpent  was  much'  more  involved  in  funding  healtn  tnan 
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i^.I".2''iSLl''"'!i^'°JlLl't  °i  '"'^y  °^  f^^^^h  outlay's  was  derived  fro\  this 
viurr^  *^ared  wtth  $1-  out  of  every  $10  of  educational  outlays., 


source, 
Sources. 


Where  does  the  philanthrofJic  dollar  go  among  these  functions?  A  total  of^$25 

Sh  Tri  'T'^y''"^  ^".^^7^-  ^^r''  ^^'^       P^^^^"^)         went  to  reHgon  ' 
Health  and  education  received  an  almost  equal  share  (16  percent  and  17  percent 
respectively),  and  all  ot^er  functions  got  21  percent/(See  Table  -2  )  ' 


.  .  TABLE  2 

Wjtribution  of  Estimated  Private  and  Government  Support  of 
Privately  ControUed  Institutions  by  Functional  Area,  1974 
(Total  Revenues  =  $80^  billion) 


function 

~  Health: 

Education 

'  Other  (welfare, 
culture,  etc.) 

Total  (except 
religion) , 

Religion  ' 

Grand  total 


Total 
Revenues 


46% 


^Source  9f'Support^ 


Government 


^Figures  do  not  add  because  of  rounding. 


vate 


Total  •  Philanthropy 


17 

,    ■  7 

17 

21 

25 

20 

21 

< 

84 

100 

78 

54 

16 

22  ' 

46 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Operating  and 
,  Nonope/ating 
Revenues 


TABLES' 


Percentage  Distoibution  of  Estimated  Private  and  Government  Support  of  • 

,  -Wvatey^Contioti^  Institution^  (Excluding  Religious  T  ; 
i  >  ,  :  >\ .     .  Ii«titutions)»^y  functional  Area,-1974^  *  .  A^;  . 
(Total  Revenues  =  $68.1  biUTon) 


Function 

Health 

Education 

>  Other  (Welfare, 
culture,  etc.) 

• '   Total  (except 
r^Hgion) 

o 

ERIC  * 


Total 
Revenjies 


55% 

20 

25 

100 


Source  of  Support 


(Government 

68% 
7 

25 
100 

'  215- 


Private 


Total  •  Philanthropy 
49%  29%  * 

26  31  ^ 

25  40 


100 


100 


Operating  and 
Nonoperating 
Revenues 

57% 

24 

19 

100 


It  IS  noteworthy  that,  overall,  governmelft  puts  almost  as  mucfi  In  pjflvately 
controlled-  institutions  as  does  private  philanthropy.  GbvetnmeiU^ufidiag.  ^«as.  rxioce 
than  $23  billion  in  1974.  A  major  portion. of  these 'funds  went  to  health,  68  p^er- 
cent.  Only  7  percent  went  tg  education,  and  25  percent  went  to  aU  other  functions. 

It  IS  also, noteworthy  th^t  substantially  more  lunds  come  trom  self-support  of 
privately  controlled  institutions  than  from  either  private  philanthropy  or  govern- 
ment. More  than  $32  billion  were  obtained,  from  service  charges  and  endowment 
income,  compared  with  the  $25  •brillion  from  private  philanthropy  and  the  $23 
^Jjillion  froni  government  The  health  sector  accounted  for  55  percent  of  the  $J2^ 
billion,  education  accounted  for  23  percent,^  alt  other  functions  for  19  percent,  and 
Religion -for  2  percent.,(See  Table  2)         -  " 


c  TABLE '4  ; 

Percentage  Pistribution  of  Estimated  Private  and  Government  Support  of ' 
Privatdy  Controlled  Institutions  Within  Functional  >^ea,  1974 

Tunclion  ♦ 


Source  of  Support 

Health 

Education' 

OtKer 
(welfare 
culture,  etc.) 

Total 
(except 
religion) 

»4 

{Religion 

1 

Grand^otal 

Government 

42% 

'-'12% 

34%  ■ 

34% 

29% 

Private 

58  ' 

88 

66 

66 

100  ' 

^  71 

Philanthropy 

11 

32 

31 

-  20 

94 

32 

Opera  ting  and 
nonoperating 
revenues  * 

47 

56 

35 

46 

.  ,  6  . 

39 

Total  «f  venues 

100 

100  ^ 

100  ' 

100 

100 

100' 

ni  f 

MEASUREMENT  CONCEPTS 


C 


The  estimates  presented  here. are  primarily  directed  at  indicating  the  monetary 
irnportance  of  the  private  charitable  sector.  To  that  extent  the  measures  are  similar 
in  concept  to  those  of  the  flow-of-funds  accounts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It 
is  useful  to  note  briefly  how  this  measurement  differs  from  others  utilized  by 
economists.  (Stephen  Long  provided  assistance  but  the  author  is  fully  responsible 
for'*  the  cpnceptual  discussion  here.) 

Three  types  of  measures  are  feasible  and  useful:  (1)  value-added  measures,  (2) 
measures  of  total  market  goods  and  services  purchased,  and  (3)  fldw-of-funds  nrwas- 
ures.  ,  '  ' 

The  measure  of  value  added  by  the  voluntary  sector  would  be  comparable  to  the 
accounting  of  private-for-profit  firms  in  the  national  income  accounts.  It  would  ex- 
clude all  purchases  of  goods  and  services  from  other  firms'and  all  transfer  payments. 
The  value-added  component  primarily  includes  labor  services  applied  to  the  product 
'  by  the  accounting  entity  plus  current  services  of  capital  (plus  taxes  in  fhe  for-profit 
firm).  It  is  well  known  that  such  a  measure,  when  aggregatmg  entities  in  an  eco- 
nomic sector,  will  exclude  any  double-counting  of  economic  activity.  The  major  use 
of  the  vafue-added' measure  is  that  it  most  closely  approximates  the  contribution  of 
sector  to  final  national  product 
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'  J  Exhibit  A 
A  PrIvatelyJContrQiled  Institution 


1 


,        Uses  of  funds  ^ 
'Purchased  materials  and  services  consumed 


2,  Tajftor  paymefits:  .       ^  ^•. 

i;:      ,        a)  Wages  and  salaries-  *        •    ^      '  '  • 

'  b)  Social  Security  contributions 

3,  Nonfactor  charges:  ^  . 

i|  Depreciation  ^  r 

b)  Donations  to  others 

c)  Transfe«,to  other  Institutions 

;     ^  .   .  ^  -    .  . 

Consider  Exhibit  A  The  value-added  measure  would  Include  Itoms  (2)  and  (3a) 
Irt  Items  (3b)  and  CScl  the  institution  performs  a  function  not  unlike  that  of  a 
tmancial  intermediary  (except  that  In  this  case  the  depositors  -  Dhllanthropic  givers 
or  government  -  do  not  Expect  their  funds  to  beTeturned),  The  output  of  the' 
institution  to  be  measured  is  the  production  services  foF  Its  beneficiaries  (valued  net 
ot  the  cost  of  materials  and  services  purchased  from'  other. firms)  and  the  adminis- 
trative service  of  transferring  funds  from  doQorsio  recipients.  To 'tount  the  funds  In 
(3cJ,for  this  institution  and  again  as  they  move  through  to,  say,  a  national  hierarchy 
would  result  la  significant  double-couritlhg.  Transfers  are  common  to  a  number  of  • 
voluntary  organizations  Including,  for  example,,  foundations,  united  funds,' varl<MJs-^^ 
health  research  funds,  the  Red  Cross,  and;unlversity  aluErini  organizations. 

A  second  measure  of  the  size  of  the  Voluntary  sector  would  Include  alt  market 
goods  and  services  purchased,  that  isj  tfee  sum  of  primary  factors  and  outputs  of 
other  firms.  Ii\  Exhibit  A,  this  would  inlcude  items  (l),  (2),  and  (3a).  The  useful- 
ness of  this  measure,  which  is  more  inclusive  than  the  value-added  concept  would 
be  Its  indication  of. the  impacts  of  changes  In  demands  for  voluntary  sector  outputs 
on  markets  For  exam^  a.  decline  in  federal' support  for  the  space  program  will 
reduce  the  budgets  of  research  operaUVns  In  private  nonprofit  universities.  Theses 
cuts  ^ill  then  have  Impacts  |iot  only  on  primary  factors  of  production  in\jnlversi- 
ties  but  also  on  the  private-market  suppliers  of  materials  and  services  W  the  universi- 
ties. This  second  measure  wou^Id  give  us  an  indication  of  the  first"  round  of  the 


'multiplier  effect*'  of  increased  or  decrease^Amand  for  voluntary  sector  output 

f](^ of  funds,  is  usefuj  to  indicate  the  im- 


Jhe  third'  type  of  measure,  the  total  ^ 


portance  of  any  single  entity.  Such  a  measure  would  appeac- to  be  similar  to  the 
flow-of^unds  accounts  of  theTed€ral  Reserve-System  for  fin#cial  intermediaries. 
IS  this  type  of  measure  ^that  Is  used  In  this  V^ort/ln  ExhibifA,  this  measure  is  The  ' 
sum  of  Items  (IJ,  (2),  and  (3).  Jt  indicates  thfe  volume  of ^unds  flowing  through  the 
ocganization  in  an  accounting  period,  whether  f <     "     '  '  ^ 
thfough"  to  individuals  or  other  organizations. 

Fir\ally,  this  measure,  which  includes  not  onl 
increments  to  capital  stocky  is  appropriate  whej.  .....k«.u.5  «.«v.u..  u,  vu.u..ux.y 

^sector  institutions  to  those  of  the  public  sectoi/in  functions  common  to  both  sec- 
tors  (education  and  health  care,  for  examplej/R^ferrlng  again  to  Exhibit  A,  such  a 
measure  would  subtract  Item  (3a)  since  thei^vernment  makes  n6  distinction  be- 
tweem current  output  and  changes  on  capitai  account.     ,  ^ 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  different  measures  of  the  size  and  scope, of  the  voluntary 
sector  are  appropriate  for  different  klnd^  of  comparisons.  The  estimates  made  for  * 
the  Filer  Commission  should  provoke  thought  about  these  different  comparisons 
•and  stimulate  the  development  pf  better  data  sources  ta  facilitate  more  precise  esti- 
mates. ^  .  .    «  • 


actuar^utput  or  simply  "passed 

purchases  on  current  account  but 
comparing  activities  of  volUntaiy 
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ly.  -  . 

ESTIMATING  METHODOLOGY  . 

■  \.  ■  ;  -  ■ 

^1.  The  health  .cditgory  outlays  were  obtained  from  Nancy  WOrthinglon  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Ejiucation  and  Welfare.  Shp  estimates  that  $23.5  billion  of 
the  $40.i9  billion  of  hospital  outlays  were  by  privately  controlled  nonprofit  institu- 
tions.* She  also  estimates  that  $1.6  billion  of  the  $7.5  jiursing-home  outlays  were 
private  nonprofit  In  addition,  she  estimates  that  $12.4  billion  of  ifutlays  were  made 
by  all  other  private  nonprofit  health*  institutions.  , The  total  outlays *in  the  health 
category  were  $37.5  bllTion.  ,  .  X  -  "   -  ^ 

^  The  lources  of  support  (if  hospitals  were  also  obtained  /rom  Nancy  Worthlng- 
too.  Of  the  total  $23.5  billion  spent  by  private  nonprofit  hospitals,  $vl3.7  billion 
came  from  private  funds  and  $9.8  billion  from  government  funds.  Ih  the  absence  of 
sinnillar  data,  th«  nlirsing  home  and  pther  health  outlays  were  distributed  among  pri- 
vate and  government  funding  sources  in  the  same  proportion  as*for  hospitals.  These 
estimates  were  added  to  those  of  hospitals,  giving  a  total  of  $21.8  billion  in  private 
support  and  $^5.7  billion  In  government  support  in^he  health  category. 

The  totalf*$21.8  billion  In*  private  support  wa«  broken  down  into  the  $4t)illion 
estimate  of  private  philanthropy  obtained  from  Professor  Ralph  Nelson's  study  for 
the^  Commission  ('Triva^te  Giving  in  the  American  Economy:  1960-1972")  and  the 
residual  $17.8  biHion  estimated  as  service  charges  and  nonpperating  revenues  such  as 
endowment  income,  v. 

2.  The  total  $13.3  billion  outlays  of  privately  controlled  institutK)Vi5/^n  education 
represents  the  sum  of  estimated  outlays  of  $9.9  billton  for,  higher  educat^pn  and 
$3.4  billion  for*  primary  and  secondary  education.  Higher  education  outlays  w^ere 
reported  In  the  HEW  Office  of  Education  tabulation,  ''Financial  Sutistics  of  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education.**  Primary  and  secDodary  education  outlays  were  reported 
jn  HEWs  Social  Security  Bulletin,  January^  1 975,  T«able  8.  ' 

The  estimates  of  private  support  ($8.3  billion)  and  government  support  ($1.6 
billion)  for  higher  education  were  also  obtained  frorji  the  Office  ot  Education  tabu- 
lation cited  above.  Professor  Ralph  Nelson  nr\ade  an  estimate  of  $4  billion  of  private 
philanthropy  goi/ig  to  higher  education.  The  residual  of  private  funding  after  sub- 
p-actiri|  the  Nelson  estimate  provided  an  estimate  of  service  charges  and  endowment 
income  in  higher  education.  ^    "  • 

Little,  or  no. government  funding  goes  to  primary  and  secondary  education 
outside  of  publicly  operated  InstiKjtions.  Private  funding  (^3.4  billion)  was  reduced 
by  the  Nelson  estimate  of  private  philanthropy  ($0.2  bjllion)  to  primary  and*secon- 
dacy  education,  and  the  residual  Is  assupf&d  to  be  the  estimate  of  service  charges 
and  endowment  Income,  *      .  ^ 

3t  the  estimate  of  total  religious  outlays  of  $12.5  billion  was  obtained  from  the 
Commission's  Interfaith  Study,  which  also  details  sources  of  support. 

4.  The^-totil  6utfays  of  $17.3  billion  In  the  alf  otlier  category  was  the  residual 
after  subtracting  health,  education,  and  religion  outlays.  - 

The  $5.4  billion  of  private  giving  (philanthropy)  to  this  category  was  thcufe- 
sidual  esiima-^e  after  subtracting  the  respective  estimates  for  health,  educati^n|if^d 
religibn  from  the  grand  i^d\  of  private  philanthropic  giving  ($25r3  billion)  esti- 
mated" by  Professor  Nelson,  ^ased  on^the  assiJmption  that  the  prop(3|tlon  o|^ovem- 
hrient  fundingjn  the^^^ll  other''  categcJry  is  the  same  as  in  the  healtn  and  education 
categone£^@[ned  ,{$17.3  bllfion  or  34  percent  of  totaf  outlays),  the  total  govern- 
"^ent 'funding^Jn^be  "all  other''  category?  amounts  to  $3.9  billion.  This  m*ay 


7 


overstate  govero^neh'^  support,  but  it<  i4  the  best  estipnate  thatSfi>?  made  with  the 
available  data.  fFur^htrj«earc|)  is  very  much'nJd<d  hfere.)  g#^ting-the^overn. 

'^IrA °!,T!>9,''''.l'9^^^'^fn  $17.3  billioalfM  outfffl^  pro- 
vided  an  $11.4  biJWn  estimate  ofprivate  fundingtifthisca^eg^^  billion 
estimate  of  private  fu.nding  was  reduced  by  ;hf  ^Jelson'ft^lreMate  of  $5  4- 
bNlion  for  philanthropic  giving,  providing ^art)1i|f?T!ated' m  bilhW  for  service 
charges  an^jndowment  income  in  the  "all  olher''.^^tego^/  ^  ->C^         ,  x 

5.  The  sum  of  total  government  funding  for  the  entif^'l.tor  ($^3.6  billion)jvas 
obtained  by  adding  government  funding  estimates  forrteXoi,  health,  and^HI 
other  The  sum-of  total  private  philanthropy.^  for  thfeiMfilt  secfbr  $25.3  bilh^njx 
and  of  service  charges  and  endowment  income  ,$^2.1,-^^)  wk^Sbtafned  in  the 
same  way   but  with  the  addition  of  religion.  Jhe^e  t^WHiatelindi  estimates) 
were  added  to  provide  total  private  support  for  the  sec^b^^  $57.41biHidn  v 
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6  The  grand  total  of  all  outlays  was  derived  from4^0(ip^b4b»J|lnternaf  ReW 
nue  tabulation  of  total  income  reported  on  ail  990'retbjrts  {)y  cftaritable  institu- 
tions (exclusive  of  private  foundations).  The  tabulatioh  is  preliminary,  and  there  is 
an  element  of  double-counting  of  outlays  as  well  as  Undercounts  tor  ofeanizations 
not  reporting  or  not  required  to  report  on  990  returns.  This  total\ amount,  470  5 
billion,  was  adjusted  upward  by  $12.5  billion  of  religious  oiJtlays,  ^ess  i$2.4  billion 
of  religious  outlays  reported  on  990's,  to  accoup^t  f^  the  no^reporting' of  reffgteus 

*"o^'r"uMr''  ^^'^  ^         °"''3ys  estimate^foj^lhe >iont)rofit  sectoV-k 

$80.6  billion.  .  V-^  '  \ 


r 
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-EUSIANCI^L  DATA  FRO^J...FORM  990  RETURNS 
FOR  EXEMPT  CHARITABLE,  RELIGIOUS,  ' 
-    AND-EpyCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
r.        AND  .PRIVATEJ.FOUNDATIONS 


_  _  ^         John  Copelandf 
Introductron  > 

Forr^  990  returns,  which  must  be  filed  by  many  of  the  organizations  exempt 
nder  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  contain  financial  data  on  the 
hantable  sector  of  our  economy  that  have  been  tabulated  only  a  few  times  in  the 
more  than  30  years  that  these  returns  have  beeh  required.  For.the  past  several  years 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  entered  on  computer  tapes  certain  kems  from  the 
forms.  This  paper  attempt^  to  summarize  this  information  for.organizations  exempt^ 
under  section  501(c)(3).  The  data  on-  number  of  returns,  assets,'^^nd  gross  receipts 
are  for  returns  filed  up  through  the  latter  part  of  1974,  which  m^ans  that  the 
returns  are  generally  for  calendar  year  1973  or  for  fiscal  years  ending  the  early  part 
of  1974.1  The  adcJitlonar  details  of  income  and  expenditures  provided  here  "are 
estimates  based  on  a  tabulation  of  returns  filed  for  calendar  year  1972  and  fiscal 
years  ending  in  early  1973.  (As  explained  later,  the  tabulations  for  1972  contain 
many  maccuracies,  but  they  were  the  only  material  available  at  the  time  this  report 
was  prepared.)  '  §ir 

'  *  .  •  . 

Coverage  of  Tabulations 

Form  990  returns  provide  an  incomplete  picture  of  the  number  and  scope  of 
charitable,  religious,  and  educational  organizations,  for  several  reasons.  First,  re.turns 
are  not  required  to  be  filed  by  churches  and  their  integrated  auxiliaries," conventions 
or  associations  of  churches,  and  the  exclusively  religiotrs  activities  of  any  religious 
order.  This  exemption  results  in  a  significant  data  gap.  We  know  that  the  number  of 
parishes  (over  300,000)^  far  exceeds  the  number  of  other  501(c)(3)  organizations  - 
at  least  those  that  file  returns^.  Also,  churches  and  religious  organizations  account 
for  some  43  pycent  of  thelotal  charitable  giving  in  the  U.S.  from  all  sourceV:^ 
(Aside  from  the  omission  of  c%ches  per  se,  the  -^^emptlon  from  filing  for 
ntegrated  auxiliarfes  of  churchy  c/n^extend^Jto  sonje  organizations  that  one  would 
ordinarily  not  recognize  as  a  religious  activity ,'^r  example,  a  hospital  operated  by  a 
.religious  society.)  •*  . 

Second,  501(c)(3)  organizations,  other  than,  private  foundations^  whose  gross 
receipts  irv  each  taxable  year.are  nornrially  not  more  than  $5,000  are  not  required  to 
^  fije  returns.  *  "Hie  I RS  did  ask  these  or'ganizations  to  file  a  return  for  1 972  with  a  nota- 
tfon  that^eir  gross  receipts  did  not  exceed  $S,000,  so  that  it  would  have  on  recdrd  ' 
the  reason^for  fiitui-e  nonfilingsr  M^ny  organizations  did  comply,  but  the  exact  num- 
ber of  those  who  should  have  complied  is  not  available. 

Finally,   the   Form  995[-PF  returns  for  private  flSindations  do  not  include 
nonexempt  trusts  vwth  charitable  intepe<its.  Some  nonexempt  trusts  whose  int6re^ 
are  entirely  devoted  to  religfous,  charitable,  and  educational  purposes'*  are  taxed  as  . 
private  foundations.  Trusts  with  both  private  and  charitable  beneficiaries  (split- 
interest  trusts)  have  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  private  foundation,  but  are  not  "  7 

'Chief  of  Excise  Tax  Staff,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
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Summary  Financial  Data  From  Form  990  Returns  for  Private  Foundations 
and  Other  Charitable,  Religious^  and  Educational  CTrgani^ations,  1973 
^  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Humber  Assets 
of  at 
Returns       Year  End 


Gross  Receipts 


Touia 


'              u           .t    «  Total 
Investment^    Contributions,    Members  Expend!- 
Income  Gifts,  etc.  Dues  '  turea 


Excess  of 

Receipts 

Over 

Tax  on  ' 

Expendi- 
tures 

Investment 
Income 

$63,512, 

4.685 

1.455 

N.A. 

69,652 

Private  fourtdations 
Nonoperat Ing 
Operating 
Unclassified 

To*taU 

Other  Charitable, 
religious,  educational 
organisations  . 

Totals 


26.657?$  24^837,820  $  3, 114,801  $1,564,926  $ 


1.161 
1.437 


1.716,624 
690.786 


358.048 
194.617 


82,204 
34.639' 


29.255      27.245.230      3.667,466  1.681.769 


789.669 
108.748 
96.396 

9r94.813 


25.977 
1.593 
1.487 

29.057 

4 


N.A. 


90.125  $  98.587.306  $57,059,309 
119.380    125,832*.536  60.706'.775- 


N.A:  $12,886,165 
N.A.        U. 880^978 


$1,364,039  $50,652,502  $6,406,806  0  ' 
1.395.096      N.A.  N.A.  69.652 


Office  of  the  Secretary *of  the  Treasury 
Office  of'Tax  Analysis 


August  12..  19^ 

Source-    Special  tabulation  of  Form  990  returns.     ^  '  >  \ 

SctmtlcS!^^'  ^""'^  foundations  are  understated  because,  they  include  only  "grass  profits,"  from  business 

^'    bS^d^nte«sf«i??!^l?.3«'^"J?^  section  J940  of  the  Internal  ReVenue  Code.    Excludes  municipal 

oono  interest  and  includes  capital  gains  on  the  bssls  set  forth  In  section  4940.     .   ,  . 


(45 

ixed  as  private  foundations.  Nonexempt  trusts  with  charitable  interests  are  required 
0  file  Form  1041-PF.  These  forms  have  not  been  analyzed,  but  about  8,000  are 
lied  each  .year,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  considerable  iinderfiling.  '      ]  .  S  . 

Oesphe  the  incompleteness  of  coverage,  the.tables  presented  here  reflect  the  ij^rt 
Vailabfe  current  Treasury  data  on  section  50r(c)(3)  organizations.  Large. oil^niz all- 
iens show  a  high  degree  of  compliance  with  filing  requirements,  and  ftis  expecfed 
nV/  uV[  ^^^^  ^0^2'  2"X)unt  of  -assets  and  receipts  of 

►01(c)(3)  organizations  other  than  "religi9us"  organizations  which  need  not  file 
eturns.  Although  smaller  organizations  have  the  lowest  compliance  in  filing  returns, 
heir  assets  and  receipts  account  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  The 
;ompliance  rate  for  private  foundations  would  be  expected  to  be  high' because  of 
he  exteni^ive  publicity  given  to  the  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  these  organiza- 
ipns  by  the  1 969  Tax  Reform  Act.  ^  V ' 
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SUMMARY  OF  TABULATIONS 
Table  1  summarizes  for  1973  the  data  on  number  of  returns,  assets,  and  receipts 
or  private  foundations  and  for  other  cHai^itable,  religious,  and  educational  institu- 
.lons.  Of  the  total  1  19,380  returns,  29,255  were  for  foundations  and  90,125  for 
Dther  organizations.  (The  latter  figure  is  an  understatement  because  '%oup  returnV\ 
Jm.-^T^o^  ^5  a  single  return.  Total  year-end  assets  were  $125.8  billion,  with  $27  2^ 
billion  (22  percent)  reported  by  foundations  and  $98.6  billion  (88  percent)  by  the 
Dther  organizations.  (The,  value  of  the  assets  represents  ledger  value.  With  the 
Dossible  exception  of  some  security  holdings,  the  figures  are  unlikely  to  reflect 
current'market  value.) 

^Total  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  gifts  and  bequests,  were  $60.7  billion. 
This  involves  some  double  counting  because -many  of  the  grants  by  private  founda- 
tions would  be  reported  as  receipts  by  other  charitable,  religious,  or  educational 
organizations. 'Foundations  accounted  fp'r  $3.7  billion  (6  percent)  of  the  $60  7 
bilhon  received  and  other  organizations  for  $57.1  billion  (94  percent).  Foundations 
account  -for  a  much  smaller  propSrtion  of  the  aggregate  receipts  than  of  assets 
because  most  foundations  are  financed  by  gifts,  bequests,  and  investment  income 
while  many  of  the  other  organizations  (such  as  schools  and  hospitals  often  have 
activities  financed  by  fees  and  charges. 

In  the  case  of  foundations,  73  percent  of  total  receipts  was  derived  from^  gifts 
and  investment  income.  A  comparative  figure  cannot  be  derfved  for  the  other 
501(c)(3)  organizations  because  of  lack  of  data  on  their  investment  income.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the,  relative  importance  of  gifts  and  "investment  income  for 
fotmdations  is' somewhat  ovei-stated  because  bf  the  way  form  set  .up.  The 

form  does  not.  ask  for  receipts  from  business  activities  but  for  *gr67s 'r&>fit  from  ' 
business  activities.  This  is  gross  receipts  less  "cost  of  goods  sold"  (theTatter, being 
an  ill^defmed  term).  In  contrast,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  nonfoundatbn  gro6p  of 
Drganizations  is  the  total  of  receipts  from  all  sources.'  \  x*/ 

Organizations  other  than  foundations  had  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
Df  $6.4  billion,  which  was  equal  to  11  percent  of  total  receipts  and  49.7  percent,  or  ' 
ilightly  Ipss  than  half,  of  gifts  and  co/itributions.  Expenditure  data  for  foundation^ 
X)uld  not  be  computed  because  of  tabulation  errors.   '  ^  ' 

Net  investment  income  was  tabulated  only  for  foundations.  (Net  investment 
ncome  is  that  reported  for  purposes  of  the  4  percent  tax  on  investment  income  ^) 
Lhe  estimated  net  investment  income  for-  1973  of  $1.7  billion  represented  6.2 
)ercent  of  year-end  assets.  The  tax  on  net  investment  income  was  estimated  to  be 
;69.7  million,  or  4.1  percent  of  the  net  investment  income,*  which  is  quite  close  to  ' 
he  cpllection  figure  of  $69.8  million  reported  by  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  1974. 
Although  fiscal  1974  collections  should  have  a  fairly  close  correspondence  to  net 


u. 


Tabl«  2 


^  (Comparison  of  Data  for  Private  Foandations  from  i 
s\iry  Study^for  1962  artd  from  1973  Form  990'|>F  Returns 


Number  of 
Year  Fouridattons  Assets 


Treas^ 


Gross 
Receipts 


(in  thousands  of  doHars) 


Total  Expen- 
ditures -  ' 


Excels  of 
Receipts 
Over  Ex- 
penditures 


Investment 
Income 
(inelutiing 
capita)  4 
iains)f 


Investm^l^' 
Contributions ,  Income 
Gifts,  as^  Percent 

>  etc  .   *      o'f'  Assets 


1962  14365 
1973  29.255 


$11,648,000  $1,898  000  $1,012,000  ^86,000'  $1;065,000  $833,000 
16,262,000  7       '  , 

^^^^Q^'j  ^.pjvr^et  J  '   1, 681, 769^  994,813^ 


9.1Z 
6.2 


Office  of  the  Secretary 'bf  "the  Treasury  * 
Office  of  Tax  Analysis 


Sources:     1962:.  ^^1^1^^?^^^^^"^"^  Report  on  Private  Foundations  (February  2,  1965),  pp.  79 

Ledger  ,valup,''-b€ginnin^  of  year.  /  ' 

Market  value,  beginning  pi  year.  ^ 

r  °'''"'  ■ .  ■  '-^Hrv    '  ■ 

Net  investment  income       computtYaa^tc.  4940  6f  the  Inte;rnal  Revenue  Code.  Excludes  municipal  bond 
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v^Mii^iit  tiitumc  as  cumpuiea  Qifl^nLXec.  4940  of  t 
includes  capital  gains  on  the  basis  se'^^jfbrtlr'in  sec.  4940. 


and 


investmenl^^hcome  .tax  based  on  Income  reported  on  the  Form  990-PF  returns 
tabulatedj'^'Jt  may  in  fact  be  no  more  than  happenstance  in  view  of  the  several  data 
problems  associated  wUMh|  donstructlori  of  the  table. 

Relationship  of  Foundation  Data  to  Treasury  Department  Study  for  1962 

Iri  1965  the  Treasury  Department  issued  a  study  on  foundations  which  contained 
financial  ^a'ta  derived  from  a  survey  covering  the  year  1962.*  The  study  was 
intended  to  represent  the  universe  of  some  15,000  foundations  accountedVor  by  a 
Foundation  Library  Center  tabulation  from  Form  990  returns.  As  shown  in  Table  2, 
Ihe  more  recent  1973  tabulation  shows  a  much  larger  universe  than  that  of  1962. 
the  number  of  foundations  is  nearly  twice  as  large,  29,255  as  opposed  to  14,865; 
and  assets,  using  the  ledger  value  for  1962,  mor6  than  doubled,  from  $11.6  billion 
to  $27.2  billion.  If  we  use  the  market  value  of  assets  at  the  beginning  of  1§62,  the 
overall  increase  ia  the  11-year  period  was  less,  from  $16.3  b'illion  to  $27.2  billion. 
Total  receipts  increased  by  93  percent,  from  $1.9  billion  to  $3.7  billjon.  Investment 
income  (including  capital  gains)  increased  by  58  percent,  which  wasJess  than  the 
increase  in^assets  if  the  market  value  of  assets  at  'the  beginning  of  1962  is  taken  as 
the  base. 

The  one  area  that  showed  very  little  growth  was  gifts  and  Contributions.  They 
wefe  estimated  to  be  $833,  million  in  1962  and»$995  millton  in  1973,  an  increase  of 
less  than  20  percent.     '     •  ' 

The  first  obvious  question 'that  arises  when  comiiaring  the  1962  and  1973  data  is 
whether  the  great  incr«ase  in  number  of  foundations  is  a  true  increase  or  represents 
undercounting  for  1962.  The  rfiost  probable  answet?  is  that  it  represents  some  of 
both,  plus  the  added  factor  of  a  difference  in  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
foundation.  ■  ^  ^  -  ' 

First,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assert  that  prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
there  was  some  laxity  by  foundations  in  filing  returns.^The  publicity  accompanying 
the  passage  of  this  law,  in  addition  to  the  enactment  of  a  mo^Q0y  penalty  for 
nonfiling,  should  have  rectified  this  situation.  But  we  also  know  from  the'tr^^sury 
study  that  there  was  a  veritable  explosion  in  the  establishment  of  private  founda- 
tions between  1940  and  1960.^  If  the  rate  at  which  foundations  were  being 
established  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  had  continued  into  the  1960s,  practically  all  of 
the  increase  in  numbers  between  1962  and  1973  could  have  been  accounted  for  by 
newly  establis^d  foundations  (assuming  that  the  1969  law. did  not  result  in  the 
termination  of^many  private  foundations).  Second,  there  is  the  matter  of  definition. 
The  Jist-^of  foundations  maintained  by^  the  Foundation  Library  Center  excludes 
organizations  "which  are  restricted  by  charter  solely  to  aiding  one  or  several  named  * 
institutions;  or  which  Junction  as  endowments  set  up  for  special  purposes  within 
colleges,  churches,  or  other  organizaUons  and  are  governed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
parent  institution.''^  o  Some  of  the  organizations  described  in  the  first  clause  are 
private  foundations  under  the  196a,Jaw;  their  relative  importance  in  tH*e  1973 
^"tabulation  is  unknown.  . 

U 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  ASSET  SIZE 

Table  3,  which  is  based  on  Tables  4  and  5,  s|immarizes  the  relative  distribution 
of  number  of  returns,  assets,  and  receipts  of  foundations  and  other  organizations  by 
size  of  assets.  Since  some  organizations  neglected  to  fill  out  their  balance  sheets,  it 
was  necessacy  to  include  a  "0"  asset  category.  This  accounted  for  5.3  percent  of  the 
foundation  returns  and  14.7  of  the  other  returns.  Among  foundations,  those  filing, 
returns  without  balance  sheets  accounted  for  only  1.1  percent  of  total  gross 

ErIc  2^4  ., 


CO 


Asset'  Size 
(in  thousands) 

a 

$  0 

.   1  to  5 
.5  to  10 
10  to  25  . 
25  to  100 
10b  to  500 
.  .500  to  1,000 

1,000  to  10,000 
X    10»000  to  ^0,000 
•  50,000  and  'over  i 


1 


prstcibuttoTi  of  Charit|J)lc,"^cHgiou$,  and  Educational  Organizations 
— ^-awUEavau-^oofldations.  by  Sire  of  Assets*  1973 


(Number  of  Return^ 


Assets' 


Gross  Receipts* 


Other  ,  (c)(3) 
Organizations 


Foundations 


Other  (c)(3)^ 
Organizations 


Foundations 


Other  (c)(3) 
Organizations 


Foundation^ 


.71 

.0 

.9 

.6 

.5 

./i 

.1 

.7 

.6 


f5.3X 
17. A 
6.1  , 
U.8  ' 


22. 
21. 
f5. 

8. 

1. 

Q. 


0.67..^ 

•  1.1% 

* 

* 

6.5 

0.8 

* 

* 

O.A 

O.A 

0.1 

0 

0.9 

0.9 

,0.7 

3  • 

.2. A  • 

3.0 

,2.9 

5 

^  5. A 

8. A 

:2.7 

/» 

A 

3.-5 

6.0 

22.6 

2A 

A 

25.3 

30.9 

30.3 

22 

6 

31.1 

26.8 

AO. 7 

*  /.I 

5 

29.8 

21.8 

Of fide  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  '  ' 

Office  of  Tax  Analysis  *^ 

Source:    Tables  A  ^nd  5,  infra. 

a.     "0'*  means  that  balance  sheet  was  not  fillod  out. 
* Less  than  .05  percent. 

note:     Columns  will  nol  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding. 
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receipts;  the  eomparable  figure  for  the  nonfoundation  category  was  0.6  percent  (this 
figure  IS  understated  because  some  organizations  also  failed  to  fill  in  the  income 
statement). 

Assuming  that  those  organizations  that  did  not  complete  balance  sheets  genecally 
have  low  assets  (say,  under  $10,000),  we  find  that  the  distribution  of  all  organiza- 
tions  by  asset  size  is,  as  would  be  expected,  welgj^Eterf  toward  the  low  side  in  terms 
of  number  of  units  and  toward  the  high  side  in  ^B^of  assets  or  gross  receipts. 

The.  ynder-$  10,000  asset  category  includes  ab%,49  'percent  of  the  nonfounda- 
tion units  but  only  29  percent  of  the  foundation  Irl  spite  of  the  wide  publicity 
gf  en  as  to  the  large  asset  holdings  of  major  found^feh^,  a  greater  percentage  of  non- 
fc«ndation  than  fecundation  unitsliad  assets  of  $10  million  and  over,  1.9  percent  com- 
pared with  1.2  percent  (0.3  percent  of  the  nonfqundatlons  had  assets  of  $50  millron 
and  over,agamst  0.2  percent  of  the  foundations.^ 

Reported  assets  pf  units  In  the  under-$1 0,000  size  category  are  inconsequential 
m  both  groups.  Looking  at  receipts,  units  of  this  size  account  for  only  1.5  percent 
of  totaf  nonfoundation  gross  receipts  and  2.3  percent  of  total  foundation  gross 
receipts.  The  .concentration  of  assets  and  receipts  at  the  upp^r  end  of  the  scale  Is 
ipatesyn  the  case  of  the  nonfoundation  group:  71  percent^ of  the  total  reported 
assets  of  nonfoundations  and  61  percent  of  the- receipts  are/accounted  for  by  units 
with  Assets  of  $10  million  and  over.  For  foundations,  the  /espective  figures  are  64 
percent  and  49  percent.  (One  weakness  of  the  tabulation  is  that  the  open-end  asset 
class  begins  at  ^50  million,  and  in  today's  economy  this  prevents  any  real  evaluation 
of  the  importance  of  the  very  large  unjts.) 

Tabfes  4  and  5  provide  available  data  on  receipts  aoti  expenditures  by  categories 
of  asset  size.  (See  Appendix  for  e)tplanation  of  construction  of  Tables  4  and  5,)  In 
Table  5,  fdundatlons  ate  broken  out  as  operating  and  nonoperating,  with  a  further 
tabulation  for  foundations  whose  status  had  not  yet  been  determined  (most  of  the 
latter  will  undoubtedly  be  classified  as  nonoperating  foundations). 

Because  of  certain  weaknesses  In  the  original' data,  which  w'ill  be  explained  later 
the  computations  on  various  types  of  receipts  and  expenditures  cannot  be  said  to 
represent  the- actual  situation  In  1973.  Keeping^thls  in  mind.  It  Is  possible, to  draw  a 
few  broad  conclusions  from  the  tabulations.  / 

In  the  nonfoundation  category,  the  relative"  importance  of  gifts,  grants,  and  other 
Contributions  to  gross  receipts  varies  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  organization.  At 
the  highest  asset  levels  ($10-mlllion-and-over)  gifts  constituted  less  than  17  percent 
of  gross^  receipts,  but  at  the  lowest  levels  (under4 10,000)  the  ratfo  was  about  46 
percent.  (See  Table  4.)  The  larger  organizations  undoubtedly  derived  much  of 
their  interne  from  charges  and  fees  for  goods  and  services.  However,  these  figures 
were  not  tabulated.  * 

A^simllar  inverse  relationship  of  gifts 'to  gross  receipts  is  found  in  the  case  of 
foundations  (See  Table  5.)  Among  all  foundations  (operating,  nonoperating 
unclassified),  the  small  oQes  (under  $10,000  in  assets)  counted  on  gifts  for  some  61 
percent  of  thelr^grctss  receipts,  while  at  the  $10-million-and-over  level,  gifts  were 
about  1 8  percenfof  gross  receipts. 

Investment  Income  of  foundations,  as  would  be  expected,  is  an  important 
component  of  gross  receipts.  For  total  foundations,  the  ratio  was  46  percent. 
Because  the  importance  of  gifts  'aiTcTcohtributions  to  gross  receipts  varies  inversely 
with  foundation  size,  the  importance  of  investment  income  also  tends  to  be 
correlated  with  sjze.  For  the  under-$10^00  asset  category,  investm^nt^mcome  w^s 
jonly  18  percent  of  gross  receipts.  At  the  $10-million-and-over  asset  level,  it  was  55 
percent.  ' 

As  shown  in  Table  4,  organizations  other  than,  foundations,  in  the  aggregate, 
reported  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  equal  to  11  percent  of  receipts.  No 
size  class  reported^ an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  but  the  excess  of  receipts 
over^xpenditures  did  increase  with  size.  For  the  under-$10,000  asset  group,  the 


Fmanciai  Data  for  Charitable,  Religious,  and  Educational  Organizations 
(Other  Than  Private  Foundations)  by  Asset  Size,  197^  " 
(in  thousand^^of  dollars) 


Gro88  Receipts 


A«««t  Size 

(In  thbusands) 


Ntmber  of 
Returns"  * 


Assets  at 
Year  End 


Gross  ^ 
In cone 


Members 
(hies  and 
Assessments 


Contributions, 
Gifts,  etc. 


Total 


0* 

1  to  5 
5  to  10 
10  to  25 
25  to  100 
100  to  500 
500  to  1,000 
1,000  to  10,000 
10,000  to  50,000 
50,000  and^over^ 
Total 


13,284 
24,378 
6,243 
8.665 
13.026 
12,096 
3,732 
6.984 
1,486 
•  231 
90,125 


29,075 
45,414 
141,610 
693,071 
2,825,207 
2,655^141 
22,265,016 
29»835,405 
40,097,365 
98,587,306 


193,395 
119.592 
99,849 
217,216 
505,872 
1,343.810 
h 147,967 
10,701,977 
14,519,685 
13.958,211 
42,807,574. 


28,081 
33»985 
21,181 
38,423 
83,386 
V  178,245 
\104,285 
'  ^391,475 
269,097 
215,881 
1,364,039 


143,387 
,  155,756 

124,015 
.  261,^96 

754,459 
^  1,568,124 

732,846 
3.360,163 
2,971,066 
2,815,053 
12.886,165 


?64,9^ 

245,384 
517,019 
1,3343,790 
3,090,191 
1,985,096 
14,453,556 
17.75^866 
16«989,162 
57,059,309 


Expenditures 


Asset  Size  , 
(In  thousands) 


j^Cost  of 
Goods 
Sold 


Expenses  Ac* 
tributable  to 
Gross  Income 


Disbursements 
'for  Exempt 
Purposes  


Total 


Excess  of  Gross ^ 
Receipts  Over 
Expendl  tiyrea 


0 

1  to  5 
5  to  10, 
10  to  25  ! 
25  to  100 
100  to  500 
500  to  1,000 
1.000  to  10,000 
10,000  to  50,000 
50,000  and  over 
Total 


421, 848 

^^m29 

10,609 
39,549 
80,048 
174,240 
141,979 
1,383,119 
3,604,258 
525,628 
5,993,907 


$  109,599 
88,045 
78,198 
123,633 
347,547 
822,291, 
587,208 
5,229,022 
5;778,297 
2,772,886 
15,936,726 


$  214,998 
206,884 
144,970 
337,315 
866,792 
1,782,725 
1,002,308 
5,928,719 
7,339,531 
10,932,441 
28,736,683 


$  346,44$, 
308,0002 
233,839; 
500,619 \ 
1» 294, 492  \ 
2,779,312  • 
1,731,473 
12,540,859 
16.722,050 
14,195,413 
50,652,502 


$  18.529 
2,280 
11,,  545  . 
16.400 
49,298  • 
310.879 
f53.,6l3 
.  1.912.697 
1*037.816 
2.793.749 
6.406.806.^ 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Office  of  Tax  Analysis 

Source:    Special  tabulation  of  Fom  990  Returns 

a.    "O"  means  balance  sheet  was  not  filled  out,  b. 
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Includes  receipts  from  all  sou»|y|t  other  than~du<vqL^d  gifts. 
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Tabto  5 

Receipts  of  Private  Foundations' ' 
}>y  Asset  Size,  1973 
(in  thousands^.ot  dollars) 


'*^^^^oa8  Receipts  ^ 


Asset  size' 
(in  thousands) 


Numbers 
of  ' 
Returns 


Assets 
at 

Year  End 


Grosst> 
Income 


Contributions, 
Gifts,  etc.* 


Members 
Dues  and 
Assessments 


Total 


Investment 
Irfborae 


It  j\\ 


ax  on 
investment 
Income  


Wonoperyting 

$  0 
1  CO  5 
5  to  10) 
10  to  25 
^25  to  100 
'lOO  to  500 
500  to  1»000 
1»000  to  10 » 000 

0,000  to' 50, 000 
5^,000  and  over 
Tot»l 


Operating 
0 

1  to  5 
^   5  to  10 
10  ca  25 
25  to  100 
100  to  500 

500  toa,ooo 

1,000  to  10,000  • 
10,000  to  50,090 
50,000  and  over  , 
,  Total 


ERIC 


1,373 
4,639 
1,664 
3,207 
6,146 
5,832 
1,496 
1.987 
259 
54 

26,657 


37 
137 

39 

68 
%  195 
27X 
140 
241 

30 
3 

1.161 


$  0 
7,090 
12,^58 
53.629 
335,798 
1,344.186 
1,049,845 
*  5,684.232 
5,331.404 
,11,019.377 
-24,837.820 


0 

'  237 
274 
1,125 
10,593 
70,248 
10.0,724 
691.992 
659,336 
182,095 
1,716.624 


16,148 
8,192 
3,554 
3;  086 
39,560 
143,828  , 
127,^5^ 
666,019 
'577,384 
713,770 
,299,706 


557 
283 
-     /  87 
112 
1,627 
•8,347 
9,673 

,  ^;263 
19.212 

"^,534 
*247.695 


$  16.822 
17,692 
7,850 
4,128 
52.853  , 

ll,484 
.293.53^ 
185,259^ 
51,490 
789,669 


2,366 

i,6n 

2,099 
'  1,444 
6,945 
13,804 
11,851 
'39,757 
23,438 
5.353 
}08,748 


$  123 
236 
124 
19;^54 

■^^ 
IP 

'664 
2,908 
25.977 

\ 


25 
4 
2 
97 
154 
86 

^1,225 
-  1,593 


S  33.093. 
26.141 
11,595 
27.161 
92.746 
242.432 
189,396 
;  ^60.744 
763,3i4- 
768,1^9 
3,114,801 


2,919 
2,004 
2f.l91  ' 
1.559 
8,669 
12,3QP 
21,611 
lot,  257,. 
■177,649    ^  , 

358,0^8  - 


\  8,587 
'  2,510 
2,612 
-^,816 
20,480 
83^,672 
61,884 
443.103, 
361.251 
574.011 
1.564.926  ' 


583 
296 
4 

16 
927 
1.974 
4.28T 
27.034 
34.252 
12.8^5 
82.204  ^ 


%    ,  306 
^  86 
95 
191, 
347 
3,079, 
2,550 
19.852 
14  .^04 
23.002 
63.512 


23 
34 
0 
0 
31 
70 
162 
1,105 
•2.746 
J  514 
^4.685 


^^^^ 
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Receipts  ^'Private  Foundations 
.  by  Asset  Size,  1973  *  . 
(in  thouvnds.of  dollars} 


Asset  Stze* 
(In  thousands) 


Number'  >  )^ 
Returns 


Gross  receipts 


Assets 
at 

Year  End 


Growb 
Income 


Contributions. 
Gifts,  etc. 


ifnc  lass  1  fled 
^  *  .  

$  0 

I  to  5 

5  to  10 

10, to  25 

25  to  100 

100  to  SOO 

SOQ  to  1,000 
«  1,000  cd  10,000 

10,000  to  50,000 

50,000  and  over 
Total 


Memt^rs 
Dues  and 
Assessments 
•  V   


Total 


Investment^ 
•Income 


Tax  on 

Investment 

Income 


-  126 
■*  318 
75 
177  ■ 
278 
286 

1.^7 


Total 

$.0- 

1 


to  5 
S  to  10 
IQ  to  25  - 
25  to  100 
100  to  500' 
500  to  1,000 
1,000  6o  10,000 
10,000  to  50,000 
50,000  and  over 
Total 


.536 
.094 
.778 
,452 
,619 
,389 
,700 
.331 
297 
59 

29,255 


0 

432. 
555 
2,891 
15,193 
64.801 
45,673 
282,348 
168,350 
110 . 544 
690,786 


0. 

7,759 
13,087 
57,645 
361,584 
,  1.479.235 
1.196,242 
6,658.572 
6,159,090 
11,312,016- 
27,245,230 


1.73?. 
1.238 
146 
1.125 
,  2.733 
24,629 
6,921 
50.244 
8,239 

97 . 010 


18.440 
9,713 
3,787 
4,323 
43.920 
176,804 
•     14-?.  259 
782,526 
739.835 
720.304 
2.643.911 


1.126 
524 
593 

1.538 

5.077 
16.935 

3,719 
15;648 
33.135 
18.101 
96.396 


20.314 

19.9070 

10.542 

7.1ia 
64.875 

128.892 
77.054 

349.343 

241.832 
74.944 

994^813 


107 
13 
7 
48 
516 
'  272 
^07 
187 
30 

1.487 


c-  230 
274 
135 
20,004 
1,021 
913 
656 
2,202 
\  714 
2,908 
29.057 


2,970  $ 

606 

$  23 

1.776 

198 

6 

448 

23 

* 

2.703 
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* 

8.327 

815 

19 

41,835 

2.936 

102 

10.672 

1.764 

68 

66.083 

23.547 
•4^.595 

1.043 

41.403 

,  194 

18.101 

194.617 

34.639 

1,455 

Offi^  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Office  of  Tax  Analysis 

Source:    Special  tabulation  of  Form  990«PF  returns 

a.       "0**  means  balance  sheet  was  not 


38. 
29. 
14. 
'31 
109 
306 
221, 
.134 
982, 
798, 
.667 
—f— 


9d2 
921 
534 
423 
742^ 
567 
679 
084 
376 
157 
466 


9.776 
3.004 
2.639 
6,987 
^-22.222 
88.582^ 
67.931 
493.684 
400.078 
586.866 
.681.769 


352 
126 
95 
191 
397 
251 
780 


22.000 
16^944 
23.516 
69.652 


August  12,  1975 
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filled  out. 

Includes  receipts  from  all  so'urces^othcr  than  dues  and  gifts, 
are  included. 

Net  investment  income  as  computed  under  sec.  4940  of  the 
includes  capital  gains  on  the  basjs  set  forth  in  sec.  4940.  < 


Understated  because  only  "gross  profj^s'*  from  business  activities 
^f)ternal  Revenue  Code.  Excludes  municipal  bond  interest  ahd 
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•  excess  was  only  3.5 'percent  of  receipts.  The  largest  .categories,  over  $10  million  in 
assets,  retained  11  percent  of  receipts,  the  average  for  all  units.  Some- of  the 
middle-sized  categories  thus  retained  more  than  the  average;  for-example  the 
>1-miilion-to-$10-million  category  retained  13  percent.  '  ' 

Appendix  ,  i 

Construction  of  Tables  4  .and  5 

irfformation  frbm  1973  returns  was  Available  for  number  of  returns,  assets,'  and  gross  receipts 
classified  by  size  of  assets.  Foundation?  were  .divided  into  operating,  nonopcrating,  and 
unclassified.  In  the  case  of  nonfoundation  returns,  the  tabulations  covered  only  those  returns 
saowing  assets  of  $5,000  or  more. 

To  fill  m  the  other  receipt  and  expenditure  items  shown  in  the  ubies,  recourse  \yas  had  to  a 
Ubulation  of  1972  returns  by  asset-size  classes.  The  reconstruction  of  the  sources  of  receipts'" 
V^^!^^  income)  and  types  of  expenditures  for  1973  was  made  by  applying  to  the 

1973  total  receipts  figures  in^ch^^lze  class  the  ratio  of  these  items  to  total  receipts  in  1972. 

Investment  income  for  foundations  was  derived  by  ^pply^ng  to  1973  asset  figures  the  rate  of 
return  on  assets  by^ize  classes  in  1972  returns;  investment  income  tax  was  computed  by 
applying  to  the  investment  income  computed  for  19/3  the  effective  rate  of  tax  shown  in  1972 
Reconstructing  tKe  under-$5,000  and  "0"-assci  ck&gorics  for  nonfoundations  for  1973  was 
done  by  taking  the  1972  data  for  number  of  return^  assets,  and  gross  receipts  for  these  size 
'  categories  as  a  percent  of  the  total  of  these  items  for  the  1972  data,  eJcclusive  of  these  two  size 
categories.  The  ratios  were  then  applied  to  thfe  197  3  data  to  estimate  the  "0'*  and  under-$5  000 
asset  categories  not  tabulated  for  1973.  ' 

The  question  then  Is,  How  good  are  the  estimates  derived?  Since  there  was  only  a  one-year 
lag  between  the  two  sets  of  returns,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  relative  size  distribution  of  returns 
assets,  and  gross  receipts  would  have  vancd  foo  greatly.  The  overall  relative  importance  of 
sdurccs  of  income  and  the  distribution  of  expenses  is  not  likely  to  have  varied  greatly  cither. 

The  real  problems  in  using  th'c  1972  tabulations ^to  reconstruct  deulls  of  receipts  and 
expenses  and  Investment  income  for  1973  arc  twofold  In  the  first  place,  the  1972  data  ^^crc 
not  checked  after  being  punched.  Looking  at  the  computer  printouts,  one  can  spot  a  few  figures 
that. are  so  clearly  Internally  Inconsistent  that  they  have  to  be  wron|.  Where  it  was  apparent 
t\nt  the  kcypunchcr  added  or  subtracted  a  digit  at  the  beginning  of  a  number,  the  figures  were 
corrected.  In  other  cases,  the  figures  were  used  as  shown  in  the  printout  because  even  though 
undoubtedly  Wrong,  there  was  no'  way  of  deciding  what  the  correct  ansW<r  was.  One  highly 
questionable  figure  that  was  not  (jhangcd  is  that  for  dues  and  assessment*  f<?r  nonoperating 
foundations  In  the  $10,000-to-$ 25^00  asset  class.  The  figure  for  gifts  In. the  $100,000-tQ. 
$500,000  assef  class  of  nonfoundations  I? evjsn, more  suspect.  -  ^  _    .  .  V. 

While, 'as  stated  earlier,  the  cst'imjates  of  Investment  income  and  the  tax  on  investment 
income  are  consistent  with  the  reported  figures  on  collection  from  this  tax,  this  statement 
applies  only  to  the  totals.  Looking  at  the  figures  for  theihrcc  subcategories  of  foundations  by 
asset  classes,  one  Immediately  notes  obviously  questionable  figures.  Some  effective  rates  of  iax 
differ  considerably  from  the  flat  4  percent  rate,  and  some  rates  of  return  on  assets  appear 
unrealistic.  Fortunately,  those  aberrations  arc  concentrated  In  size. categories  that  have  little 
-weight  in  the  aggregate. 

Another  question  that  deserves  consideration  Is  the  use  of  the  computed  rad^ofVcturti  on 
1972  assets  to  estimatc^1973  Investment  Income.  If  the  asset  figures  represent  current  market 
value  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  use  of  the  rate  of  return  computed  from  1972  investment 
income  and  year-end  1972  assets  should  result  In  too  low  an  investment  income  cstlfpatc  for 
1973.  Interest  rates  and  dividend  ^y^elds  were  somewhat  lower  In  1972  than  In  1973  and 
security  prices  were  higher.*  Stocic  prices,  particularly,  declined  sharply  from  the  end  of  1972  to 
the  end  of  1973.  On  the  other  hand,  the  asset  figures  could  be  ledger  values  that  were  not 
adjusted  to  market  changes.'ln  this  case,  the  estimate  for  ^973  could  not  be  very  far  off 

O     'n  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  7974,  p.  465  *  ^ 
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One  further  comment  as  to  the  Vahduy  of  ahe  1972  data:  Because  of  a  mixflp  in  instruc- 
tions, the  1972  data  d6  not  represent  a  single  count  pf  each  return.  Each  organization  filing 
Form  ^90  or  990-PF  was  asked  to  list  on  its  return  its  principral  activities,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
three.  Alt  returns  were  identified  as  to  activities  listed,  and  each  return  was  tabulated  once  for 
each  activity  listed.  Thus,  a  return  could  receive  a  weight  of  1,  2,  or  3.  if  ait,  or  practically  all, ' 
of  the  returns  received  a  weight  of  1,  2, or  3,  then  the  percentages  computed  are  correct,  or 
.nearly  so.  If  amon^  the  larger  units  there  was  a  distribution  of  returns  with  1,  2,  or  3  activity, 
notat'ons,  then  the  weights  are  incorrect  and  the  percentages  computed  therefrom  are  out  of 
line.   '  '  

What  can  be  said  as  to  the  possi^ihty  tljat  the  Ihultiple  counting  procedure  did  not  unduly 
distort  the  ratios  computed  from  the  1972  data?  The  only  clues  are  in  the  estimates  for 
1973  for  gifts  and  contributions  to  501(c)(3)  organizations  and  the  jnvestment  income  of 
foundations.  The  gift"  and  contribution  figure  (faking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  double 
counting  is  involved. in^yr  tabulations)  is  not  Ifl^pn^sterit  with  the  estimates  by  the  American 
Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc.,  and  the  investment  income  figure  is  consistent  with 
•  the  Investment  tax  coltectioo  figures. 

Spheres  of  interest  ,  ' 

The  nuittiple  counting  of  returns  just  described  arose  from  the  attempt  to  determine  in  what 
areas  501(c)t3)_organi;zations  were  operating  and  the  magnitude  of  their  operatidns  in  these 
fields«^n  order  to  tlo  so,  separate  tabulations  were  run  for  activity  codes  noted  on  a  return.  Not 
alt  activities  were  run,  only  certain  selected  ones,  but  if  a  return  indicated  that  the  organization 
operated  a  school  and  also  ran  a  hospital,  its  data  not  only  were  entered  in  the  separate  runs  for 
schools  and  hospitals  but,  because  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  instructions^,  were  tabulated 
twice  in  the  "total."  The  effect  of  this  multiple  counting  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  1972 
and  1973  figures  for  foundations  where  we  have  full  coverage  for  both  years: 

1972  1973 

Number  of  returns                   44,957  '  29,255 

Assets.                   $39,478,896,000  $27,245,230,000 

Gross  receipts           $  9,145,665,000  $  3,667,466,000 

*  * 

The  value  of  the  tabulations  by  activity  codes  is  so  questionable  that  tfie  results  are  not 
presehted  here,  Fpf  one  thing,  it  is  understood  that  the  majority  of  foundationslisted  their  sole 
function  as  jbat  of  making  "gifts,  grants,  or  loans  to  other  -organizations.'*  This  notation  is 
obviously  of /no  help  in  trying  to  determine  whether  grants  went  for  education,  health,  or  some 
other  field.  Even  where  more  definil^  activities  were  indicated,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  the 
percentage  of  ^  organization's  expenditures  golmg  to  a  given  class  of  activity.  To  take  the 
school  and  hospital  example  again:  all  of  an  orgarrrzatiOns'  assets,  receipts,^  and  expendibles 
would  be  entered  un^&r  both  activities,  eveii  though  90  percent  might  be  attributable  to  the 
hospital  anrf  10  percent7o  the  sch9bl. 

Foofnotes 

K  There  could  also  be  some  delinquent  returns  for  prior  periods. 

2.  Statipical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1974,  p.  46.  \^ 

^  .V-/  1^ 

'3.  American  Association  of  Fund'Raisln^ounsel,  \nQ.;  Giving  USA,  197^,  p.  7.  ; 

\ 

4.  Characterized  as  "chantable  trusts**  in  section  4947  (a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.yv/T^ 

5.  Taxable  investnrient  incohie  does  not  include  interest  on, tax-exempt  bonds^.  It  would  be 
expected  that  foundations  w(>u|d  hold  few  such  securities.  The  capital  gains  element  reported  on 
the  form  is  less  than  actual  gairu. 
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As  will  be  shown  later,^>{ual  effective  rates  for  subdivisions  of  the  total  vary  inexplicably 
 'X\  the  4  percent  rate.         "  '  ,  * 
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55a^r?rtf'''  Jl"'  The  tax  , on  investment  income 'of  sec.  4^47  (a)(1) 

cfiaBSSre-  (taxable),  trusts  is  included  In  the  collection  figure:  Because  of  the  wav  tfie  t  J  r  Vn 

-Ztd  by  law  ^"d.  if  follo>-«,j;^to  a  larger  tax 'that, ^ 


0."  irt^nifyWpmment  Report  on  Private  Founfjutians,  February  2,  1965. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  77. 


trl;s[riwS'i?ror'.'"'"''  *'00-t<^*SOO  asset  class  undoubtedly  is  a 


RESULTS  FROM  TWO  NATIONAL*  SURVEYS  OF 
PHILANTHROPIC  ACTIVITY 

James  N.  Morgan"^,  Richard     Dye*,  Judith  H.  Hybels* 


Introduction 


Background 


This  report  analyzes  data  from  two  national  sampje  surveys  of  philanthropy 
undertaken  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at 
The  University  of  Michigan  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Commission  On  Private 
Philar\thropy  and  Public  Needs.  The  concern  of  the  commission  was  "to  study  the 
effect  of  tax  and  foundation  laws  on  charitable  giving  and  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  giving  in  general. 

Giving  to  others,  particularly  the  giving  of  money,  tends  to  be' concentrated 
among  persons  with  higher  incomes,  and*,  many  of  the  critical  questions  about 
changes  in  the  law  appear  to  be  relevant  mostly  to  those  with  the  highest  incomes. 
Hence,  both  surveys  oversample  those  with  higher  incomes.  Tbe  Survey  Research 
Cento-  sample  oversampled  higher-'ipcome 'areas  and  then  eliminated  a  fraction  of 
the  younger  or  less  fejducated  people.  Thi^sample  resulted  in  1,892  responses. 

The  second  sample  was  drawn,  with  careful  attention  to  complete  confidentiality, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Interna]  Revenue  Service.  Those  1,0^5  respondents 
were  interviewed  by  the  United  States  Cepsus  Bureau  using  a  questionnaire. almost 
identical  to  that  used  by  the  center  in  its  sdrvey.  The  questionnaire  was  designed  by 
the  Survey  Research  Center  with  participation  and  counsel  of  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  After  careful  deletion  by  I.R.S.  and  the 
Census  Bureau  of  any  information  that  might  liave  identified  individuals-Including 
changing  any  amounts  over  $10,000  to  interval  designations-the  protocols  were 
sent  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  for  processing.  (A  description  of  boft  samples  and 
responsel-ates  is  contained  in  Appehdix       '  ft 

The  strategy  of  the  interview  was  to  approacnVhilanthropy  from  a  number  of 
different  "directfons,  with  an  enf)phasis  on  past,  .present,  and  future  giving,  on 
'  expressed  reasons  for  giving,  and  on  repbrts  on  situations  and  related  behavior  that 
might  help  explain  giving  of  time  and  money.  (See 'Appendix  IV  for  a  detailed 
questionnaire^ and  a  tabulation  of  the  responseV)  We  began  by 
asking  ^bout  amounts  of  time  given  in  volunteer  work,  and  followed  with  questions 
about  gift$  of  money  and  property.  To  avoid  embarrassment  for  the..Tespondent, 
details  of  giving  and  n^lated  attitudes  were  asked  on|y  of  those  who  reported  giving 
at  least  $100.  Questions  an  income  and  assets  requested  oniyi  the  minimal  necessary 
detail.  .  ^ 

^  We  asked  directly  about  actual  effects  of  changes  in  deductibility  on  gifts  for  the 
few  who  had  started  or  stopped  itemizing  and  abou|feXpected  effects  for  everyone. 
In  spite  of  the  dangers  of  questions  of  theV^Mffy^^sort,  we  asked  about  potential 
responses  to  several  changes  in  the  tax  laws  relating  ^o  contributions;  for  those  with 
substantial  assets,  to  changes  in  the  tax  laws  relating  to. bequests.  Fbr  the  few  (even 
in  the  Census  sample)  with  foundations,  we  asked  about  the  effects  of  the  recent 
change?^,  in  the  law  with  regard  to  foundations. 

^  .  : 

4  Professor  of  economics  and  program  director,  Survey  Research  Center,  InstltMte  for  Social 
Research,  University  of  Michigan.* 
'  *  Survey  Research  Center,  institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan.  ^ 
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.[^1  r  attempt  to  measure  general  attitudes  toward  altruism,  charity,  or 

>   "  u^  poverty,  It  did  not  seem  a  crucial  part  of  the  task  to  show  that  those  who  share 
^  vtheir  time  and  money  have  more  sympathy  toward  the  donees  or  more  benevolent 
,   f  ./personalities  than  .those  who  do  not  give.  What  we  do  have  is  their  own  expressed 
reasons  for  giving,  their  Feasons  for  past  or  planned  Ranges,  their  involvement  with 
,  ,rviJ|recting  or  making  policy  for  the  organizations  lo  wFiich  they  donate.  We  can,  by 
'  ^'correlation  analysis,  attempt  to  indicate  the  importance  of  ability  to  give  (income,, 
assets,  number  of  dependents,  and  tax  deductibility  of  pharitable  gifts).  (See 
•      Chapter  IV  for  a  summary  of  the  findings.) 

"  Previous  Studies 

I  There  had  been  no  full-scale  national  surveys  of  philanthropy  prior  to  this  study. 

\  The  Consumer  Expenditure  Surveys  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  generally 
include  "contributions*'  as  a  category.^  Two  rather  specialized  studies  of  large  givers 
focused  on  reactions  to  tax  laws.^  In^the  course  of  studying  well-being  and  its 
Intergenerational  aspects,  the  Survey  Research  Center  in  1960  asked  about  gifts  to 
friends  and  relatives,  to  churches  or  religious  organizations,  and  to  other^ organiza- 
tions "like  Comnuinity  Chest,  schools,  cancer  or  heart  associations,  and  so  forth. 
A  1965  Survey  Research  Center  study.  Productive  Americans^  asked  about*  ttme 
spent  doing  "volunteer  work  without  pay  such  as  work  for  church  or  charity,  or  , 
helping  relatives."^ 

In  the  spring  of  1^73  the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
asked  us  to  do  a  small  study  of  the  giving  of  itemizers  and  those  who  did  not 
itemize  their  deductions.^  With  the  relatively  small  sample  and  no  overrepresenta- 
tion  of  the  upper-income  groups,  the  Treasury  study  could  not  distinguish  among 
those  with  widely  differing  marginal-tax  rates;  but  it  could  look  at  those  who  were 
itemizing  their  deductions  compared  to  those  who  were  not.  Income,  home 
ownership,  and  family  size  largely  determined  whether  it  paid  to  itemize,  and 
„ income  and  itemization  status  largely  determined  whether  the  household  gave  and 
how  much  it  gave.  Indeed,  itemization  seemed  primarily  to  affect  whether  the 
household  gave  at  all.^Only  at  incomes  above  $10,000  did  it  affect  the  amounts 
givers  gave  to  religious  organizations,  and  only  at  incomes  above  $25,000  did  it 
affect  the  amounts  givers  gave  to  non-religious  charities.  But  as  Martin  Feldstein 
pointed  out  to  us,  the  combination  of  differences  in  ^Vhether"  and  "how  much" 
lead  to  estimates  of  substantial  ''price  elasticities"  of  giving.  The  Treasury  study  also 
showed  subsuntial  differences  in  the  age  pattern  of  giving  between  religious  and 
other  dlonees. 

,  Finally,  to  ^provide  an  extensive  pretest  and  son[ie  early  indications  of  responses 
to  changed  standard  deductions,  the  Filer 'Commission  funded- a  small  national 
sufvey  in  October,  1973,  repeating  the  questions  of  the  Treasury  study  and  adding 
some  questions  to  cov^  gifts  of  time  and  nnoney,  itemization  and  changes  in 
itemization,  and  the  perceived  effects  of  the  latter.^ 

When  asked  general  reasons  for  recent  past  changes  in  giving,  almost  no  one 
mentioned  tax  considerations.  Among  the  families  who  had  stopped  itemizing,  only 
_  ,7.5  percent  of  therTLsaijlthat  the  change  had  affected  the  amount  they  contributed 
to  charity.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  in  the  larger  study  reported  here,  many  (43 
percent)  felt  that  people  in  general  would  give  less  without  the  tax  incentive  of 
deductibility,  and  a  substantial  minority  (26  percent)  felt  t|iat  people  like  them  (in 
the  same  financial  situation)  would  give  less.  At  incomes  of  $25,000  and' more, 
nearly  half  of  the  respondents  felt  that  families  in  financial  situations  like  theirs 
would  give  less  without  deductibility. 

The  October  data  on  actual  giving  also  showed  substantial  c^ffects  of  tax 
deductibility  (itemization).  Once  again  the  effect  was  greatest  on  whether 'the  family 
Q   /e  at  all,  but  among  the  givers,  itemizers  also  gave  more.  Adjustments  for  spurious 
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trorSiWn  through  age  and- .Income  differences  between  itemizers  and  non-lrenvizers 
(apd  non-filers)  reduced  the*  apparent  effects  but  did  not  erase  them.  Additional 
adjustments  for  differences  In  education,  family  size,  occupation,  race,  home 
oWpers|ilp^Hand  mag^al  status  redOced  the  differences  to  the  borderline  of 
sigiiijfie^nce,  but  sucbi  adjustments  involve  over-correction.  In  any  case,  the 
remaining  differences  still  indicated  that  itemization  was  associated  with  greater 
giving.         '         •       '  .  ^ 

These  data  also  indicated  what  we  find  in  the  present  study-that  Itefnizers  also 
give. more  time.  This  would  indicate  that  time  and  money  go  together  since  gifts  of 
time  are  "tax-exempt"  regardless  of  Itemization  status.  That  is,  if  one  had  spent  the 
time  to  earn  money  and  given  the  nnoney,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  as 
giving  time,  provided  the  money  gift  could  have  been  itemized.  Actually.  Itemizing 
was  mostly  associated  with  whether  time  was  given,  at  all  rather  thaYi  with  the 
anfwunt  given.  / 

We  have  not  attempted  to  pool  the  data  from  these  two  1973  studies  with  the 
.current  study  because  t^ questions  were  less  complete  and  because  the  Interviews 
were  taken  with  a  randS^^election  of  adults  rather  than  with  household  heads, 
who  can  be  expectec^s^iJI^rt  financial  matters  sorr^ewhat  more  freely  and 
accurately.  * 

None  of  these  studies  asked  much  detail  about  giving,  about  Information  about 
tax  laws,  nor  about  the  giving  of  both  money  and  time  (in  the  same  intep/Jew). 
Also,  none  of  them  provided  an  adequate  sample  of  upper-income  families.  Indeed, 
the  1960  Survey  Research  Center  study  oversampled  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
distribution  because  of  its  Interest  in  poverty.  y 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  lot  of  research  on  altruism  using  experiments  or 
studies  of  organized  groups  and  a  good  deal  of  historical  discussion  of  the 
development  of  philanthropy  in  the  United  States.''  There  has  even  been  a  recent 
attempt  by  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  the.  Grants 
Economy,  Kenneth  Boulding,  to  develop  a  theoretical  stiucture  within  economics  to 
^handle  philanthropy  and  other  transfers,  as  well  as  coercive  redistributions  by  war, 
taxes,  robbery,  and  efctortlon.'  There  Is,  however,  no  neat  equilibrium  or  set  of 
maximization  rules  Wat  can  handle  factors  such  as  gifts,  taxes,  itheft,  and  war.  Nor 
will  this  study  attempt  one.  Our  purpose  Is  to  find  out  who  gives  what  to  whom 
and  to  add  several  kinds  of  evidence  as  to  why.  "  » 

There  have  been  studies  of  voluntarism,  but  the  only  national  sample  surveys  of 
v^nteer  time  In  addlflon  to  Productive  Americans  were  two  that  were  done  by  the 
UfUted  States  Census  Bureau,  the  first  In  1965  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
second  in  1974  for  ACTION.^ 


-     ^  I 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  GIVING 


We  look  first  at  the  amounts  of  money  and  time  given  by  individuals  In  the 
United  States  in  1973,  leaving  toi^later  chapters  a  more  systematic  study  of  the 
effects  of  tax  policy  on  giving  and  an' assessment  of  other  motives  and  competing 
goals.- 


Estimates  of  Aggregate  Philanthropy  • 

While  sample  surveys  are  best  used  to  look  at  distributions  anCkintercorrelations, 
we.  have  made  sorne  estimates  of  the  aggregate  amounts  of  time  and  money  given  to 
roii«^..c  and  charitably  organizations  and  its,  distribution  among  income  groups  aird 
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by  type  of  donee.  Estimates  of  the  numbers. of  millions  of  households  at  each 
income  level  -were  derived  from  Census  Bureau  data,  Nidlh  the  proportional 
distribution  above  $20,000  from  Internal  Revenue  Service  publications.  These 
estimates  of  the  total  number  of  households  represented  were  then  used  to  inflate 
reports  of  average  giving  at  each  income  level  from  the  two  surveys.  There  are  ? 
number  of  ways  to  do  this,  but  we  regard  the  best  aggregate  estimate  to  be  $,26 
billion,  (Se^  Appendix  II  for  details  of  the  estimation  procedures.) 

We  can,  using  a  similar  procedure,  also  estimate  the  aggregate  hours  of  time 
donated  to  religious  or  charitable  organizations  by  husbands  (or  single  heads)  and 
by  wives!  it  comes  to  some  3,2  billion  hours  by  husbands  or  single  heads  and 
another  2,7  billion  hours  by  wives. 

By  using  average  hourly  earnings  of  husbands  (or  single  heads)  and  wiVes  from  a 
different  survey  for  each  age-and-education  group,  we  can  translate  the  hoursjnto 
aggregate  values.  Valued  at  what  the  same  individuals  could  be  earning  at  work,  it 
appears  that  husbands  and  single  heads  are  adding  $19  billion  and  wives  $10  billion 
to  the  value  of  philanthropic  activity  in  the  United  States,  an  aggregate  contribution 
of  time  roughly  equal  to  the  vajue  of  household  contributions  of  money  and 
property. 

In  looking  at  averages  or  aggregates,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that*  while  the  vast 
majority  of  households  (88  percent)*  make  some  money  contributions,  only  a  third 
(32  percent)  of  family  heads  report  giving  time.  And  while  45  percent  of  the  wives 
give  time,  only  69  percent  of  the  households  have  a  wife  present.  Household  heads ' 
who  do  give  time  report  an  average  of  147  hours , a  year,  while  the  30  percent  of 
households  with  a  wife  who  gives  time  report  that  she  gives  an  average  of  129  hours 
a  year.  Even  among'givers  of  money  or  time,  the  averages  conceal  large  disparities, 
including  a  few  very  l^rge  givers.  (In  addition,  another  five  billion  hours  were 
reported  as  spent  helping  individuals  outside  the  household  [see  Chapter  II,  p.  185 
for  details].  And  the  out-of-pocket  costs  reported  for  wives  who  did  volunteer  work 
for  organizations  amounted  to  another  $760  million.  We  did  not  ask  the  husbands^ 
for  their  expenses.)^ 


Gifts  of  Money  and  Property 

Our  best  estimates  of  the  averages  in  each  income  class^  are  given  in.Table  1, 
together  with  the  number  of  interviews  on  which  they  are  based, and  the  outside 
estimate  of  the  percent  of  all  households  in  each  income  group.'»(These  averages  use 
amounts  reported  as  deducted  by  itemizers  who  could  remember,  otherwise  they  are 
anwunts  reported  as  given.)  All  three  averages  go  up  systematically  with  income 
except  wives'  volunteer  time  at  very  high  income  levels. 

If  we  estimate  the  average  incorhe  within  each  income  class  and  the  respondents' 
tax  deduction  from  giving,  we  derive  Figure  1,  showing  the  percent  of  income  before 
and  after  the  tax  benefits.  The  net  after-tax  giving  as  a  percentage  of  income  rises 
only  slightly  with  income. 

'  Upper-Wbme  households  give  more  absolutely  and  more  even  in  relation  to 
incQfttei  but  they  are  a  small  portion  of  all  households.  The  result  is  tfiat  the  bulk 
of  aggregate  giving  comes  from  households  with  modefate  incomes.  Table  2  shows 
the  percentage  of  all  households  In  each'  income  grciup  and  the  (percentage  of  the 
agg'egate  dollars  of  giving  that  comes  from  that  group.  More  than  half  of  the  total 
giving  comes  from  households  with  incomes  between  $10,000  and  $30,000,  and 
they  are  nearly  half  of  all  the  households  jn  the  country.  Below  $10,000  we  have 
48  percent  of  the  households  but  only  16  percent  of  the  giving.  Above  $30,000  we 
have  less  than  4  percent  of  the  households  iiut  29  percent  of  the  giving. 

Giving  is  not  equally  divided  within  income  groups  either.^  When  we  ignore 
income  levels  and  look  at  small  and  large  givers,  we^find  that  a  substantial  fraction 
Y  ,  the  aggregate  giving  comes  from  households  that  are  serious  but  not  very  large 
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Table  1 

Average  Giving  in  1973  Per  Household  to  Charitable'^and  Religious  Organizations, 
By  Hmisehold  Income  Level 
(includes  zero  givers) 

Ruaber  of  Inter- 
views In  Confined 
Sanple* 


Income  Level 


Average 


Less  than  $4,000 

$' 

75 

$4,000-7,999 

122 

$8,000-9,999 

208 

$10,000-14,999 

327 

$15,000-19,999 

523 

$20,000-29.999 

720 

$30,000-49,999 

1 

455 

$50,000-99,999 

5 

,552 

* $100,000-199,999 

16 

9£8 

$200,000-499,999 

38 

950 

$500,000  or  more 

70 

501 

All 

$ 

459- 

Hours  of  Time  Given  . 
Wife 
(i^f  a  wife) 


Head 

23 

21 

56 

44 

55 

93 

81 
108 
d31 
158 
229 

47 


23 
19 
41 
67 
54 
70 
125 
150 
128 
110 
167 

55 


Percent 
of  All 
Households 


211 

16Z 

277 

19 

216 

13 

.  485 

'23 

332 

16 

3-^9*^ 

9 

216 

3 

284 

1 

217 

0^ 

114 

0  ' 

44 

0 

2,735 

aooi' 

a.  Excluding  those  who  refused  income  or  amount  of  giving* 

b.  Here  and^n  other  tabUs  we  have  rounded  percentages  less  than  .5  to  zero. 
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Percent 


Figure  1 

Giving  as  a  Percent  of  Income:  Before  and  After  Tax  Dedujrtion 


'Income  Log  Scale 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

-   '  .  :   Before -tax  giving  as  percent  of  b"?f  ore-tax  ^n^onet 

*~  After-tax  giving*  as  percent  of  after-tax  Income. 

^Oross  giving  x  (1  -  marginal  tax  rate) 

NOTE-    The  apparent  downturns  at  Incomes  over  $500,000  should  be  viewed  with' 
V*utlon  as  the  small  number  of  observations,  possible  raeasurement 
errors,  and  extreme  sensitivity  to' the  mean  lnc6me  figure  used  as  , 


^      199;    base  all  combine  to  m'ike  the  estimates  unreliable 
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TabU  2 

Shares  of  Giving  and  Percentages  of  All  Households, 


1973  \ 
Total  Household 
IncQtae  


By  1973  Total  Household  Income 

Percent  o£ 
Households 
With  Th|t 


Incone 


Percent  of 
Aggregate. 
Giving 


/ 


Less  than  $4,000 
$4,000  -  7,999^ 
$8,000  -  '9,999 
$10,000  -  15,999 
$15,000  -  19,999 
$20,000  -  29^99 
$30,000  -  49,999 
$50,000  -  99,999 
$100»000  -  199»999 
$200,000  -  499,999 
$500,000  or  oore 


Aggregates 


162 
19 
13 
23 
16 
.  10 
3 

0.67 
0.13 
0.03 
0.005 

100*835% 

69  oillipn 
households 


22 

k 
10 
20 
18 
17 

8 
11 

6 

3 

1  ' 

1002 

$25.7  billion 
in  giving 


Bascrd  on  Current  Population  Surve^  e<^timates  of  households  under 
$50,000.  1972  Statistics  of  Income  estimates  of  tax  returns 
$50*000  and  over.    See  Appendix  11. 


Table  3 

Shares  of  Giving  . and  Percentages  of  All  Households, ' 
.  By  Amount  of  Gh^. 

>  Percent  of 

Percent  of 
Households* 


Aaount  Given 
Iii  1973 


Aggregate 
Giving 


Nothing 

Less  than 
$100 

$100  -  499 

$50a-  999 

$1,000  -  4,999 

$5,000  -  49,999 

$50,000  -  99,999 

$100,000  or  more 


12.22 

36.5 

30.8 

11.7 

8.2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 
100.02 


0.02 

4.6 

.  18.5 

19.0 

35.0 

14.5  ' 

3.0 

5.6 
100.22 


«4    Using  revised  estinvate  of  number  ot  houtholds  with  incomes 
over  $50,00a.    (See  Appendi^c  II) 
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iver^.  (See  Table  3)  More  than  a  third  of  the  aggregate  cofnes  from  the  43  percent 
^zf  the  households  grving  between  $100  and  $1,000  a  year.  But  another  quarter 
comes  from  the  less  than  1  percent  of  the  households  who  each  give  $5,000  or 
more  in  a  year  (the  remaining  35  percent  of  giving  came  from  the  $1,000  to  $4  999 
grouDj.  *^ 

TiSus,  the  inequality  in  amounts  .given  because  of  differences  in  income  is 
compounded  by  inequality  in  amounts  given  by  people  with  similar  incomes.  This 
^  may  account  for  the  popular  perception  of  extreme  concentration  of  giving  At  the 
,  same  time  there  are  substantial  amounts  given  in  the  aggregate  by  people  of  modest 
incomes.  .  . 
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•  Table  4 

.  Giving  by  Education:  Averages  and  Adjusted  Avenges* 


Education 
of  Husband 
(or  Single 
Head) 

Average 
Glvins 

Average 
Giving 
Adjusted  * 
For  Income 
and  Afte 

Nuober 

of 
Cases 

Percent 
of 

Families 

Less  than 
7  years 

$  162 

$  303 

87 

7-8  years 

245 

360 

144 

13 

9-11  years 

255 

419 

241 

19 

12  or  more 
(no  college 
degree) 

435 

482 

1.088 

41 

*  AA  or  2-year 
degree 

525 

57'2 

.  98 

3 

BA»  BS  degree 

Adyancfed 
l^'gr^e 

924 

598 

601 

10,  . 

1.248 

443 

463 

6 

All 

$459 

2.722 

100%  ' 

a.    Adjusted  by  multiple  regression  for  disproportionate  distributions 
of  incooe  and  age  in  different  education  groups. 
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Giving  c^n  also  be  expected  to  depend  on  education,  for  a'' variety  of  reasons 
ranging  from  the  greater  income  security  and  stability  of  the  welj-educated  to  their 
gr^tpr  feeling  of  social  responsibility  (or  debt  to  'society).  We  must  adjust  for  the 
different  current  incomes  of  those  with  different  education,  however,  and  |able  4 
gws  both  the*  average  giving  and  an  adjusted  average,  taking  account 'of  the* 
different  average  income  and  age  levels  of  people  in  the  education  classesMThe^ 
better  educated  are  younger,  because  of  historic  trends  toward  more  edu^on.h 
Even  after  the  adjustment  (by  regression  equation  using  categorical  variables),  there 
appears  to  be  some  tendency  for  the  better  educated  to  give  more. 

Giving  also  increases  with  age,  for  many  reasons  impossible  to  sort  out.  The 
pessimistic  interpretation  would  be  that  each  new  'Vounger"  generation  is  less 
altruistic  than  the  previous  one,  of  that  the  proximity  of  eternal  judgment  motivates 
the  ged.  But  people  may  have  fewer  economic  responsibilities  and  uncertainties  as 
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they  get  older  and  more  assets  and  accumulated  rights.  In  any  case, 'giving  goes  up 
with  age,  particularly  after  adjustments  for  income  and  education,  as  one  can  see  in 
Table  5;  We  shall  see  later  that  people  give  /ess  time  as  they  get  older  and  that  the 
only  way  in  which  time  and  nrwney  seem  to  be  genuin'e  alternatives  in  giving  is  in 
this  changing  pattern  over  time. 

9  W 
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Giving  by  Age  Groups:  Aven^s  and  Adjusted  Averages^ 

^  Average 
Giving 

Adjusted  for       Kumber  < 
Average          Income  and           of         Percent  of 
Age                        Giving            Education          Cases  Households 

18-21 

$  60 

$309 

85 

25-34 

199 

261  ^ 

533 

21 

35-44 

*  430 

351 

492 

17 

45-54 

558 

422 

612 

i 

19 

55-64 

692 

558 

569 

17 

65-74 

590 

702 

318, 

12 

75  or  older 

742 

979 

126 

5 

All 

$439 

2,735* 

loo: 

a.    Adjusted  by  multiple  regression  for  different  <Jistr  Ibut  ions  o( 
Income  and  education  within  age  groups. 
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Tabl«6 

Percent  of  AU^HousehoIds  si|id  of  Aggregate  Giving 
By  Income  Tax  Status    -  o 


Itemized 


Filed  a  return, 
but  did  not  itemize 

Did  not  file' 

All 

WTR  191 


Percent  of 
Households 

Percent 

of 
jGivir^K 

Number 
of 

Interviews  * ■ 

50  Z 

86  X 

1,894 

<»37 

.12 

680 

2 

158 

lOOZ 

lOOZ^ 

2,732 

Most  of  the  aggregate  dollar  giving  is  by*people  who  file  tax  returns  and  itemize 
deductions,  because  thpse  people  have  higher  incomes  and  therefore  are  giving  more 
on  the  average  than  otherSo(even  in  the  sanf)e  income  class).  (See  Table  6) 
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Gifts  by  Donee 

We  have  two  ways  of  assessing  the  distribution  of  giving  by  type  of  donee  For 
.each  of  the  respondents'  four  major  gifts,  we  asked  about  the  donee.  At  the  end  of 
the  sequence,  we  asked: 


Of  the  total,  about  how  much,  or  what  perdent,  wept' 
'  or^nizatlon? 


church  or  religious 


Jjnc  .c  ;  •    ^^^^  measures  that  the  proportion  of  giving  that  is\llglous 

tfl  tti  m'^T  ^'^"'^  2)  '^'^'^  ^'^''"^  ^^^"^  '^'^^  quarters  at  Incomes 

under  $4,000  to  one  quarter  at  incomes  over  $500,000  is  partly  caused  b\  indi- 
viduals giving  to  more  and  more  organ  izatlons  as  income  rises. 


Figure  2 

Percent  of  Giving  to  Religious  Organizations 
By  Income' 


Mean  percent* 


8  10       15  20      30         50  loO  200.  '  ^00  "  1000 

*  Jncome  Log  Scale 

iln  chousands  o/  dollars) 

«.    Average  Pver  all  individuals  in  income  class  of  religious  gifcs 

coCAl  giving 
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We  return  later  to  the  form  of  the  gift,  since  giving  appreciated  property  is  a 
tax-related  behavior.  In  general,  gifts  of  property  account  for  only  a  small  fraction 
of  total  giving  even  at  upper-Income  levels.  Giving  through  foundations  or  trusts  or 
as  bequests  atydeath  may  pf  course'be  more  likely  to, involve  property.  We  only 
asked  theforf^r  the  4  largest  gifts;  but  assuming  that  the  smaHgifts  were  cash, 
only  13  percent  of  aggregate  giving  involved  property,  and  .some /of.  that  was 
depreciated  (used  clothing,  fCirnlture,  appliances)  rather  than  appreciated.  Indeed 
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FiflurtS 

Percent  of  Total  Giving  in  the  Fonn  of  Property 
By  Income* 


Percent 


Less  than  $10,000- 
$10,000  49,999 


$20,000*  $30,000>  $50,000-  $100,000-  $200,000-  $500,000 
29,999       49,999      99,999      199,999     499,999     or  more 

Household  Income  In  1973 


«.    Assumes  all  property  gifts  are  In  the  first  four  gifts  for  w))lch  we 
have  detail  jis  to  the    fona  of  the  gift.  ^  ,  * 

^  \- 
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Family  Incoaie 
In  1973 


Tib»«7 

Volunteer  Hours  Giving  by  Head  and  \S^fe,  by  Income 
(includes  zero  given) 

Share  of 
Share  of  Aggregate  Value' 

ARgregate  Hours        of  time  Given 
Htad-aftd 
'  Wife- 


Average  Hours 
P^r  Family  x 


Head  Wlfc*^ 


Head 

'  Lett  th«n  $4»000 

23 

23 

az 

$A,000-7,999 

21 

19  . 

8 

.$8,000«*9,999  . 

56 

41 

15V" 

^$10,000-14,99* 

44 

67 

21 

$15,000-19,999 

55 

54 

19 

$20,000-29,999'  . 

93 

70 

19 

$30,000-49,999 

81 

6 

$50,000-99,999 

108 

150 

3 

9100, 000-199,^99 

131 

128 

1 

$200,000-499,999 

159 

110 

0 

$500,000  or  more 

229 

167 

0 

r* 

All  Incooet 

47 

55 

lOOZ^ 

6t 

7 
12 
24 
22 
17  ^ 
^  8 

3 

1 

0 

0 


Head^ 

7Z 
7 

21 

18 
22 

7 

4 

1 

0  ' 
'0 


6Z 
6  • 
11 

23  % 

20 

20 

9 

4 

1 

0 

0 
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a.  Average  of  families  with  a  wife* 
HTR  198  /or  means,  intarpolation,'  191 
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lOOZ 


for  aggregatfs. 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


'  Perceftt.of 
HoiitehQjjtla 

13. 

^  23 
16 

^  9 
3  * 
1 
0 
0 

0  ' 


lOOX 


'  '  167 

tu,T  ^T'.'  '  1"^:^^°.'^  °^      P^°P^^ty  8*^^"  was  not  appreciated  in  ' 

value  Only  at  incomes  over  $50,000  a  year  was  morelhan  a  fifth  of  the  giv  ng  n 

iL^II^ai  '"^^  ^5  '""^h  as  a  third  of  the 

aggregate  giving.  (See  .Figure  3) 


\         Time  Given  to  Charitable  and  Religious  Oi^anizations  ^ 

t 

The  nearly  6  billion  hobrs  given  in  free  time  to  .charitable  and  religious 
organizations  comes  from  an  average  of  47  hours  a  year  by  husbands  and  sinefe 
heads  plus  an  average  38  hours  from  wives  for  a  total  of  85  iiours  per  year,  per 
household.  (Omitting  households  without  a  wife,  the  average  number  of  hours  given 
by  wives  IS  55  per  year.)  Since  the  average  volunteer  time  per  household  does  not 
increase  with  income  so  dramatically  as  dollar  giving  does,  a  larger  fraction  of  the' 
aggre^te  volunteer  work  comes  from  lower-income  families:  nearly  half  of  it  comes 
from  families  with  incomes  under  $15,000  a  year.  (See  Table  7) 

We  return  later  to  details  of  the  kinds  of  work  and  the  kinds  of  organizations 
helped  and  by  what  kinds  of  people.  One  important  fact  affecting  the  total  va/ue  of 
the  time  given  is  the  fact  that  people  with  more  education  give  more  time,  and  their 
time  IS  presumably  more-productive.  At  least  the  "opportunity  cost"  of  their  time 
in  terms  of  their  wage  rate  on  the  job  is  higher.  When  we  use  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  people  with  the  same  age  an^i  education  to  assign  values  to  each 
volunteers  time,  we  find  that  highly  educated  people  give  .a  disproportionate 
traction  of  the  a^regate  time  and  a  still  more  di^sproportionate  fraction  of  its 
aggregate  value.  (See  Tables  8  and  9)  (See  Appendix  II  for  .details  on  ■  estimating 
hourly  eamings,  aggregate  hours,  and  aggregate  value  of  time  )'  estimating 


Tabte  8  ' 

Volunteei  Hours  and  Their  Value  Given  by  Husbands 
or  Single  Household  Heads,  by  Education 


Education  of  . 
Husband  or 
Single  tiead 

Average 

Hours 

Sliare  of 
Aggregate 
Hours 

Share  of  Aggregate 
Value  of  Tine  • 
Given 

Leas  than  high 
school    •  ^ 

25 

22% 

15? 

High  achool 

46 

44 

40 

College  degree 

90 

20 

26 

Advanced  degree 

J 

118 

14 

19 

All 

47 

1002 

lOOZ 

Aggregates 

69  million 
householda 

3.2  billion 
hours 

$19  billion 
dollars 

MTR  191 

Percent  of 
Households 


40  Z 
44 
10 
6 

lOOZ 


We  also  asked  people  what  they  felt  their \volunteer  time  was  worth  in  terms  of 
what  the  organization  might  have  to  pay  to  geTtfie  work  done,  but  it  appears  that 
husbands  may  overrate  their  own  time's  value  and  underrate  their  wives'  time  We 
did  not  try  to  value  each  individuars  time  by  what  he  was  currently  earning,  since 
some  individuals  are  retired  and  others  have  extremely  large  current  salaries 

When  we  return  to  .Table  J  after  applying  values  to  heads*  and  wives'  time 
accordiJtg  to  their  age  and  education,  we  see  that  the  concentration  at  lower-income 
levels  IS  only  sll^tly  reduced.  If  we  think  of  two  aggregates  -  time  and  money  - 
-ontribOted  to  religious  and  charitable  organizations,  the  bulk  of  the  money 
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Volunteer  Hours  and  Their  Value  Given  by  Wives, 
By  Education  of  Wife  ' 


'  Shari  of 

Share  of 

Percent 

*&f.  Education 
of  Wife 

Average 

Hours 
Rer  Wife 

Aggregate 
Hours  of  TitRO 
Given  by  Wives 

Aggregate 
Value  of  Time 
Given  "by  Wives 

of  Families 
(nousenoias  wxcn 
Married  Couple) 

Less  than  high 
'  school 

% 

4r 

1 

28?^ 

37X 

High  school 

54 

HH 

40 

45 

College  degree 

81 

17 

19 

11 

Advanced  degree 

92 

11 

13 

7 

All 

55 

lOOZ 

lOOZ      <  , 

Aggregates 

48  million 
.wives 

2.7  billion 
hours 

$10  billion 
dollars 

IfTR  191 

Table  10 

Volunteer  Hours  Ghren  by  Heads  and  Whres, 


Age  of 

Head 

Husband 

By 

or  Sinftlf 

Age  of  Head 

\  ifead 

Both 

Husband 

and  Wife 

Averagii 
,    Houts  Per 
Household 

Share  of 

Aggregate 

Average 
Hours  Per 
Household* 

Share 

of  Assresate 

Hours 

Value  of 
Hours 

'Houra 

Value  of 
iHours 

Under  35 

38 

24Z 

21X 

58 

20Z 

35-44 

74 

28  ' 

31 

132 

27 

29  - 

45-54 

46 

19 

23. 

92 

21 

23 

55-64 

46 

17 

17 

94 

19 

19 

65-74 

33 

9 

'6 

63 

9 

7 

75  or 

9- 

old«r' 

11 

3 

2 

60 

4 

>  3 

All 

*  47 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

85 

lOOZ 

xcox 

a.     Including  households  with  no  wife. 
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comes  from  moderate-income  groups,  and  the  Bulk  of  time,  even  in  value  terms, 
from  slightly,  lowei:  iiicome>oups.         1        ]  .  1..      rr^.^  \ 

Again,  given  an  interest  in  longer  t^rm  trends  of  giving,  as  well  as  lifetime  ^ 
patterns,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  ag^  distribution  of  vo^tjnte^r  york.  Taible  ;I0;. 
'    shows  that  instead  of  increasing  with  agp  as  money  giving  does  (particularly  If  o*ie 
takes  account  pf  inconne  levels),  the  ^ivirig"6f  time  tends  to  peak  in  the  middle  of 
V        the  family  life  cycle  and  then  falis  off.  The  shared  of  aggregate  value  s^i  timi^peak 
even  ,  more  in  the  middle  years  because  the  opportunity  cost  in  terms  of  earnings  b 
greater  for  those  people.  , 
'  If  volunteer  time  is  less  concentrated  in  the  upper  income  and  age  groups  than 
^       the  giving  of  money,  it  is  considerably  more  concentrated  Within  each  income  group 
^•---ause  far  more  families  give  none  at  all,  and  there  are  some  who  give  very  large 
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TMb  11 

Dwtribution  of  Hme  Given  by  Husbands,  or  Single  Household  Heads,> 
By  Income  Level  v 


1973 
Total 

Number 

Family 
Income  • 

None 

1-49 

50-99 

Less  than 
$10,000 

782 

92 

32 

,  $10,000- 
19,999 

64 

5 

$20,000- 
29,999 

50 

15 

8 

$30,000- 
49,999 

50  " 

14 

11 

$50,000- 
99,9f»  . 

45 

l/* 

f 

12 

$100,000- 
199,999 

37 

14 

11 

5200,000- 
499,999 

32 

14 

$500,000 

14 

9 

All 
Incomes' 

682 

122 

Percent  of 
Households 

70 

12 

5 

Share  of 
Aggregate 
Time 

"  0 

5 

7 
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500  Amount  Not 
pr  More  Ascertained 


52 


11 
14 
17 
20 
62 


32 


10 
10 
12 
13 
13 
15 

52 


12 


14  ; 
22 


6 
17 


5 

37* 


2 

34 


It 


2 

22 


Volunteer  Time  by  ActivJty  and  Organization 

'  dii^^TilLT'^f  ^  ^-  tyP«s"^  volunteer  activities  don^  by  heads  Td  wives  for 

4or^^^S&An^'^^  '  "r"^^""^  things 'apparent  in  Tabi  3 

^[8^"'^^°"'  a"  of  %  volunteer '  houfs  are  presented  as  shares  of  total 
t  me.g^ven^by-headrand:»ives;^  each  activity.  For  Instance,  In  rellS  oSaSza 
tons  heads  give  a  tot^  ofjia-cenlof  all  the\olunt6er  ftours  of  Sh  4  Sr^^^^^^^ 
fc  iSL  3  n^?cenf' J?  n'r'^f "!       '^•''ff'^'P'  13  percent  for  clerical  o^  Sa 
f^i  ..i   '  ♦  P«f<=entjQL4Jrofessional  activities,  and  18  percent  for  other  activities 

^rA^^ti^i'^rf'f'  '''Ym^'  choir  The  toble  cS^'aS 

oe  rcaa  rrpm  tile  poiht  of  view  of  the  act  v  ty.  Aeain  in  reliclouQ  nraaniT^ti^c  1 1 

percent  of  all-yplunteer  hours  are  foF  fund  raSng7S  4  S  nt  g£Ty  'he  he  J 

-ercent^by  the,  wife.  Note  thgt^e  arelrge  dIffLncSs  beSeSn' fypes  of 
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Tibtt  12 

Distribution  of  Time  Given  by  Wives, 
By  Income  Level  * 
(for  housdidds  with  a  wife) 


1973 
Total 

Number  of 

HouV^ 

Family 
Income 

^one 

1^ 

50-99 

100-199 

Less  than 
$10,000 

73:: 

uz 

1*1 

$10,000- 
19.999 

53 

18 

9 

8« 

$20,000- 
.  29.999 

1*1 

24 

i 

12 

9 

51^.000- 
^9.999 

35  . 

17 

14 

12 

^$50,000- 
*  99.99^  . 

30 

20 

7 

10 

$100,000-  ' 
199.999 

26 

IS 

10 

17 

$200,000- 
499.999 

17 

15 

15 

f 

$500,000 

36 

14 

7 

11 

All 
Incomes 

57X 

17  X 

8X 

n 

Percent^  f 
Households 

59 

18 

8 

.  7 

Share  of 
Aggregate 
Hives* 
Time 

.  5 

10 

17 
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3X 
7 


11 


16 


14 


'  500 


11 


Amount  Not 
Ascertained 

« 

n 

3 


6Z 


10 


21 


Percent  of 
Households 
With  A 
Wife 

502 


85 
92 

If 

91 
94 
9^, 
85 


3Z 


m  : 


35 


/ 


oreaftizations  in  the  protJortion  of  volunteer  work  done  by  husbapds  or  single  heads 
and  wives  (last  column):  household  heads  gave  80  percent  of  the  total -volunteer 
hours  to  "combined"  organizations  but  only  36  percetit  of  th^  total  time  to  other 
education"  grolips.  ,    ^  u  \.    '  j" 

Reading  across  and  summing  -the  shares  of  volunteer  houn  of  both  heads  and 
•  '  wives,  we  can  see -that  the  organization  vdiffer  greatly  in  mfwp^  totaJ 
volunteer  time.  For  dombin^ appeals,  02  (48  +  14)  percent  of  the  hours  are  spent 
on  fund-raising  and  solicitation  activities,,  and  another  35  (29  +  6).  Pf^^ent  o" 
leadership.  This  makes  sense,. sine©  combined  appeals  such  as  the  United  Way  are 
.  merely  fund-raising  umbrellas  fof  a  multitude  of  program  charities  such  as  scouts 
medical  chariBes,  and  sociaUservices.  For  other  organizations,  volunteer  houi^  spent 
fund  raising  are  relatively  .^mall.  The  fraction  of  volunteer  hours  spent  in  leadership 

■  and  management  of'the  organization  and  boards  and  committees  ranges  from  50 
(37  +  1 3)  percent  for  cultural  organizations  to  1 4  (1 1  +  3)  percent  for  social  wetfare 
organizations.  ■  .  ,   .  u, 

A  third  category  of  volunteer  work,  which. like  fund  raising  and  leadership  may 
be  only  indirectly  related  to  the  actuJl  purpose  of  the  charity^js  clertcal  and 

■  manual  labor"  and  includes  secretarial  funqtfons,  cleaning  and  painting,  driving, 
•  baby-sitting,  and  other  unskilled-  or  semi-skilled  jobs.  Twenty^six  percent  of  the 
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Tabto13. 

Shares  of  Volunteer  Houn  Given  by  Heads  and  Wves, 
By  Oiffuiizatkm  and  Activity 


Type  of 
OrtanlzAtloo 


Fund  SAlalns 
(including 
•olicit<tion) 


Leadership » 
■mag— enx 


Clerical » 


Eeligious 

'  -«ead 

4 

13 

-  Vife 

7 

*  6 

C<}«bined  eppeala 

T  Head. 

49 

29 

0 

^  Wife- 

14 

6  - 

0 

CoMunity  end.  other 

i 

^rganisationa 

-  Bead 

7 

18« 

9 

-  wif« 

3 

7 

10 

Health  and  Mdical 

-  Head 

V 

12  ^ 

6 

-  Wife 

10 

A 

Higher  education 

-  Bead 

4 

17 

1 

-  Wife 

5  ^ 

2 

2 

Other  education 

-  Bead 

1 

13  , 

5 

-  Wife 

15  . 

14 

Social  welfare 

-'Bead 

14 

11' 

3 

-  Vife 

2 

14 

Cultural 

-  Head 

1  * 

37 

10 

-  Wife 

6 

U 

9 

10 

AU 

-  Bead 

5  • 

^  15 

-  Wife 

6 

•  6 

11 

Professional, 
special 
skill'  • 

•  ■  I  ■. 

*0 
'  0 


13 
2 


20 
0 


Other* 

Total 

18 

51 

22 

49 

3 

'  80 

0 

20 

26 

*  65 

14 

35 

18 

42  ' 

35 

57 

42 

77 

12 

23 

13 

36 

27 

64 

8 

41 

38 

59  * 

3 

71 

.    1  ' 

29 

21 

5^ 

21 

45 

other 

school,  hospital  voluntssr  irark,  choir,  counseling* 

Fifty-nine  psrcsnt  of  peopls  are  heads  (oArrlsd  man,  slngls  nen,  and  slngls  vcMn)  and 
41  percent  are  vivas,  so  vivas  arelTctually  doing  ralatlvaly  more  than  heads* 
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volunteer  work  for  churches  was  of  this  variety,  while  other  types  of  organization! 
utilized  from^l9  percent  to  no  volunteer  clerical  or  manual  labor. 

The  rest  of  volunteer  time  involves  activities  that  are  more  directly  related  to  the 
organization's  function,  including  professional  or  specialized  skills  plus  all  "other' 
activities,  such  as  teaching,  serving  as  scout  leader,  helping  at  nursery  school,  day 
care  center,  counseling,  ushering,  doing  hospital  work.  The  proportion  of  volunteei 
^  work  that  was  of  a  professional  type  was  highest  for  cultural  organizations  (2C 
.  percent)  and  higher  education  (15  percent).  '*Other"  volunteer  work  related  to  the 
purpose  of  the  charity  ranged  from  54  percent  for  higher  education  (for  example 
soliciting  pr  interviev/Ing  prospective  students)  and  53  percent  for  health  and 
medical  charities  (hospital  volunteers)  down  to  4  percent  for  cultural  and  3  percent 
for  combined  appeals  organizations. 

There  is  clearly  a  wide  diversity  in  what  we  might  call  the  administrative- 
functional  mix  of  volunteer  activities  between  different  types  of  organizations. 

In  the  same  table,  one  can  ^Iso  compare  the  shares  of  time  devoted  to  each 
activity  by  heads  and  wives.  Leadership  and  management  positions  are  over- 
whelmingly dominated  by  heads  (mostly  male).  The  only  place  where  wives  are 
granted  an  ^qual  share  of  leadership  is  in  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
where  they  hold  many  of  the  posts  in  parent-teacher  organizations  and  even  school 
boards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pattern  of  clerical  and  manual  tasks,  which  might  be 
considered  supportive  to  the  leadership  functions,  is  one-sided  }he  other  way:  wives 
predominate  in  these  jobs.  Fund-raising  shares  show  no  consistent  pattern. 

Considering  the  more  directly  charitabfe  -activities,  heads  again  clusteii^in  the 
catego^.  ofi  professional  and  specialized  skills.  (Wives  gave  very  small  shares  of 
professional  activity  hours.)  Under  the  category  of.  all  "other"  activities  related  tc 
'the  purpose  .of 'Sie  charity,  the  share  of  heads'  time  was  greater  than  that  of  wives' 
(but  ijt  was  only  proportionate  to  their  overall  share  of  time  given)  for  ''community 
and^  other"  organizations,  higher  education,  and  cultural.  For  all  other  types  of 
organizations,  heads  did  less  than  their  proportionate  share  (compared  to  the  total 
^    shares)  and  wives  did  nrwre.  ^ 

On  the  question  of  shares  of  volunteer  hours  by  heads  (mostly  male)  and  wives, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  men's  volunteer  hours  are  predominately  in  the  more  visible 
and  glamorous,  higher  status  categories  of  leadership  and  professional  skills,  while 
their  wives  contribute  the  major  share  of  hours  in  the  less  visible  supportive 
activities  of  clerical  and  manual  jobs,  plus  all  tfie  **other"  activities  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  charity.  Since  leadership  and  management 
activities  are  presumably  dominant  in  setting  policy  for  charitable ,  organization! 
heads  of  households  (mostly  men)  have  a  clear  monopoly  of  leadership  posts. 


^  Time  Helping  Friends,  Neighbors,  and  Relatives 
OiJtside  the  Household 

Previous  studies  have  shoWn  that  most  financial  help  to  relatives  occUrs  when 
they  are  living  doubled*up,  with  the  Imount  of  money  actually  transferred  to 
relatives  living  outside  the  household  being  relatively  smalj.  We  assume  that  money 
given  directly  to  other  non-related  indtviduals  is  even  smaller,  although  we  did  not 
ask  about  gifts  of  money  not  going  through  organizations.  However,  people  do 
devote  time  to  helping  others  outside  the  household  in  informal  ways  that  do  not 
involve  religious  or  charitable  organizations.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  separate 
altrustic  help  frorji  barter  arrangements  like  baby-sitting  pools  or  other  cooperative 
arrangennents.  Furthermore,  the  questions  differed  in  the  two  samples.  The  Survey 
^"Research  Center  interviewers  asked:  ^ 

Did  you#(or  your  wife)  spend  any  timel  during  1973  giving  unpaid  help  to 
^     friends,  neighbors,  or  relatives  who  do  not  live  with  you? 
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What  kinds  of  things  did  you  do?  About  how  many  hours,  of  your  time  did 
that  take  altogether  in  1973? 

The  Census' interviewers  asked:    •  ,  • 

Did  you  (or  your  wife)  spend  as  much  as  50  hours  altogether  during  1973 
giving  unpaid  help  to  individuals  who  do  not  live  with  you,  such  as  caring  for 
a  sick  person? 

What  kinds  of  things  did  you  do?About  how  many  hours  of  your  time  did 
that  take  altogether  in  1 973? 

There  were  some  people  at  almost  every  income  level  who  reported  substantial 
amounts  of  time  spent  helping  others.  jSee  Tab/e  14)  The  most  frequent  type  of 
help  was  some  kind  of  manual  labor  such  as  cleaning,  cooking,  paintfng,  or  yard 
workj^the  next  most  common  was  caring  for  >dck,  aged,  disabled,  or  children.  Some 
did  errands  for  others,  helped  them  move,  (provided  counseling,  or  used  some 
special  skills.  There  was  some  tendency  for  th9se  at  lower  incomes  to  provide  more 
manual  labor  and  those  at  upper  incomes  to  provide  special  skills,  but  the 
differences  were  small. 


Table  14 

Time  Spent  Helping  Individuals  Not  Living  in  thfe  Household 


1973 

(percent  of  income  group) 

Total 

Nunbe'r  of  Hours 

*  Family 
Income 

Less  than^iSO  or 

Not  Ascertained  50-99 

100-199 

200-499* 

500  or 
More 

NuaMr  of 
Xnt^^lews 

Lead  than 

$10UOOO 

72X  *  '  -9: 

n 

4: 

6x 

707 

$10,000- 

19.999 

66  12 

11 

8 

3 

833 

$20,000- 

29.999 

66  9 

9 

13 

3/ 

346 

$30,000- 

49,999 

71                    8  , 

8 

8 

5 

224 

'  $50,000- 

99,^99 

75  8 

8 

6 

3 

299  . 

$iop,oo6- 

"  199,999 

/  5 

5 

2 

226 

$200,000^ 

1^8             -  10 

499,999 

80  .  10 

»  4 

3 

3 

122 

$500,000 

or  sore 

86  4 

0 

10 

.  0  ^ 

45 
2.802 

All  Incoaas 

(percent  of 

hotiseholda) 

^       '69  10 

io> .  *  ;. ' 

7 

4 

Share  of  Aggregate 

Tlaa 

5  8 

15 

25 

47  " 
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Altruism  as  a  Syndrome:  The  Complementarity  of  Time  and  Money  Giving 

We  can  surrimarize  a  lot  of  complex  investigation,  some  of  it  reported  in  ^more 
detail  in  Chapter.JII,  by  s^V^  that  the  ©ving  of  tinr)e  and  of  money  go  together. 
We  can  findi'no  sCibgroups  in  tJie  population  for,  which  there  is  not  a  strong  positive 
^f^^r^x^xn.^  between  the  two  .manifestations  of  altruism. 
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Tabl«  15 


Relationship  of  Time  Given  Rdative  to  Education  and  Money 
Given  Relative  to  lnQ[>me 

'^y?«tio  of  time 


g^en  to 
for^<duc«t 


average 

\on  level 

(Average  for  husband 
and  vif^  if  a  wife 
 present)  

Less  than  . 25 
.25  -  .49 
.^0  -  1.49  ' 
1.50  -  2.99 
3.00  or  more 


Mean  ratio  ot 

money  given 
to  average 
for  incocae  group 

.63 

.91 
1.25 
1.76 
2.15 


Percent •of 
Households 

68t 

4 
11 

7  - 
10 


Rat;io  nof  Money 
Given  to  Average 
For  Income  Group 


Percent  of 
Households 

27i 

32 

2A 

10 

7 


Since  upper-income  people  give  more  time  and  especially  more  money,  an( 
hi^ly  educated  people  give  more  tmfe  and  more  money,  particularly  the  former 
sortie  oT  the  associatrdn  between  giving  time  and  giving  money  might  be  suspecte< 
of  resulting  .not  from  any  causal  rela^tion  between  the  two,  but  from  the  correlatioi 
of  each  with  income  of  wfth  education  -a  spurious  correlation  be^tween  the  tw( 
•r,  kinds  of  giving.  If,  hoWever,  we  look  the  relationship  .between  Veto/i^  mone^ 
given  (compared  with  avera^  for  one's  income  group)  and  relative'^  time  giver 
•(compared  with  the  average  fcfr  one's  education  group),  we  still  have  the  powerfu 
relationships  shown  in  Table  15.  (See  Appendix  llkfor  details  of  the  relative  givfnj 
variables.)  The  first  part  of  that  table  shows  that  those  who  give  little  time  give  4( 
percent  less  nwneyjthan  others  in  their  income  group,  while  those  who  give  a  lot  01 
time  give  more  than  twice  the  average  money  gift  for  their  income  level. 

If  vjfe  think  the  causation  go^strom^mopey  to  time,,  the  secpnd  par^iot-jthe  tabk 
shows  ttiat  those  who  give  relatively  little  money  give  only  a  third  as  much  dmfe  ai 
those  In' similar  education  groups,  and  those  who  give  a  tot  of  money  give  mor< 
than  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  time  as  average.  These  are  extremely  powerful 
r^ationshlps  in  a  society  as  heterogeneous  as  ours.  The  actual  correlation  betweer 
.  these  "adjusted'^  measures  of*  time  and  money  given  is  .35,  andjt  is  almost  identica 
for  those  under  55  or  gider  who  give  only  77  percent  of  "average"  in  dollars  anc 
those  55  pr  older  who  ^iv^  126  percent  of  "average.'*  Only  ^m^ng  the  very  old  anc 
loNver^cc^me  households,  where  giving  time  is  rare,  is  the  correlation  low. 

It  is  dangerous,  of  course,  Xp  extrapolate  such  cross-section  relationships  at  s 
given  point  in  time  into  pr^ictlons  of  dynamic  effects  of  new, tax  policfes  andtd 
infer  that  a  pdlicy  that  discourages  giving  money  will  be  accompanied*  by  i 
reduction  in  the  giving  of|"tinie.  Furthermore,  there  are  some  other j  statistical 
•    ^nroblefns  of  measurement  errors  in  both  variables.  If  we.leap  over  all  these  problem! 

■E^'-^-'',  •     ■       2SD'  :  \  \ 
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o  make  some'  kind  of  estimate  from  the  data  the  correlations  would  indicate  that 
nythmg  that  reduced  dqllar  givfhg  by.  10  percent  might  reduce  time  given  by  as 

Jfcfhcliiflf^";  '""^  aggregates  are  roughly  equal  in  size,  that  would 

be  a  substantial  setoncJary  effect. 

If  we  focus  on  the  groups  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  changed  tax  laws- 
defined  by  whether  they,  were  bn  the  borderline  of  benefiting  from  itemizine 
deductions  -  we  notice  thgt^h^ir  relationship  between  time  and  money  giving  is 
1^3  that  of  the  overall  population,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
effect  on  them  would  be  different.  At  higher  income  levels,  the  trade^jff  relation 
would  seem  to  indicate  even  greater  sensitivity  and  a  greater  loss  of  volunteer  time' 
lydollar  giving  were  discouraged.  For( example,  it  is  easy  to  think  of  doing  less 
solicitation- for  a  charity  to  which  one  had  stopped  giving  money. 

Ail-  of  this  is  counter  to  the  economist's  standard  prediction  of  the  "rational" 
response  to  a  change  m  the  relative  price  of  two  substitute  goods  -  both  of  which 
are  a  small  portion  of  the  individual's  total  expenditures.  If  the  giving  of  time  is  still 
not  taxed^  while  money  earned  and  given  is  taxed,  then  the  logical  person  should 
give  more  time  and  less  money.  Those  with  normative  notions  of  how  much  help 
their  organizations  need  might  indeed  respond  this  way  given  the  opportunity  for 
such  su&titutions.  Whether  the  long-term  trend  toward  increasing  professionaliza' 

SthTw.^hir%'  h  "I''       ^'^'^  of  philanthropies,  clearly  depends  on 

whether  we  thirfk  of  churches,  community  activities,  education,  or  cultural  organiza- 
tionsV  ,  6» 

li/terestingly  enough,  the  relationships  between  time  and  money  giving  are  about 
me/same  at  all  education  levels,  though  the  more  education,  the  more  of  both  time 
antf  money  that  are  given,  even  relative  tp  average.  Across  age  groups,  however  the 
poking  of  voluntarism  among  young  families  (with  children)  and  the  continual 
increase  in  money  giving,  leads  to  a  kind  of  substitution  of  money  for  time  as 
.^ople  get  older.  It  seems  likely  that  this  would  be  a  response  to  something  other 
than  a  change  m  tax  rates.  We  return  to  the  . relationship  between  time  and  .money 
giving  m  Chapter  III.  ;  ' 


II 


evid'ei^ce'on  the  effects  of  tax  policy 


In  order  for  people's  philanthropy  to  be  influenced  by. tax  policy,  they  must 
have  at  least  a  rudimentary  insight  into^he  effect  of  their  giving  on  their  taxes.  If- 
they  do  not  know  their  net  "price  oFgiwing"  after  taxes,  they  should  at  least 
understand  that  itemizing  deductions  reduces  taxes  and  hence  the  net  cost  of  eiving 
Second,  they  must  have  altitudes  receptive  to  making, use  of  that  informatbn  in 
deciding  about  giving.  Third,  there  should  be  some  behavioral  evidence  that  in 
practice  giving  is  affected  by  its  "price."  (This  paradigm  parallels  the  one  used  in 
the  studies  of  family  planning  where  the  acronym  KAP  is  used  to  stand  for 


knowledge,  attitudes,  and  practice.) 


We  proceed  now  to  assemble  these  three  kinds  of  evidence  on  the  effects  of  tax 
policy  jn  philanthropy,  warning  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  that  forecasts  of  future 
behavior  must  weigh  all  this  evidence  rather  than  sefect  one  piece  of  it 


Knowledge  and  Sophistication 

Many  people  get  help  in  filling  out  their  tax  returns;  if  they  pay  an  accountant 
or  lawyer  to  help,  one  might  think  that  the  tax  preparer  might  point  out.to  them 

ERJC   .  4^f. 
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Tablt  16 

Income  Tax  Hdp  Received,  by  Income 
(percent  of  income  dass) 

*   Type  of  Help 


Friend 


No 

Got  Help 

Relative* 

Income 

Help 
53Z 

Paid 

Free 
UX 

Accountant 

Lavyer 

Tax  Services 

IRS 

Other 

$0-9.999 

35X 

15Z 

4X 

19X 

22 

9X 

$io.ooo- 

19.999 

36 

57 

7  " 

25 

5 

t 

28 

1 

5 

$20,000- 
29.999 

Jo 

58 

4 

35 

3 

20 

0 

3 

$30,000- 
49.999 

34 

63 

3 

45 

6 

Q 

$50,000- 
99.999. 

27 

69 

4 

60 

7 

5 

0 

1 

^-^Xoo.ooo- 

1  199.999 

'  ,,$200,000- 
•499.999. 

7 

93 

0  . 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

^  '0 

0 

0 

$500,000 
or  acre 

0 

100 

0 

i 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'  All 

44X 

46% 

10% 

21% 

5% 

22% 

1% 

'  7X' 
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\>  ^ 

the  net  cost  of  giving,as  well  as  things  like  the  advantage's  from  dor>ating  appreciated 
assets. 

The  use  of  paid  help,  especially  accountants,  rises  dramatically  with  income.  The 
use  of  free  help,  such  as  friends  or  relatives,  is  concentrated  in  the  low-to  middle- 
income  groups,  as  is  the  use  of  tax  services.  Table  16  show$  the  details. 

A  second  source  of  advice,  namely  professional  fund  raisers,  might  be^-.even  more 
likely  to  focus  on  the  tax  advantages  of  giving.  Those  who  gave  at  least  $100  in 
f^^'^  "^^^^  asked:  ^        ^  ^  . 

Do  you  get  any  expert  advice  on  wher^  or  how  to  make  contributions? 

Who  gave  you  this  advice  -  was  it  a  lawyer,  an  accountant,  someone  fronn  a . 

charitable  organization,  or  someone  else? 

Table  1 7  shows  that  such  advice  is  quite  rare,  even  at  high  income  levels. 

Finally  since  the^most  important  way  in  which  tax  policy  might  affect  giving  is 
through  the  marginal  lax  rate  which  determines  the  **price  of  charityi"  it  woUW 
*    ^eem  that  if  It  is  to  have  its  full  effect,  people  should  know  what  their  marginal  tax; 
rate  is.  (For  purposes  of  prediction  it  is  only  necessary  that  people  behave  as  if  they 
knew  their  marginal  tax  rate.  We  return  to  this  in  the  next  section.)  (Only  3  percent 
*  said  they  didn't  know  whether  they  itemized  deductions,) 

"Immediately  after  the  questions  on  income,  respondents  were  asked: 
If  your  taxable  incomfe  had  been  Increased  by  $100,  how  much  more  federal 
income  tax  would  you  have  had  to  pay? 

'  After  asking  whether  they  used  a  standard  .deduction  or  itemized  deductible 
Expenses  "such  as  property  taxes,  interest  payments  and  charitable  .contributions," 
i^ose  respondents  who  itemized  were  also  asked: 
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T«bl«  17 

Expert  Advice  On  Giving,  By  Income 
(percent  of  income  group) 


tncomc 

Lawyer 

or  CPA 

$0-9, vy9 

O.OX 

0.2Z 

$10,000- 

19.999 

0.2 

o.a) 

$20,000- 

/ 

29,999 

0.7 

$30,000- 

r 

49,999 

0.5 

♦^$50,000- 

99,999 

0.3 

2.9 

$100,000- 

199.999 

^  3.1 

1.2 

$200,000- 

499,999 

6.6 

4.1 

$500,000 

or  aore 

6.6 

3.3 

All 

0.3% 

Someone 

from 
Charity 

2.22 

1.9 

0,9 

a,o 

0.4 
1.7 
1,2 

1.7*/ 


Other 
0,4: 
0,8 
2.2 
2,0 
1.7 
3.5 
6,6 
7.8 


None 
97.22 
97.1 
95.9 
95,5 
93,4 
ll,8 
81.0 
81.1 


1  -0%  96.87. 
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^  If  you  contributed  another  $100  to  charity,  how  much  would  it  save  you  in 
taxes?>.^  ^     ,  ' 

A  surprisingly  large  proportion  (72  percent)  of  people  said  they  did  not  know 
the  ans>^ers  to  these  questions,  and  some  gave  impossible  answers  (there  are  no 
federal  income  tax  rates  of  1  XoJ3  percent  or  greater  than  70  percent).  Even  if  we 
allpw  the  possibiM^^of  zero  rates  for  any  respondents  who  have  more  deductions 
than  they  can^^  only  24  percent  of  the  '^ple  gave  conceivably  correct 
responses.  (See^ble  18)  Of  course,  the  higher  the  income  Ithe. higher  the 
toportion  of  conceivably  wnrect  resixinses.  There  may  be  two%fects  working 
^[f'J  l-l^"^''  higher /the  range  of  conceivably  correct  responses, 

and  the^high^^  the  incom^  the  higher  ttie  7nce/Jtfve  for  tax  awareness.  There  were 
or  course/ a  few  who  did  not  answer  the  qu^iion  and  some  who  said  they  did  not 
know  may  have  been  politely  avoiding  it. 

Itemizing  deductions  and  filling  out  the  J$ig  tax  fqrm  should  make  plople  more 
aware  of  tax  rates  and  the  net  costs  of  giyi/ig  to  charify.  At  incomes^below  $8,000  a 
year,  which  includes  some  3&  percent  of  .the  familitoliie  coujiti^ 
either  do  not  file  or  do  not  itemize  if  they  file.  This  dJps  fapid^^  tenth  br  less 
at  the  above  $30,000  a  year  levels.  Table  18  shoWs  the  proporkons  who  file^d 
Itemize  wh<f  give  some  estimate  of  their  marginal  tax  rate  or  lieir  marginal  tax 
saving  if  they  give  to  charity.  V      ^  ^ 

It  is  not  sarpri^sing  that  people  are  not  sophisticaiedWd 
is  unexpected  that  so  many  who  itemize  deductions  and 
pay  claim  so  little  knowledge  of  the  tax  effects^^f  earnlh 
Perhaps  the  U5e  of  expert  help  in, filing  tax  retu^  tr\^^^ 
own  marginal  tax  rates.  When  vve  combine  various j)th^ri;i 
into  indices,  they  give  the  same  overalMmpression  * 
modest  incomes.  (See  Table  18)va    '    ' ' 


m^fevels,/but  it 
^"itja^^^ixfes  to 


iple  fess 
reator^  o: 


jitlvjUf^pa'rticuWly  at 


253 


9 
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Table  18 

PercenUge  Who  Reveal  Some  Sophistication  About  Taxes  and  Giving  -*  ^ 


Incoae 

$0-9,999 

$10,000- 
19,999 

$20,000- 
29,999 

$30,000- 
49,999 

$50,000- 
99,999 

$100,000- 
199,999 

,  $200,000- 
499,999 

$500,000 
or  iBore 

All 


66 
82 
90 
94 
98 
96 
94 
49Z 


Give  A 

Conceivably        Itemize  end 
Correct         Give  An  Estimate 

Response^To  Of  Their  Tax 
Federal  Tax  On  Reduction  On 
Added  Income*       Added  Giving 


\n 

22  " 

32 

43 

45 

59 

45 

52 


5Z 
15 
28 
44 
45 
62 
SO 

49  . 
13Z 


File  and 
Score  3  Or 
More  On  Tax 
j^nsitivityP 

11  . 

22 
36 
58 

70 
^72 
-  72 
12Z 


Percent  of 

All 
Tax  Filing 
Households 

48 

38* 

9 

3 
1 

0.2 


0.01 


a.  Response*  of  1-13  percent  or  greater  than  the  highest  possible  narglii*!;  tax 

rete  for  respondent's  Income  bracket  are  considered  Incorrect.  (See  Appendix  IV, 
Verlable  547). 

b.  For  details  of  this    six-point  index  of  tax  sensitivity,  see  Appendix  IV, 
Variable  527. 
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Table  1& 


Reported  Effects  of  Deductibility  on  People  in  General: 
Others  Like  Respondent,  and  Respondent  Himsdf 
.  (tax  filers  o^y) 


• 

Deduction 
Stitoulatcs 

Other6  Like  Respondent 
Would  Give: 

*  Respondent  Hiffise If 
Would  Give: 

Incone 

Giving 

Less* 

A, Lot  Less 

A  Lot  Less 

.     Less  than  $10,000 

34:s 

15Z 

lOZ 
• 

8Z 

4Z 

$10,000  -^i:<i99,» 

49 

31  ^ 

IS. 

113 

7 

$20,000  -^^i49 

-  56  ' 

39 

,  24 

23 

9  >^ 

^  $30,000  -  49,999 

64 

68 

44 

36 

18 

$50,000  -  99,999 

72 

80 

68 

56 

-  40 

$100,000  -  199,999 

81 

82 

75 

71 

49 

$200,000  -  ^99,999 

79 

8^ 

79  . 

75 

62 

$SOO,000  or  more  ^ 

78  • 

73 

73 

72 

65  ' 

*A11               ,  . 

An 

10% 

^  1 

7% 

a.    Includes  those 

who  said  "less" 

or;  "a  lot 

less."  ' 
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Attitudes 

Effects  of  Deductibility     .      *   '         ^  ' 

Respondents  were  asked  how  they  thought  the  deductibility  of  charitable 
contributions  affected  "people  who  itemize,"  **people  whose  financial  situation  is 
about  the  same  as  yours,"  and  "you."  As  might  be  expected,  people  were  more 
likely  to  attribute  self-serving  (economically  rational)  responses  to  other  people  than 
to  themselves.  A  majority  thought  that  deductibility  "encourages  people  to  give 
more  but  only  at  income  levels  over  $30,000  did  a  majority  think  thatothers 
hke  themselves  would  give  less  if  charitable  contributions  were  not  deductible.  (See 
Table  19);  only  at  incomes  over  $50,000  did  a  majority  think  people  like  them- 
selves  would  give  %  lot  less." 

When  we  isked,  "How  about  yourself?  How  would  you  probably  react?"  only  at 
to^n^^'^J^^.  ^  rpajority  say  they  would  give  less.  At  incomes  over 

$200,000  a  nrfajority  said  they  would  give  a  lot  less. 

Although  there  is  a  rather  wide  range  of  answers,  depending  on  how  close  to 
home  the  question  was,,  the  main  pattern  is  clear:  relatively  few  people  except  at 
the  highest  incomes  believe,  they 'would  give,  a  lot  less  without  the  tax  advantages  of 
giving  However,  at  every  income  level  many  more  itemizers  than  non-itemizers  say 
they  and  other  givers >vould  give  less  without  deductibility. 

People  who  are  givfnfTterge  absolute  amounts  are,  like  the  upper-income  people 
more  likely  to-say  that^they  and  others  are  affected  by  deductibility.  When  we  look 
at  those  Who- are  giving^ more  relative  to  the  average  for  their  income  leveL'there  is 
only  a  mild  tendency  for  them  to^express  more  sensitivity  to  such  considerations. 

Stated  Reasons  for  Changes  in  Giving  ^ 

Families  who  had  given  $100  pr  more  in  1973  were  asked  a  sequence  of 
questions  about  'p^st  and  planned  changes  in  giving  -  amounts  ahd  donees  -  ♦and 
the  reasons  for  such  changes.  Any  mention  of  tax  reasons  or  considerations  was 
recorded.  Oyer  the  thousands  of  interviews  and  the  seven  places  where  sdch  reasons 
could  be  elicited,  there  were,  only  12  instances  of  taxes  being  spontaneously 
mentioned.  Clearly  tax  considerations  were  not  Salient  in  the  minds  of  most 
espondents  in  changing  the  level  or.  mix  of  thei/  contributions. 

Those  who  gave  $l00'or  more  were  also  asked  whether  they  planned  to  change 
the  form  \n  which;they  give,  that  is,  to  give  property  rather  than  money,  or  money 
rather  than  property.  Even  at  the. higher  income  levels,few  planned  to  change,-  Most- 
of  those  expected  to  give  more  property,  and  for  tax  reasons,  but  some  planned  to 
give  Jess  property  because  the^stock  market  was  down*  (See  Table  20) 

Reports  by  Those  Respondents  Who  Have  Started  or  Stopped  Itemizing 

In  the  Survey  Researfeh  Center  sample,  people  were  asked  whether  they  had 
Itemized-  flve^ years  ago,  in  1968  (the  1969  tax  law  raised  the  standard  deduction 
causing  a  subitahtial  number  of  people  to  stop  itemizing).  Those  who  had  started 
Itemizing  (itemized  in  1973  but  not  in,  1968)  or  ^topped  (did  not  itemize  in  1973. 
but  did  in  1968)  were  asked  what  effect  this  change  made  "on  the  amount  you^ 
now  give  to  religious  or  charitable  organizations." '  ^ 

percent  (253  people)  who  had  started  itemizing,  fewer  than  1  in  10 
(21)  said  that  it  had  had  any  effect  on  giving.  Thirteen  said  they  gave  more.  Of  the 
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Table  20 

''^  Plans  to  Change  Fonn  of  Qving,  by  Income* 

(givers  of  $100  or  more  to  charity) 


♦ 


1973 
Total  ' 
Family 
In  c  Otoe 

Plan  to 
Change 
Form 

More 
Property 

For  Tax 
Reasons 

Less 
Property 

Stock 
Market 
Down 

Number 

of 
Cases 

Less  than 
$10,000 

IZ 

IZ 

< 

'  OZ 

OZ 

OZ 

235 

$10,000- 
19,999 

2 

1  , 

0 

1 

0 

547 

$20,000- 
29,999 

3 

/•  2 

2 

0 

0 

292 

$30,000- 
49,999 

3 

2 

1  ' 

1 

^0 

207 

$50,000- 
99,999 

9 

7 

5 

1 

0 

290 

$100,000- 
199,999 

9 

4 

3 

3' 

2 

'  224 

$200,000- 
499,999 

15 

8 

5 

4 

2 

121 

$500,000 
or  nore 

18 

16 

7 

0 

3 

45 

All 

21 

01 

01 

1,961 

a.  Percent 

in  each  income  group  giving  indicated  pla 

n  or  rtssons*  * 
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8  percent  (137)  who  had  stopped  itemizing,  fewer  than  1  in  10  (10)  said  this  had 
had  any^ffect  on  giving.  Those  who  had  stopped  itemizing  were  also  asked:  "Do 
you  thimnt  might  affect  your  future  giving?" 

Only  18,  or  14  percent^ said  it  might  affect  their  future  giving.  These  answers  are 
almost  certainly,  an  understatepaent  of  the  likely  outcome,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  differences  between  itemiMfW#?fnon-itemizer$  in  their  actual  giving,  which  we 
shall  see  later. 


,  A  General  Query         ,      .         ^  .     '  ^ 

Instead  of "^e^ yhange-in-itemization  question  noted  above,  the  Census 
respondents  were  asked: 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  charitable 
giving  in  the  last  few  years.  Have  any  oX^thej^^nges  made  any  difference  to 


you? 


(IF  YES)    What  was  the  change? 
^  Has  this  affecte^  * 
*  which  you  give 


Has  this  affected  the  amourityou  give  to  charity  or  the^form  ifi 
it,  or  whaW^'  ♦ 


For  only  74  respondents'  (2  percent)  drd  the  Bfanges  make  any  difference:  1^ 
mentioned  limits  or  ceilings  on  giving;  25,  changes  in  the  foundation  law;  and  6^ 
restrictions  on  giving  appreciated  assets.  When  asked  how  this  had  affected  th< 
amount  they  gave  to  charity  or  the  form  in  which  they  gave  it,  only  24  people  saic 
they- .gave  l^ss;  another  16  said  it  had  had  no  effect  on  their  giving,  but  they  didn'i 
like  It.  '  .  ^  > 
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Some  •*lffy*'  Questions  on  Prospective  Response  to  Changes  in  Tax  Laws  *  < 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  rely  on  the  answers  to  questions  that  begin  with  "if/* 
particularly  if  the  tontingent  event  is  either' complicated  or  not  perceived  as  likely 
by  the  respondent  or  is  well  beyond  the  range  of  his  experience.  In  spite  of  this,  we 
asked  two  such  questions  of  both  samples  and  a  third  of  the  Census  sample  only. 
\ye  asked  about  the  effects  of  switching  from  deductibility  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  a  tax  credit  or  a  matching  grant  or  the  effect  of  putting  a  floor  under 
deductible  gifts  amounting  to  3  percent  of  income  (as  with  medical  expenses).  To 
make  the  questions  explicit,  we  specified  a  50  percent  tax  credit  ^nd  a  100  percent 
matching  grant,  which  would  leave  a  person  with  a  50  percent  marginal  tax  rate 
unaffected  (except,  of  course,  tHS^he  could  give  half  as  much,  with  the  matching 
grant  and  his  charity  would  end  up  with  the  sahie  support  as  before  the  change  in 
law).  .Not  only  are  answers  to  such  questions  unreliable,  but  they  are  also  very 
likely  'to  be  affected  by  the  exact  wording  of  the  question/  so  we  give  the  full 
questions:  .... 

There  have  been  several^ alternatives  proposed  to  replace  the  current  tax 
deduction  for  contributions  to' religious  and  other  charitable  organizations.  We 
are  interested  in  whether  these  alternatives  would  affect  the  amount  you  give 
the  charity.  \  !  ' 

One  proposal  is  that  instead  of  allowing  charitable  deductions  the  tax  law  be 
changed*  so  that  each  person's'  taxe$  are  reduced  by  half  of  the  amount  he 
gives  to  charity.  Would  this  affecTth'e  amount  you  give  tb"i;harity? 

(IF  YES)    Inwhat  way?  Why  isthat?  .    ,  --^/l 

A  substantial  majority  said  it  would  have  no  effect,  except  ^t  incomes  of 
$500,000  or  more.  (See  Table  21)  The  point  at  which  the  proposal  would  yield  a 

Table  21  ^ 

P^ospect^e  Effects  on  Respondents*  Giving  of  Changes 
in  Tax  Treatment  of  Contributions 
(tax  filers  only) 


50Z 

Tax  Credit 

lOOX  MatchlnR 

Grant 

IncoQe 

Would 
Affect 
GlvlnR 

Would 
Give 
Less 

Would 
Give 
More 

Would 
Affect 
Giving; 

Would 
Give 
'  Less 

Would 
Give 
More 

Less  than 

$io,ooo' 

$10,000- 
19,999 

13% 
22 

3 

sz 

» 

15 

20% 
22  . 

3% 

12% 
13  ^ 

$20,000- 
29,999 

'  26 

5 

19 

31 

'  14 

$30,000- 
49,999 

3$ 

8 

21 

39 

16 

13 

$50,000- 
99,999 

36 

15 

14 

51 

30 

9 

$100,000- 
199,999 

^  35 

20 

10 

'  s 
.  ^8 

30 

9 

$200,000- 
499,999 

39 

26 

9  - 

56 

39 

5  ^ 

$500,000 
or  Qore 

53 

42 

5 

50 

46 

t 

0 

Air 

197. 

3% 

127. 

23% 

127. 
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tax-price  equal  to  the  current  law  (deductibility)  is  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  50 
percent,  roughly  at  $50,000  of  taxable  income.  Among  those  who  ofW/say  that  thQir 
giving  would  be  affected,  there  was  a  "rational"  pattern:  a  majorityfat  all  incomes 
below  $50,000,  both  itemizers  and  non-itemizers,  said  such  a  credrt  would  increase 
their  giving,  and  a  majority  of  those  with  incomes  above  $100,000  said  they  would 
give  less.  Looking  at  groups  who  give  more  or  less  than  the  average  for  their  income 
level,  there  were  few  differences  in  their  reactions  to  a  tax  credit.  Those  giving  three 
or  more  times  the  average  for  their  income  level  were  some  10  percent  more  likely 
to  say  that  they  would  fiot  change  their  giving;  but  if  they  expected  a  change,  they 
were  as  likely  to  expect  to  decrease  giving  as  to^  increase  it.  Some  respondents 
talked  about  whether  they  approved  of  the  idea  rather  than  about  how  it  would 
affect  their  giving. 

We  then  asked: 

Another  proposal  is  that  instead  of  any  tax  benefits  for  charity  the  govern- 
ment simply  give  $1  to  any  charity  for  each  $1  you  give.  Would  that  affect 
the  amount  you  give  to  charity? 

.  (IF  YES)     In  what  way?;  Why  is  that? 

Such  a  dollar-for-dollar  matching  grant  would  allow  everyone  ta^participate  in  the 
subsidy  of  charity,  even  those  who  were  not  paying  income  ta^i^.  The  responses, 
however,  are  difficult  to  interpret  -since  it  is  conceivable  ^^htftsome  who  said  they 
would  give  more  meant^at  their  donees  would  be  getting  more,  but  it  is  just  as 
possible  that  some  who  said  they  would  give  less  meant  thil^  would  give  somewhat 
flipre  than  half  as  much  as  before,  irt  which  case  the  doners  would  get  more  than 
before.  (Indeed,  some  9  percent  mentioned  th*t  the  government  would  be  giving  t.he 
other  half,  but  nearly  half  of  them  as  a.  reasoh  for  saying  they  would  give  more  of 
their  own  money.)  Therefore,  it  is  understandable  that  at  almost' every  income  level 
there  are  more  who  say  they  would  "give  less  under  a  matching  grant  than  say  they 
would  give  less  with  a  tax  credit.  (See  Table  21)  At  incomes  over  $50,000,  the 
change  from  deductibility  to  a  matching  grant  would  raise  the  net  price  to  the 
individual  of  a  dollar  received  by  the  organization  and  might  be  expected  to  lead  to 
a  reduction  in  gross  giving  (and  of  net  giving  to  less  than  half  the  previous  level). 
There  were  also  more  who  had  other  concerns;  for  example,  that  the  gove^rnment 
would  not  really  give  to  the  same  charity  or  that  the. government  should  not  be 
getting  into  previously  private  philanthropy  at  all.  ^ 

There  are  no  apparent  differences  according  to  the  relative  level  of  giving  (see 
Appendix  III)  except  for  the  lowest  givers  (less  than  .25  of  average)  who  tended  to 
be  much  more  likely  to  say  they  would  give  less  and  to  focus  on  the  fact  that  the 
organization  would  get  nfX)re  than  they  gave  or  that  the  government  should  not  be 
involved.  * 

The  Census  sample  was  asked 'about  an  additional  possible  change: 

A  third  proposal  is  that  charitable  deductions  be  allowed  only  for  amounts 
ov^  and  above  three  percent  of  yoiir  income,  the  way  medical  deductions  are 
handled.  Would  this  affect  the  amount  you  give  to  charity? 

(I  F  YES)    In  what  way?  Why  is  that? 

The  same  pattern  appears,  with  somewhat  fewer  saying  they  would  be  affected, 
but  the  proportion  increasing  substantially  at  incomes  over  $50,000.  (See  Table  22) 
Practically  no  one  said^  he  would  give  more  with  a  3  percent  floor,  but  only  a 
handful  gave  the  logical  response  that  they  would  giye  every  other  year. 


o  '  ,  -J 

Ttblt2Z_ 

Prospective  Effects  of  imirce  Percent  Floor  on  the  Amount 
of  Contributions  Deductil^le 
*       .        '-^(Census  sardple  only) 
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Percent  of  Each  Income  Croup  Wo 
Say  It  Would  Say  Th^" 


7^ 


Incooe 

  J:  ^  -"rnv-^ 

Le93  th"an~^10,00(f* 
$10,000  -  19,999 
5_20,P00*;^29.999 
$30,000  -  49,999 

.    $50,000  -  99»999 
$  1 0'd^dSoTtr'^i  99,999 
$200,000  -  499,999 

^    $500,000  or  more 
All 


Affect  Their 
ClvlnR 

ISX 

'  20 
20 
38 
44 
48 
48 
42 
25% 


'  Would  clve 
less* 

7X 
13 
17» 

31 
37 
41 
42 
37 
20% 


Only  5  people  said  they  would  give  every  other  year,  which 
would  make  the  effective  floor  1.5  percent. 
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The  low  relative  givers  (less  than  .25iof  W«g^  were  also  a  little  more  likely  to 
say  that  they  would  give  less  with  a  3  percent  floop,  a  sensible  reply  if  the  floor 
'would  leave  them  with  no  deductible  contributions  at  the  margin.  ' 

In  general,  those  who  reflect  sensitivity  to  deductibility  are  those  who  are 
-s^ themselves  giving- above  average,  and  those  who  feel  that  switching  to  tax  credits  or 
matching  imrts  would  reduce  giving  are  also  those  who  are  themselves  giving  more 
than  average.  This  would  lead  us*  to  cor^clude  that  the  generally  positive  effects  of 
deductibility  and  the  generally  negative  reactions  to  changes,  even  to  other  methods 
of  encouraging  giving,  are  even  more  important  because  ^hey  are  stronger^amone 
those  who  are  currently  the  relatively  big  giverl? 

Two  more  policy-related  questions  were  asked  only  of  peofile  who  had  $100  000 
or  mor^  in  net  assets.  The  first  concerned  the  charitable  deduction  under  the  estate 
.  tax.  Only  19  percent  of  the  high-asset  people  planned  to  leave  a  direct  bequest  to  a 
fehgious  or  charitable  organization;  only  9  people  among  them  planned  to  give  more 
man  50  percent  of  their  estate' to  charity.  Those  nine  people  were  aske^:  • 

There  has  been  a  proposal  to  limit  the  estate  tax  exemption  on  charitable' 
bequests  to  a  maximum  of  half  the  estate.  \Vould  you  change  your  arrange^ 
npents  if  they  did  that?  •  • 

Rve  'pf  the  nine  said  it  would  affect  them  (only  one  of  whom  would  give  less  to 
charity),  ^ut  four  did  not  know  what.they  would  do.  Clearly,  this  proposal  would 
apply  to  very  few  people  and  probably  affect  even  fewer. 

The  other  policy  question,  concerned  the  marital  deduction.  After  deyrmininfe* 
what  percent  bf> their  estates  husbands  intended  to  leave  to  their  wives  we  looked- 
at  those  who  would  l^ave  between  50  and  9^  percent,  the  pollcyH-elevant  group 
Since  the, current  marital  exemption  is  50  percent,  the  orjes  leavinig  less  than  50 
percent  are  not  constrained  by  the  present  law.  Obviously,  those  currently,  leaving 
,100  p^cent  cbuld  not  mcrease  their  bequest  to  .  their  wife  in  response/ to  the 
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Tabit  23 

Intended  Bequests  to  Wife 
(percent  of  respondents  with  wife  in  household  tnd 
net  assets  greater  than  $100^000) 

1973 

Portion  of  Estate  to  Wife* 
FaoUy  

IncAe  Under  507,       50-99X       All  (Tot«l# 

Less  \_ 

100Z 


$io,okp 

16* 

7lX 

$io.ooll 

19,99^^ 

6 

24 

70 

29.9991 

5 

35 

60 

$30,000- 
49.999 

6 

33 

56 

$50,000- 
99,999 

12 

63  • 

*  61 

$100,000- 
199i999 

13 

55 

28 

$200,000- 
,  699,999 

22 

53 

22 

$500,000 
or  more 

J 

23 

68 

9 

All 

11 

33Z 

59* 

«•    Details  may  not  add  to  100  percent  because  some  respondents 
did  not  answer  the  question.  • 

increase  in  the  marital  exemption.  Table  23  shows  the  fraction  in  each  income 
group  in  the  policy-relevant  group.  They  were  asked  these  questions: 

If  the  law  were  changed  so  that  ypu  could  leave  nwre  of  your  estate  to  your » 
wife  tax  free,  what  would  you  do  differently?  (SRC) 

If  the  law  were  changed  so  that  you  could  leave  nwre  of  your  festate  to  your 
^  .  wife  tax -free,  would  you  do  so?  (CENSUS) 

/•  ^  .  * 

Five  percent  of  SRC  and  22  percent  of  Census  high-asset  respondents  would  give 
nwre  to  their  wives  if  tax  free,  btrf^nearly  all  would  reduce  giving  to  other  family 
members  rather  than  reduce  charitable  bequests.  <> 


Attitud 


Summary  of  Knowledge  and  Attitudes     -  ^ 

What  can  we  conclude  about  knowledge  and  attitudes?  Knowledge  about  tax 
iniplications  of  charitable  Contributions  and  expressed  sensitivity  to  them  rise  ^ith 
in(X>me  and  size  of  attributions;  but  ^en  at  high  income  levels,  the  degree  of  tax 
sophistication  is>quitWbw.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  to  discuss  contributions  in 
the  ^  context  of  such  crass  economic  terms  as  deductibility  and  tax  considerations 
may*  be  thought  of  as  Somehow  fx)t  very  charitable;  that  is,  if  you  admit  knowjngly 
to  receiving  an  econoffiic  benefit  from  your  charitable  behavior^  it  thereby  Joses 
some  of  its  altruistic  tinge.  In  any  event,  respondents  were  somewhat  more  .v^jHing 
to  attribute  *cpononrilcally  motivated  behavior  to  people -mother  than  themselves. 
^rA#.|y'feported  tax  reasons  for  past  and  future  behavior  are  very*  rare. 

!ir  .         2'60   *  . 
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Direct  questions       the  effecte  of  changes  in  itemfzatiorT  (which  changes  theL^: 
price  of  chanty  to  the  respondent)  eh'cited  vecy  few  more  ta^-related  responses  We 
sharil  see  later  jhe  effects  of  itemization  and  changes  in  itemization  on  giving 
behavior,  as  oppo^sed  icy  attitudes  and  reported  behavior.  Direct  questions  abogt  ' 
responses  to  prospective  changes  in  tax  laws  revealed  only  a  modest  amount  of  tax 
•  sensitivity, . 

We  did  not  '^k  respondents  how  .they  would  react  to  a  change  Tn  the  standard 
deduction,  which  has  been  enacted,  since  the  survey  was  conducted.  The  number  of  - 
tax  sensitive  people  in  the  income  groups  where  deductibility  Avill  be  lost  is  small 
However,  they  maytecome  sensitive  when  they  realize  what  has  happened  and  , 
adjust  their  charitable  behavfor  accordingly. 

We  now  move  on  to,  a  consideration  of  behavioral  responses  to  tax  doIIc 
variables,  '    *  "  ^  ^ 


Behavioral  Evidence  of  the  Effects  of  Taxes  on  Giving 

have  several  ways  of  assessing'^  effects  of'tax  policy  on  giving.  We  asked 
respondents  whether  they  had  ever  decrded  not  to  give  to  an  organization  because  it 
was  not  deductible  and  whether  they  gave  to  organizations  In  1973  that  were  not 
deductible.  Second,  we  asked  whether-  they  ^ad  ever  given  more  than  could  be 
deducted  Third  we  asked  for  each  of  the' four  major  gifts  whether  property  was 
given„  and  for  the  fifst  gift  whether  that  property.  Was  appreciated  and  whether,  the 
appreciation  was  mofe  than  lOa  percent.  Fourth,  for  the  wealthy  we  asked  some 
questions  about  giving  through  trusts,  foundations,  and  charitable  bequests.  Finally 
and  nfwst^  important,  we  asked  how  much  people  gave  in -total;  we  can  relate  that 
giving  to  whether  deductions  were  itemized,  to  recent  change  in  itemization  status 
and  to  tax 'shelters  and  applicability  of  the  minimum  tax  provision  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1969,  . 

•f 

Nondeductible  "Gifts'    '  '  ♦ 

*• 

Near  the  end  of  the  questions  on  giving,  those  who  gave  $100  or  more-  in  1973 
were  asked: 

Have  you  ever  considered  giving  to  an  orgVilzation  but  decided  not  to  because 
contnbutions  to  that  organization  were  not  tax  deductible? 

In  1973  did  you  contrlbute'to  any  of  these  groups,  even  though  the  contribu-  . 
tion  was  not  Ux  deductible? 

Only  at  incomes  over  $50,000  did  any  appreciable  fractidn  say  that  they  had 
been  mhibited  In  this  way,  and  a.  ihird  to  a  half  of  the  people  at  higher  incomes 
were  contributing  to  nondeductible  organizations  anyway,  (Figure  4)  However,  large 
charitable  givers  (relative  to  average  for  their  income  group),  were  slightly  /e^'llkely 
to  report  being  inhibited  in  giving  to  nondeductible  Causes.  It  also  turns  out  that 
only  those  who  are  giving  substantial  amounts  t6  charitable  organizations  are  also 
making  nondeductible  contributions  of  more  .than  a  few  dollars. 

Giving  Beyond  the  Limit 

In  the  Census  sample,  respondents  who  itemized  were  asked: 

Have  you  ever  given  up  td  or  beyond  the  maximum  amount  you  could  deduct 
for  charitable  corftributions  on  your  tax  wtucn? 
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Figure  4 

Giving  to  Nondeductible  Oiganizitions,  by  Income 
'(givers  of  $  100  or  more  only) 


Gave  CO  &uch 
organizations  **» 

m  1973 


less       Sa^.OOO-    S20.000-    $30,000-    $50,000    $100,000-  $200,000-    $500,000  ' 
.Than         19»999       29,999       69,999    .   99.999      199.999     699,999       or  more  ^ 
s'lO.ftOO 


Family  Income  in  1973 
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Did  the  limit  affect  your  contributions  in  any  way?  In  v/hat  way?  Why  is 
'  tliat?  V 

Again,  on|ff  at  incomes  over  $50,000  did  any  fraction^  report  such  giving;  but 
rtearly  half/of  those  with  incomes  over  $500,000  said  that  they  had  hit  the  limit 
Most  of  tmse»who  had  ever  given  more  than  they  could  deduct  (59  out  of  118 
cases)  salcjTit  had  oo  effeet^n  their  giving  -  they  gave  anyway  and  lost  the 
deduction.'  A  few  (8  respondents)  said  that  they  carried  the  excess  over  to  another 
yearfand  13  respondents  said  that  they  had  contributed  or\ly  up  to^the  limit. 

One  can  hit  the  limit  on  charitable  deductions  because  one  gives  a  large  fraction 
of  income,  or  because  one  has  categories  of  income  with  special  tax  advantages* 
Those  who  |epprteH  hitting  the  limit  on  charitable  deductions  were  more  likely  to 
have  an  Interest  in  real  estate,  oil  or  ;gas  properties  and  to  have  had  gains  rather 
than  losses  from  such  investments.  However;  they  v>^Te  not  any  more  likely  to  have 
had  realized  capital  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  of  assets. 


Givir^  Appreciated j^sscts,  -  -  • 

.  *  %        '         "  » 

'^Jiving  appreciated  assets  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  indication  of  sensitivity  to 
the'  tax  treatment  of  contributions.  We  asked  the  form  of  the  gift  only  for  the  four 
largest  gifts  by  each  household  and.  details  of  kind  of  property  and  amount  of 
appreciation  only  for  the  largest  gift  (It  seems  unlikely  that  anyone  would  make 
large  cash  gifts  and  small  gifts  of  appreciated  property.)  In  fact  only  a  tenth  of  the 
^  .Lisehoias  reported  giving  gifts  of  property  among  their  folir  largest, gifts  (see 


*  .  .      .  -^87 

1°^."^"  "-^r^       ""^''.^^  "^^^^'^'^  '■"<=o'"«  levels ' 

Eund  a^nfnrp?  T^^  appreciated  assets  -  like  furniture,  old  clothing,  or  equip- 

stoc  were  Sol  ows-       """"^''^ '         ^ift  that  includeJ'corporate 


Income 

Below  $50,000 
$50,000  -  99,999 
$100,000  -  199,999 
$200,000  y*99,999 
$50ffTt50O  or  more 


Percentage  Giving  Stock 
(of  Rivers  of  $100  or  more) 

OZ 
6 

,  20 
31 


Figurt  5 

Percent    J»ercent  Giving  Property  As  Part  of  Main  Gifts 
(givers  of  $100  or  more  only) 
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Fiai^y  Income  in  1 


973 


Jtfearly  the  tax  advantages  of  giving  appreciated  assets  are  confined  to  a  very 
small  proportion  of  households,  ^11  at  the  upper-Income  levels.  '  ' 

rJ^Trc'^ht^i^?'^.  °'  '"'^  asked  whether  in  the  last" 

five  years  they  had  made  any  "major  one-time  gifts  of  $10,000  or  more  directly  tp 
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any  religious  or  charitable  organization"  and,  if  so,  whether  the  gift  was  in  cash  or* 
stock  or  what.  If  it.included  stock's  or  other  property,  we  also  asked: 

Was  any  of  this  wprth  a  great  deal  mpre  than  you  originally  paid  for  it? 

In  all  cases,  we  asked: 

D»d  you  give  it  early  in  the  year,^or  late  in  the  year,  or  what?  ** 
(If  late)' Why  was  that? 

Even  among  this  wealthy  group,  only  3  percent  reported  such  one-time  gifts,  and 
1  percent  said  that  they  involved  property.  Only  at  incomes  over  $100,000  and 
assets  over  $100,000  did  as  many  as  1,0  percent  report  giving  such  one-time 
property  gifts,  though  a  majorfty  who'  did  said  that  the  properties  were  worth  a 
great  deal  more  thai^they  had  originally  paid  for  them:  A  still  smaller  group, 'less 
than  1  in  20  of  those  with  high  incomes  and  assets,  reported  giving  such  ^fts  late  in 
the  year  for  tax  reasons. 


*  Trusts,  Foundations,  an^l  Charitable  Bequests 

While  we  are  considering  this  **wealthy"  group,  with  net  assets  of  $100,000  or 
more,  we  can  summarize  some  other  responses  from  them  "relevant  to  the  issues  of 
philanthropy.  Since  family  obligations  and  prospective  bequests  to  family  can 


Figure  6 

Percent  Who  Have  Trusts  That  Make  OiariUWe  Gifts 
.    or  Who  Wan  Charitable  Bequests,  By  Income 
(of  those  with  net  assets  of  $100,000  or  more) 
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compete  with  gifts  or  bequests  to  charity,  we  asked  in  an  introductory  sequence 
about  the  origin  and  expected  disposition  of  assets,  plus  some  questions  on  private 
trusts  and  foundations  apd  past  and  expected  transfers  of  wealth  to  children  or 
widows.  I       •  ,  ^ 

Those  who  had  "inherited  anything  or  r^eived  any  large  gifts''  worth  $10,000  or 
more  were  askeo:  j 

*Do  you  treat  your  inherited  funds  differently  from  the  funds  you  have  saved 
Qver  the  years?  In  what  way? 

Nearly  half  had  inherited,  but  fewer  than  'l  in  10  reported  treating  inherited 
assets  "differently,"  which  meant  not.spending  them  but  rather  saving  them  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  generation.  No  one  mentioned  giving  them  to  charity.  . 

More  than  a  fifth  of  those  with  more  than  $100,000  in  net  assets  reported  setting 
up  a  trust.  The  proportion  was  over  half  for  those  with  incomes  over  $100,000.  The 
trusts  were  mostly  for  family  purposes.  Only  at  incomes  over  $200,000  do  as  many 
as  a  tenth-  of  the  households  report  setting  up  a  trust  that  would  make  any 
charitiable  contributions.  (See  Figure  6)  Similar  patterns  appear  when  we  ask  those 
without  a  trust  whether  they  had  considered  setting  up  one.  Many  considered  it, 
but  .few  thought  the  trust  would, make  charitable  contributions.  A  common  practice 
was  transferring  to  children  property  worth  more  than  $10,000  in  any  one  year, 
and  a  substantial  number  at  higher  incomes  reported  doing  that  every  year. 

"Most  of  those  With  net  assets  over  $100,(WpJiad  made  a  will.^f  those  with  net 
assets  over  half  a  million,  more  than  a  tenth  reported  cnanging  tbeir  will  since  1970 
because  of  the  tax  .laws.  A  substantial  minority  reported  plans  to  bequeath 
something  to  charity  (Figure  6),  which  is  jnore  than  have  made  provisions  to 
bequeath  to  grandchildren  in-order  to  save  estate  taxes  (Figure  7). 

As  we  noted  earlier,  so  few  intended  to  leave  as  much  as  half  their  estate  to 
charity  that  we  could  not  inquire  about  the  potential. effect  of  reducing  the  fraction 
of  an  estate  that  could  be  left  tax-ffee  to  charity.  We  also  reported  above  that 
substantial  minorities  intended  to  leave  half  or  more  of  their  estates  to.  their  wives, 
and  they  indicated  that  they  would  leave  more  to  their  wives  and  less  to  other  family 
members  if  the  law  were  changed.  (Only  13  respondents  mentioned  leaving  less  to 
charity  versus  1 24  leaving  less  to  other  family  members.) 

Private  Foundations 

A't  the  highest  income  levels,  where  tfje  tax  treatment  of  foundations  and 
bequests  is  more  important, -even  our  extensive  oversampling  does  not  allow 
estimates  of  aggregates,  but  it  does  provide  some  more  qualitative  information.  For 
example,  there  were  some  84  respondents  (again,  of  those  with  $100,000  or  more 
in  net  assets)  with  private  charitable  foundations  and  15  more  who  had  had  one  and 
terminated  it  (8^of  them  because  of  the  laws).  Of  the  84  with  foundations, .74  were 
aware  of  recent  changes  in  the  law,  67  had  had  some  advice  about  them.  Of  the  33 
who  had  made  changes  in  response  to  the  new  law,  about  half  had  stopped  adding 
-  to  the  foundation  or  were  terminating  it.  Of  the  29  who  planned  to  do  some"thi'ng, 
17  were  planning  to  put  no  more  funds  in  or  to  terminate  it.  So,  of  99  past  and 
present  foundatiorfs,  28  terminations  had  resulted  or  will  result  from  the  changed 
law  and  another  13  will  receive  no  more  funds.  That  leaves  58  respondents  with  no 
plans  to  reduce  or  abolish  their  foundations.  Another  68  respondents  had 
considered  setting  up  a  new  foundation,  and  18  still  think  they  will  do  so.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  mixed  picture,  but  the  concern  of  experts  that  the  1969  revisions  of  the 
law  on  philanthropic  foundations  would  have  some  negative  effects  is  clearly  well 
founded.   •  ' 

Jh  reading  the  answers  ^given  by  pebpte^ith  foundations,  one  finds  the  usual 
O    of  situations,  ajtd  responses.  There  was  one  person  who  had  abolished  a 
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th^  questions  were: 

"Have  ^ou  heard  of  the  possibility  of  bequeathing  your  estate  to 
^  grand6hildren  in  order  to  save  on  estate  taxesf^  * 

Ifr  Yes;  '  "Have  you  made  any  such  provisions?" 
KTR  193      If  No:      "Are  you  thinking  of  setting  Up  such  an'arrangenent"" 

foundation  years  before  the  law  changed,  saying  It  was  "too  laborious  a  way  of 
giving."  There  were  some  who  let  their  lawyer  handle  all  the  foundation  details  and 
reported  tfiat  they  had  jnstructed  him^o  comply  with  the  law.  Some  refer  to  tfie 
new  law  as  complex,  some  as  restrictive,  and  some  as  confusing.  One  company 
headache"  (referring  to  the  reporting  and  taxes).  Some  reasons  are  difficult  to  in- 
terpret, like  the  builder  with  the  (aw  degree  who  terminated  his  foundation  in  1971 
because  "it  did  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,"  or  the  board  chairman  who  said,  "for 
foundations  you  have  to  give  double  the  gift  to  get  half  the  value,  but  it  hasrv't  affected 
me  because  I  continue  to  give  to  the  foundation."  On  the  other  hand,  one  stopkbroker 
whose  foundation  is  giving  away  some  $40,000  a  year  said  he  was  unaware  of  changes 
\ti  the  taj^laws  affec^jjg  foundations. 

Sorjii  afiswers "reflected  a  change  in  form  rather  than  amount  of  giving,  like  the 
corporate  vice-president  wh<i  terminated  his  foundation  in  1973  saying,  "We  did  not 
think  It  was  necessary,  did  not  serve  a  purpose.  We  felt  we'd  rather  give  direc^y  to 
charity,  fnore  flexibility." 

One  real  estate  brdker  who.  is  keeping  his  foundation  said  he  had  been  advised 
not  to  let  the  law  bother  him  and  declared,  "1  do  feel  that  big  foundations  grossly. 
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abuse  those  taS^laws."  Some  responclen?^;  who  hacf  considered  setting  up  a  founda- 
tion but  decided  against  it  mentioned  the  hew  law:  .-^ 

A  stockbrol<er:  *Tax  advantages  are  no  longer  valitti  not  under  current  laws- 
for  foundations/' 

A  retired  person:  **Just  could  not  be  tailored  to  our  advantage." 
A  Investment  banker:  'The  new  tax  law  make  the  boojdeeping  and  legal 
implication  unburdenable  (sic)."  o  e 

A  company  president:  *M  question  the  tax  ruling  that  the^foundation  must 
pay  out  TOO  percent  of  its -Income  each  year," 


Past  and  Expected  Change  jn  piving 

^  Respondents'  reports  on  how  their  giving  and  their  lncome,j^d  changed  in  the 
past  five  years  and  how  they  expected  them  to  change  in  the  future  are  ^  relatively 
crude  way  to  get  at  the  dynamic  effecfs  of  changed  tax  law^.  For  ^tlte  few  who  have 
changed  from  itemizing  to  non-itemizing,  or  the  reverse,  In  the  last  five  years,  we 
can  examine  their  replies  in  comparison  with  those  who  have  been  itemizing  or  not 
Itemizing,  all  along*  ,  '  V 

The  simplest  comparison  of  the  three  groups  reveals  very  small  (nonsignificant 
aifferefices)  m  the  expected  direction:/ 


Reported  Giving  * 
Increased  

Slower  than  incone 
Faster  than  incone 
Same,  or  not 


Those  Who: 


Started 
Itemizing 

18Z 

22 

60 
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lOOX 

f 


Stopped 
Itemizing 

162 
15 

'  69 
lOOZ 


If  we  use  the  reported  percentage  change4i,  giving  over  the  last  fiv/years  as  the 
dependent  variable  ia  a:  correlation  analyst*,  v^fTcan  look  at  the  effectfof  itemization 
and  changes  in  itemization  status  botfi  simply  and  adjusted  for  ^differences  in 
income  change  over  the  s<tme  period  ana  in  age*  . 

RccaJted  Increase  In  Giving  Since  1968,  -    -  ' 

By  Change  in  Itemization  SUtus  (Deductibility) 
(Survey  Research  Center  sample  only) 


Average  Percent  Increase 
In  Giving  1968-1973; 
Unadjusted  Adjusted* 


Started  itemizing 
Stopped  itenizing 
Always  itemized 
Never  itemized 


m 
u 

32 


382 
20 
28 
35  • 


Number 
ofc*ses^ 


140 
73 
688 
187 


■  .Adjusted  for  differences  In  age  and  In  patterns  of  Incota*  change 
because,  youngex;^  peoprlc.  <ind  those  with  Income  Increases  reported 
larger  relative  Increases  in  giving. 

b. Includes  givers  bf  $l50  or  more  only. 
MIR  206      t'       -  "  ^ 

■Jhese  differences,  while  based  on  relatively  few  cases  and  subject  to  substantial  sta- 
tistical uncertainties,  are  clearly  in  the  expected  direction  if  the  onset  of  itemization 
and  the  advantage  of  deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  encourages  increases  in 
v.* 

r       __  . . 
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giving  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax  advantage  discourages  giving.  (The  largfer 
percentage  increases  among  those  who  never  itemized  may  well  result  from  the  feet 
'  that  they  are  mostly  quite  young  and  increasing  from  a  low  base^  or  quite  old  ?hd 
without  income  increases  to  account  for  their  increased  giving.) 
,  It  IS  possible  that  it  takes  a  while  for  the  effects  of  changed  itemizatiori  status  to 
show  up.  We  asked  respondents  about  expected  fQture  changes  in  income  and 
giving: 

Looking  ahead  to  five  years  froni  now,  what  do  you  think  will  happen  tcT 
your  family's'  income  during  that  period?  Will  it  go  up,  go  down,  or  stay  the 
same?  '  *  ^  ' 

What  about  your  giving  to  religious  organizations  and  other  charities  -  will 
that  go  up,  go  down,  or  remain  the^same? 
Do  you  think  it  will  go  up  at  the  same  rate  as  your  income,  or  faster,  or 
slower? 

Some  30  percent  expected  an  income  increase  and  said  that  their  giving  would  go 
up  at  least  as  fast.  We  can  look  to^see  whether  that  proportion  is  different  among 
those  whose  tax  status  as  to  itemizatron  had  changed.  Again  we  adjust  for 
differences  in  age  and  in  income  level. 

Expected  Future  Change  in  Giving  Relative  to  Income, 

By  Recent  Past  Change  in  Itemization  Status  '  » 
(Survey  Research  Center  sample  only) 

^            ^                               ^                    Percent  Who  Expect  Their  Number  • 

Giving  To /Go  Up  At  Least  of 

*        _  As  Fast  Afe  Their  Incpv^^  *  Cases^ 

Utradjusted          A'd  fusted,^  '  , 

a»  Started  Itemizing  W%  36^:  ,  1^0  ."^^^ 

Stropped  itemizing  27  29  73 

Always  itetjilzed       '  30  30  688 

22  25  187 


Never  n^alzcd 


'M^^  a. Adjusted  for  differences  in  tneoae  and  age  since  younger  people 
and  those  with  upper-ralddle  incoaes  were  nore  likely  to  expect^ 
^to  increase  their  giving  at  least  as  fast  as  their  incone  rose. 

b. Includes  giVers  of  $100  or  nore  only.  ^ 
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These  data  on  the  reported  past  and  future  changes  in  giving  are  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  that  those  who  had  stopped  itemizing  had  already  adjusted  their 
giving  close  to  the  non-itemizer  level,  while  those  who  had  started  itemizing  still  had 
some  upward  adjustmpftts  to*make  to  get  up  to  the  level  of  those  who  had  been 
itemizing  all  along.    I'  ' 

Tax  Effects  on  Current  Giving 

Finally  we  turn  to  actual  giving  in  relation  to  the  tax  situation  faced  by  the 
household.  The  most  important  tax  influence  is  of  course  the  possibility  of 
itemizing  and  deducting  charitable  contributions  in  arriving  at  income  subject  to 
federal  income  tax.  For  those  who  itemize,  the  tax  saving  from  deductmg  a  dollar 
depends  on  their  marginal,  tax  rate,"  the  fraction  of  thj&Jast  dollar  taken  in  taxes. 
Our  i-espondents  professed  not  to  know  their  own  marginal  tax  rates,  and  wUhout 
/  more  information  than  could  be  collected  in  an  interview,  our  own  estimates  are 
rough.  What  we  can  know  is  whether  they  were  itemizing  their  deductions. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  other  deductible  expenses,  like  mortgage  interest, 
l^l3T^-)roperty  taxes,  other  state  and  local  taxes,  account  for  most  of  the  deductions  and 
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determine  whether  it  pays  to  itemize.  But  for  some  people,  it  can  be  the  givine  to 
itS  ttm"!'*'"  '^^'^"^^  deductions  large  enough  to  make  it  worthwhile  to 
hT  !    '1  '  '°  u  ^'^"^  '^^'"'^'"g  ""«d  the  giving.  Furthermore, 

nnt  P  «t  reasons  why  itemizers  may  appear  to  give  mor&  when  they  really  do 
r«Li.tl  '    n         °^  "temizmg  may  induce  better  record  keeping  and  more 

Tf  '°  "PP^^^"^  '^^ge^  giving  ofJtemizers  may 

partly  be  a  function  of  the  forgetting  of  the  non-item izers.  Second^  within  each 
reported  income^  bracket  the  itemiierS  may  be  closer  to  the  upper  limil  of  the  ranafe  . 
and  the  non-itemizers  closer  to  the  lower  limit  with  differences  in  their  gi^Mri 
JL'^      -  differences  within  the  range.  Finally,  if  some  people  un^ 

ma^ln^l  '"'""^V  T^'""  g^°"P        admit  to  itemizing 

unlrftat  ng  tfei'g^  nf''  ""'^^^^''"^  ^'"^ "'^^  ""^^ 


Table  24  ^ 

^^^er^e  Giving  By  Income  an4  Whether  Itemized 


a. Based '^on  fewer  than  25  observations. 


Income 

Itemized 

Uid  Not 
Itemize 

Less  than  $4,000 

$  119^ 

S  69 

$A,000  -  7,999 

215 

a9 

$8,000  -  9,999 

314 

117 

$10,000  -  14,999 

407 

201 

$15,000  -  19,999 

600 

329 

$20,000  -  29,999 

800 

354 

$39,000  -  49.999 

1.564 

1713 

$50,000  -  99,999 

5,679 

3,190* 

$100,000  -  199,999 

17,106 

816* 

$200,000  -  499.999 

39,763 

8,892* 

$500,000  or  Bore 

71,*316 

5,000* 

All 

$  775 

$  UO 

In  spite  of  all  these  qualifications,  the  differences  in  average  giving,  within 

»       '  TfTJT"?^  ^T''"  ^f^"  '^^  ^'"^  ''o        itemiz^  ar^ 

T^ble  24)  must -be  a  substantial  tax  incentive  to  charity.  (See' 

•To  investii'ate  the  possibility  that  the  differences  between  itemizers  and 
i^rV"^-'-'''  °f  °ther  variables  that  happen  to  lTlirrelateJ 

with  both  Itemizing  and  giving,  we  can  simultaneously  estimate  the  effects  of 
!  '^'hTliw  "lany  other  things  on  giving,  using  multiple  correlation.  Since  income 
IS  so  highly  correlated  with  giving,  the  safest  way  to  4p  this  is  to  examine  not  dollar 
giving  buf  g'v-ng  relative  to  the  average  level  of  giving  in  that  iS  group  We 
?h  nf  ^  '^.""'"f''  Procedure  allows  us  to  fmeasure,  the  effect  of  olier 

mings  such  as  tax  sensitivity,  the  use  of  tax  shelters  (even  to  the  extent  that  the 

rnt^  -  minimum  tax  provisions  applying),  and  personal  involvement, 

.  ,  269  ' 
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indicated  by  givir>^?tf '^Stne  as  well  as  money.  To  explore  the  effects  of  recent 
changes  in  it^i'zation,  we  use  only  the  Survey  Research  Center  sample  where  such 
changes  wfir'e  reported.  (The  base  ^'expected  giving^'  numbers  are  reported  in 
Appendix  III.  We  reduce  the  effects  of  income  and  of  possible  errors  in  reportmg 
income,  or  in  the  meaning  of  income,  by  distinguishing  two  age  groups  in  the 
income  group  over  $50,000j  *  - 

Those  who  had  started  itemizing  were  giving  more  (relative  to  their  income 
group)  than  non-itemizers;  but  they  had  ^not  increased  to  the  levels  of  those  who 
had /always  been  itemizing.  Those  who  had  recently  stopped  itemizing  were  giving 

7  -L 

1:  Table  25 

Ratio  of  Actual  to  Average  Giving  by  Whether  Itemized  Deductions 
and  Changes  in  Itemization^ 
(Survey  Research  Sample  only) 

Whether  Itemized  Deductloris 
on  Federal  Income  Tax  and 
Change  in  Itemization 
(during  last  five  years) 


Unadjusted 

Adjusted  by  Multiple 
« Regression 
b  c 

Number 
of 
Cases 

.72 

.71 

637 

.80 

.98 

.99 

250 

1.^2 

1.37 

1.37 

853 

.88 

.7*9 

.79 

138 

Never  itemized 

Started  itemizing  recently 

Always  itemized 

Stopped  itemizing  recently 

T.    Average  based  on  mean  giving  of  the  Income  group  (and  age  group  for 
Incomes  over  $50,000>. 

b.  Adjusted  for  correlations  of  Itemization  wltt  age,  sex-marltal  status, 
assets,  education,  and  number  of  dependents. 

c.  Adjusted  for  aU  the  above  plus  religious  preference,  percent  poor  In 
the  county.  Index  of  tax  sensitivity,  percent  affluent  In  the  county, 
how  long  lived  In  the  same  neighborhood  and  whether  knows  own  tax  rate. 

Note:    The  Implications  of  thesf  ratios  is  that  there  Is  a  substant ial- lag 

In  Che  effect  of  Itemization  changes,  those  who  recently  started  hav- 
'  Ing  moved  only  two  fifths  of  the  way  toward^  the    behavior  of  long-time 
Itemlzers,  and  those  who  recently  stopped  haying  moved  about  seven 
eights  of    the  way  toward  the  behavior  of  noA-ltemlzers. 
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almost  as  little  as  those  who  had  never  itemized.  (See  Table  .25)  This  fits  with  oui 
previous  analysis  of  reported  past  and  expected  changes  in  giving.  It  would  seeir 
that  it  talces  longer  .to  build  up  to  a  higher  level  of  giving  with  a  pew  tax  incentive 
than  to  cut  down  when  the  incentive  is  renrvoved. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  itemizers  are  also  morelikely  to  be  giving  volunteer  tim< 
'  than  are  non-itemizers.  Similarly,  their  Wives  ace  more  likely  to  be  doing  voluntee 
work  and,  if  they  do,  t#nd  to  Revere  more  hours  to  it  than  wives  of  non-itemizers 
These  differences  persist  eyen  a^ter' adjustments  (by  regression)  for  other  factor 
like  income,  age^and  education. 

We  reported  earlier  that  only  a  fifth  of  the  sample  gave  potentially  correc 
estimates  of  their  own  marginal  tax  rates.  There  yvas  a  slight  difference  in  givin; 
between  them  and  those  who  did  not  indicate  reasonable  knowledge  of  their  owi 
tax  rates,  the,  informed  giving  5  percept  more  relative  to  those  in  their  incom 
group  than  the  uninformed.' 

Our  index  of  tax  sensitivity  (see  Appendix  IV,  Variable  527)  had  even  les 
associatiort^  with  the  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  giving,  accounting  for  only 
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percent  of  its  variance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  itemization  did  seem  to 
matter  and,  although  there  are  some  reasons  to  expect  a  partly  spurious  relation- 
ship, there  are  other  reasons  why  our  procedure  understates  it.  (Taking  ratios  to 
average  giving  for  tfVat  income  level  is  similar  to  removing  the  income  effect  a 
procedure  known  to  produce  a  dovyn ward 'bias  in  the  estimates  of  the  effects'of 
anything  else  correlated  With  income.) 

t 

Combined  Samples 

|ing  a  similar  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  giving  (for  one's  income  group)  but 
combined  samples,  we  can  look  at  the  effects  of  tax  shelters  and  capital 


^  Table  26 

Ratio  of  Actual  to  Expected  Giving  by  Whether  Minimum  Tax, 
or  Tax  Shelters,  or  Capital  Gains  S 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted  by 
MvUiple  Regression* 


Number 

of 
Cases 


Minimum  tax  provision 
applied^ 

Did  not  hit  oinimTjm  tax 
provision  but  had  an 
interest  in  oil  or  gis 
properties,  real  estate, 
or  similar  (tax  shelter) 
— ^investments 

Neith'er  of  the  above  but 
had  an  ^'interest  in  a 
partnership,  unincorporated 
business  or  farm^  or  had 
realized  capital  gains  or 
losses 


0.82 


0.50 


1.A5 


0.A8 
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None  of  the  above 


0.82 


0.92 


1.583 


•.Adjusted  for  age.  whether  filed  and/or  itemized,  assets,  knowledge  of  marginal 
tax  rate,  number  of  dependents,  sex-oaritaj  status,  tax  sensitivity,  length  of 
time  in  neighborhood,  education,  and  amount  of  volunteer  time  head  and  wife 
gave. 


b* Asked  in  Census  sample  only. 


gams  on  giving.  Table  26  shows  that  giving  is  substantially  lower  for  those  to  whom 
the  minimum  tax  provision  applied.  Presumably,  t^ey  had  so  many  other  ways  of 
ceducmg  income  subject  to  tax  that  they  did  not  need  to  make  charitable  contribu- 
tions for  this  purpose.  On  the.  other  hand,  those  with  business  interests,  or  tax 
shelter  investments,  or  realized  capital  gains  or  losses  appear  to  have  given  more 
than  one  would  expect  relative  to  their  incomes. 


A  Path  Analysis 


We  have  a  set  of  influence  paths  which  need  to  be  put  into  an  explicit  model. 
Figure  8  shows  a  model  where  inconrie  level,  number  of  dependents,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  a  home  with  or  without  a  mortgage  all  affect  whether  the  household  itemizes 
'Its  deductions,  and  where  itemization  and  many  other  things,  including  income  level,  ' 
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Fifluni  8 

Path  Prediction  of  Log  of  Giving^  +  $  1* 


Income 


.T3 


.24 


. Horae  ownership/mortgage  size   —  > 

,07_  _^ 


Itemize' 


Age  <  head 
Education  -  head 
Race   


.11 


Tax  Sensitivity  Index  (6  pt) 
Years  In  neighborhood 

Size  of  place  

Percent  rich  xn  county 

assets   *  

Percent  poor  In  county 


i-021- 


(■07) 


(.06^ 

(.06) 

(.05) 



N 

V 

Log 
of 

giv- 
ing 

+  $1 


(  )  Not  significant  ^ 

a.  Nxinbers"  shown  are  nomallzed  regression  coefficients. 

b.  Not  systematic  In  expected  direction.  The,, direct  effect  of 
mortgage^'slze  Is  not  regular.  Those  with  no  mortgage  give 
more  than  renters.  Those  with  a  small  mortgage  give  more 
than  those  with  no  mortgage,  but  those  wlth"a  big  mortgage 
give  less  than'those  with  a  small  mortgage*/  C^ee  Table  11-12) 
Similarly,  giving  does  not  Increase  with  each  Increase  In 
percent  poor  In  the  country* 
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Tabit  27 


(Based  on  tti^ 

TomuLlized  regression  coefficients 
of^igure  8) 

Probability 
of 

Itemization 

Indirect 
Effect  Through 
Itemlzat  Ion* 

Direct  Effect 
on 
Giving* 

Total 
Effect  on 
Giving* 

Rent 

.33 

-.10 

-.14 

-.23 

No  mortgage^ 

.54  . 

-.05 

-.01 

-.05 

Low  mortgage'' 

.56 

.04 

.24 

High  inort8;age 

^  .63 

.69 

.08 

.17 

Itemized 

.3? 

Kot  Itenlzed 

-.30  . 

a.  Effect  measured  as  percentage  departure  from  mean  of  log  giving. 

b.  No  mort^ag^:    gross' and  net  house  values  same  bracked . 
Low  mortgage:    gross  house  value  on^  bracket  •bove  ti^. 

High  mortgage:    gross  house'value  ntfre  than  one  bracket  above  oet^ 
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numbei;,  of  dependents,  and  home  ownership,  affect  giving.  We  use  log  giving 
because  of  the  skewed  distribution'and  extreme  cases,  but  the  numbers  'on  the 
figure  are  scale-free  (normalized)  regression  coefficients  indicating  the  strength  of 
the  various  influences.  Where  it  takes  two  arrows  to  get  there,  the  product  of  the 
two  numbers  reflects  the  indirect  influente  operating  through  itemization  with  its 
attendant  price  effect,  , . 

Thus,  the  number  of  dependents  mcreases  the  likelihood  of  itemizing  and  hence 
encourages  giving  that  way,  but  it  also  appears  to  have  a  direct  positive  effect  on 
giving  (perhaps  because  people  with  children  are  involved  in  church  and  community 
attairs  and  end  up  giving  money  too,) 

Similarly,  income  has  a  direct  effect  and  an  indirect  one  through  its  effect  on 
Itemizing,  Specifically,  the  indirect  effect  of  income  is  the  product  of  the  .41  effect 
on  Itemizing  and  the  ,15  of  itemizing  or  .06  which  adds  to  the  direct  effect  of  33 
for  a  total  effect  of  .39.  Of  course  it  also  has  an  effect  on  the  marginal  tax  cate  for 
itemizers,  but  that  cainnot  easily  be  disentangled  in  these  data. 

Finally,  we  can  spell  out  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  home  ownership  and 
the  existence  and  size  of  a  mortgage  (with  deductible -interest)  on  giving  Table  27) 
nteresjingly  enough,  it  appears  that  a  high  mortgage,  as  opposed  to  a  low  one,* 
leads  directly  to  less  giving  but  leads  indirectly  to  more  giving  by  indu^irtg  itemiza- 
tion which  in  turn  increases  giving,  , 

Sumnoary  ^ 

Overall,  the  picture  even  among  those  with  wealth  and  highr  incomes  is  of  a  great 
deal  less  tax  sensitivity  and  a  great  deal  less  interest  in  charitable  bequests  than  one 
might  have  expected.  Some  are  giving  assets  to  their  children;  the  bulk  of  the  estate 
IS  apparently  intended  to  be  inherited  by  a  wife  and  allowing  her  more  of  it  tax 
free  would  simply  lead  to  routing  more  of  the  estate  through  the  widow  to  the 
children.  ,  \ 

We  see  much'  less  sophistication  and  calculated  consideration  of  tax  effects  than 
IS  often  alleged  to  exist.  This  finding  is  similar  to  what  we  found  a  decade  ago  in 
interviewing  upper-income,  people  about  their  portfolio  decisions  and  decisions 
about  work.io  jhere  we  concluded  that  they  Were  much  less  concerned  with 
avoiding  income  t^x  than  with  making  money  and  getting  things  dQne  and  that  the 
only  place  ^eir  concern  with  avoiding  taxes  seemed  to  appeal-  was  in  turning  their 
.estate  over  to  others,  '  *  / 

There  seem  to  be  two  points  at  which  serious  tax  effects  might  be  expected.  One 
IS  the  lower  middle  income  groups  where  the  opportunity  to  itemize  at  all  is 
changing  as  the  standard  deduction  is  increased,  raising  the  "price  of  charity*'  to 
100  percent.  The  other  is  among  the  few  very  wealthy  people  who  have  foundations 
or  are  thinking  of  setting  up  foundations, 

m 

OTHER  MOTIVES  AND  COMPETING  GOALS  ' 

s 

The  future  of  philanthropy  depends  not  only  on  tax  policy  'but  also  on  the 
maintenance  of  other  motives  for  altruism.  Indeed,  the  substantial  amount  of  giving 
by  people  for  whpm  there  is  no  tax  benefit  indicates  that  other  less  selfish  motives 
must  be  at  iyork.  We  approach  the  assessment  of  motives  partLy^by  direct  questions 
on  attitudes  and  purposes  and  partly  by  implication  from  the  types  of  donees,  and 
from  the  correlation  of  giving  with  characteristics  that  might  represent  purposes  or 
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motives.  The  variety  of  Approaches  safeguafdi^s  from  undue  dependence  on. 
respondents'  own  explanations  v/hich  rhay  be  unreliable,  or  superficial.  We  start 
with  some  expression  of  motives. 


Expressed  Motive^ 


We  asked  an  introductory  series  of  questions  v/hich  v/ere  mainly  intended  tp 
focus  the  respondent  on  tjje  topic  of  charitable  giving  and  get  him  thinking  and 
talking  about  it.  As  might  be  expected,  a  lot  of  people  had  difficulty  in  articulating 
their  reasons  for  giving  to  specific  organizations  and  for  refusing  others.  Neverthe: 
less,  their  ansv/ers  provide  some  indication  of  the  aspects  of  charitable  giving  that 
are  mosV salient  to  them.  As  noted  earlier,  the  spontaneous  responses  of  tax  reasons 
were  very  rare,  indicating  that  they -are  not  very  salient  to  respondents.  OtheV. 
considerations,  such  as  change  in  family  income,  or  in  the  needs  of  organ izatfons, 
are  mentioned  much  more  often.  ^  '  . 

The  proportion  pf  respondents  saying  they  get  a  lot  of  requests  for  Contribu- 
tions, and  get  more  requests  than  a  few  years  ago,  rises  dramatically  withjncome. 
(See  Table  28)  All  peopte  were  able  to  respond  to  the  question:  *'Do  some  organiza- 
tions do  things  you  feel  are  particularly  important  and  worth  supporting?"  The 
distribution  of  types  of  organizations  mentioned  was: 


Religious 

16Z 

Social  welfare 

2  42 

Combined  -  United  Way 

9 

Cultural^ 

1 

ConsmniCy  organizacioir 

18 

'      Public  affaira 

1 

Health  and  medical 

58 

Environmental 

1 

Higher  education 

2 

International 

13 

Education  ^ 

2 

IC 


1973 
Total 
Family 
Income 


$200,000- 
499,999 

$500,000  or 
^Inore 

All 
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'  Tabl«  ZB 

AttitudM  Towatd  Giving,  by  Income 

Respondent  Says  He;  


Gets  Many  Gets  More  ^  Feels 

Requests  For         •  Requests  Refuses  Some        Pressure  to 

Contributions       than  Earlier    '  Organizations  Contribute 


503: 

50% 

54Z 

16Z 

63  ' 

57 

65 

21 

80 

55 

76 

22 

85 

63 

82 

27 

93 

71 

.  66 

39 

74 

85 

'36 

96 

73 

83 

32 

99 

81 

89 

28 

59% 

53% 

62% 

19% 
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Tabl«29 

Reasons  for  Refusing  Organizations,  by  Income 
(percent  who-refuse) 


Respondent  Refuses  Because; 


1973r  Solicitation 

Total  Fund  Raising.  Objectionable,' 

Family  Adninist ration  ^  Including 

Income  Costs  Too  High  High  Pressure 


Dislikes 
Goals 


Fund 

Does     Does  Not 


Does  Not 


Poor  Need  The  Things  More  Know  About  Insufficient 
Job  Money 


Important 


Less  than 
$10".  000 

$10 .poo- 

19,999 

$ao,obo- 

29.999 

$30,000- 
49,999 

\$50,T>00- 
99.999 

$100,000- 
199,999 

$200,000- 
499,<J99^ 

$500,000 
or  nore 

All 
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52 
7 

13 
9 

11 
15 
13 
6 

n 


16% 
19 
26 
12 


20 


17 


16 
18% 


12% 


12 


24 


14 
13% 


162 

21 

19 

15 

14 

14 

14 

^28 
19% 


8Z 


10 


15 
9% 


22Z 


24 


18 


23 
26 
32 
20 


4Z 


15 


17 


27 

26 

16 

19 
13% 


23Z 


0 

12% 
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However,  when  we  asked  if  there  are  same  types  of  organizations  they  refuse,  62 
percent  of  alt  people  nanied  some  -  the  higher  the  income  the  higher  the  incidence 
of  refusals.  (See  Table  28.)  When  asked  about  the  types  of  organizatbns  they 
refuse,  lower-income  people  tend  to  refuse  religibus  organizations,  middle-income 
people  refuse  community  organization  requests,  and  higher-income  people  refuse 
social  welfare,  environmental,  and  international  organizations.  '  ' 

The  reason  nwst  ofterj  given  for  refusing  charitable  requests  was  that,  the 
respondent  thoUght  that  other  charities  were  more  important,  some  23  percent  gave 
that  reason.  (See  Table  29)  Another  13  percent  said  thpy  did  not  know  much  about 
the  charity,  and  12  percent  did  not  have  the  money.  All  these  reasons  indicate  that 
respondents  had  some  competing  charitable  commitments;  they  were  not  necessarily 
QQQimt  the  charities  they  refused,  byt  they  were  more  strongly  in  favor  of  others,  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  large  number  of  people  who  mentioned  negatjve 
aspects  of  the  particular  charities  whose  solicitations  they  resisted;  19  percent 
thought  they  did  not  do  good  job,  18  percent  that  solicitations  were  too 
high-pressured  or  otherwise  objectable,  and  7  percent  that  they  spent  too  much  on 
administration  and  fund  raising.  There  is  no  particular  income  pattern  to  reasons  for 
refusals  except  that  low-income  people  say  more  often  that  they  do  not  have  the 
money. 

Around  30  percent  of  higher-income  people  feel  that  they  are  pressured  into 
giving  more  time  or  money  than  they  really  want  to  (Table  28),  The  types  of 
pressure  described  follow  ^some  interesting  income  patterns  (Table -30),  People  with 
income  below  $30,000  nfore  often  mention  that  there  is  a  quota  at  work  or  the 
money  is  Uken  out  of  their  pay  check;  this  presumably  refers  to  United  Way  drives. 
They  also  complain  3bout  receiving  unsolicited  merchandise  and  mail  and  telephone 
requesis.  People  with  income  from  $30,000  to  $200,000  mention  the  pressure  of 
direct  solicitation,  e^cially  by  friends  or  associates.  People  with^iocomes  over 
$50,000  complain  that  "they  keep  bothering  me,*'  Internal  pressure,  such  as 
•  "everyone  is  expected  to,"  or  "they  couldn^t'  get-  anyone  else,*'  and  guilt  were 
^mentioned  with  similar  frequency  among  all  incojne  groups,  (See  Table  30) 

Attitudes  of  Those^Who  Gave  $|00  or  More 

Givers  of  $100  or  more  were  asked  some  additional  questions.  With  regard  to  the 
timing  of  contributions^-  lower-and  middle-income  people  tend  to  give  when  the 
charity  makes  th<^  requests,  while  more  people  with  irKpmes  over  $50,000  say  they 
give  at  the'  end  of  the  year,  (See  Tabl^  31),  Thd  atter  possibly  balance  the 
immediate  needs  of,  the  charity  N^jth  their  Own  conve/ilfence  and  tax  considerations. 
High-incon'ie  givers  are  slightly  more  likely  tb  have  an  irjnual  giving  goal,, 

Thes^  two  pieces  'of  evidence  Indicate  that  higher-income  people'  (and  large 
givers)  Ipave  a  conscious  plan  for  their  char)table  contributions,  while  other  people' 
seem  to  take  each  request  as  it  comes  and  act  on  it  according  to  their  opinion  of  its 
merits,  ^  ^ 

In  response  to  a  direct  question,  30  percent  of  givers  in  all  income  groups  said 
there  were  some  thin^  they  did  not  like  about  the  way  their  contributions  were^- 
used.  As  jor  the  specifics,  1  3  percent  freely  mentioned  excessive  fund-raising  or 
administr^ive  costs,  7  percent  said  that  money  did  not  get  to  the  people  who  need 
it,  and  4  percent  alluded  to  a  misuse  of  funds. 

Wfien  asked  more  specifipally  whether  organizations  gave  them,  enough  informa- 
tion about  how  the  money,  was  used,  a  third  said  they  would  like  Inore  information 
about  fund»raising  and  administrative  costs  or  the  amount  of  money  that  gets  to  the 
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people  who  need  it.  jSee  Table  32)  When  we  posed  the  direct  question,  "What 
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1973 
total 
Ptaily« 
Income 

Uss  Chan 
$10,000 

/  $10,000- 

$20,000- 
29,999 

$30,000- 
49,999 

$50,000-  ^ 
99,999 

$100,000-  . 
199,999 

$200,000- 
499,999 

$500,000 
or  nore 
AH 

The  questions 
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Table  30 

Types  of  Pressure  Felt  by  Re^ondent,  by  Income 
(percent  of  those  mentioning  pressure) 

Internal;  External;  »  

Am  Expected  Direct            Indirect  - 

To;  Need  Me;  Sollclta-  .Mall,  Telephone, 

Guilt  tlon  Merchandise 


Quota 
At  Work 


.12Z 
13 
^18 
16 


14 


4 
14% 


J.. 


142 
•  18 
13 
25 
21 
25 
13 
4 

167. 


12% 

16 

13 

20 

19 


172 

31 

26 


"They 
Bother 
Me" 


222 


'  4 


0 

23% 


20 


13 


32 


42 

.  60 
18% 


"l^re^^i^r'"""  ^"i  pressured  into  giving 

^fF  YES)    "Can  you  give  tae  an  example'" 


/ 


Table  31 

Contribution  Decisions,  by  Income 
(givers  of  %100  or  more  only)' 

Tlalng  of  Coni-M>.M^^ 
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Aaount  DecfslnnA 


Annual  f^J 
JTotal  Only 


252 

22 

20 

21 
2,2 

2^ 


26 
23% 


61Z 

67 

70 

74 


66 

54 

'56 
66% 
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'our  gifts  whenever  the  various  requasts 

t  certain  tioes  of  th«  year,  or.what''" 

.u  'iw    .  "  f^^^  araount  which  you  feel  you 
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1973 

Total         Would*  Like  Amount  Spent  On: 

F9ally            Mor^  Fund  Adalnls- 

Incoae       Information  Ralsfng  tratlon 

Less  than 

$10,000          26Z  IX  ,  5X 


T«bl«32 

Attitudes  Toward  Disclosuie,  by  Income 

Information  Wanted; 


510,000- 
19,999 

$20,000- 
29',999 

$30,000- 
A9,999 

$50,000- 
99,999 

$100,000 
^99,999  » 

$200,000 
499,999 

$500,000 
or  more 

AU 
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26Z 
37 
3A 
33 
25 

21 

25 
331 


8 

3^ 


12  * 

11 

11 

n 

S 

12 
9X 


  Charities 

,f.^              How~  Do  Not 

Amount  Of      Fund  Tell  Amount 

Allocation    Honey  Golnff     Uses  Spent  Fund 

Of  Honey       To  People     Honey  Raising 


6Z  • 


11 
10 


1 

9X 


6 
It 
5 


10 

7% 


14 


2 

in 


63Z 

71 

67 

59 

55 

51 

55 
67% 


87Z 

90 

91 

93 

94 

S9' 

85 

96 
90X 


,'122 
11 

8 
11 

5 

6 

9 

5 

^>ao% 
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abo|Ut  the  amount  they  spend  for  fund-raising  -  do  they  tell  you  hovy  much  that 
\sld  two  thirds  admitted  they  did  not;  people  with  income  above  $50,000  were  a 
little  more  likely  to  know.  ,  , 

fvTearly  all  respondents  thought  that  organizations  should  be  required  to  reveal 
their  fund-raising  costs.  However,  it  would  appear  that  respondents  have  unre- 
alistically  low  estimates  of  acceptable  fund-raising  costs;  alnrwst  '40  pejrcent  of  them 


Table  33 

Acceptable  Percent  for  Fund-Rsising  Costs,  By  Income 
(givers  of  $100  or  more  only) 


1973 

Total 

Faally 

Income 

5-93: 

15-2^:; 

501+ 

DK.  NA 

Less  Chan 
$10,000 

6% 

20X^ 

127. 

•     277.  " 

5''.. 

26^  ► 

S 10. 000- 
19,999 

it 

8 

18 

I  23 

3 

'  $20,000- 
29,999 

\ 

8 

r 

> 

26 

/  17 

3 

13 

$30,000- 
«9,999 

t 

11 

21 

17 

U 

9 

$50,000- 
99,999 

13 

A'  26 

14 

3 

8 

■$100,000- 
199,99? 

5 

1^ 

"  21 

7 

3  ' 

$200,000- 
«9,999« 

5 

17 

•  30 

20 

7 

6 

$soo,ocfp 

or  moi/e 

2 

** 
U 

33 

32 

8 

0 

11 

All  '  ^  1^ 

/\  UTs 

277. 

187 

I7X 
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said  that  such  costs  should  use  up  less  than  IS  percent  of  a  charity's  receipts 
(Table  33),  and  higher-income  pepple  are  even  more  unrealistic.  CleariV,  if  charities 
are  required  ,to  reveal  their  fund-raising  and  administrative  costs,  someone  will  first 
haye  tp/either  educate  the  contributors  as  to  reasonable  levels  of  those  costs  or  else 
reduce  the  cpsts,^  ^  -      I  (  * 

Norras^.    \  ,       .  _  - 

"vXbout  a  third  of  all  people'  (more  anrKDng  high  income)  think  that  people  pay 
attention  to  what  other  people  give.  (See  FigUre  9)^This  may  give  credence  to  the 
theory  that  large  pacesetter  donow  are  important  for^fund  raising.  More  than  half  of 
all  people  thought  that  people  would  give  more  if  it  were  made  public;  curiously, 
this  view  prevailed  slightly  rmre  among  the  lower-income  groups.  Perhaps  high- 
income  donors  are  irritated  by  publicity  of  their  giving.  ,  I 
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Percent 

100 


80 


Figure  9 

Attitudes  Toward  Effects  of  Nonns  and  PuWipity,  by  Income 
(givers  of  $100  or  more) 
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AO 
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^People  Would 
^/  give  more  If 
It  were  OAde 
public . 


^V.\  il;;"    ^^0.000      $20,000    $30,000     $50,000    $100,000    $200,000    $500  000 

499,999     or  more 


Fftnlly  Incooe  In  1973 
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Personal  Involvemcrit 

As  noted  before,  the  contribution  o7  money  tends  to  go  with  the  contribution  of 
volunteer  time.  For  each  dojrar  gift  asked  about  in  detail,  we  probed  for  the  reasons 
the  respphdenrgave  to  that  charity.  In  addition,  we  asked  Wfiether  he^ad  served  on 
any  of  its  committees  in  the  last  Ave  years  and!  whether  he  personaliy^ew  anyone 
involved  rn  running  the  oVganizatijn.  (The  anajlysis  in  this  .section  uses  the  money 
gift  instead  of  the  household  as  thi  unit  of  analysis.  That  ii,  for  each  gift  of  money 
(or  property)  to  an  organization  up  to  a  maximum  of  four  per  household,  we 
e>eplore  the  reason  for  donating  a/id  the  respondent's  ties  to  the  recipient  organiza- 
tion.) -  ,     ^  ' 

When  most  people  were  asked  directly  why  [they  gave  money  to  a  certain  charity 
they  not  only  were  unable  to  give  an  answer,  but  many  also  implied  that  they  had 
never  thought  about  their  own  chariuble  mollives:  ''Why  do  I  cive^lo  ie  church?  I 
really  don't  know.  Why  c/o. I?../*  f>  ^    ^  ^..uiwi.  i 

Mpst  peopl|  said  that  they  gave  money  l)ecause  they  approved  of  the  organiza- 
tion  s  goals.  (Sei  Table  34)  Another  motive  was  receiving .^ome  benefit  from  the 
charity,  such  as  feiving  to  a  school  because  sorhepne  in  the  household  went  there  or 
even  giving  to  ia  health  organization  when  V  family  m^er  or  friend  had  'the 
disease.  Some  benefit  was  mentioned  by  nearly  half  of  the  do^rs  of  gifts  to  higher 
education  and  oVer  a  fifth  ;bf  health,  community,  oth^r  education  and  cultural 
organization  donors,  Tressure  or  a  quota  was  freely  expressed  as  a  motive\)nly  for 
gifts  to  combined  appeals  such  as  the  United  Way.  The  motivati*r%^.itearly  half  of 
religious  gifts  was^merely  thaf"We  belong  there."      ■  "  ^ 
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Table  34 

Reasons  For  Giving,  by  Donee  Organization 

(Givers  of  $100  or  more  only. 
Percent,  sums  of'first  and  second  mentions  to 
"Why  did  you  give  to  this  oigantzation?") 


Organization 
It 

Approve , 
The>  Need  Money, 
Feel  ObliRated 

Get  Some 
Benef  it 

"Be  1 0  n^s" 

Pressure, 
Quoca 

Other 
DK,  NA% 

Nurber 

of 
Gifts 

Religious 

69Z 

44% 

2Z 

6Z 

1649 

Coab  ined 

66  , 

2 

2S 

IS 

750 

Coaaounity, 
other 

77 

21 

8 

3 

14 

480 

Health 

53 

27 

2 

6 

24 

686 

Higher  education  66 

UU 

3 

? 

'  19 

441 

Other  educat  ion 

74 

29 

2 

0 

17 

133 

Social  welfare 

13 

2 

1 

16 

293 

Cultural 

75 

21 

8 

0 

12 

107 

All 

67% 

13% 

23% 

5% 

13% 

4,539 

^ach  dollar  gift  treated  as  one  unit.    Two  reasons  for  giving  to  the  organiza*- 
tionwere  alloweo.    For  example,  of  all  the  gifts  to  religious      ganliat  Ions, 
69  percent  «*re  donated  because  the  respondent  said  he  approved  of  the  orcanl 
Izatlon  or  felt  obligated. 
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Size  o£ 
Individual 
Gift 

Under  $20 

$20  -  49 

$50  -  99 

^00  -  199 

$200  -  499 

$500  -  999 

$1,000  -  4,999 

$5,000  or  raore 
All^ 


Table  35 

Reasons  For  Giving,  by  Size  of  Individual  Gift' 

(Givers  of  SlOO  or  more  only. 
,  Percent,  sum  of  first  and  second  mentions 'to 
"Why  did  you  give  to  this  organization?") 

Approve  ' 
They  Need  Money 
Feel  Obligated 

.  49Z 


Nuaber 


J 


Get  Soiae 
Benefit 

'*BelortRs" 

Pressure 
Quota 

Other 
DK,  NA 

of 

Gifts 

13Z 

1% 

7X 

34S 

252 

16 

'  5 

19  1 

343 

\" 

11 

i 

11 

'  414 : 

12 

21 

5 

12 

772! 

10 

37 

2 

8961 

9 

42 

544 

11 

47  ' 

721 

18 

23 

2 

347 

13% 

23% 

5% 

137. 

4,539 

^     tr?*  l^f,  ,  ,  IJ/. 

a.  Each  dollar  gift  treated  as  one  unit.   JUp  to    two  reasons  for  giving  to 

f  the  organization  were  allowed.    Among  a*l  1  donations  lesij  than  $20,  13  per 
were  given  (at  least  part  ly) -because  the  respondent  got  some  iLenef  it . 

b.  Includes  250  gifts,  the  sizes  of  which  were  not  ascertained.. li 
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the  distribution  of^expressed  motives  did  not  vary  much  with. income,  but  it  was 
sizejof  gift.  (See  Table  35)  People  who  gave  amount  under  $1Qp  or  over 
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$5,000  were  most  likely  to  say  they  got  some  benefit, ^and  gifts  under  $100  wen 
pTiore  often  felt  to  be  coerced  by  a  quota  or  external  pressure.    \  . . 

Clearly,  we  do  not  get  very  profound  answers  to  the  question  of  motives  witi 
these  direct  queries.  Therefore,  we  must  supplement  the  sjcant  information  receiver 
from  these  directly  expressed  reasons  by  making  some  inferences  about  probabi 
motives  from  other  evidence. 

As  noted  before,  total  dollar  giving  tends  to  be  correlated  with  total  time  giving 
When  we  look  at  each  dollar  gift  individually  in  relation  to  volunteer  time  (b' 
mcome,  organi^zation,  ^nd  size  of  gift  groups),  some  different  patterns  emerge:  2* 
percent  of_all  dollar  gifts  were  accompanied  by  some  committee  or  board  voluntee 
activity  in  the  last  5  years,  and  in  another  third  of  the  money  donat|ans,  the  dong 
at  least  knew  personally  someone  who  was  involved  in  running  ifk  organization 
These  proportions  are  positively  related  to  income;  they  are  even  more  strongi' 
related  to  size  of  the  gift  -  over  90  percent  of  the  gifts  of  $1,000  or  more  wer 


^  ,  .  Table  36       .  ^ 

Proportion  of  Dollar  Gifts  Where  Donor  Also  Involved  With  Charity, 


size  of 


By  Size  of  Individual  Gift^ 
(givers  of  $100  or  more  only) 


Ind  tvtdual 

Served  on 
Cocgatt  X^pe 

Knows 
Adnlnist  rat  Ion 

Under  $20 

37, 

107 

S20  -  49  ^ 

8 

26 

S50  -  99 

23 

$100  -  199 

16 

•  66 

^    $200  -  699 

> 

2ft       J'     •  " 

6<i 

$300  -  999 

33 

14 

$1  ,000  -  6.999 

69 

26 

^    $3,000  or  more 

36 

60 

All^ 

267. 

0 

Each  dollar  gift  treated  as  nne  unit.  Among  afK  gifts  of  $^,000  or^ore. 
^6  percent  of  the  donors  had  served  on  a  comnittee  of  the  organization  In 
the  last  J[  Ive 


years,  and  another  60  percent  at  least  knew  sorseone  who  was 
runnlng^he  organization. 

i^lfts,  the  sizes  of  w[)lch  were  not  asp 
S 


b.  IncUdes  2^0 
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erta  incd* 
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?iven  to  charities  where  the  donor  either  helped  run*it  or  knew  someone  who  die 
See  Table  36)  There  is  a  large  variation  in  the  relationship*  between  giving  morie 
and  time  among  different  types  cte/6^rganizations;  over  a  third  of' the  people  wh^ 
give  money  to  ^a  church  participate  in  running  it.  or  they  are  likely  to  kno^ 
someone  who  runs  it.  (See  Table  3^7)  Money  donations  to  higher  education  an 
other  education  are  likewise  usually  accompanied  by  volunteer  .time.  3ut,  doHa 
donatio'ns  to  combined  appeals,  health  organizations,  and_. social  welfare  charitie 
were  less  often  accompanied  by  time  donations.  *  - 

The  fact  that  some  types  of  organizations  are  more  likely  to  be  receiving  bot 
time  and  money  has  implications  for  the  possible  effects  of  tax  policy.  We^tate 
earlier,  that  if  new  policies  discourage  (or  encourage  less)  the  givingof  money, 


Tabie'af 

Proportion  of  DoUar  Gifts  Where  Donor  Also  Involved 
With  Charity,  by  Donee  Organization^ 
(givers  of  SlOO  or  more  only) 


Donee  Served  oji 


Knows 


Orsanlzatton  Cooanlttee  Administration 

Religious  ?  -               •  ^j^j 

Conbined  •  n  20 
CcRxnunity, 

other  23  27 


Health  6 


IS 


Hijgher  education                    24  42 

Education                               38       >*  33 
Social  wclfare^^  3 

Cultural                                15  35 

All                                          2UX  337. 

a.  ^  Each  gift  treated       a  unl/.    Among  all  gifts  to  higher  education. 

24  percent  of  donoi;|^«d  served  on  a  coirjnittee  In  the  Ust  5  /ears.  * 

and  another  42  pefceat  knew  soracone  running  the  organization* 
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secondary  discouragement  of  volunteer  work  might  also  follow.  But  if  the  organlza- 
:ions  that  are  getting  both  time  and  mone^  pontrlbutlons'represent  the  donors' 
lost  viUl  and  innportant  commitments,  they  may  be  the  last  to  buffer.  Money 
ontnbutions  may  mostly  be  reduced  elsewhere.  In  that  case,  the  secondary  effects 
n  volunteer  time  may  be  relatively  small  because  the  money  giving  would  be - 
'educed  much  less  In  the  very  places  where  time  giving  goes  along  with  it. 

The  main  reasons  given  for  increasing  oi  decreasing  dollar  giving  to  specific 
organizations  were  change  In  family  income  or  needs,  changes  in  the  perceived  needs 
>T  the  organization  or  change  In  interest  in  the  organization.  Very  few  people  (9 
percent  of  increasers)  mentioned  receiving  benefits  or  pressure  from  the  organization 
IS  a  reason  for  changing  their  donations' to  it. 

Clearly,  a'n  imporUnt  correlate  of  money  donations  is  having  some  sort  of 
personal  involvement  witb*  the  charity  or  the  purposes  of  the  charity,  whether  it  Is 
through  volunte^  Work,  through  receiving  past  benefits  such]  as  attendance  at  a 
-;chool>  or  through  the  more  remWe  tiet  of  having  a  friend  or  Relative  wffo  suffered 
from  the  disease  The  organization  is  fighting. 

\ 

'   ImpHcd  Motives 

Since  we  are  frequently  not  conscfous  o&our  motives  or  even  unbiased  In  our  ' 
self-appraisals'  of  why  we  do.  things  like  give  to  charity,  it  is  useful  to  see  whether, 
purposes  and  motives  can  be  inferred  from  Behavior  or  from  related  attitudes.  We 
shalf  look  first  at  \^ere  people's  time  and  money  are  given,  since  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  a  church  isj clearly  different  from  giving  to  one^s  college.  Second,  we  look 
at  some  things  which  affect,  the  cost  ofsgiving,  such  as  paid  time  off,  or  out-of- 
pocket  ^costs  of  givirjg.  time,  or  the  opportunity  cost,  for  example,  the  possibility  of 
earning  mote  by  working  for  money  Instead  of  volunteering.  Third,  we  examine  the 
relationship  between  time  and  monei^. giving,  after  a  brief  look  at  attitudes  fdward 
thfe  tax  exemption  of  property  used  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes. 
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Type  of  Donee  ,  . 

The  nature  of  the;^,organization  to  which  an  individual  gives  says  somethir 
inferentlally  about  that  individual's  motives  for  giving. 

The  percent  of  total  giving  that  goes  to  religious  organizations  declines  fair! 
dramatically  with  income  (See  Figure  2),  'Adjustment  for  the  effects  of  ag< 
education,  and  family  size  changes^the  numbers  only  slightly  and  the  shape  and  ral 
of  decline  not  at  all.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  percent  of  giving  that  goes  t 
religious  organizations  with  increasing  age  and  a  slight  decrease  with  increasir 
education,  but  both  of  these  effects  vanish  when  adjustment  is  made  for  incomi 
The  percent  of  giving  that  goes  to  religious  organizations  increases  with  increasin 
family  size  (a  Sunday  school  syndrome?)  and  adjustment  for  income  increases  th 
effect,  as  bigger  families  have  higher  incomes, 

Ttie  percent  of  giving  that  goes  to  higher  education  increases  with  income;  but,  c 
course,  the  incidence  of  college  attendance  increases  with  income.  The  percent  give 
to  different  types  of  donee  are  displayed  in  Table  38,  The  lack  of  income  trend  in  th 
percent  of  giving  that  goes  to  health  apd  medical  organizations  is  deceptive  since  w 
assigned  the  same  code  to  gifts  to. hospitals  and  to  mass-appeal  health  organization 
It  is  6ften  asserted  that  the  lower-income  groups  provide  a  disproportionate  share  c 
gifts  to  mass-appeal  ^ealth  organizations,  wHile  hospitals  receive  their  support  froi 
the  rich. 


Table  38 

a  b 
•  Shares  of  Giving  to  Different  Types  of  Major  Donee  ,  by  Income  Level 


j«£ducaclon 

Conblned 

Medical 
«  and 

y 

Other 

Not 
Identl- 

Incoae 

Religion 

^Higher 

Other 

Appeals 

Health  Culture 
'f  "■- '  "■" 

Major 

Total 

$0  -  9,999 

59  Z 

n 

OX 

0% 

2% 

% 

100% 

$10,000- 
19,999 

67 

1 

0 

3 
• 

3 

0 

4 

22, 

100 

S20.000- 
29.999 

■  59 

2 

1 , 

5  ' 

4 

0 

10 

19 

100 

S30.000- 
49.999 

42 

5 

7 

6 

3 

3 

6 

28 

100 

$50,000- 
*  99 [999 

t 

9 

1 

10 

11 

4 

19 

30 

100 

Si op. 000-  ' 
19,9,999 

10 

14^ 

5 

9 

10  '' 

6  _ 

41 

100 

$200,000- 
499.999 

8 

27 

6 

10 

11  ^ 

6 

8 

24 

100 

$500,000 
or  tBore 

9 

24 

3  . 

6 

6       r  9 

16 

27 

100 

All 

46V, 

51 

2X 

6*/. 

'  51 

2% 

8% 

ioo% 

a.    The  shares  here  arc  conputed  differently  froa  Figure  1-2.    Here  the  nucibcr  shown  lo 

Total  Gifts  tc  Donee  Type  by  Income  Claaa    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Total  Gifts  by  Income  Claaa 


Is  Average  for  Income  Group  of 


-Individual  Glfta  to  Religion 
Individual  Total 


See  Appendix  IV,  attachnent  I,  for  th^  coding  Instruction  used  to  aillocate. 
specific  organUat  lonsj  to  major  donee  categories. 

Information  as  to  donee  was  obtained  only  for  the  four  malor  gifts  of  each  donor; 
therefore  additional  givinj^  could  not  be  allocated  to  donee  categories)  , 
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centives  for  Giving' Jime  and  the  Choice  between  Time  and  Money 

If  a  person  donates  tfme  to  an,  organization,  the  cost  of  the  gift  to  him'' depends 
n  what  else  that  time  could  have  been  used  for.  We  have  assumed  in  valuing  time 
iven  that  an  alternative  was  to'  earn  money.  Since  that  earned  njoliey  would  be 
ubiect  to  tax,  the  value  of  the  time  given  is  already  tax  exempt.'Tor  those  who 
emize,  the  result  is  the  same  whether  they  give  time  or  use  the  time  to  earn 
oney  whiQh  they  give  (tax  free)  to  charity.  For  those  who  do  not  itemize  deduc- 
ions,  however,  there  is  a  tax  on  money  they  earn  and  give  to  charity,  but  not  on 
he  value  of  t^me  given.  People  who  call  for  ocfc^eJ.deductibility  of  the  value  of  time 
iven  to  charity  clearly  do  not  understand  Jhat  it  is  already  tax  free. 

For  some,  however,  their  cost  of  time  ."given  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  value 
t  the  alternative  work  for  money.  There  may  be  ancillary  out-of-pOcket  costs*  for  ' 
asoline  of  babysitters  or  materials,  on  the  one  hand,  or  paid  time  off  from  the  job 
n  th,e  other.  So  we  asked  about  paid  time  off'wherever  a  husband  or-\^ife  was 
ivmg  time,  and  we  asked  about  ancillary  costs  where  the  wife  was  doing  volt/nteer 
ork.       ^  ^\  '  °: 

Paid  tinie  off  was  rare.^pnly  6  percent  of  the  household  heads  who  gave  time 
ndicated  that  any  part  of  it  was  paid  timg^  from  a  job;  for  two  thirds  of  them 
he  amount  of  time  involved  was  less  that  50  hours.  Only  1  percent  of  the  wives 
oing  volunteer  work  said  anv\of  it  was  paid  time  off  from  a  job,  and  again  the 
mounts  were  trivial.  Clearly,  volunteer  time  is  predominantly  a  gift  by  the  worker 
ot  by  an  employer  or  corporation.  '  • 

For  wives  doing  volunteer  work,  out-of-pocket  cosfe  were  common  but  not 
ubstantial  in  amount.  Over  half  reported  some  such  costs.  They  amount  to  some 
760  million  for  the  survey  year.  (TWs  is  a  very  rough  estimate  dominated  by  a-"few 
extrapolated  to  population  totals.) 

Whether  giving  time  really  has^a  cost^ iQiegDae_earnings  depends  on  whether* 
he  individual  actually  has  an  opportunity  to  work  more  hours  (for  morteyj'than  he 
urrently  does.  So  we  asked  working  heads  of  households:  -  ' 

Do  you  have'^opportunities  to  earn  additional  income  by  working  more  or  ' 
.  taking  on  extra  work? 


Table  39 
Head's.  Volunteer  Tim^  by 
Alternative  Opportunity  to  EarrTM^^e  Money 


Hours  of 
Volunteer 
Time  Per  Year 

None 

1-49  - 
50  -  199 
200  or  oore 

(iot  ascectalned 


t<ot 
>rkinj> 


Worklnjf  put 
Could  Not 
Work  More 


765; 
9 


1 

.  100% 


682 
■^12 
11 
7 

2 

1007 


Working 
And  Could 
Work  More 

625; 
14 
11 
10 

3 

100% 


Number  of  cases 


56A 


U26I 


956 


Somewhat  less  than  hilf  the  working  heads  and  46  percent  of  all  household 
'  ^^ose  not  in  the  labor  force,  said  they  had  such  opportunities 

Table  39  shows  the  relatio,nship  between  volunteer  hours  and  the  existence  of  such 
ear-— *-rnatives  (and  i)f  an  Opportunity  cost  in  money  of  giving  the  Itime  ^ 
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Clearly  it  is  not  the  chance  to  spend  the  same  time  earning  money  that  kee 
people  from  volunteering:  those  with  such  opportunities  do  more  volunteer  wo 
rather  than  Iess,>  Those  who  do  volunteer  work  are  at  least  as  likely  to  be  workii 
full  time  (2,000  hours  a  year  or  more)  on  their  job  as  those  who  do  not  give  fr 
time. 

Respondents  were  asked  about  .opportunities  their  wives  had  for  earnii 
additional  income,  whether  or  not  their  wives  were  currently  working: 

Wof-king  wives.        Was  there  more  work  available  so  that  your  wife  cou 
have  worked. more  in  1973  if  she  had  wanted  to? 


Non-working  wives 
SRC  sample: 


Was  there  work  available  so  that  your  wife  could  ha 
worked  for  money  in  1973  if  she  had  wanted  to? 


Census  sample:        Did  your  wife  consider  working  for  money  in  1973? 

Table  40  .  • 

Volunteer  Time  by  Opportunity  to  Work  Moie 


Hours  of 
Volunteer 
Tine  Per  Year 

Working  Wife 
Could  Have 
Worked  More 

Working  Wife 
Could  Not  Have 
Worked  More 

Non-Workinp, 
Wife  Could 
Have  Worked 

Non-Working 
Wife  Could  Not 
Have  Worked* 

None 

602; 

63% 

1-^9  hours 

23 

17 

17 

1^ 

50-199  hours 

17 

\u 

16  . 

10 

200  hours  or  more 
> 

9 

r 

u 

.  10 

11 

Not  ascertained 

2 

5 

o 

3 

2 

Ail 

,  100^ 

1005: 

100% 

100%  

Nuttber  of  cases 

AOO 

A37 

716 

a,    or,  in  Census  version*  "Did  not  consider  working,"  "  hfTR  217 

Table  40  again  show^  that  it  is  the  women  with  competing  oppbrtunities  to  ear 
more  money  who  are  the  more  likely  to  be  giving  their  time  to  chaillable  organiz; 
tions  as  well.  The  differences  are  small,  but  they  certainly  indicate  tHat  working  fc 
money  does  not  compete  substantially  with  volunteer  work. 

As  with  the  husbands,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  volunteer  work  of  wlv( 
who  are  working  full  time  compared  with  those  who  are  not. 

We  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I  that  giving  time  and  giving  money  tend  to  g 
together.  Since  they  are  alternative  ways  of  giving  and  >in'ce  the  relative  price  diffei 
for  non-itemizers  who  can  give  tax-free  tinne  but  not  tax-free  money,  one  migfi 

expect  "---^   —        —  ' 

money 


some  tendency  for  non-itemizers 


to  I  give  relatively  more  time  and  lei 


However,  there  are. such  vast  diffensnces  between  people  in^tbeir  levels  c 
givmg  of  both  time  and  money  that  it  wo|ld  .require  careful  analysis  to  fin 
substitutability  even  if  \i  existed. 

Table  41  gives  the  general  pattern^  as  though  giving  of  money  and  propert 
(relative  to  average  for  one's  income  level)  depended  on  the  amount  of  time  th 
husband  and  wife  (if  any)  were  giving  J  t  is  cfear  that  those  who  are  giving  time  ar 
also  mostly  giving  more  money,  everw^Rei?Ve  take  account  of  income  in  rankin 
money  giyjng.  ^  .  -        ^         ^  .  | 

/The  Relationship  between  Tirfie  and  Money  Giving  \ 


rirtie 
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A  more  detailed  examinapon  of  the.  relationship  betyveen  the  giving  of  mone^ 
and  of  time  can  be  done  b'y  taking  the  time  as  a  ratro  \q  ''Expected,"  that  is,  th 
yerage  for  one's  education  group  an d^  then  correlating  the  two  ratios  to  see  whethe 

y  ^  28G 


Ratio  of 
Giving  to 
Expect<ft 

Less 


Table  41 

Ratio  of  Actual  to  Expected,  Money  Giving  (for  Income  Level), 
By  Amount  o^/fime  Given  by  Head  and  Wife 

Hours  of  Volunteer  -pime  Per  Year  / 
50-  100- 
199 


None 


Less  than 
50 


99 


200- 
499 


500- 
999 


1000  or 
more 


Alia 


'  than  .25 

35Z 

22% 

153; 

17Z 

10? 

12% 

10% 

27 

.25-. 49 

39 

28 

22 

20 

16 

14 

4  ^ 

31 

.50-1.49 

17 

36 

42 

32 

39 

28 

15 

25 

1.50-2.99 

7 

11 

14 

17 

18 

30 

10 

3.00 

V 

or  loore 

2 

3'  ^ 

7 

14 

17 

33 

41 

7 

Nuaber 

lOOX 

lOOZ 

1003; 

100% 

100% 
• 

lOOZ 

100% 

10^% 

of  cases  1,131 
a.     Including  sone 

435  203 
where  amount  of  time 

,285 
g  Iven 

366 
was  not 

163    .  56 
ascertained,  mtr 

2,802 
192  T8 

Doe^d  X  I  I  fn  ^"u'^        ^'^P^^  d^^"  ^^^her  than  up).  (See 

friable?)  Whe^e  .t'^"  'f'''"  ^'^'^  '^'''''^  "^^"^^  ^"^e 
•  "  »        u  I    ^^^"^^     ^  average  the  two  ratios  of  "time  to  exoected 

.me'  for  the  husband  and  wife.  The  result'of  an  extensive  search  rthat  here  are 
o  subgroups  where  the  relationship  is  negative.  There  are  groups  where  both  fyTes of 
Irh  Vnnn^?''  "^'^  for  Other  groups,  but.  the  relationship  between  the  tlSn 

a?  fl^L  k  S^^^P^'      ^^'^^''^^  '^v^'^  ^or  the  most 

art  remain  stable.  Table  42  gives  the  average  ratios  and  the  regression  slope  (effect 

Table  42 

Relative  Money  Giving  and  Relative  Time  Giving 
By  Tax  Status,  by  Education  of  Head  and  by  Age  of  Head 


n/C; Ratio  Of 
Giving  to 
«        Averapo  for 
Inconc  Class^ 


Tax  Status  * 

Non- filers 
Filers  and 

did  not  Itenlzc  deductions 
It^nlzers 

Education  of  Head 
Not  a  high  school  graduate 
High  school  graduate 
College  graduate 
Advanced  degree 

Age  o;f  Head 
19-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 

75  or  older  '  ^  . 

a.  Rat^ios  greater  than  fo  truncated  to  lo, 

b.  Averaged  for  head  and  wife  (if  wife  pre 


.57- 

.62 
1.28 

.85 
.93 
1.19 
1.22 

.57 

.91 

.96 
1.27 
1.08 
1.58 


T/T*RatIo  of 
Tlmf  Given  to 

Avoraco  for 
Ediicat |on  Cla.ss 

.48 

.45 
1  14 

.67 
.81 
1.03* 
•  1.10 


-.58 
.09 
.84 
.84 
.80 
.72 


Change  In  r;/c 

If  T/T  Chnngos 

(RoRre8«!lon 
.  5.l5££i_„ 


ler^). 


.06 


.26 
.30 


.28 
.24 

.44 


•  .21 
.31 
.20 
.43 
.37 
.14 
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of  eiving  timt  on  giving  money)  for  three  tax-status  groups.  Non-itemizers  and  npn. 
nJXve  an  incentive  to  give  iime  which  is  "tax  exempt"  rather  than  money  wh>ch 
not-  yet  they  show  about  the  same  mix  of  time  and  money  ai the  rtemizers. 

Indeed,  the  itemizers,  for  whom  giving  money  as  well  as  tii»  is  tax  exempt,  ar« 
nearly  3s  f^ above  average  in/their  time  giving^  in  money  givmg  ^'^''^'f' " 
who  might  be  expected  to  substitute  the  tax-exempt  time  for  the  taxable  mone^ 
seem  to  be  farther  below  average  in  time  given  than  in  inoney  given.  ,. 

The  same  table  shows  that  people  with  more  education  give  more  time  and  mon 
money;  and,  withfn  each  group,  the  more  time  an  individual  g'ves  the  more  money 
he  or  she  gives.  The  regression  ^slopg  is  steeper  for  the  more  highly  educated  but 
perhaps  only  because  of  different  vari|noes  in  amounts. 

With  different  age  groups,  howevsP,  we  have  different  pattems  or  mfxes  of  time 
and  money  (Table  42).  There  is  a  tendency  for  older  people  to  give  more  money, 
relative  to  their  income,  but  not  to  give  more  time,  restive  to  their  education.  I  He 
fact  that  families  cut  back  their  time  giving  as  th»y  get  older  but  do  not  reduce 
their  dollar  giving,  relative  to  their  income,  is  hardly,  a  substitution  of  money  tor 
lime  in  response  to  price  differences.        .  ,      u     <•    u-  u  r  1  ^ 

Figure  10  shows  pairs  of  groups-one  of  which. itemized,  the  other  ot  which  tiled 
and  did  not  itelijze-and  gives  the  average  ratio  of  money  giving  to  expected  (tHe 
average  for  the  individual  incpme  group)  and  the  ratio  of  time  given  to  expected 
(the  average  for  the  education  group),  the  latter  averaged  for  head  and  wife, where  a 
wife  was  present.  Very  large  money  giving  ratios  were  -truncated  at  ten  tinges 
expected  to  avoid' distortion.  Looking  first  at  the  full  sample,  the  average  itemizer 
gave  14  percent  more  time  thaa  expected  and  28  percent  more  moupy,  while, the 
average  non-itemizing  filer  gave  55  percent  less  than  the  expected  amount  of  time 
and  38  percent  less  than  the  expected  amount  of  money.  One' could  hardly  have 
come  closer  to  perfect  tomplementarity,  which  is  represented  by  a  45  degree  angle 

on  the  figure.  ,  *       .,  .     1   ^' '  •  u 

Other  major  subgroups  which  differ  greatly  in  their  overall  leveKof  giving  both 
time  and  money  are  also  plotted.  For  the  older  (55+)  higher  income  ($10,0)0  or 
/  more)  the  money  given  appeSifltfr  be  affected  more  than  the  time  by  itemization 

status,  but  they  still  both  move  "in  the  same  direction. 

Within  each  of  the  groups  there  is  also  a  positive  correlation '^t.ween  the  relattye, 
money  given  and  the  relative  time  given,  except  for  the  older,  upper-incorhe, 
hon-itemizers,  of  whom  there  are  only  95,  where'there  is  a  nonsignificant  negative 
correlation.  '  j  '  ♦ 

All  this  long-run  complementarity  between  giving  time  and  money  does  not 
prove  that  in  the  short  run  discouraging  the  giving  of  n^ney.will  also  discourage 
Igiving  lime  Certainly  foriaj  few  who  understand  the  economics  and  have  real 
opportunities  to  substitute  tihie  for  money,.t«ie  "substitution  effect"  might  at  least 
partially  offset  the  compleWntarity,  but  it  is' at  least  credible  that  because  of  both 
■  impeftect  substitutability  ih  be  short  run  and  psychological  complementarity  in  the 
long  Un,  discouraging  givin^'mohey  may  also  have  a  social  cost  inAss  volunteer 

'    time.  '  . 

Statistical  estimates  using  "least  squares"  procedures  are  sub)ec«b  distortior 
Jironi  extreme  cases,  yet  the  aggregate  effects  and  estimates  need  to  W  accoimt  81 
the  few  large  givers  of  time  or  money,  and  transformations  such  as  ISgarittims  tac« 
difficulties  with  zeroes.  So  in  addition.to  examining,  the  unadjusted  ratios  we  triec 
(1)  truncating  ratios  greater  than  ten  to  make  them  equal  to  ten,  then.(i; 
eliminating  the  zeroes  to  see  whether  the  correlation?  between  giving  more  mone^ 
than  expected  and  giving  more  time  th^n  expected  woijld  be  higher.pr  lower  f 01 
those  who  were  doWg  both.  If  there  were  substitution  of  one  for  the  other,  it  migh 
be  expected  to  be  among  those  who  were  doing  some  of  both.  ■ 
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Figure  10 

-Patterns  of  Giving:  Money  and  Time"  by  itemizing  Status  for  Various  Subg: 
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Iceaizers 


/ 

Did  Noc  .icctalze 
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55  or  old^r  and 
intone  under  510,000 


f  iceaiz'ed 

/  -  l' 

/  55  or  older 


/ 

/  ^ 
+1  5 


Ic&nized 


''^55  or  o"Wer  and 
incorae  SIO.OOO  +  ~ 


^•All  Itemlzers 


+1.5 


ytj\  Tloc^  GlvenZ/^verage 
f  for  Education 


+.5 


G/6:  Giving/Average 
for  Incom«  Class' 


•  'a  ^'^"^^'"S  'arg^  g'vers  reduces  %  high  ratios  of  the^itetnizers  and  the  better 
educated  and  the  particular  age  groups  where  giving  of  money  or  time  are  greatest, 
bm  It  dofis  not  alter  the  pattern  tliat  the  groups  that  give  relatively  more. money 
give  relatively,  more  tmie  as  well,  nor  the  irtipressfon  ^hat  as  people,  get  older  th^y 
Tabin3)^°  ^'^^  money?  relative  to  their  income,  but  give  less  time.  (See 

Looking  only  at  those  'who  give  both  some  money  ^nd  some  time,  however' 
shows  that  the  age  pattern  results  ^pm  fewer  giving  any  time  at  all  among  the^oldjei^ 
T        fL°  "giv.fng  ipcreasingly.  more.  Among 

the  42  people  75  years  old  or  older  Vho  are  giving  both  tjme  and  money, ihere^  a 
weak,  nonsignificant,-, negative  association  between  the  amount' of  tlijje  and  the. 
antount  of  tnoney  given  relative  to  e^cpeefgfJions.  Byt  the  overall  pattern  of  positivfe 
relati^ships  holds  for  those  who  do  somcof  both  kinds  of  giving  (Table  43): 

1'%.  *  *  •  '  <  • 
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•    Tabit  43  '      .  1 

Effects  on  Complementarity  Substitution  Patterns  of  Truncating  the  Top 

*                                                      or  EInninating  the  Zeroes  •  ' '  '  '   \  ' 

*-  Slopes  (Increase  In  ^ 

Giving/Expected  , 

As  Time  •  Ratio  of  Average  Ratios 

*a£  Given/Expected  Rises)*      Average  Money /Expected       Average  Tiae/ExpecteJ   Money/Tine  

Ratios    Not  Truncated         RatioA    Not  TruncateT"      Ratios  Not  Truncated  '  Ratios       Not  Truncated 

•     Trun-                  Non-          Trun-                   Non-        Trun-  Non-  Trun-  -  Non- 

,cated     *          Zeroes     ^jMted            >    Zeroes        cated  Zeroes.  cated  Zeroes 

At_10_     Ml       Onay       ,  .Afa(^     All       Only         ^t  10  All       Only  At  10  All  Only 

18- .21        il5       .12             .57        .60       1.08           .58  .66-     1,64  .98  .91    '  .66 

35-^^          -31         -21       .18             .91         .93   "  Ui*i       „  1*  08  1.33       2.57  ,84  .70    *  .55  • 

*5-5A          .20        .M       .08             .96        .97       1.30            .34  ^93  .   1.87     *  1.14  1.04  .70 

55-64          .43        .26       .19           1.27       1.32    ,2.i2           .84  1.00       274^  1.5L   '^..,1.32  .88 

65-74*         .37        ,24       .27       ,    1.08       1.14       2.02           .80  .92  ^    2.89  1.35    '      1.26  .70 

75+  »1*         .11     -.07  1.57       1.74       2.92  ^72    ^     .87       3.49  2.18       *  2.00  .84 
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The  complementarit>Nif  time  and  money  may  'be  at  least  partly  on  the  organiza- 
tion  or  demand  side.  Some- things  require  manpower  rather  than  money-advisory 
board^  sohcitors,  teachers.  Indeed,  we  asked  people  who  did  give  time.*^ 

Do  you  sometimes  volunteer  time  to  religious  or  other  chaHtable  organizations 
when  you  would  rather  give  money?  .  \ 

»    •    "       ' '  '  '      .        •  \ 

(IF  YES)     Why  do  you  continue  to  give  time? 

If  you  gave  the  money  instead,  would  the  |^>rganization  pay  someone 
to  do  the  work,  or  would  they  s^W  rely  on  |olunt^er§^ 

Seventeen  percei^t  (234  cases)  said  they  did  give  time  Aen  they  would  preVer  to 
give  mon^y;  their  reasons  were  largely  that  they  were  expected  to^io  it  or  someone 
had  to.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  them  said  'that  if  they  did  not  give  the  time^he 
organization  woul(t  still  rely  on  volunteers  rather  than  pay  someone  to  do  the  woV 
At  the  upper  income  levels,  a  similar  differential  price  for  giving  time  and  mone 
arises  for  whose  who  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  use  charitable,  deductions  t 
n\^^i^^^^y^^^  l!"'^^^''-  '^^^^^  ^^^^''5  wfio  fiave  appreciated  property  thiy  cai^ 
fZtTJjT^i  T^,^'^''''  '"^T"'^'  g.ving>money.  If  time^nd  mon^were 
w  h     i  ^"""P  ."''^^^      expected  to  give  less  mpney  but  frtbre  time, 

f  t   AA   u  ^""'^'^^  "^^''^  '"^^^y  P'"s  assets  and  less  time.  In  fact,  a 

Table  44  shows,  those  who  have  found  the  minimum  tax  provision  applying  feive 
less  money,  byt  |hey  also  give  less  time  in  almost  the  same  fetio;  and  those  with 
special  categories  of  income  which  imply  the  ownership  of  appreciated  assets  give 
.more  mpney,  but  they  also  give  more  time.  •  .  •  ^ 


Table  44    .       ^  v, 
Relative  Money  Giving  and  Relative  Time  G^^ng 
By  Tax  Situatioti  and  Sources  of  loctftne 


O/G 

Ratio  of  Giving 
to. Average .for 
Income  (^a-ss 


Minimum  tax 
provision  appll^d^' 

No,  but  had  an  IntercSc  v 
In  real  estate  or  other 
properties  (tax 
shelter)  Investments 

Mo^  but  had  -an  Incorporated 
business,  farm  or  partner- 
ship, or  realized  capital 
gains  or  losses  *  • 

,  -«Vone  of  the  above  * 

*.    Asked  of  Census  sample*  only* 
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1.57 


1.55 


T/T  - 

Ratio  of  Time  Chang*  in  fc/G 

Given  CO  Average  if  t/T  Changes 

for  Education  Class  (Regression. Slope) 


.86 

t 

1.46 
,74 


.07 

.OS 
.18 


•Summary  of  the  Relationship  between  Time  and  MoffeyrGrvihg* 


■  We  can  thihk  of  individuals  substituting  time  for  money,  or  mpney  for  time  in 
their  giving,  or  we  can  think  of  groups  facing  different  situations  giving  more  time 
rather  th^n  money,  or  vice  versa.  We  have  sy.stematically^ransacked  the  data  lookinjj 
for  both  individual  and  group  substitutions.  Individual  substitutions  should  be 
evidenced  .by  a  negative  .correlation  between  time  and  money  given,  at  least  after  we 


Table  ,45 


Attitudes  Tow^d  Property  Tax  Exemption  of  Buildings  Used  for  Religious  or  Charitable  Purposes 
(Excludes  non-fUers;  Survey  Research  Center  sample  only) 


Attitude 

No 

Preference 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Episcopalian 

Preabyteriarf 

Good  Idea 
Bsd  idea 

43  Z 

wx 

17 

19 

t  • 

31 

22  " 

Pro-con 

u 

6  . 

5 

16  ; 

'  5 

Ho  vplnion 

o 

13 

9 

.    *  11 

5 

17 

t\        /  Number  of 
cases 

• 

»  100 

267 

.  23& 

51 

*  » 

103 

"  Lutheran/ 

Jevlah 

r 

Other 

Qathollc 

All 

$2X'V 

6ff 

™^69r*' 

632  • 

.    30  ^ 

30 

16 

21 

3 

5 

7 

6 

9 

15" 

8 

10 

r 

W 

89 

311 

420 

,1887 

4  , 
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removed  the  effects  of  income  on  money  giving  and  of  education  level  on  time 
given  and  reduced  the  po^sibTnty  of  other  spurjous  positive  correlations  between . 
givmg  time  and  giving  money,  by  iCTolung  at'  nan-owly  defined  population  sub- 
groupv  Group  substitution  should^be  evidenced  by  finding  some  groups  that  are  rela- 
tively large  givers  of  money,  compared  with  their  giving  of  time,  and  others  that  are  i 
large  givers  of  time  rather  than  money.'  .  . 

.   The  results  are  an  impressive  case  for  the  complementarity  of  giving  tirne^^d 
money  \f  there  are  "substitution  effects'*  from  different  tax  treatment  of  the  two  ^ 
for  non-itemizers,  they  ar^  overwhelmed  by  the  powerful  differences  between 
people  and  between  groups  in  their  general  altruisrh,  expressed  in  tipio  and  money 
and  perhaps  by  the  need  of  organizations  for  both  lime  and  money  gifts. 

Tax  Exemption  of  Pr^erty  Used  for  Religious,  Educational,  or  Charitable  Purposes 

_While  it  is  clearly  not  wise  to  make  public  policy  with* polls,  particular^  in 
^omplex  jssues,  it  did,  seem  useful  to  assess  popular  attitudes  toward 'one  tax 
<jbsiay,  not  to  individual  givers  tut,  to  organizations  directly  and  not  from  the 

federal  government  but  from  ^ocal'-governments.  In  the  SurveV  Research  sample 

only,  we  asked:  *       ^  ' 

As  you  know,  there  is  no  property  tax  on  buildings  used  for  religious  or  • 
educational  or  charitable  purposes.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  idea  or  a  bad 
idea? 

•       -  ^  J/ 

The  question  was  restricted  to  property  used  for  defined  purposes,  not  property 
owned  by  chantable  organizations  engaged  in  some  profit-making  pursuits  unrelated 
to;  their  ostensible  purposes.  Some  of  the  latter  is  taxed  anyway,  and  a  majority 
mfight  be  expected  to  favor  taxing  it.  ^ 

Actually,  a  substantial  majority  favored  a  continuing  exemption  of  property  used  * 
for  chantable  purposes,  and  this  was  true  of  those  in  every  religious  denomination 
except  the  Episcopalians.  It  was  not  that  Episcopalians  \Yere  so  much  more  likely  to 
say  It  was  bad;  they  were  more  likely  to  give  qualified  answers,  saying  it  depended 
or  was  both  good  and  bad.  Among  those  few  (1O0  cases)  who  claimed  to  have  no 
religious  pretei-ence,*  omitting  those  with  no  opinion,  or  qualified  answers,  there 
wer?  still  slightly  more  favoring  the  exemption  than  opposing  it.  (See  Table  45) 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  people  are  more  likely  to  favor  something  that 
already  exists  than  some  proposed  new  thing,  and  generally  more  likefy  to  favor 
things  than  oppose. -tl^em.  But  there  is  clearly  no  substantial  opposition  to  the 
present  subsidy  of  good  works  through  exemption  from  local  property  taxes.  * 

'  ^  '    '  '  .  '     ^-^^   .  - 

Other  Motives  for  Giving  Inferred  from  Correlations  with  jXctui^  giving    •  • 

We  have  already  covered  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  irthd'^\a;^.related  motives  and 
m  the  present  chapter. the  nnotives  given  by  direct  flw^iUimaifattitudes,  purposes 
involvement  and  those  implied  by  the  mix  of ,d6ni^#ncf'^i^^ 
time  and  money  giving.  What  is  leU  is  an  examinSt^\of  some  other  characteristics 
associated  With  the  level,  of  relative  giving.  *    ^'  ^       .     .  ^ 

\ 

Givihg/Exfiect^d  Related  to  VaridusXharacteristits 

Since  income  Is  the  nrwst  important  determinant  of  giving,  we  again  use  as  our 
measure  not  absolute  giving  but  the  ratio  of  each  household's  annuaJ  contribution 
to  th^"'ave(jage  for 'their  income  group^'^estimated  from  the  same  surVey  data.  We  use 
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our  best  estimate  of  giving,  though  preliminary'  analysis  wijh  other  estimates  and 
with  .the  Survey  Research  Center  sample  onty  indicate  that  "the  results  do  not 
depend  on  minor  adjustments  of  the'data.  (See  Appendix  III  for  the  two  sets  of 
ave^ages  used,  the  second  from  the  Survey  Research  Center  sample  only,  to.  be  used 
when  we  want  to  look  at  questions  asked  only  in  that  sample.) 

We  have  already  noted  that  age  and  education  are  alsb'  related  to  giving,  though 
the  latter  mostly  affects  the  giving  of  time.  Figure  1^  shows  the  age  pattern,  whrch 
becomefcs  stronger  and  more  systematic  aftef  adjustment  for,  other  characterjstics^ 
related  to  age.  tn  particular,  the  unadjusted  data  hide  some  ^effect  becau^  older' 

,  Figaro  11  *° 
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a.    Adjusted  for  the  e*ftects-  of  assets,  education,  number  of  deperidents, 
scx/r^arltal  status  7>t  head. 

Explanatory  power-b'ef ore  adjustacnt  (eta^)  =  .043  .  J^^^J ^ 

■  Explanatory  power  after  adjustnenk  <beta^)  =  .051       '         »       -  ' 
\  %  ,  . 
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people  are  less  educated,  but  education  is  associated  with  more  giving.  (Older  pe^ople 
also  hav§  lower  income,  but  that*effecrt  was  already  taken  care  of  by  looking  not  at 
absolute  giving, but,givtng*re1ative  to  others  in  the  same  income  group.) 
.  If  income,  age,  and  education  are' indicators  of  ability,  capability,  or  visibility, 
marital  status  and  family  size  might  "be  considered  indicators  of  comj>eting  demands 
on  income  or  competing  responsibilities,  lo  fact,  however,  single  men  give  Jess, , 
^  Hative  to  their  income,,  but  single  women  do  not.  While  families  of  thre.e  and  four 
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Ratios  of  Giving  to  Avetage  for  Income  Class  Unadjusted 
and  Adjusted  by  Conelation,  by  Length  of 
Residence,  Education  and  Family  Size 

\  '  *  '  Average,  Adjusted 

for  Other  Related 
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Explanatory  Power  *' 

(eta  squaVed  and  beta  squared) 
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Single  HeatT  

Not  a  high  school  graduate 
High  school  graduate 
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(mduding  outside  def>endents),  who  have  chlldrerrln  most  case^,  give  slightly  less 
than  smaller  families,  It  Is  the  largest  families  who  give  the, most,  relative  to  thelY 
incomes.  (See  Table'46)  .Adjustments  for  other  characteristics  again  reduce  the 
effect  to  insignificance.  ^  -  / 

Another  kind  of  fartilly  obligation-having  children  In  private  or  parochial  schools 
Awith  tuition  to  pav^)-ha(i  no  apparent  effect  on  current  giving  nor  did  the 
expectation  of  having  to>foVide  more  support  for  parents  or  other  relatives.  (The 
question  was:   Do  you  have  parents  or  other  relatives  Avho  may  need  more  financial ' 
help  from  you  in  the  fiiture?")* 

What  else^seems  to  matter?  We  saw  earlier  that  giving  time  to  organ izaticins  is 
asperated  with  giving  money,  but  it  Is  also  true  that'tffose  who  give  time  helping 
indivrduals-outslde  the  household  also  give  more  money  to  charitable  organizations 
Those  who  give  money  to  nondeductible  organizations  llkd  political  parties  also  give 
more  (relative  to  their  income,  remember)  to  deductible  organizations.  Indeed,  the 
average  ratio  of  givfng  to  expected  (for  income  group)  Is  1.41  for  those  who  say 
they  give  to  nondeductible  causes  and  0.92  for  those  who  say  they  do'not 


Background  tractors  and  Dynamics  * 

•  While  we  cannot  untangle  the  dynamics  of  becoming  altruistic,  If  that  is-what  the' 
increased  giying  with  advancing  age  implies,  we  ean  ask  whether  family  background 
or  childhood  experience- had  any  persistent  effect  on  current  giving 
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^  Age  can  be  interpreted  in  various  ways-as  an  indicator  that  6ther  demands  on 
,  lacome ,  (for  chjl,dren*s  education,  retirement,  and  so  for^)  are  decreasing,  as  a 
'separation  of  historical  generations  which  may  differ  and  indicate  real  permanent 
chahges  passmg  through  the  popi/lation,  or  as  the  putting  down  of  roots  and  the 
development  of  habits. of  giving.  If  the>higher  giving  of  older  people  simply  reflects 
the  accumulatiort  of  commitments  from,  living  a  long  tinne  in  the  same  area,  one 
would  expect  that  peopfe 'would  give  more  the»  longer  they  had  lived  in  the^  same 
neighborhood.  Tabje  46  shows  *that  although  ^'they  do,  the  effect  is 'substantially 
reduced  by  taking  account  of  age  differe/ices  and  some  other* characteristics.  There 
IS  no  apparent  association^  even*  generally^  between  giving  and  the  number  of' 
different  states  op  countries  bur  respondent  reported  they  had  lived  in.  ^, 

The  unadjusted  data  seem  to  indicate  that  college  graduates  give  20  percent  more 
and  those  with  advanced 'degrees  30  percent  more,  even  allowing  for  their  higher 
incomes.  Adjustments  forpther  t-hings  reduce  this  effect  substantially  (Table  46). 
There  are  some  characteristics  that  can  be, assumed  to  jndicate  that  the  reported 
^  income  for  1973  was  not  an  ideal  measure  of  ability, to  give.  (We  have  already  de^It 
.with  characteristics- associated  with  tax  advantage^.]  For  example,  the  unemployed 
gave  less  and  the  retired  more  than  their  income  would  call  for,  presumably  because 
of  the  added  uncertainty^the  unemployed  face  and  the  fact  that  the  retired  do  not ' 
have,  to  .save  out  of  current  income  for  their  retirement.  Those  with  substantial 
assets  gave  more,  pfesomably  because  assets  proviiie  security  in  addition  to  the, 
jncome  they  produce  (or  perhaps  because  fn  any  reported  income  group  those  with 
more  assets  might,  h^ve  a  higher  income  than  thos^^jtho^i^^^hem).  Age  also  is 
associated  wi'th  accumujation  of  assets  but,  eve'n.  mor-^lian  with  edu^tioQ.  adjust- 
ment for  ,age  and  other  characteristics  redjJtes ,  tf^  estimated'  ^Sset/eyect  to 
insignificance.,  '       ^   Vv^^^'^V.     '  >/' 

Growing  up  on  a  farm  seems  to  be  'assc^llfed*^With  T^fg^f-wrent  giving,  25 
.    percent  above  average,  but  it  appears  to  be  sma^J-town  background  that  is  associated 
,    with  .below-average  giving,  not  growing  up  in  a  big«city.  iVhere  the  family  nc^v 
lives— large  city  or  sma-ll-appears  Xo  have  no  relationship  to  the  current  level>  of 
-  giving.  .  ^ 

*      Perhaps  the  most  obvious  question  is  whether  people  ^arn  the  habit  of  givjng 
from  their  parents.  So  we  asked;   *        •  * 

Survey  Research  '    Did  your  parents  contribute  regularly  tp  religioys  or  chari- 
** Center  sample:  ■      table  organisations  when  you  were  living  with  therjf? , 

Censu^sample:        When  you  ^  were  grpwmg  Up,  did  your  parents  contribute 
regularly  to'charitable'or  reli^ious'o^jganizations? 

T'tlose  who  said  "yes"  also  reported  slightly  more  giving  (1.05  peccent  of  expectecj . 
versus  0.88),  but^e  difference  is  not  statistically  significant! 

,  Parents  may  also' set  standards  of  consumption  which  would  compele  with  philan-* 
thropy,  so  we  asked:       ^         *  .  .  ^ 

Were  your  parents  poor  when  you  were  growing  up,  pretty  well  off ,^ or  what?  ^  ' ,  ^ 

,  Again,  the  differences  w^re  in  the  dir^tion  one  would  expect  if  parental  income 
set  standards  for  consumption,  father  than  philanthropy,  but  they  were^'statistically 
not  significant: 

s 

Average  Ratio  of  Giving.        Kurnber  of  - 
'   *  Parents  vereV  to  Expected         *  .       ♦  Cases  ^ 

Poor  .  ,     f.05  ^     1198  .       •        '  • 

Average,  it  varied  1.00  *  953- 

\  Prett'y  well  off  0.85*  '*       529      »  * 
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Similarly,  those  with  very  well  educated  fathers  could  be  expected  to  give  less  if 
the  education  led  to  affluent  standards  of  consumption/or  morfe  if  it  led  to  higher 
standards -of  j-esponsibility  for  others.  In  fact,  those  whose  fathers  were  college 
graduatp  gave  0.81  of  expected,  white  those  whose  parents  had  an  advanced  decree 
gave  1.31  of  expected.  *  '  *  ^ 

Finally,  in  the  Survey  Research  Center  sample  only,  we  asked  how  often  the 
respondent  vijent  to,churcf>  when  he  was  growing  up.  Those  who  said  they  went 
more  than  once  a  yveek^  were  currently  giving  1.39  of  tHe  average  for  their  income 
groups.    '  ,  .  .         °  ^ 

'  s 

Environmental  Influences  and  Reference  Groups 

We  have  already  noted  that  current  place  of  residence  (city  size)  seems  to  have 
no  effect  on  giving.^  We  introduced  fo^r' measures  relating  tb  the  county  in  which 
our  respondents  lived,  6n  the  hypothesis  that  they  might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  needs  for  local  philanthropy  or  with  the  standards  and  norms  of  local  giving 
The  measures  were:  (1^)-  the  pefcent  of  families  in  the  county  with  incomes  below 
the  official  poverty  level  for  families  of  their  composition,  (2)  the  percent  of 
families  in  the  county  with  incomes  over  $25,000,  (3)  the  expenditures  of  the  local  • 
governments  per  capita,  (4)  thd  percent  of  the  local  government  expenditures  that 
were  for  welfare.  (See  Ap()encJix1V,  variables  537-546  for  a  description.) 

While  the  results  are  again  at  the  borderline  of  statistical  significance  they  farm 
a  meaningful  pattern:  'People  tend  to  .give  more, in  counties  with  more  poor  families 
and  ess  m  counties  where  there  are  many  high-income  households.  They^tend  to 
give  less  ,n  counties  where  local  government  ejtpenditures  per  capita  are  larger  and 
where  the  fraction  of  those  expenditures  that  are  foe  welfare  is' larger. 

Apparently  need  matter^,  but  having' high-income  people  , around  does  not  set 
high.er  standards  for  others'  giving.  Perhaps  govemmental  responsibility  is  a 
substitute  for  priv^ate  responsibility.  Of  course,  a  gfeat  deal  of  philanthropy  is  not 
redistribution  td  the  poor,  so  one  would  not  expect  these  relationships  to  be  strong. 

Finally,  whether  ft  be  considered  family  background,  environmental  influence-  or 
a  reference  group  effect,  religious  preference  mjght  be  expected  to  affect  giving 
evert, w.hen  we  include  non-religious  giving.  The  question  was  asked  only- in  the 
Survey  Research  Centersample  bef;ausf  of  government  prohibitions  about  sensitive 
questions.  Actually,  the  differences  in^^agg,  relative  to  income,  were  small  The 
tpiscopahans  and  members  of  smaller  i^p^fif'sects^tie  more  than  expected,  by 
about  30  percent,  the  Qtholics  Ipsj  by  a,bout  17  fent,  and  those  with  no 
religious  preference  or  "other"  (Hindu,  Moslem,  etc.^-^e  39  percent  Ibss. 

Another  Look'At  Variables  Other  Than  Income,  Age,  an^Educati6n  " 

Almost  everi'  variable  that  orte  might  think  of  for  explaining  charitable  giving  is 
correlated  with  income,  age,  or  education  -  or  all  three\-  so. we  must  eitfier 
analyze  all, factors  simultaneously  or  ask  whether  the  a^ditienal  'explanatory 
variables  can  explain  any  residual  .differences  that- could  nbt  be  attributed  to 
income,  age,  or  education.  We  have  reported  earlier  some  analysis  .that*  takes  account 
of  income  by  looking  at  giving  relative  to  the  average 'foe  feacrhousehold's  income 
class,  and  sojne ,  analysis  that,  takes  account  simultaneously  of  other  things  by  a 
multiple^ regression  on  that  same  "relative  giving."  ,  \  .  '  ■ 

*AJ  a  final  assessment  of  a  whole  range  of  possible  hypotheses  and  a  rathei"  .tight  ' 
test,^we  have  done  multivariate  analyses  of  money  given,  head's  time  given,  and 
wifes  Vme;  where  the  dependent  variabje  Jn.  each  of  the  three  analyses  is  the 
unexpla\jied  residual  after  removing  the  effects  of  income,  age,  and  education  ' ' 

erIc-  -as?      '   .  -  ■ 
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We  first  correuVdyach  of  the  three  "giving**  variable>  with  income,  age,  and 
education' categories  simultaneously,  then  for  each  household  calculated  the 
difference  (resjdual) between  the  value  predicted  by^the  regression  equation  and  the 
'household's  actual  giving.  ' 

The  restduals  were  adjusted  *in  two 'ways  to  avoid  statisticai  difficulties,  Firsty 
since  giving  of  money  or  time  cannot  be  less  than  zero  and  since  a  regression  that 
assumes  additive  effects  of  income,  age,  ancl  education  ignore*  this  restriction,  some 
/-predicted  values*'  can.  be  negative.  The  problem  is  less  serious  with  categorical 
.predictars  ^income  dasSes  rafher  than  dollar  income),  but  it  still  remains.  We  have 
'used  the  traditional  'limited  dependent  variable"  approach  of^reating  all  predictions 
less  than  zero  as  zero.  If  .a  household  has  such  low  income,  age,  and  education  that 
the  equation. would  have  predicted  them  as» giving^ -$50  but  they  actually  gaVe  110, 
, We  treat  this  as  an  unexplamed  deviation  in  giving  of  +$10,  not  +$60.  A  similar 
adjustment. was  made  in- the  case^  of  the  two  measures  of  volunteel"  time. 

Second^  in  th?  case  of  money,  but  not  tinje,  there  are  such  vast  differences  in 
scale  and  s.uch  extreme  values  that  least  squares  statistical  procedures  tend  to  be 
dominated- by  a' few  extreme  cases.  Those  cases  often  involve  conceptual  oi> 
i^easurement  difficulties  ay  well-ah  unusual  year,  for  instance.  Hence  any  hesidual 
deviations  in  dollar  giving  largeh  than  Hlv5,000  or  smaller  than  -$15,000 'were 
changed  to  +$15,000  or  -$15,000,  leaving  those  households  represented^  but  not 
dominating -the  results.  •  - 

The  results  are  impressively  conclusive.   (Spe  Table  47)   Using  the  same  24 
predictors  to  explain  each  of  the  3  residuals  yields  an  «ciju6ted      of  only  .002  for 
,  dollar  giving,  .026  for  head*s  time,  and  .051  for  wife's  time  (Table  47),  that  is,  we 
explain  zero,  3,  and  5*percent  of  the  remaining  variance,    '       -         -  ' 

We  have  already  discussed  the  pattern  of  effects  of  income,  age,  and^  education 
and  need  not  repeat  thafThe  interpretation  of  the  other  candidates  for  ^explaining 
giving  requires  that  for  those  vyith  some  visible  net  explanatory  power,  (beta- 
squared)  in  accounting  for  the  residuals,  we  examinfe  the  pattern  and  direction  of 
the  effects,  -  '  ' 

We  5tart  with  the  giving  of  money:  The  effect  of  itemizing  deductions  is  as 
expected  and  might  be  considered  a*  low  (downward  biased)  esti;nate  of  the 
aggregate  effect,  ^he  difference  in  the  residuals  between  itemizers  and  non-itemizers 
($94  unadjusted  and  $1^9  after  adjustments  for  23  other  characteristics  including 
home  ownership)  implies  a  $3  billion  to  $5  billion  effect  on  giving,  if  we  assume 
that  the  half  of  the- households  who  itemized  in  1973' were  tq  lose  that  right  and 
behave  like  the  other  half  who  did  not.  ^ 

Those  who  report  they  qualified  for  'the  minimum  tax  provision  (had  preference 
income  or  so  many  deductions  that  they  would'not  have  j^ad  a(hy  tax  to  pay  except 
*  for  that  new  provision)  were  giving  nearly  $1,000  less  than  ordinary  households, 
both  before  and  after  adjustments,  but  they  were  considerably  less  than  1  percent 
of  all  households. 

-  None  of  the  other  22  characteristics  of  respondents  or  their  environments  had 
any  statistically  significant  effect,  and  even  the  borderline  "effects  were ,  not 
systematic  and  regular.  Whatever  it  .is  in  people's  experiences,  environment,  or 
personalifies  that. accounts  for  the  substantial  differences  aniong  similarly  placed 
households  in  their  giving,  it  is  not  being  measured  in  those  variables.  ^ . 

When' we  look  at  time  given  we'account  for  substantially  less  of  it  with  the  basic 
income,  age,  and  education  variables;,  ^nd  there  are  several  othtr  characteristics  that 
do  seem  to  matter.  (However,  the  differences  reported  here  are  mostly  small  and  at 
the  borderline  of  statistical  significance.) 

The  larger  the,  family  (including  outsFde  dependents)  the  more  time  the  head 
gives  to  volunteer  work,  but  in  families  with  three  to  six  members  the  wife  gives 
less  time  than  in  smaller  (mostly  childless)  families,  or  in  families  of  seven  or  more. 
Presumably  the  wife  has  less  free  time  when  there  are  only  small  children  around. 
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Tabid  47 ' 

N^t  Explanatory  Power  of  Various  Variables  tn  Predicting 
Dollar  and  Hour  Giving 

Dependent  VgrUblc 


Incoo^ 
Age 

Educations 
(Adjusted  r2  ) 


'  Tax  Variables  * 
ItenUe/not 

Tax  shelter/mlnlnum  tax* 
,    Tax  credit  woulji  fffact 
Matching  grant  would  affect 

Background  Variables 
Cr2w  up  fans,  city,  etc. 
Father's  education  * 
<   Parents  contribute?  >  ,  • 
.Parents  po«r  or  rich 

Gouhtv  Variables 
Percent  poor 
Percent  rich  ' 
Local  government 'expenditures 
Percent  above  to  welfare 

Other  Variables 

Assets 
,    yead[s  occupation 

Head's  annual  work  hours 

Vlife\s  annual  work  hours  \, 
»^  Tine  spent  helping  individuals 

Faally  sire        ,  / 
^Where  live  now  (f^rm,  city, 

Head's  sex/n>artlrfl  status 
t  -  Years  in  ne*lghborhood 

Home  ownersh^p/nortgage^ 

Parents  need  future  help? 

Children  In  private  school? 


tc.) 


(Adjusted  r  ) 


Dol lar 

Head  *  s 

Wife's 

-  Giving 
*  wiving 

^^"^ 

Tlpef 

.220  _ 

.009 

.016 

.OOA 

.  009 

.018 

.001 

.023 

.017 

(.220) 

(.044) 

(.047) 

ncs louai 

Ke  81 dual 

Residual 

'  Dollai; 

Head's 

Wl/e's 

Glv  Inj^ 

TlDC 

Tlae 

.dR 

.00^ 

.007 

.005 

.003 

.007 

..002 

.003 

.002 

9  .000 

.001' 

.001 

/  .003 

.006 

.003 

.003 

.^006 

.013 

.002 

.003 

.007 

.001 

.000 

* 

.001 

^'-.003 

.002 

.006 

.001 

.004 

.00^ 

.002 

.005 

.(309 

.004 

'  '.004 

.002 

.003 

.001 

.  004 

.003 

.005  ^  ' 

.015 

» 001 

.P05 

.009 

,  ' .002 

^^QOi_ 

.005 

^.002 

.003 

.015 

'.001  # 

.010 

.004 

.003 

-  .004- 

.003 

.  .001 

.001 

^.000 

.001 

.001 

.010 

.001' 

.002 

.003* 

.001 

.002 

.002  • 

*  .000  » 

.000 

.000 

(.002) 

(.026) 

(.051)* 

«.    A  category  for  ea<h  of  the  rows  In  Table  26. 

b.    E^ch  of  first  fou^  rows  In  Tablf  27.  -         .  .  * 

^f^R  198,220  "  '  '  -    ^  ' 

The  amount  of  time  spent  helping  individuals  outside 'the  hoifsehold  had  little 
systematic  effect  on  the  time  spent  helping  organizations,  though  those  reporting  no' 
such  time  gave  somewhat  less  organizational -time  as  well. 

Both  head  and  Wife  give  more  time  when  the  head  grew  up  on  a  farm,  if  the 
head  reports  thaMtis  father  was  poor,  or  if  the  head's  fattier  was  a  college  graduate. 
They  both  seem  to  ^ve  slightly  more  time  how  if  the  head's  parents  were  not 
remembererd  as  contributing  regularly  to  religious  or  charitable  organizations  when 
the  head  was  growing  up.     '    ,  ,    -  •  '  .'  ' 

Where  tlie  head  is  not  working  at  all,  both  give  tnore  time,  particularly  the  wife." 
A  wife  s  labor  market  work  tends  to  reduce  her  volunteer  work  but  -not  her 
husbands.  He  does  not,  apparently,  cut  back  on  volunteer  work  to  help  with' the 

In'Tiigher-income  counties,  bdtti  husband  and  wife  give  le^  time,  and  they  also 
give  less  time  where  there  are  fewer  poor  in  the  county.  The  effects  of  differences 
in  local  government  expenditure  per  capita^or  the  proportion  of  those  expenditures  • 
that  are  for  welfare;  are  not  systematic.  •  *  . 
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In  line  with  our  general  f.mdipgs  of  complementarity  of  money  and  ;-time, 
households  itemizing  their  deductions  fpr^  federal  income  taxes  report  more 
volunteer  time  by  both  head  and  wife,  particularly  the  latter,  and  those  who 
qualified  for  the  minimum  tax  (preference  in^^ome  and  other  deductions)  report  that 
both  head  and  wife  gave  less  time,- (Remember  that  these  effects  are  after  one  has 
taken  account  of» income,  age,  ^education,  and  many  other  characteristics.)  , 


*     ,  *      *  r  Summary 

People  are  not  clear  about  their  own  motives  in  giving,'  it  seemrs  obvious  to  them 
^that  ^^ey  are  giving  time  and  nK)ney  to  worthy  causes.  We  can  tell  more  about 
purposes  and  motives  from  observing  the  fVpes  of  charities  to  Avhich  they  give 
money  pr  time  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  involved  in  giving  time  to  help 
direjct  the  organization  or  to  help  it  in  other  ways.  Once  we  get  bSyond  the  tax 
.%>centives  and  the  other  economic  and  demographic  fbrces,  we^find  some  "back- 
ground influences  and  some  current  environmental  factors  with  marginal  effects  on 
giving.  But  Ihere  remains  an  altruistic  syndrome,  differences  in  the  level  of  which 
we  cannot  explain.  What  is  clear  is  that^various  forms  of  philanthropy  go  together- 
giving  nfX)ney,  giving  time  to  orgapl^ations,  ^nd  spending  time  helping  individuals. 
.  The  only  change  \\  the  rnix  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  older,  people  to  give 
relatively  less -time  Tnd  hfiore  money.  An  open  question  remairis  whether  this  reflects 
difference^  between  the  generations,  W  merely  the  effects  of  hfidj  vidua  I  •aging. 


IV 

^  "^-^t^MARY  AND  RECAPITULATION 


The  purpose^f  tH3^^  study  was  to  provide  insight  into  who  gives  what  to  whom 
and  .why.  What  Tonds  of  people-young  or  old,  affluent  .or' not-give  money, 
property,  or  time  to  religious,  charitable,  or  educational  organizations?  A  major 
^  focus  of  the  research  was  on-4he  impact  of  recent  and  proposed  changes  in  the  tax 
laws  on  giving.  Since  much  of  the  giving  comes  from  the  affluent,  two  natfonal 
samples  each  bversampled,  in  different '^degrees,  those  with  higher  incomes.  The 
2,917  responses  are  re-weighted  to  preserve-unbiased  estimates. 

While  our  prime  concern  is  with  distributions,  shares,  and^allocations  of  giving  by 
donees,  and  the  reasons  and  Information  on  which  these  gifts  are  based,,  we  have 
n^ade  s^me  estimates  of  aggregates  as  well.  We  have  occasionally  attempted  to  infer 
the  purposes  and  motives  of^'givers,  even  though  this  is  n6i  an  indepth  psychological 
study^     *  ,    '  '  ^ 

Almost  everyone  in  this  country  gives  something  to  religious  or  chari,table 
organizations,  and  in  about  half  the  househ6lds 'someone  contr^utes  time  as  well. 
With'  69  million  houseljolds,  the  result  is  a  large  ^iggregate',  some  $26  billion  of 
-money  and  property  given  and  some  5.9  billton  hours  of  time,  2.7  billion  of  those 
^hours  volunteered  by  wives.  \^  ^  ^     •  • 

People  tend  to  give  money  m  relation  to  their  income,  s©  Table  48  shows  average 
giving  in  dollars..  Figure  12  gives  the  percent  of  income  given,  before  and  after  the 
tax  deduction  of  charitable  gifts,  pf  course,  in  every  income  class  some  give  nothing 
and  a  few  give  a  great  deal,  but**'the  averages  still  tell  us  something  about  national 
Q  "orms.  *  •  < 
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Table  48 


Average  Amount  Given  Per  Household,  by  Income 


^973 
Total 
Faaily  , 
Incoae     ^  * 

$0  -  3»999 

$4,000^-  7,999 

$8,000  -*9.,999\ 

$10,000  -  14,99? 

■     $15,000  -  19,999 

-  $20,000  -  29,999 

$30,000  -  49,999 

•    $50,000  -  99,999  . 

.  $100,000  -  199,999 

$200,00tf'i  499,999 

$50'0,000  or  more' 


Average 
Aaount 
Given  per 
Household 

S  75 

122' 

20  B 

327  . 

523 

720 

'  1,455 

5.552 

16.988 

38,950 

70.501 


Figure  12 


Pcr^^nt  ^   Giving  A$  A  Percent  of  Income:  Before  and  After  Tax  Deduction 

■"'■--<  A 


14 


12 


10- 


^^iy-^  ^ 


*  After 


8  10     15    20  1  30 


50  100 
Incoae  Log  Spale 


200 


500  15f)0 
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.       income  L>og  o(;a  i«  ^  ^ 

^in  thousands  of  dofUrs)  ^ 

_  . —         Before-tax  givl^ng  as^percent  of  bef ore-tax  income. 

I 

^  -  -  "   '  After-tax  giving*  as  percent  of  after-tax  income. 

♦Cross. 'giving  ic  (1  -  marginal  tax  rate)    ^  » 

NOTE:  The  apparent  downturns  atlnqowes  oy^r  $500,^00  should  Ve  viewed  with 
^        caution  as  the  small  numBrfr  of^  observations,  possible  oeaVureiaent 
.      exrors,,and  extreme  sensitivity  to  the  mean  income  figure  used  as 
V     *     l)as«  all  combine  to  make   »--t..- 


i  thr  estimates  unreliable. 

.    3  01-. 
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The  substantial  differences  ^in  ji\^ng  between  young  and  old  are  summarized 

below  by  showing  how  much  the  average  gift  of  Table  48  tends  to  be  raised  or 
lowered  depending  on  age:             ^  »  ^  • 


-Age-  -  "  ^ 
Under  35 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 

75  or  older 


Adju8tfl»enc  of 
Giving  Nona 

Down  3i: 

Dovn  24 

Down  3 

Up  30 

Up^  87^ 


Combining  these  age  adjustments  with  Table  48  'allows  66  different  norms,  for 
example:  -    *•  .  ^,  v 

Income  >  12,000  leads  to  expected  giving  of  $527.  ^  <^ 

But,  jf,^ge  is  also  60,  then  expected  giving  is  $425  (1.30  x  327).  ' 


Volunteer  time  depends  much*  more  on  eduction-  than  on  income,  so  national 
nornr>s  can^be  described  best  using  averages  by  education  level,  then  adjusting  them 
de|)ending  on  the  family,  income.  The  variation  within  groups  is  still  greater,  ^cause 
half  give  no  tfme^  and  only  a  third  of  the  households  have  a  wife  who  gives  time. 
The  average  hours  peV^year  are*: 


Hours  Per  1fear 


Education  of  <» 
Husband  or  Wife 

Husband  or 
Sli^ld  Head 

Wife 

Not  a  high  school  graduate 

41 

Mlgh  school  graduate 

46 

54 

College  graduate 

•  .81 

Advanced  degree 

92 

These  norrrjs  can  be  adjusted  for  household  income  as  follows: 
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Incbme 

Less  than  $10,000^ 
$10,000  -  19.9994 
$20,000  -  49.999 
$^0,000  -  99*999 
$100,000"-  199,999 
$200,000  -  499.999 
$500,000  or  nore 


3U2 


Adjustment  for 
Volunteer  Tlftfe  Worm 

'         Down  23:  ^ 


Up 
Up 
Up 
Up 

up 


6- 
43 
77 
94 
92 
190, 


The  average  gift  may^e  huge  at  upper  income  levels,  but  there  are  not 
mahy  people  giving  such  gifts.  Indeed,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  dollar  giving  comes 
the*  middle-inconn€^  people:  • 
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very 
from 


Less^han 
$10,000 

$10,000- 
19,999 

$20,000- 
49,999 

$50,000 
or  aore 


Aggregates 


i9  X 

•    16  Z 

21  Z 

39 

38 

40 

13 

25 

25^ 

,  1 

21 

'  100% 

100% 

69^  Billion 


$26  million 


l^ercent  of 
Total  Tine  Given 
By  Heads       By  Wives 

25%  ^ 

'    .  46 


25 


4 

1007. 

3,2  billion   2.7  billion  ■ 
hours  hours 


The' Better  educated  give, more  time: 


Education 
of  Husban^ 

Less  than  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
College  graduate 
Advanced  degree 


Percent  of* 
-  ^  jjouaoholds 

40  Z 

44 

10 

6 

100%  . 


Percent  of 
'  Aggregate  Time  (Head  and  Wife) 

15  5: 

40 

lli  '  */ 

^  .  1007. 


We  can  put  dollar  values  on  volunteer  time,  and  if  we  vilue  people's  time  by 
what  they  are  earning  on  the  job  Cor- could  earn^,  the  cortcentration  of  dollars  worth 
of  time  K  moved  up  the  income  scal6  a  bit. 

Thp^*',!i"a''^"  °^  "^'^  ^'t"^'"  '■'^'"e  grcAips  than  between  them. 

ItihZT -f-^^"-  °[  f'^'"  "9^^-  'J^'^  vah' jnuch  between  income  groups 

C  th^l  I  nf  '^'^  after  the  tax  savings  from' the  ch^af itabfe  MettonL 

But  the  shares  of  giving  by  size  of  the  gift  are  quite  concentrated:  ^ 


Aaount<vOf 
Mon^y  Given 

None 

$1  -•99 

$100,-  499  . 

$500^  999 

$1,000  -  4,999 

$5,000  or  more 


Percent  of 
Ho U8 eh  old 8 

36 
30 
12 

'  9 
I 


Percent  of 
Aggregate  Cl^ini^ 

~    -  .OJS 

It 
19 
35  ^ 
23 
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.  Vwinteer  timf  is  even  mor^  concentrated:  Nearly  half  the  households  give  none, 
but  a'^^nird  of  the  time  conies  from  the  2  percent  of  households  who  give  5uO,hours 
or  mor'eHn  a  year: 

•  \  \ 

'  '  Heada  o'f  Hauscholds 


1?lves  Lit  Matrled) 


ffont 

I  <^Vv,hPuV^^ 
50  -  9?  hours 
100  -  hours 
200  -  u<i^  hours 
500  hQurV  nor 


•Percent  of 
Households 

70  Z"^ 

12 

5  • 

« 

5 
2 

lOOX 


Percent  of. 

Percent  of  > 

Aggregate 

Percent  of 

Aggregate 

Volunteer  Time 

Households 

Volunteer  Time 

0%  ^ 

59  i 

OX 

5 

.  IB 

'  5 

10 

17 

^  7 

17 

37 

6 

35 

34 

2 

33 

•  lOOX 

100% 

lOOX 

'*"One  might  think  that  some  people  would  give  nrioney  and  others  would  give 
time,  depending  on  wfiich  was  more  plentiful  for  them,  but  in  fact  the  two^ten^  to 
go  together.  This  \%  also. true  between  groups-if  one  group  gives  more  time  than 
another,  it  also  tends. to  £ive  .rnore  money..  Between  pairs  of^g(oups,  one  of  which 
con  tarns  people  who  itemize  ieductiojis  and  the  other  people  who  do  not,  tije  tax 
advantages  ^of  giving  money  exist  for  orie  group  and*  not  tlie  other."  Tho^  who 
itemize  give  more  money,  but^here  again  they  also  give  more  time,  by^  an.  almost 
equal  propprtiorr:         |  ^     ,      '  '         *  -  •>      '  , 

Withm  every  subgroyp  we  could  think  of  looking  *at  there  was  a^^sitive . 
assocration,  the  individi/als  who  gave  more  time  were  likely  to  be  giving  more 
money  as^vjfell.  Th&  large  givers  tended  to  be  busy  middle-aged  people  with  children 
to  *&re  for.'*  *  -         .         -     o  *  . 


Tax,  Considerations 


*  Most  people  get  help  with  their  income  taxes,  but  few  get  it  ffpm  lawyers  or 
accountants.  Perhaps  as  a  result  very  few  know  their  tax  rate  on  the  last  dollar 
earned,  or  their  tax^saving  from  giving  another  dollar  to  charityl  Mostly  they  only 
know  whether  they  can  get  some  advantage  from  itemizing.  Of  course,  very  high 
income  people' are  somewhat  nnore  likely  to  get  expert  help  and'a  little  more  likely 
to  know  their  tax  rates.  But  when  we  ask^^he  Census  sample  whether  changfe  in 
the  tax  laws  relating  to  charitable  giving^flM  made  any  difference  to  them,  they 
usually  said  "no."  Even  at  incomes  over  $50u^&00  only  a  fourth  sajd  "yes/* 

When  we  asked  people  whether  deductibility  encourages  theif  own  giving,  or  that 
of  people  in  financial  situations  similar  to  their  own;  or  giving  in  general,  Nve  gnj  a  _ 
range  of  replies  that  vaned  depending  on  how  close  to  home  the  reference  was  and 
how  high  the  income  was.  figure  IS^shows  the  spread,  and  the  truth  is  probably 
somewhere  in  the  middle.         ,        •    ^  ,  . 

.A  sequence  of  questions  on  proposed  alternatives  to  the  present  deductibility  of 
charitable  contributions  was  met  with  a  resounding  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  even  an' 
unwillingness  to  think  through  the  implications.  People  who  would  be  affected  said 
the  change  N^puld  not  affect  their  behavior.  Others  syho  would  be  better' off  with 
greater  tax  advantages  sometimes  said  they  would  give  less.  Once  again,  at  incomes' 
^^^^  ,  .  qyer  .$50,000  a  year,  there  was  somewhat  more  sophistication,  but  not  much  more 
'      enthusiasm.  >     ,  "  ' 

If  people  were  focusing  on  the  tax  advantilges  of  giving,  one  might^expect  a 
O    luctance  to  give  to  organizations  where  contributions  cannot  be^  deoucted. 


•     '  Figure  13  .  ^ 

Popular  Opinions  of  the  Effect  of  Tax-DeductibiUty  on  Giving^' 


•  .  Percent 

100  ■ 


60 


^0 


20 


Thin^  deduction 
St  iinul»«es  giving 


AT  , 


Without  it,  others  like 
firespomiejtt  >fouId  give  a  ■ 
lo^  less. 


les  s  * 
Than 
$10,000 


19 » 999 


$20,000-  $30,000 
49,999 

Family  Income  1973 


_    ^  $50,000-    $100,000-    $700,000-  $500,000 

29,999       /i9,999        99,999        199.999       499,999       or  acre 


Excludes  those  v»ho  filed  no  income  tax  return.  . 
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Actually,  not  very  many  people  said  th^y  had  decided  against  a,contributlQr>  on^ 
that  basrs  One  migbt  also  eXiJect  people  to  be  affected  by  the  limits  on  the  amountt^ 
that  could  be  deducted,  but  most  of  the  few  Nyho  had  reached  the  limit  said  that  it 
htid  not  affected  their  giving.  j  .  ^ 

The  most  advantageous  w*ay^  of  saving  taxes  and  giving  to  charity-the  gift  of 
appreciated  assets-w^s  relatively  uncommon  even  ^ within  ?the  upper  income  groups. 

'  When  asM  to  ixplaih  past  or  expected  changes  in  giving,  almost  no  one 
menttoned  .tax  reasons.  However,  ;hpse  vvho  had;  ceased  itemizing  in  Tecent  years 
while  claiming  for  the  most  part  that  the  change  had  not  affected  them,  were  giving  ^ 
'  substentialfy  less  than  ^itemizers  v/ith  similar  incomes  and  almost  as  littfe  as  those 
who  had  never  itemized.  - 

\n  general  other*  thiftgs  being  equal,  itemizers  gave  substantially  more  thah 
non-itemizers.  While  these  differences  are  subject  to  some  upward  biases,  and  some 
•  reverse-causation,  it  s*ms  clear  that  th^  'opportunity  to  deduct  is  an  incentive  to 
'giving.  ^  / 

The  tax  incentive 
preference  income 
cfiarity^..  The  aver; 
had  mn  up-agaf 


f-My^s, 


^^jity  can  disappear  if  available  doductiofts  or 
Income  to  zero  without'any  deActions  fpr 
^  ^  ^      the  niore  than  100  respondents  who  reported  they 
t  the  minimum  tax  provision  of  the  income  tax  law  was 
native  to  their  incomes,  than  average.  '  ^ 
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Other  Factors 


Most  fJeo'ple  are  not  ieady  with  facile  answers  about  why  they  do  or  do  not  give. 
They  feel  Jtheir  donees  need  the  money,  and  that  the  causes  are  worthy.  When 
asked,  some  •admit  to  a  feejing  of  being  pressured  into  giving,  particularly  by  tne 
combined  appeal  drives.  \ 

When  resppndents  mentioned  having  gotten  some  benefit  from  the  recipients  of 
their  giving,  like  past  assistance  or  help  to  a  family  member,  we  noted  it.  These  gifts 
were  frequently  to  hi|her  education,  health,  community,  and  cultural  organizations. 
Personal  involvement  in  a  charity,  either  through  past  or  current  service  on  a 
_boar^  or  knowing  s<Smeone  funning  the  charity,  was  most  evident  in  religious 
donajtions.  Large  numbers  of  people  who  gaye_  to,*^ommunity, organizations  and 
educational  institutions  also  seemed  to  been  personally  involved  in  running 
them,  -Large  money  donors  seem  to  be  particularly  involved  in  their  organizations, 
though  the  direction  of  causa^on  is  unclear.  It 'is  probable  that  donors  of  large 
anx)unts  are  asked  to  serve  on Toard?,  but'it  is  possible  that  as  volunteers  become 
\more  involved  in  their  organization  they  also  begin  to  suppQrt>  them  with  larger 
Dney  gifts.  ^  '    I     }  J'^ 

About  a  third  of  all  people  (more  among  Aigh  income)  think  th^t  peopl^.  pay 
.attention  to  what  other  people  give.  More  than  half,  the  respondents  Jbelieve  that 
people  would  give  more  if  the ^^ounts  wWmade  public;  curiously,  this  vi^w 
prevailed  slightly  more  among, the  lower  income  groups.  Perhaps  high-income  donors 
ar^irritated  by  publicity  oflheir  charity.  -  ,  ^  / 

lost  of  the  charitable  giving  of  losVer-income  families-both  money^  ^nd 
timA— goes  to  theif  church^.  As  income  rises,  people  give  more  to  the  churdi^  but 
they  also  expiry  the  niimber  gf  other  charities  they  give  to  and  presumably  their 
raot%s  foj:  givrng.  Ihus,  ttte  proportion  of  giving  that  is. religious  falls.  Tables  49/ 
and  5v  provide  a  breakdo(Wn  of  givingBy~typ^df  donee  organization.  -*  . 

.  ,>r ' '    Table  fl9 

Shares  of  Aggregatepbliars  Going  to  Different  Donee  Types, 
^  ^^""^-^  Income 


Income  Level 


Less  than 

;v$ao,ooa''' 


1 A 


CorBt>ined 

Health 
Cultural 
Other*  ■ 


0 
35 
100% 


$10,000- 
19,999 

67Z 
1  , 

3  V 
3 
0 
*26 

lOOX' 


$20,000- 
49.999 

•  52Z 

.  6; 

6 
U 
1 
31 
lOOZ 


Includes  all  gifts  beyprtd^-thV  four  largest. 


$50,000 

All 

or  more 

Incomes 

13X 

17 

\1 

10 

6 

5 

U 

2 

34 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

1 
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'^Twenty-seven  percent  of  "giyers  found  some  things  they  did  not  like  about  the 
way  their  contributibhs  \vfere  5sed:  excessive  fund-raising  and  administrative  costs 
were  most  frequently  men^ned.  Wh(^n  asked  more  specifi(?aUyj^heihei^' organiza- 
O    IS  gave  trtem  eViough  rnformation  about  how  the  money  was  used,  a/  third  said 


3U6 


7 


i 


Table  50 

Shares  of  Aggregate  Time  Given  by  Head  and  Wife, 
•  By  Different*  Donee  Types,  by  Income 


Tvpe  of 
Donee 


Income  Level 


Less  than 

sio.oog 


Religion 

^  Higher  ^dj^caUjpr>i 
Other  education 
Combined  appeals 
Health 
Cultural 
Other 

.     MTR  212 


1  Q: 
2 
0 
6 

0  . 
3h 
100% 


$10,000- 
19,999 

8  * 

0 

9 

"'1 
38 
100% 


520,000- 
49,999 

,  36% 

5 

1 
12 

2 
40 
100% 


$50,000 
or  Dore 

23% 

9 

2 
21 

5 
32 

loor 


All 
iTicomes 

A3% 

6 
1 

1 

38 
lOOZ 


■  they  wquld  like  more  information  about  fund-raising  and  administrative  costs  or  the 

charities  toM  thejn  about  fund-raising  costs,  two  thirds  said,  "No,  they  did  not  " 
Nearly  all  respontjenu  thought  OKganizations  sAow/t/  reveal  fund-raising  Jsts  AlrSost 

a  chS"^  rece'i;?s'!  h  "''  '^""^  """"  iT^inTof 

'""''^  disdgsure  of  the  fund-raising  and  administrative  costs  of- c6 a ri ties  is 
desired,  by  contributors.  It  is  also:„probable  that  such  disclosure  mi£  cau« 
SnsSeSesJve  '        highvoverhead  ^sts  wh^h  some  contributors  would 


/.fmplications  for  Policy     .  » 

-  There  are  irnpl^ations  in  these  findings  for  tJoth  public  policy  as  to  the  tax 

themX  °I  P*^^'l^?Py         tf^e  Po'i'^ies  pf  the  'philanthropic  orgao^tioS 

SthT^  orL  hv'LT''  ^"'"'"^  ^^'"^  do  not  coindde  with 

eit^ief  of  the  hypotheses , commonly  stated.!. -  i  /  ^  .    -.^^  -^  - 

There  are  two  polar  views  of  the  effect  of  tax  'incentives  on  philanthropy.  One 
pictures  people  as  reasonably  Well  informed,  sensitive,  and  responsive  to  tax 
incentives  to  the.  extent  that  they  might  even  give  more  in  added  conTribut  om  th'aJ 
the  treasury  lost  ,n  revenue:  The  other'view  pictures  people  as  unaware  of  Se  tax 
f  1  'f  "'"'T.''  *'^;he_needs  of  the  donees  or  their  oWn  societal  obhSs  o^ 
g  ving  for  .a  whole  set  of  .pfjn-economic  reasons.  The  truth  is  somewhere  in  betw^n 
Shavior''''  — "   '  ^"itudes,  their  information  and  awJ^eness,  and  tjieir 

nJni.°'''"'ii°u  ^°  deductibility  to*  be  substantial,  one  ^vould  4hirTlc 

people  would  have  to  be  av«re  of  the  "price  impact."  Thejmpact  of  deductibility 
Ini    ?  f  depends  on  the  marginal  talc  r^  because  the  p"ce  of 

giving  a  dollar.  IS  reduced  to  (1.0  -  marginal  tax  rate).  OurTnding  that  only  a  fifth 
of  our  respondents  were  able  to  offer  even  a  plausitfle, guess  as  to  their  own 
TiT.tJ'-  ''"^  T""  ^^""'^y  °^  deductibility  as  a  major  pur  to. 

2fJ^.?'%?!""i^'  particularly  on  the  lilcely  effect  of  marginal  changes  in;  the  tax 
t-    Q  This  impression  is  reinforced  by  the  further  fact  that  most  respSndents 
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deny  that  Ux  considerations  Influence  their  own  chariuble  contributions  and  almost 
never  nf>entiw"lax  'reasons  for  changes  in  giving.  None  of  the  indicators  of  tax 
sensitivity.. add  anything  to  our  statistical  explanation  of  actual  giving,  either,  People 
find  It  difficult  to  think  about  the  implications  of  alternative  U^x  provisions  such  as 
tax  credits  or  matching  gr^ts.  .  ^  ' 

Our  behavioral  evidence  is  mixed  but  more  indicative  of  some»tax  effects  Jhose 
^Wha-ttemue  deductions  do  give  more,  relative  to  their  income,  than  those  who  do_ 
not.  Those  who  have  recently  started  itemizirfg  or  stopfJed  itemizing  appear  to  be 
changing  toward  the  long-term  behavior  of  their  new  status  group,  more  rapidly  for 
those  who  have  stopped  itemizing  and  are  givmg  l^s.  There  are  reasons  to  believe 
th^t  the  quantiUtive  estimates  of.  these  differences  are  exaggerated  by  s^lection-bias 
and  measurement  problems,  but  they  persist  when  we  take  accouDt  of  inco'me,  age, 
'education,  and  many  other  characteristics.  A  final  statistical  estimate,  whose 
«  downward  bias  may  offset  the  other  upward  biases,  would  lead  to  an  estimate  of  $3 
to  $5  billion  extra  giving  from  the  opportunity  to'  Itemize  and  deduct.  (Thjs 
estimate  is  .based  on  the  assumpticyi  that  Jf  the  right  to  iten)ize  chariubje 
contributions  were  ellminate,d,  current  itemlzers  would,  other  things  being  equal, 
give  the  same  a>  current  non-itemlzers.)  »  '  ^ 

In  addition,  Ux  incentives  for  money' giving  may  have  some  secondary  impact  on 
the  giving  of  time.  Our  evidence  suggests  strongly  that  giving  money  is  not  an> 
alternative  to  giving  volunteer  time,  byt  that  the  two  go  together.  The  chanties  to 
which  people  give  both  time  and  money  may  be  the  ones  to  which  they  are  the^ 
*most  fifmly  committed  and  could  be  ^the  last  to  suffer  if  tax  incentives  to  giving 
'  money  were  reduced  or  eliminated.  In  that  case,  the  secondary  effect  on  time  given 
would  be  smaller  than  the  simple  correlations  suggest,  but  the  complementarity  for 
both  the  donors  and  donees  makes  it  unlikely  that  Increased,  volunteer  time  would 
replace  losses  in  money  gifts  to  any  significant  exteVit.  •  , 

Since  the  type  of  donee  varies  with  income",  changes  in  the  tax  inducements 
which  affect  those  with  modest  income^  for  example,  raising  the  sUndard 
deduction,  seem  likely  to  affect  religious  giving  and  perhaps  United  VVay  drives,  but 
limiting  the  tax  benefits  at  ^fpper  incomes  would  affect  a  much  wider  variety  of 
cultural,  educational,  and  other  activities.  *  .  ; 
<"  It  is  al^  clear  that  current  laws  relating  to  charitable  prIvSe  ^updations  are 
discouraging  their  continuation  or  formation.  For  a  small  afQuent  group  with  other 
ways  of^  reducing,  their'  Uxable  income  and,  hence,  little  inducement  to 
charitable  giving,  actuil  giving  appears  to  be  less  than  average. .     '  -  ' 

Aside  from  some  reported  sensitivity  to  pressures  and  publicity,  the  major 
implications  for  chariuble  organizations  have  to  do  with  disclosure  and  education 
on  tax  effects.  There  is  considerable  enthusiasm  for  better  information  about  the 
way.  charitable  organizations  .use  their  fm6%  and,  in  partlcula;;,  about  the  amount 
they  spend  for  fund  raising  and  administration.  At  the  same  tlm^ "normative  notions 
about  appropriate  levels  of  such  "overhead  costs"  are  such  that  public  education 
about  reasonable  levels  of  such  costs,  or- dramatic  reductions  in, them,  would  b^  in 
order  before  such  disclosure  is  made  on  a  widespread  and  sy-stematic  basis. 

Frnally,  It  seems  clear  that  better  public  awareness  of  the  tax  advantages  of 
charitable'contributions  afid  of> contributions  of  appreciated  assets  would  stimulate 
more  gitlng.  Even  at  upper  income  levels,  there  is  a  subsUntial  need  for  better 
knowledge  of  present  Ux  advantages  of  ^Ivirtg; 
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APPENDIX  I 


SAMPLING,  RESPONSE  ,RATES,  SAMPLING  VARUBILITY 
AND  POSSIBLE  RESPONSE  BIASES 


L*"™!;^'^'^"!'''''  ^"         probability  sample  designed  to  represent' 

^onterimrfSus  U-j.ted  States.  #or  a  detailed  desaiption  of  the  sample,  see  L  Kish  and  I  H«s 

^il^H      Moh       ,    k°-  '^"-^  ""''V,  areas  of  higher  income  wer 

samped  at  higher  rates  ^an  other  areas.  In  addition,  half  the  sample  was  screened  bv  a  few 
questions  at  the  beginning,  eliminating  all  of  some  group  who.  accord^g  to  their  L  nd 
educanon   would  be  unlikely  to  have  much  income  and  eliminating  haVif  some  intermed  ate 

J^'m'"'"""^'  probabilities  of  selection  then  varied  by  a  factor  of  8  to .  1  the  h  gh 
L«  college  graduates  over  25  in  upper-income  areas,  the  .lowest  for  those  under  25  orwth 
le«  than  12  grades  of  school.  Weights  are  used  in- all  the  analysis 'to  take  account-of  the« 
differen  es  in  order  to  produce  unbiased  estimates.  As  a  result  of  the  screening  procesT 
^households  with  .incomes  over  $20,000  are  about  24  ^erce|,t  of  the  sample  where"  hat^ncome 
Ws  include  only  14  percent  of  all  United  States  households.  OfT  1887  ™ 
Waled  or  could  be  assigned  income.  64  householSs  have  incomes  over  $50  000  "  bo"t  3  5 
Ses'^'se-e-Srl^r-V""''  sample^ ^or°o°nit:^Sutes 


Table  A-l-1 


,  SURVEY  RESEARCH  CENTER  SAMPLE,  UNWEIGHTED  AND  WFirHTFD  ^ 

C&IPAREO  WITH  CENSi;S  CURRENT  fOPULATlOri'^VErDISmB^^Iofo?^ 


Incoae 

Less  than  $4,000 
$A,000  -  '?,999 
$8,000  -  9,999 
J^10,000-1A.999 
^15,0(»-19,999 
S2O,Oft0^9^999 


$3O,00O^*>g^9 

$50,000  or  Baore 


Nuober 
of  Cases 

211 
273 
191 

296 

271,  ^ 
113 

64 


Pfoporti^n 
■  of  Cases 


11.3^ 
14.9 
10.2 
24.2 
15.6 
14.4 
6.0 


We ighted 
5roport4on 
.."pf  Sample' 

26.5 
11.5 
23.5 
12.3 

9.7 

2.9 


CPS  Pro- 
portions of 
Households^ 

^  17. 5Z. 
,  *  20.3 
^.7 

y 

^  22.6 


29.9 


1,887 


100. 1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


irring  tl^e  weight  varUbl<^^(V484)  that  adjusts  for  differential 
saapllrig  rates  In  the  SRC  «ar3pl«.^ 

Frora  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Cui^renr  Populatton  Reoorti 
Series  No.  96,  ^'Household  Money  Incooe  In  1973  and' Selected  siplal 

and  Economic  Characteristics/ of,  Households, "  (Washington,  D.C-   ^U  ^ 
Government  Printing  Off  Ice ,  197ii),  Table  B,  p.  1,     .>        •  * 


The  response  rate  *on  the  Survey  Research  Cet^ter  sample  was  approxlr^ately  75  percent 
about  average  these -days  for  such  studies  but  lower  than  was  being  achieved  15  years  4o  In 
calmer  times.       «    _  *  •     *  "  '  "•'^ 

nnn,Zlnl"l °^  P°"=n"'''  departure' of  sample  estimates  from  the 
population  parameters  and  might  i>etter  be  called  sampling  variability,  since  they  are  expected 
to  Involve  fluctuationi  around  the  truth,  not  a  systematic  bias  such  as  might  b^  cauTd  by 
respon^  errors.  For^^e  Survey  Research  Center  sample,  we  have  calculated  some  sampling 
errors  for  the  most  important  variables  a;,d  the  mbst  important  subgroups  or  pairs  oT  suSToups 
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since  most  analysjs  is  comparing  two  groups,  not  testing  the  reports  of  just  one.  The  differential  | 
sampling  increases  pVecision  as  does  strapfication,  but  the  clustering  of  the  sample  addresses  to 
save  travel  costs  decreases  precision.  ^  ^  ^      '  'r'^.'l 

A.  major  advantage  of  probability  samples  is  that** from  the  sample-  itself  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  a  measure  of  variability,  of  saSmple^means  or  proportions,  arising  because  on'v  ^jf.^ 
rather  than  ail  members  of  the  study  p'opulation  have  been  interviewed.  The  so-called  staTOar^j 
error  of  a  mean  is  one  standard  deviation  in  the  (hypothetical)  distribution  of  mei^ls  estimated 
from  many. such  sarVipleS.  The  chance  that  any  sample- estimate  would  be  more  than  two 
standard  errors  (on  eithei;  side)  away  'from  the  true  mean, -is^  less  than  5  percent.  The  table 
below  givqs  jliMStrativc  but  rca!  sarrspiing  errors  for  average  giving  for  four  inconoe  groups  anH 
for  the  difference  between  tneans  for  twovpairs  of  income  groups.  The  average  giving  estimates 
from  the  sample  for  those  with  incomes  $10,000-14^999  is  $321,  arid  that  is  unlikely,  to  be  [ 
more  than  $54  {rom  the  true  average  for  that  income  group! 

The  difference  in  giving  between  that  and  the  next  higher  income  group  i9^4^7,  but  that  | 
could  be  as  far  as  $102  from  the  truth,  so  we  cannot  «^n  be'  sure  that  the  higher  income  group 
gives  more.  ' 

Sampling  variability  is  higher  for  giving  than  for  age  or  even  income  beqauje  giving  is  highly 
variable  ffom  one  family  to  another  andliecause  there  are  some  zero  givers  and  some  very  large 
givers.  Actually  by  oversamphng  upper  income  groups  \ye'Yn^y  end  up  with  larger  varXability  per 
interview,  but  more  interviews  in  the  crucTal  higher  income  groups.  Differential  sampling 
fractions  almost  ihvays  increase  the  "design  effect,"  the  ratio  of  the  sample  variance  to 
variance  from  a  simple  random  sample  with  the^same  number  of  interviews,  but,  it  is  hoped, 
lead  to  a  net  reduction  in  sampling  errors  of  the  crucial  statistics. 


• 

'        SOME  MEANS  AND  STASDARD  LRROR^, 

FOR  AMOl^TS 

0 

Incoae  tevel 

Average 
Giving 

Standard 
Error 

Di  f f erence 
In  Giving 

S10,000- 
1A.999 

S321 

•5  27 

V  $15,000/ 
"  X9,999 

408 

-      $  87 

$20,000- 
29»999 

818 

134  ' 

4» 

$30,000- 
49,999 

^i38 

133 

-     .  120 

Standard  Error 
Of  Difference 


S  52 


211. 


Similarly,  we  can  look  at  the  significance  of  the  difference  in  giving  ftfr  young  and  old^:^ 


Income  $15,000- * 
 19,999 


>A8e:     25-34  $287 
Age:    55-64  586 


$45 
107 


$299 


$114 


SRC  saraple  only.    The  means  shown  here  were  calculated  before  some  minor 
errors  Ll)  phony  interviews,  2)  additioi^l  income  assigrenentsj  in  the  data 
set  were  corrected.    Thus,  they  differ  from  the  means  shown,  in  Appen*i;{  III 
and  should  be  treated  as  illustrative.    Also,  dollar  gifts  over  $10,000      •  ^ 
were  not  truncated  here,  but  were  elsewhere.    $ee* Appendix  III.  ^ 


3% 
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Similar  sampll||gerrors  can  be  estimated  for  1/0  probabilities: 


Iteaizers 
Nbn-lteoizers 


Whether  Head 
GaVe  Time 

.427 

.207 


Standard 
Error 

.019 

.015. 


Difference  in 
Probabilitiess 


.210 


Standard 
Error 


H  Head  Gave;* 


Itemizers 


Ai&ount  of 
Time  Head 
.  Gave 

146  hours 


Standard      difference  in       Standard  '* 

^TTOT  AlDOUnt  Ri-i-ni- 


Non-itpmlsers      124  hourg^ 


a..  SRC  sample  only. 


12 
16 


r^r„t/i?,      f-    .  """P''  ""^y  ^  obUined  by  multiplying  by'l  4 

comparaWe  estimates  of  standard  errors,  assuming  simple  random  sampling  However  for  manv 
SRC  sample  estimates  the  standard  errors^jire  less  than  the  upper  bound  '  ^ 

.s  no"warto'«2,«'ft"7  '"".r  '"""'r"^     systematicbias.  is  always  a  possibility  and  there' 

»nTtirnl  IV'V^'f'      f  ^easonable^atterns  relative  to  income  ^d  age  Final?,  one 

Lrega  re  Lfetm  Xr'''  """"^  t"'  t  "'^''"^''^  "^^^  in  light;  of. 

?^  r!tirnf  ThPrV  f.  ,T  ^    """T'  P'^"^".«hropic  institutions  therrtselves  or  f  om 

ifH-  nrnhTl  ^'^'"l^'  °"  P''"  experience,  some  understating  of  income 

^I'^t^  ^  T"  °f  ^'^''"'^''le  contributions.  There  will  be  some  people  howevTr 

with  many  small  contributions  who  will  understate  their  total  nowever. 

'..  .I'^fCe."*"*  «niple  was  drawn  from  the  IRS  sample  used  Wr  the  Statistics  of  Income  .,hlpc 
U  .s  already  a  sample  with  varying  probabilities  of  selection  and  7as  f "r  sub^^^^  w»h 

1/2.500,000  for  incomes  under  $rO.OOO.  If  the  resulting  sample  were  to  be  weighted  bv  the  • 
inverss  of  the  proljability  of  selection  of  that  tax  return,  some'at  U^^e  top  would  l^  iL^d 
miniscule  weights.  In  the  meantime,  since  almost  everyth  ng  is  reported  ^D^ratelv  hvl^rnm^ 
St'ef'  P-vide 'enough  cr^rrn'erS'for'^Z:  ' 

;The  response  rate  in  the  Census  sarnple  was  1S  percent  overall,  extremely  good  considerine 
Ihe  number-of  very  high  income  respondents.  (See  Table  A-l-S  It  v.ripTfrnrn  S!.VQn  ! 
for  incomes  between  $  15^000  and  $30,000  iJ  40  p:r!ent  n''.,^   ve^  hfehTst'^roup 
^  'lRSinr,:e'"of  L'''in?^?",T  ^"^''^y,  '  P-«'^-e>at L  nSt  ntc^^v  ' e  Ja  n" 
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n-]  TabltA.|^^' 

(FSSUS  S/VMPLE  Af) 'iTS  BASF  POPULATlnsf^OF  TAX  RrTl'RN^; 


•    1970  Incore 

^  {)  pr  o  X  i  tna  1 1   Numbt*  i 

ol   business'  and 
Nonbusiness  Returns^ 
(in  thousands  oi  dollars) 

Num\>fr  ct 
Samp I A 
(ase«4^ 

Number  of  • 
ItfC  crv  i  ews^ 

Uss  than  $l{),0(>0    *  50»607 

20' 

'  $10,000- 
14,99? 

.  $15,000- 
19,999 

14,115 

% 

5,540 

31 

'56 

29  ■ 
"5^ 

•  $20»000- 
29.999 

/  ?.677 

'62 

$30,000- >  , 
49.999' 

^  $50»000- 
^99.999 

*  ^19 
„351 

^  /  '  88  > 
*257 

211 

•  $100,000- 
-199,999 

62 

389 

274 

$200,000- 
499,999  ' 

'13  ' 

< 

312 

,  221 

,  $500,000- 
^99,499 

$^,000,000 
o:;  more 

2 

0.6 

86 

45  . 

60  « 
•     21  , 

All 
/ 


74.287  ^ 


t.363 


1.0/6 


a.  Soured:    Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  United  States  Treasury, 

b.  Source*    U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  "ty  masked 

matching  to  get  distributions  only. 


appendix  ii 
'  tIie  estimating,  of  aggregates 

Introduction 

Estimating  aggregates  from  our,  two  samples  requires  some  heroic* assumptions  which  ^jced  to 
be  "spelled  out.  The  basic  procedure  will  consist  of  using,  outside  estimates  of  the  number  of 
million  households  In  each  1973  total  household' income  group  and  multiplying  that  by  the 
average  amount  or  proportion  to  estimate  millions  of  dollars  or  thousands  of  households. 

,  The  outside  estimates  are  based  on  the  Current  Population  Survey  estimates  of  the  Census 
Bureau  as  to  toul  numbers  of  houseljolds,  with  the  distribution  of  the  number  with  Incomes 
'above  $20»000  based  on  the  propJortlonal  distribution  of  .the  1972  tax  returns  by  Adjusted 
Cross  Income.  (Above  $50,00d  there  Is  not  that  much  difference  between  the  two  income 
concepts.) 

The  income  variable  used  In  most  of  our  analysis  is  an  "Improved"  estimate  which  adjusts  , 
the  1973  reported  Income  up  or  down  If  the  1970  income  was  different  by  more  than  a  whoje 
bracket  and  adjusts  that  result,  ff  It  Is  less  than  5  percent  of  the  family  assets,  up,  to  the  bracket 
that  includes  that  ^rpount  This  makes  it  a  kind  of  average  or  '^permanent*' income  concept, 
more  appropriate  for  relating  to  philanthropic  activity.-  "  ? 

^  ^  ^  ,) 

A  ModWfcd  Tptol  1973  Income  Variabjp 

lit^a  number  of  cases  in  the  Census  data  set  thecf  were  substantial  differences  between  1970 
and  1973  income.  Also  there  were  carts  where  respondents  with  substantial  as>cts  reported  little 
or  no- jncome.  Because  of  this 'and  in  an  .effort  to  create  an  Income  variable  which  better 
reflected  "ability  to  contribute,"  we  constructed  a  new  variable  (V566)  from: 

V263-'  .  -  1973  Adjusted  Gross  Income         V265     -  1973  Total  Income 
V264(    -  1970  Adjusted  Gross  Incomr-  -     7331     -  Total  Assets  (net) 


In  most  cases  V566  =  V265. 
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Where  V264,was  mor^^than  oae  bracket  higher  than  V263.  V5^6  was  assigned  as  one. 
brac4(el  belQw  V264.  This  js  equivalent  to- taking  the  ^average  of  V264  and  WieS  m  dollars. 
Forjy-four  caies  were/aised  'from  bne  to  ten. brackets  by  rule. 

Where  V263  wa^.more  than  ine  br.ackef  higher  than  V254;  V566  was  assigned  as  one 
bracket  below  V265.  This  rule  Xe$a  ted  In  35  cashes  where  the  new  toial  fncome  variabfe  was'One  s 
^racket  lower  than  the  old  total,jafi/me  variabler  ^  ^      »  ^ 

I  '  Where  V265  (in  dollars)  was  less  than  5  percent  of  V331  (in  dollars),  V566  (in  dollars)  was 
■assigned  at  5  percent  of  V331.  Specifjcally,  if  assets  were  oVer$  1,000,000,  income  was  adjusted 
1^0  be  at  least  $  5^000-$! 0^^,000;  jf  assets  were  over  $500,000,  th^  income /loor  was  the  $30,000- 
Ibrackct;  and  those  with  assets  over  $200,000  were  elevated  to  the  $  1 5,000-$ 20  000  bracket. 
iTwelye  assignments  were  made  here.  .  '  '  . 

J  For  the  Survey  Research  Center  data  set,  as  there  was  no  information  on  l'970<income  and' 
■there  were  n6  substantial  asset/income  differences,  V566  was  simply  assigned  the  value  of  V2B5. 

■Weights  for  Estimating  Aggregates  '  *        v  C 

_     The  weighU  'arc  then  calculated  as  followc.  For  each  1973  ht)uschoW  income  class  (adjusted) 

■  we  have  mter^views  (from  two  samples)  and  an  outside  estimate  of  the  number  of  households  in 
lihe  United  States  in  that  class  in  1973.  Dividing,  the  latter  by  the  former  provides  a  ''blow-up  . 

■  factor.'  Within  each  income  class-from  the  Census  sample!  the  sampling  fraction  was  a  constant 

■  except  for  s^ppages  in  cogcept  and  changes  in  income.  (It  was  really  constant  within  1$70 

■  Adjusted  Gross  Income  classes.)  Within  the  Survey  Research  Center  sample,  how(kve^,  there  were 
■varying  sampling  fracflons  even  within  income  classes,  based  on  age  and  education  and  incom^^  ' 

■  in  the  area,  since  *the  sample  was  designed  to  secure  more,  higher  incomes  by  oversampHng 

■  Wgher-incomfe  areas  and,  after  doorstep  screening,  older  and  better^ducated  respondent&t>Ve 

■  have  a  set  of  weights  which  correct,  for  these  differences  in  sampling,  rates,  and  within  eaclTof  ^ 
lour  income  groups,  we  adjust  .the  weight  calculated  above  by  multiplying  it,  case  by  case,  by 

I  the  ratio  of  that  case's  weight  to  the  average  weight. In  that  income, cTass.  This  leaves  the  average 
final  weight  in  that  income  cl^ss  unaffected  but  \hc  ^^etails  corrected  for  the  over-reprewntation 
I  0/  older,  better-educated  people  in  higher-income  are(rfS. 

Table  AM-V  i 


Income 
Bracket 


COMWTATION  OF  BLOW-UP  WF IQHTS  FOR  COMBINED  CENSUS 
S^AND  SURVEY  RESEARCH  CENTElT  SAMPLE 

C^566) 


SRC 


_  SRC  CEN 


Number  of 
Households* 


Blow-up 


$0-9.999  .  , 

$10,000-14,999 

$15,000-19.999 

^$20,000-29,999 
$30.000-AV?99 

i  $50,000-99,999 

V 

V$100,000-199,999 
^.$100,000-499,999 
$500,000-1.000,000 
$1,000,000  or.  0K>re 


680 

32,252, 

47.43- 

X  27 

,?<J7^ 

33,193,000 

'  46,949 

463 

15,585 

33.66 

495 

15.820.000 

31^960 

296 

8.135 

27.48  ^ 

42 

338 

11.031,565 

32.638 

271 

6.365 

23«49 

75 

3^6 

6.535.290 

18,888 

113 

'l.919^ 

i6.98 

111 

224 

^  2,26/,647 

10,'il4 

930 

21.14 

255 

299 

819.539 

^.741 

17 

265 

15.59 

209 

226; 

155.324 

687 

2 

47 

23.50 

120  ' 

122 

32.575 

267 

0 

0 

22 

22 

4.515 

205 

1 

16 

16.00 

22 

23 

1.745 

7e 

1,887 

65.514 

'  915 

2.802 

69,859.000 

«.    Number  of  "Households"  frcca  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census .>»Current  PopuuVldn  Reports 
Series  ;P-60,  No.  96.  "Household  Money  Income  in  1973  and  Selected  Social  and  * 
Economic  Characteristics  of  Households,"  (W^shiQgton  D.C*;    U.S.  Governaent 
Printlrig  Offfce,  1^4),  p.  1.    The  top  two  brackets  in  the  CPR  were  broken  down 
on  the  assuiaption  that  the  new  brackets^ were  the  >arae  relative  seizes  as  the 
bracket;!  fbV  the  sane  inccwe  groups  in-     Internal  Revenue  Service.  Statistics  of 
Income      1972.   Individual  Incotae  Tax  Returns  (Washington.  D.C.,  1972)  advance 
copy^of  Table  1.1.  ^ 

Tabje  A-IM  gives  the  details.  The  last  column  indicates  the  number  of  households  each  ' 
interview  represents.  At  the  lowest  incomes  we  undersampled  so  much  that  each  respondent 
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[cprcsents  46,949  other  low-mcomc  respondents,  whHe  each  of  the  23  respondents  with  incom 
of  $1,000,000  or  more  represents  only  76  other  affluent  households. 

An  example  might  make  the  case  for  adjusting  the  mcome  definition  prior  to  weighting\j| 
for  "number  of  households  represcnt<fd.*'  We  had  one  respondent  who  -reported 
^  100,000^-$  200,000  jncome  m  1970  and  an  under-$  10,000  income  in  1973.  Clearly  there  ar 
riot  47^00  households  in  this  category,  especially  if  we  note  that  this  mdividual  gave  $J5,00( 
to  charity'.  If  we  had  left  this  mdividual  in  the  $0-$9,999  bracket,  »t  would  have  had  the  cffec 
of  mCrcasing  our  estimate  df  aggregatp  giving  by  $1.2  billion. 


.Some  Problems 


4? 


Clearly  with  s^ch  disparate  weights,  small  errprs  in  estimates  for  lower-inaome  groups  will  b< 
exploded  into  large  errors  in  the  aggregates.  Similarly,  misclassification  ^to  thre  wrong  incom< 
group  can  change  dramatically  the  *'blow-up*'  factor  applied  to  that  individual's  giving.  Oni 
might, thmk  that  the  worst  pr|)blem  is  the  skewed  distribution  of  giving,  making  the  mean  gtvinj 
in  an^  income  group  unstable  because  of  a  few  very  large  givers.  But,  in  fact,  ^  worse  problen 
IS  misclassification  bv  income  groyp  since  the  latter  is  systematic.  It  is  systernatic  particularly 
for  the  Cens^JS  sample  which  v^as  heavily  concentr^ited  in^  hTghpr  lacomes,  so  that  mdst  of  th< 
misclassificajion  r$  downward.  If  an  individual  underreports  hi&.income  but  not  his  giving,  hi! 
large  giving' is  multiplied  by  the  large  blow-up  factor  for  the  lower  income  group. 


Table  A  t  1-2 

CENSUS  SAMPLE  INCOME  DISTRinrflONS 
1970  Adjusted  Cross  tncomc 


Other  Income  jleportcd 
In  Intervlevs 


I.R. 

S.  Data 

Income  Reported 

1973  Adjusted 

1973  Total 

Income 

Sample 

Interviews 

In  Interviews  > 

Gross  Income 

Inc6iae  • 

"Under  $10,000 
$10,000-14,999 

1.5 
2.3 

1.6 
2.8 

^5.4 
3.8 

4.8  ' 

5.2 

$15,000-19,999 
*  $20,000-29.999 
V           ^  $30,000-49.999 

4.1  • 

5.7 

6.5 

5.3 
6.1 

7.4 

5.6 
9.3 

> 

14.8 

4.7 
.  26.'5  '  "  . 

3.9 
8.2 
'12.9 

50.000-99.999 

18.9 

20.6 

y  26.8 

26.2    -  * 

$100,000- 
19^999 

28.-5 

^6.8 

'  ■    19.6   '  \  ' 

,  .  22.6 

22.5 

$200,000- 
499.999 

22.9 

21.6 

11.1 

li.8. 

12.6 

$500,000- 
999,999  - 

6.*3  . 

5.9 

.2.2  • 

2.2 

2.5 

$1.000»000 
or  too  re 

3.3  ' 

2.1 

2.1  * 

2.5 

loo.o 

100.2 

100.1 

iQO:o 

100.1  ^' 

N 

1363 

1024 

897 

903 

892  ^ 

NA 

f 

"Truth" 

128  ' 
Reported  with: 
N . A . *  s  On  Income 

122 

133 

V 

Distributed 
Like 

Omitted  Nonrcsponse 

Under  $100,000 

43^8 

65.7       '  60.4 

'$100,000  or  more 


56.4 


34.4 
100. 1 


39.6 
100.0 


Source:    Columns  1  an4  2,  I.R,S.:  'Coluxms-  3-5'«SRC.  KT^  154,  157. 


We  have  for  the  Census  sample  some  evidence  on.underreporting  of  income  (albeit  imperfect 
smc.e  only  the  distribution  of  incomes  of  the  cases  interviewed  waj. known).  Table  A-ll-2  shows, 
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■in  comparing  the  scconcf  and  third  columrvs,  that  a  substantial  number  must  have  reported  a 
I  970  income  class  at  least  a  bracket  I  owe/  than  correct/and  we  can  reasonably  infer  that  the 
■  iy/3  .income  figures  also  involved* substantial  ^nderrepofting.} 

I  The  extreme  aisOmptibn,  that  the  same  amount  of  underreporting  of  income 
■(unaccompanied  by  any  underreporting  of  giving),  applied  to^the  combined  sample,  could  be 
fused  tof  estimate  a  corrected  income  bracket"  anct  bence    corrected  estimate  of  the  number  of 

'         Table  A.U.3  .  '  ' 

•     EXTREIl^^ASSirflPTION  EStHlATES  OF  ^AGGREGATE  PHILATTJIROPY  , 


(ak^summg  vast , 
income  J  ike  that 


nervasive  underreporting  of 

in  t"  "  ' 


j 


Repa^rteti 

Less  thap 
$1D.000 

$10,000- 
14.999 

$15,000-' 
^19.999  . 

$20,0tlo--  • 
29.S99 

S 30, 000-  % 
'  *9,99? 

$50,000- 
99,999 

$100^000- 
199,999 

$200,000- 
A99,999 

$500,000- 
999,999 


Actual 
Bracket 


the  special  C 
A 


4u 


Mean  Gtvio^^ 


isus  sample) 

ocation  of 
Numbers  of 
Households 


Less  than 
$15  000 

$1 34 

49.013.000 

$6,567,742 

6 

Less  than 
$20,000 

341 

11,031.565 

,  3.761,764 

N 

$2O,D0O- 
27.999 

538 

5.228.232 

2,812.789 

\ 

$28^000-  ' 
49.999 

^49 

3.572.505  ^ 

3,033,057 

>  '  $50,000-, 
74.999 

1483  . 

409,770  *' 

607.689 

$75,000- 
.  179, Q99 

6714 

534,^29 

3,585,471 

$180,000- 
379,999 

$380,000- 
749,999 

Ift^p69 

i 

^    48,599  / 

50, '640  ^ 
15.288 

1  • 

'  940,-334 
742,982 

• 

$750,000- 
,999,999 

77,446 

'*            4,002    ,  ' 

^9.939 

$22,361,767 


The  assigned  brackets  are  the  levels  of  Income  one  would  g6  to  to  secure  the 
cornect  proportions  of  tf,e  Censusframple,  cumulating  from  the  bottom  Ts^e  figure). 
Since  the  Census  sample  was  so  concentrated,  the  relative  underreporting  was 
clearly  more  serious  there,  hence  this  correction  overdoes  it .    ,  "  ' 

mjllions  of  households  represented  by  each  oT  the  reported  income  brackets.  Table  A-ll-3  shows 
-ttrarsuch  a  calculation  reduces  the  d^stimafe  of  aggregate  giving  by  a  tfiird;'to  $22,361,767. 

A  more  sensible  way  to  estimate  the  overall  aggregate  is  to  use  only  the  cross-section  Sample 
estimates  of  me^n  giving  within  income  groups  below  $50,000,  on  the  assumption  that  most  of 
-tUc  Census  sample  appearing  at  those  income. levels  does  not  belong  there  and  would  produce 
upward  bias  m  the  estimated  average  giving  levels.  For  incomes  of  $^0,000  and  above,  can 
use  the  combined  samples.  The  result  of  such  a  calculation  (Table  A-ll-4)  gives  an  aggregate  of 
$10.4  billion  for  incomes  of  $50,000  and  over  and  an  aggregate  of  $22.0"bniion  for  those  with 
incomes  under  $50,000,  fqr  a  total  of  $32.4  billion. 

Even  that  estimate,  however.  Is  biased  by  overreporting  of  giving  sinte  It  uses  the  total  of 
individual  gifts  reported,  rather  than  the  sometime^ smaller  amount  reported  as  dedg£ted  by 
those  who  itemized  (Table  A-ll-5).*  » 

Given  these  problems,  one  should  use  the  aggregate  tabjes'more  for  studying  the  allocation 
of  giving  'by  donee  or  typo  of  gift  within  each  Income  class,  than  for  estimating  shares  of  giving. 
The  potential  exaggeration  of  giving  In  the  lower  Income  classes  probably  leads  to  an 
overestimate  of  the  fracfion  of  aggregate  philanthropy/ that  comes  from  them,  for  example. 
Indeed,  Table  A-H-5  whfch  uses  only  the  Survey  Research  Center  sample  below  $50,000 
probably  gives  the  best  estimate  of  the  fraction  of  ^regate  philanthropy^'  that  comes  from  each 

T^n^L^^^^^'  '^^^'^  ^^^^  °^  P^°P'^         Incomes  between  $10,000  and 

*30<000,  where  the  ability  to  itemize  is  borderline,  changing,  and  probably  influential. 
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Table  A' 1 1 -4 

ESTIMATES  OF  AGGREGATE  PHII^NTHROPY ,  RELYING  OM  TKE  SRC  SAJIPLE 
BELOW  S50.000  ASD  THE  COMBINED  SAKPLES  ABOVE  THAT^  \ 


IncoQC 

Nuober  of 
Households 
(in  thousands) 

'Average 

Gift 
(dollars) 

Total  Giving  - 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 

f    Shares  of 
Total  Giving 
(percent) 

* 

$0-9,999 

33 » 190 

$128 

$4  ,'248  . 

.  13.11 

$10,000- 
14.999 

15.820 

341 

5.395 

*• 

16.7 

•  $1>.000- 
^  19,999 

«.  11.032 

431 

4.755 

'  14,7 

$20,000- 
29,999 

830 

5,424 

16,7 

> 

$30,000- 
49,999 

$50,000- 
99,999 

1          2,265  N 

I     *  ^ 

n  8.195 

.  941 
6.714  * 

2,131 
5.503  * 

6,6 
17.0 

$100,000- 
199,999  ' 

$200,000- 
499.999 

155 
33 

18,569 
48^599 

2,883 
-1,583 

8.8 
4.9 

$500,000  * 
or  more 

6 

77.446 

485  <  ' 

1.5 

All  - 

69.853* 

$464 

$32,407  ' 

100. 

a.    Assuming  that  since  only  a  soall  fraction  of  the  Census  sample  should  have  been  belovj 
$50,000,  most  of  those  who  reported  less  than  $50,000  weu  underreporting,  or  only 
temporarily  there,  hence  their  large  giving  would  be  attributed  to  too  many  thousands^ 
of  other  tiouseholds*. 


<  Table  A.II.5  ^ 

ESTIMATES  OF  ACOREGATE  PHIUNTHROPY,  RELYINC  ON  'AMOl'NT  DEOl'CTtl)" 
WllFRE  DIFFERENT  FROM  "TOnTAL  GIVING"  FOR  ITEMIEERS^' 


ERIC 


InCOEBC 

^.                   Total  Giving            ^    Total  Giving 
•*(ln  millions -of  dollars)  (percent) 

« 

$0-9,999 

$4,116 

14.0%  ' 

$10,Q00-  . 
14.999 

"^'5,189 

17,7 

$15,000- 
19.999 

4 ',624. 

15.8 

$20,000^ 
29.9?t9  • 

,                     4.398  ' 

'  15,0 

$30.0Q0- 
49,999 

$50,000- 
99,999 

2,111 
4,524 

7,2 
15.4.  . 

$100,000- 
199,999 

2,638  \ 

9.0 

$2oa,ooo- 

499.999 

'  *  l'.269 

A, 3 

$500,000 
or  more 

V  445^ 

1.5 

All 

*  .  $29,312 

100.0^ 

a. »  Like  Tab)e  A- 
saftples  abpve 

II-4  using  SRC  sample  below  $50,000  and-(he  combined 
that.  • 

.  316 
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Table  A-ll^ 

ESTIMATES  OF  AGGREGATE  PHIUNTHROPY  WITH  ADJUSTMENTS  ' 
'FOR  OVERREPORTINC  OF  GIVING 

(in  millions  of  doUars) 


*• 

Income 

Total 
Reported 
Givln*^ 

Total  Giving 
With  "Deductions" 
Osed  for  Itemlzers 

Total  Giving 
Excluding  Those 
Who  Give  Through  , 
Truaf  or' Foundation 

Total  Giving 
Truncating  Gifts 

In  Census  To 
Bottom  of  Bracket 

$0-9,999 

$4,435 

$4,241 

$4,435 

$4,435 

$10,000- 
19,999 

11, 3^9 

10,947 

11,319 

11,236 

$20,000- 
29,999  " 

5, 547 

^  4,708 

5,539 

5.547 

$30,000- 
A9,999 

J,  JW 

3,297 

3,182 

3r307 

SSft  A/VL. 

yju, vUv— 
99,999 

$100,000- 
199,999 

5,503 
2,883 

4,550 
,2,637 

3,887 
2,435 

4,409  ^ 
2,150 

$200,000-  ' 
499,999 

1»58:^  ^ 

1,269 

1,049_ 

$500,000 
or  more 

485 

%4i 

356 

328  , 

All 

$35,114 

$32,108 

$32,054 

$32,461 

Table  A-lt'6  returns  to*total# reported  givjng  for  the  full  sample  (column  l).fof  comparison 
with  other  possible  sources  of  overreporting  of  giving.  In  column  2  the  full  sample  blow  up  of 
the  "amount  deducted"  where  different  from  "total  giving"  for  itemizers  is  used. 

Some  respondents  pii^^ed  their  giving  through  trusts  or  foundations  in  their  total  giving 
figure.  Column  3  adjusts  for  this  by  ignqring  aii  of  the  giving  of  such  respondents.  This  no 
doubt  overstates  the  magnitude  of  the  adjustment.  ^ 

Finally,  in  the  Census  interviews,  gifts  over  $10,000  were  coded"  in  wide  brackets  and  the 
mId-poInt  of  these  brackets  was  assigned  as  the  dollar  amount  of  the  gift.  Column  4  changes 
this  and  assigns  the  bracket  bottom  as  the  amount  of  the  gift.       ^  >  * 


Recall  Bias  and  Response  Bias 

* 

The  validity  of  interview  responses  on  charitable  giving,  of  time  or  money,  like  that  of  any 
total  buitt  up  of  pieces  of  various  size,  is  subject  to  understatement  from  forgetting  amounts 
that  arc  small,  or  do  not  seem  to  fit  the  definition,  and^to'overstatement  from  including  Items 
outside  tlic  calendar  period  covered  or  just  exaggefatiog  the  amount  of  a  socially  desirable 
activity.  ,  '  '    •'^fr,{  , 

We  can  examine  the  memory  issue  somewhat  by  cojHparfng  flie  estimated  giving  from  the 
earlier  surveys  which  only  asked  two  or  three  questions  )vilh  the  major  study  we  arc  analyzin^r 
which  built  up  the  amount  through  an  extensive  scries  bf  qbcstions.  Figure  A-ll-1  shows  how 
the  studies  differ,  and  more  questioning  appears  to  elicit  reports  of  more  giving,  just  as  it  has 
traditionally  elicited  more  aggregate  expenditure  in' expenditure  suidles. 

Indeed,  expenditure  studies  have  a  kind  of  validity  check  in  that*  the  total  expenditures 
reported  should  not  exceed  the  total  Income,  and  there  studies  indicating  enough  cases 
where  that  happens  to  Imply  that  the  detailed  questioning  can  lead  to  net  overreporting.  It  Is  . 
for  th,at  reason  that  In 'the  current  study  we  have  used  the  amount  the^respondent  says' he 
deducted  on  his  Income  tax.  If  it  Is  available,  rather  than  tfmjsum  of  his  reported  gifts  which 
was>often  somewhat  larger.  However,  in  looking  at  the  alloclilon  of  gifts  by  donee  type,  we 
imust  u«e  the  detail.  .       ,        '  ^  * 
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Figure  A-IM 

MEAN  GIVING  BY  INCOME  liVEL  FOR  VARIOUS  STUDIES 
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1959  data,,  James  N.  Morgan,  Martin  H,  David,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  and  Harv«v  E.  Brajer^^J* 
Income  arid  Welfare  In  the  United  States  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1962),  p,  267.      ^  ^ 
Includes  gifts  t^^tnd tVlduals  outside  the  household.  ^ 
1972  data,  Eljfabeth  A.  IJoistacher  and  James  N.  Morgan,  Charitable  Giving «  Proper 
^axes.rafi?'ftgnit7atifen*on  Fecleral  Tax"  fte'turns.    A  Tlnal" Retort  ^rotir  a  National  Surve^y, 
Institute  for  Social  Research,  The  University  of  Michigan,  ^nn  Arbor,  Michigan,  1974, 
p.  52. 

c.     1973  data,    E.  A.  Rolstacher,  J.  N.  Morgan,  and  F.  Thomas  Juster,  "Preliminary  Report 
to  the  ConinUslon  on  Private  Philanthropy  and    Public  Needs,"  Survey  Research  Center, 
^  Institute  for  Social  Research,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1964,  tables  3-5. 
d-.    1973  data,  this  study,  MTR  202. 


'Additionally,  there  is  a  25  percent  non-response  rate  in  both  samples  and,  since  respondents 
knew  ip^  study  was  about  time  and  money  people  give,  those  with  less  giving  to  report  may 
well  have  been  more  reluctant  to  be  interviewed.  In  the  extren^e,  the  bias  could  be  25  percent  If 
all  nonrespondents  are  2ero  givers.  However,  a  look  at  Figure  A*IM  shows  that  the  mean  gifts 
by  income  from  this  study  follow  the  ^mailer  1972  and  1973  studies  pretty  well.  As  these  two 
earlier  results  were  part  of  larger  studies  not  primarily  concerned  with  giving,  the  case  for  a 
special  non-response  bias  for  low  givers  is  weal^ened.  There  may  still  be  a  non-response  bias  at 
the  upper  income  levels  where  we  don't  have  earlier  data  and  there  may  still  be  a  ^ias  from 
people  .v)£t)o  won't  respond  to  any  survey  being  lowerthan  average  givers. 

Except  for  using  "amount  deducted"  where  dlffprbnt  from  "total  giving"  we  have  not  made 
any  adjustments  for  response  bias  to  our  aggregate  estimates.  Any  cautious  user  of  our  results 
should  be  aware  of  this  problem. 
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ne  Final  Adjustment:  Our  "Best"  Aggregate  Estimate 


The  purpose  of  oversamphng' high  income  people  was  to  describe  adequately^ir  behavior, 
asons,  purposes,  etc.,  which  were  expected  to  be  quite  distinct,  and  also^^e^tind  out  about 
usts,  private  foundations,  and  charitable  bequests,  syhich  would  be  freqti^t  only  with  quite 
fluent  people.  It  was  never  intended  that  we  could  produce  accurate  aggreg7t> estimates  even 
ith  such  oversampling.  The  to0  tail  of  such  skewed  distributions  must  always  be  estimated 
om  other  sources.  ,  ^  •  '  t 


Table  A  ll-?  ' 

REVISED  FSTIMATt^OF  -TOTAL  GIVING 


Mean 
Gift 

Ag^jregace 

Incoae 

Nuober  of 
Households 

Share  of 
Households 

Dol lars 
(in  thousandS|^ 

Share  o 
Total  Glv 

Less  than 

$10,000  * 

$128 

33,189.696 

47.87. 

.  '  "  16.0'/. 

$iorooo-: 

14,999 

327 

115,818,8/9 

22  8 

5,189*'' 

20.2 

$  15',  000- 

19,999 

52^3  ' 

11,030»785  » 

15.9 

4,622 

18.0 

$20,000--^  ^ 

29»999 

/jio 

6,5^4»473' 

9.4  . 

4  .398 

17.1 

S30»000- 

49,999 

1455. 

2,265r62^  , 

»3.3 

2»1U 

8.2 

$50»QOO- 

99,999 

*55,52v' 

483,877 

.70 

2»686 

10.5 

siop^ooo- 

19^,^?9 

16,588 

'91,707 

.13 

1,553 

6.1 

$200»00(K' 

499»999 

38,950 

19,233 

.028 

749  • 

2.9 

$500,000- 

999»999 

67»160 

2)666 

.0038 

(     179  ^ 

*0.7 

^I»OOO»O0O 

or  more 

81»631 

1,030 

.0015 

84 

0.3 

69.437,966^ 

100.06337. 

S25»6^2 

100.07. 

V 


In  setting  up  the  combined  weigh.is  for  making  pooled  estimates  and  aggregate  estimates,  we 
d  what  seemed  a  re^jjmable  combinatiorv  of  Census  estimates  of  numbers  of  households, 
llocating  the  distributiop^ver  $20,000  according  to  the  number  of  tax  returns  above  that  level 
This  rn  retrospect  overestimated  the  numbers  in  the  income  groups  over  $50,000.  If  we  use  the 
actual  number  of  tax  returns  over  $50,000  in  1972  (instead  of  just/the  proportibns)  to^ 
represent  the  number  of  households  over  $50,000  in  1973,  we  get  an(estimate  of  aggregate 
philanthropy  of  $25.7  billior;,  d/etails  of  which  are  presented  in  Table  A-ll-TSv, 

Aggregate  Volunteer  Tidie 


We  attempted  to  make  some  estimates  :<i^<the  t6tal  amounts^  of  time  and  the  value  bf^hat 
tinrie  given  by  heads  of  bcwseholds  and  by  wives.  The  weights' used  were  the  ones  In  Table 
A-IM  and  have  already  been  described.  '  .  ,  | 

In  order  ^to  value  the  hours  of  volunteer  work  donated  .b/^eads  and  wives,  weiiad  several 
alternatives.  The  choice  of  a  value  is  most  important  for  wiv.es'  volunteer  work,  since  the  ones 
who  do  not  w«Ahave  no  meaningful  hourfy  earnings  figure.  (1)  T&he  easiest  and  most  obvious 
approach  is  to  ^e  all  ifolun.teer  wor|c  at  the  same  rate,  say  the ^fiimum  wage.  However,  all 
volunteer  work  is  /7or  afike.  Since  more  educated  people,with  higt)fix  wage  rates  give  more  time, 
the  aggregate  value^f  their '  time ^is  even  greater  than  th^'t  of  their  more  numerous  but 
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1ess«educated.  neighbors, 
volunteer  time  of  each 


Therefore,  we  tonsidered 
wife  by  he^  own  hourly 


some  alternatives:*  (2)  We  can  value  th 
earnings.  This  wpuld  effectively  value  th 


a  eiTecti' 

volunteer  time  of  nonworkin^  wives  at  zeco.  This  is  a  strict  ^'opportunity  co^^"  dfefinltjon.  (3 
We  x-ap  take  the  mean  wage  (ates  for  age  and  education  group^^^^for  working  wives  onjy.  anc 
valge  the  volunteer  time  of  alj  wives,  wbrkmg  and  nonworking,  at*those  rates.  One  could^argu 
that  the  non^working  wives,  had  they  had  the  opportunity  and  had  chosen  to  work,  woufd  ean 
iht  sitnt  as  the  currently  wor,king  wives  of  their  same  age  and  education  group.  This  is  th 
definition  we  have  chosen  here,  a  'Value  of  time  to  the  organization**  concept. 


Tabit  A-ll-8 


TI>JE' GIVEN  (AGGRLGATE  HOURS  AND  VALUE),  BY  INCOME 


Single  Head 

(if  any) 

Both 

1,031,337  ^ 
3  3, •190 
5,245 

463,161 
16,64^ 
1,577 

1,49^,498 
J  33,190 
5,822 

1,306,075 
26,850 
7,293 

1,397,485 
22,777 
5,136 

2,703.560 
'  26^850  . 
^  12:429 

608,1,44 
6,534  ■ 
4,19S  • 

416,487 
5,979 
*  1,582 

1,024,631' 
'  6,534 
5,780 

f 

184,057 
2,266 
1,331 

259,323 
2,072 
1,164 

443,380 
2,2^6 
^  -2,495- 

88,252 
820 
645 

.  115,341 
772 
533 

.^04.0«3 
l,17fi 

-  20,403 
155 
149' 

.  i8,083 
141 
77  - 

38,486  r- 

155 
r  226 

» 

5,1^8 
33 
37 

3,074  ' 
28 
^3 

8,24*2      _  ^ 
33 
50 

1,431 
6 
11 

938 

.A 

2,369 
1  6 

3,244,867 
69,853 
18,909 

2,674,393 
/  ^*^21 
1^,087 

5,919,260 
69,853 
28,996 

<$4  $0-9,999! 
'  (^ours  In  thous»ods) 

f      (Households  In  thousands) 
($  value  In  millions)  - 

f»  i  $10,000-19,999; 

(Hour^  in  thousands) 
(Households  In  thousands) 
($  value  in  millions) 

ii    •  ' 

.    '  $20,000-29,999: 

)       (Hours  in  thousands) 
*  (Households  In  thousands) 

j       ($  valtte  in  millions)  '  ^ 

$30,000-49,999: 
^        (Hours  in  thousands) 

(Households  In  thousands) 
($  value  in  millions) 

$50,000-99,9991 
(Hours  in  thousand^ 
(Households  In  thousands) 
($  value  in  millions) 

$100,000-199,999:  ^  , 
(Hours  in  tl\ousands) 
(Households  In  thousands) 
($  value  in  millions) 

$200,000-499,999: 
(Hours  in  thousands) 
^     •  (Households  Xn  thousands) 

($  value  in  millions) 

$500, OQp  or  iaore: 
f  i(Hours  in  thousands) 

(Households  in  thousands) 
($  value  in  mHlions) 

Al^^comes: 
(Hours  in  thousands) 
0  (l%>useholds  In  thousands) 

($  valiTe  in  millions) 

/ 

By  assigning  to  each  head  the  mean  hourly  earnings  of  his  age-education  group  and 
multiplying  that  b%  his  vqlunteer  hours,  we  get  a  total  value  of  volunteer  time  given  for  each 
respondent.  Summing  tKese  values  across  Income  groups  gives  us  a  total  value  of  time  for  all 
respondents  in  that  group.  (Fourteen  age-ipyducation  groups  were*  identified  for  heads  and 
fourteen  foR  wives,  nourly  earnings  for. them  were  derived  from  a  Survey  Research  Center  panel 
stydy:  Five  Thousand  American  Families  -  Patterns  of  Economic  Progress,  1974.)  A  similar 
manipulation  was  performed  to  get  the  value  of  wives'  volunteer  time.  Tables  A*ll-8  and  A-ll-9 
gtvcr  aggregate  hours  and  aggregate  value  of  hours,  by  income  an^  education  groups,  for  h6ad, 
Halves,  and  <  both noietherr: — 
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T8br«  A-li;9 

rm  GIVEN  (AGGRKCUTE  HOL'RS  and  VAlft),  BY  RDl'G\TION 


Education  of  HeZr 

fess  than  high  school: 
(Hours  in  fthoti«and«) 
(Households  i^i  thousands) 
(rvalue  in  millions) 

High  ai^l: 

(Hours  in  thousands)  1, 
(Households  In  thousands) 
($  value  in  alllions) 


Husband  or 
Single  Head 


708»C14 
27,801 
2,853 


410,232 
30,729 
7,605 


B.A;,  Degree: 

(Hours  in  thousant^'s)  660,200 

(Household^  In  thousands)  7,361 

* ($  value  in  millions)  ,4,359 

Advanced  Degree: 

» (Hours  in  thousands)  465,864 

(Households  In  thousands)  3,958 

($  value  in  millions)  3,599 


(Hours  in  thousands)  3; 244, 86 7 
(Households  In  thousands)  68,853 
($• value  in  millions)  18,909 


Wife 

(if  any) 

Both 

748,425 

1  456  439 

18,035 

*  27'!80r 

2  ,809 

5  550 

1,172,948 

2,583, 180 

21,694 

30,729 

•  4,035 

11  640 

A 

'449,662 

5,539 

7,361 

1,849 

6,708 

290,987  > 

756,851 

3,151 

3,958 

1,339 

4,938 

2,674,393 

5,919,260 

'48,421 

69,853 

10,087 

28,996 

Table  A*IMO 

MEAN  WAGE  RATES  BY  ACE  AND  EDUCATION 


Age  and  Education 
18-24 

25-34,  Less  thaiK^jigh  school 
^     High  schdol  graduate 
College  graduate 
35^44,  Less  than  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
J         -    J     1        ^  ^5^^?*®  graduate  .  - 
45-54^  Us^  than  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
College  graduate 
55-6(,  Less  than  high  school 
HigK  school  graduJite' 
College  paduace 
65  and  older 

a.  For  workers  from  the  Survey  Research  Center  5,000  family  panel  study. 

b.  Heads  include  married  nfen,  single  men,  ^nd  single  women.    Mean  wage 
rates  include  all  thse  types  of  people. 


Head's** 
Mean  Wage  Rate* 

Wife's 
Mean  Waac  Rate* 

•  1 

$3.24 

$2.92  * 

3.90 

2.87  ^ 

4.59 

•  3.10 

'    '  ?  ' 

6.09 

5.54 

4.11 

2.74 

5.854 

.    .  1 

5.45 

4. '54 

2.43 

5.74 

3.36  * 

i 

9.12 

*  6.06 

♦  T 

3.80 

\       -4.04  • 

5.65 

3.55 

8.31 

^  4.24 

4','b4 

4.16 

$4.96 

$3.39 

M  7'!!I*/L""uu        """"  ^T'y  and  wives  by  age-ediWtion  groups. 

Note  that  the   head   categpry,  though  predominanUy  male,  includes  22  percent  single  females. 
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APPENDIX  III 
THE  RELATIVE  GIVING  VARIABLES 


ii 


For  much  of  our  analysis  it  is  useful  to  look  at  dollar  giving  relative  to  the  respondent's 
income  peers  and.  time  giving  relative  to  the  respondent's  education  peers.  To  do  this  we 
construct  ratios  of  respondent's  dollar  giving/mean  giving  for  respondent's  Income  class  and 
respondent's  volunteer  time/mean  \^otunteer  time  for  respondent's  education  class.  The  means 
used  to  construct  these  ratios  are  presented  in  Tables  A-IIM  and  A-IU-2. 


TabltAlfi-1  ' 

MEAN  GIVING  BY  INCOME  USED  TO  CREATE  RATIO  OF  GIVING  TO  AVERAGE 


Mean 

Gift 

Income  ^ 

Full  Sample 

SRC  Sample 

$0  -  3,999 

•  *$75' 

$75 

$4,000  -  7,999  , 

122 

122  * 

$8,000     9,999  - 

208 

*  202 

$10',000  -  U,999 

327 

328 

$15»000  -  19,999 

523 

419 

$20;000  -  29,999 
$30,000  -  49*. 999 

72ft 
1.9^ 

673 

932  <^ 

$50,000  -  99,999, 

5.552 

$100,000  -  199»939  ^ 
• 

16,988 

$200,000  -  499,999  * 

39,950 

)  1,581* 

$500,000  -  999,999 

,  67,101  y 

$1,000,000  or  more 

81,631 

For  sooe  of  the  analysis  this  was' divided  Into  two  age  $roup 
means:     $760  If  under  45  ye«^sj  $2,500  If  45|Or  older. 

•  ^  .*  ' 

Tabl«  A  ll(*2  ' 

HEAN  VOLUNTEER  TIME  BY  EDUCATION  USED  TO  CREATE 
k  A  RATIO  OF  TIME  GIVEN  TO  AVERAGE 


1; 


Mean  Volunte 

er  Time' 

Husb'and  or 

Education  « 

Single  Head 

Wife 

Less  than  high  school 

25  ♦ 

41- 

High  school  I 

46. 

-54  * 

^College  degree 

;  90' 

81 

Advanced  degree 

118 

92  / 
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APPENDEX  IV  *   

CODEBOOK  WITH  FREQUENCY  TABLES  ^ 

 I  \  .  s  /  . 

t     >    -    :  at,*' 

This  appendix  gives  the  full  wordlpg  of  each  of  the  questions  and  the  r<^porise  codes  The^' 
ercent  of  households  giving  ea«h  response  is 'to  the  left  of  the  appropriate  Code.  The  nLberi 

Iri^ZrTl''  I""""''  ^""^"'^  "^'"^  V567  (see  Appendix  II  fpr  aS^sd  ■ 

escription).  Note  that  a  zero  w?ight  is  given  to.those  respondents  who  declined  to  give  Vheir'     '  • 

n^L}H-J",'^\^l'^'  '^"'''-°"'       P""""  respondents  (households) "and  the 

f  «  !onln,c*'''H  2802.  Some  questions  were  «ked  only  of  a  subset 

\L       t  percentages  given  are  of  that  subset.  These  questions  are  indicated  by  a 

ubset  heading  over  the  percentage  column:  .  '  muicdicu  oy  a 

(l)WIFE      -  questions  asked  onl'y  of  the  2.T73  respondents  with  a  wife  in  the  household. 
iZ)  GIVERS  -  questions  asked  only  of  the  1,961  respondents  who-gaVe '$100  or  more! 

(3)  E  -  questions  asked  only  of  the  881  respondents  with  net  worth  of  $^ 00,000  or 
more  (the  bulk  of  Section  E  of  the  questionnaire).  > 

(4)  CEN       -  questions  asked  only  of  the  9XS  respondents  given  the  CenSus  version  of  the 
«  questionnaire.  •  .      ■  • 

^  SRC       -  questions  asked  qniy  of  the  1 ,887  respondents  given  the  Survey  Research 
Center  version  of  the  questitfnniare. 

Icnnw'T?,  "*^"''"8/'«P"t  philanthropy  depends  on  people's  income,  but  it  is  important  to  • 
leveLis^  of  ?nKrr„'5"f  '"T/'^'"^        '"^  ''"'"^  concentrated  at  the  highest  incortle 
no,  p  T  L  -i  f"""""'!""*'  sensitivity  to  taxes.  Others  like  giving  of  vol\<nteer  time  are 

not  Ra  her  than  provide  a  massive  set  of  tables,  we  give  a  single  measure  of  association  between 
each  set  of  answer  categpries  and  income.  (Fo/  numerical  variables  such  ai  time  and  monev 
given,  the  analysis  provides  much  more  detail  and  ?uch  a  measure  is  unnecessfry.) 

The  measure  we  use  is  CramSr's  V  (CV)  yvhich  is  a  variant  of  Chi-square  but  only  varies  from 
to  1.00,  0  meaning  no  association.  It  is  also  a  measure  of  the  simple  squared  correlatiorv 
T.'^'ZJr,-""^  '  ^  correlation)  by  scaling  income  and 

Jfffl'  f  ^^'ys'Vf       relationship  between  canonkal 

rrelations  of  nominal  measurements  ind  CrameVr V,  see  K.S.  Srikantan,  "Canonicar 

<Ma'  ch"  ^iToJlT^o"^  Measurements,';  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  , 

.  .(Ma  ch  1 970)  284-292;  see  also  H.  Cramer,  Mathematical  Methods  of  Statistics,  (Princeton, 
J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1946),  pp  182-3,  441^.)  That  is,  if  one' Wn  d  a  weigh  to 
m^TmJl'^h       '  ."^  'V"  "^'^  °'      classification  in  question  in  such  a  way 

that  correlation  ^e'S^'*"  sun's,  Cramer's  V  indicates  the  size  of 

.     It  can  be  thought  of  as  a  measure  of  how  well  one  could  predft  the  distribution  of  ahswer*    -  ' 
nLXTh  '   T  w>'at,lnc9i^e  class  they  were, in.  Since  it  assumes  no  rank 

ordering,  there  are  no  negative  signs.  Like  any  chi-square  measure, 'Cramlr's  V  is  unrelialjle  when 
here  are  cells  m  the  table  with  very  few  cases  in  them,  or  none  at  all.  This  is  the  case  whenever 
a  large  proportion  of  the  households  are  not  asked  the  question  or  fall  into  a  single  category 
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n 
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J 5         (sa  V5») 
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Jun« 

07. 

July 

08. 

09. 

September            (  ' 

10. 

October 

11. 

Noveaber 

/ 

99. 

Data  of  Interview  -  DAT> 

Acttul  <Uta  (01-31)  « 

99. 

XA 

o(  cjlle 

'  Actual  timb^t  (1-7)  , 

8. 

Clitht  or  aore 

9., 

WA  " 

ACE  OP 

HEAD 

Actuel  et«  ot  Ke«)  (01-98) 
99.  SCA 


Actuet  e|i  o(  wife  (^98) 


i  Y 


(SftC)    Suzvey  Keteereh  Center  ee»ple  pn: 


Variable 


TOTAL  WJOEK  Of  iKDlVlDt'AlS  IN  HOPSEHOU)  > 
AcCvmI  mabcr  <01«97)  , 


9d.  DK 
99.  tA 


iTOtAL  NCXBEK  or  INPIVIDCALS'  IH  >KWSDK>U)  .USDEX  18 
AcCvmI  nuatitr  (0O-97)  "  - 

"DO.  '(on* 

98.  .> 

99.  SA         •  , 

ITOTAL  tfeiSEX  Ot  Iwjl^VIDC'ALS       HQC'SDWlft  18  OX  OVEK 
AcCiMl  QuMbtr  (00-97)  ; 


29.    NA,  - 

s«>oi;x  or  ?Aitnrrs  (ox  STEf-?AXENTS>  or  hCAD  or 

Srot'SZ  HVlVC  HOOSEHOtS     


Actual  nua^r  (0-4) 


Nr>acR  OF  isoividcals  in  mocsemolo  is  ox  ova  who 

AXE  inXEtATEP  TO  HEAP  

Actual  nuni>tr  (0O«97) 


98..  OK 
99.*  .HA 


ACg*Or  YOtVitST' CHILD  MUTED  TO  HEAP 

Actual  Afit  (01*17)  "* 

01.    Ont  ytar  or  Ittt 

9*.  W( 
99  HA 

*     00.    Iiup.,  no  chlldrta  uadtr  18 


«2S 


«  15 
(SRC)« 


26  (St^  V449) 

(SXC)« 


ACT  or  OuftST  CHILD  UUTEP  TO  HEAD 
Actual  as*  (01-17) 

01.  Om  year  or  lata 

98.  an 

99.  MA 

jtX).  Inap..  DO  chfldrca  und«r,  IS 


Xaapop^ant  tti 


R£AD  t 
WIFE 

'0TH»  (SWCXfT) 


Inatructlon  op  y4.  lj(».).  un4<r  "TES"  box  raada; 

1.  iirmviiu 


»5.  00  TO  ri 

8.  IHAT:  VBITE  COvn  SHZST 
0.   C«o«ua  vtrsloa 


*Kaa4  haa  coUafia  <l*<r*a; 

1.  COUXCE  DKCm 

2. «  HIOl  SCHOOL  DECXn 

3.  XCITm 

4.  VKITX  OOVEX  SHEKT 

0.    Canaua  varalon 


cases  orar»  saktu  >ctso«  is> 


0.    Xoap.,  StC  aaapla 


(SXC)  $ui^k>4««aarch  C«iit»r  i 
"(CEM)    C«oau«  a««^l«^oalir. 
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M.    Do  yo«  i«t  r*qu««t«  fro«  v.ry  Mnjr  or»«iitx«tlon« 

for  coHtrlbutloo«f         ^  J 

1.  YKS  * 

*  5.  MO  ^ 

8,  MC  '     ,  * 

9.  HA  » 


A2.    Do  Jou  think  th«  ouabcr  of  ortcolxatloa*  atklns 
you  for  h«lp  It  srcat«r  th«n  It  wa*  •  f«v  ye«r« 
■    .  •to.  or  »m4ill«rT  

1.    OUUTEX  NVtaU     '  ^ 
3.  SAME 

5.    SKALLEX  NVKIU 


*> 

*    ^  , 

a1.  Do  Uwt  or»*nl*atl<Mi«  do  thing*  you  f««l  ar* 
 Particularly  ^Rortant  mnd  worth  •upportlnn^ 


1.  m 

S.  NO 

8.  DK 

9.  NA 


VrUbl<  Mwib«r 


31 

32 

c  - 

Vhit  kind*  of  tblnit*  do  Xh»y  dot  ' 

'<(^r«t 

MfltlOl^) 

MQtlOO) 

'  Mtttloa) 

\            0  •MtlOO*}              \     *    '        ■  ' 

'                   '  If 

9  2 

2.5 

01. 

lUlltlou 

2. 7 

02. 

CoablMd  tppMli  ~ 

8.6 

3  * 

03. 

Cb— jnlty 

04. 

Rt«lth  ud  M<U€«1^  t 

0. 7 

Or5 

Bl(h«r  «ducBtloa 

0.8 

0  7 

06 

CltatQtcry  and  Mcoodary  >«dve4tloa 

12.8  ^ 

2.0  " 

07, 

SoeUl  w«lf«r«  1 

.  0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

'08. 

Cultural           1        A    '  • 

0.7 

0.3  * 

'  0.4 

09. 

hiblle  aMalra 

'  0.8 

0.2 

0.2   ^  , 

'  10. 

tnvlroQMQt               ^  *  ' 

7,6 

3.3 

1.7 

11. 

Int«nutloa«l'(HICil  ntOlim} 

•  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

12. 

^rlvat«  foundation  or  truat 

0.6 

0.3 

0.0 

'  27. 

OtiMx  ehAlt«bl« 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1  ' 

28. 

Koneb«rlt«kl«  -  political 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

29. 

Nooeharltabl*  -  othar 

0.9 

0.0 

0.0  J 

98. 

DK                   '    ^  ^ 

'  3.4 

0.1 

0.0 

'  99. 

7.0 
100.0 

56.7 
100.1 

85.7 

-59nr  , 

00. 

Mothlng,  Inapi ,  no  further  Mntlooa 

CV-.09  • 

CV.09 

CV.08 

» 

cv-.io 


A4.    Ar«  th«r«  aoM  tyf*  of  ortaalxatloaa  you 
tlv«  notblcit,^  «vra  thou«b  tb«y  kc«p 
'  aaklnl  for  eontrlbutlona?  

1.  RS 

5.    W  ^ 

..  »  • 

♦  .    lU  •      •  .  ^ 


VsrIcVl*  Kuiii^ 

■Mtleo) 

MAtloo) 

11.4 

1.4 

0.4 

1.2^ 

0.7 

0.1 

7.S 

1.8 

O.S 

i  I 

2.4 

0.1 

1>3 

O.l'^'  •« 

0.0 

»  8 

'0.2 

0.0 

2.t 

1.0 

0.1 

-  p.o  " 

0.0 

'  0.0 

2.1 

1.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

7.9 

0.8 

0.1 

0.0 

O.Oi 

0.0 

O.S 

O.l 

0.0 

1.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0 

1.4  ^ 

0.0 

0.0 

12.7 

0.2 

0.1 

98  3 

ioo75 

100.0' 

99.9 

CVn.U 

CV-.08 

CV-.09 

Vmrlsklw  SuatMrs 

y* 

 Zft — 

((Irtt 

Motion) 

asntlon) 

3.9 

•  /  0.6 

0.1 

1.9 

0.3 

7.  J  , 

o!o 

ll.S 

j.o 

0.1 

«.9 

*  i.i 

0.1 

8.4 

2.6 

; 

0.2 

S.8 

2  2 

1 

0.2 

4.0 

1.1 

0  ^ 

4  9 

0  8 

'  0.0 

1.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7 

^  0.1 

0.1 

3«.S 

87W 

100.0 

CV-.12 

.  cv*:o6 

CV«.0S 

A4«.    UMt  kind*  of  Tt«al»«tlOtt»  >r<  th«Tt  • 

(3  moCIom) 

01.  Ulltlous  * 

02.  CoabliMd  a^pvtls 

03.  CoOTualty  , 

M.'  H«slth  «ikI  Mdlcal 

05.  KIcMr  «4wcatlOQ 

06.  £l«amtsry  snd  Mcondary  «4uestlon 

07.  Social  vtir>r«         '  * 

08.  CvltwT«l  * 

09.  Public  sfrslr^ 

10.  Cavlrotwcnt 

11.  IntcrutloMl  (MICH  MtlOKlTr) 

12.  Vrlv^tc  foundttloti  or  tnut 
27.  Otb«r  charitable 

2t.  KoocUrl tabic  ^^poll^lcal 

29.  Kooc^rltablc  -  oti^r 

9t.  DK 

99.  NA 

00^  Vothinx,  lasp.,  m  furtK«r  Mntlons 


A4b     Vhv  <o  you  re^ux  rh»»T  .^flnona^ 

01.  ~  Spend  too  auch  on  fuad-ralaing  and/or 

a4«Io^ftratIon 

02.  Klgb  prt««ur«  solicitation 

03.  HAtltods  of  tollcltatlon  objectionable  other 
<       thM  02 

04     PilnX*  other  things  are  More  iJiportant.  can- 
not 'gl/e  to  everyone 

05.  Does  not  agree  with  their  toels 

06.  Ttilnka  tbey  ere  falaa,  Ineffective,  don't 
do  a  food  Job 

07.  Doesn't  know  auch  about  tbe«i  whether  they're 
legltlMte  or  doint  s  food  Job 

08.  Don't  need  the  aoney;  |et  Aoney  froa  else- 
where; xovfrtwent  should, support  thea    ,  * 

09.  Doo*t  have  the  aoney 

97.  Other 

98.  MC  { 

99.  lU         '  ^  ^ 
00.  Inep.i  no  further  aeatlontf  • 


V 


Fetceat 


19.4 
79.4 


1.1 
0.2 
lOO.l  C 

Varleble  Wuabers 


AS.   Do  you  soaetlaes  f eel  *that  you  ere  pressured 
Into  flTlnt  aore  tlae  or  aoney  thea  you 
reelly  went  tot 

1.    TO  » 

s.  na  . 

«.  MC 

9.    MA  ^  » 


(first  " 
aentloo) 


(second 

Mat  loo) 


0.5 

0.0 

O.S 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.6 

0.0 

2.4 

0.4 

0.8 

0.2 

0,7 

0.2 

0.8 

0  1 

1.1 

0  2 

0.4 

N 

0.0 

4.1 

0.4 

0  S 

1.3 

'  0.0 

0.3 

0.0 

3.1 

0.0 

>o.» 

97.8 

100.0 

"99:8 

CV-.09 

CV-.06 

A>a 

Sub. 


Cen  you  fire  ae  «n  siuaplst    (2  aentloos) 

l»<tlve  «  tapllcsrioa  of<iucce««ful  (ires'sure  >  ' 
(or  «t  least  respondent's  resctlon  to  pressure) 


01.  Cxtenvsl  sense  of  obllsetloa  "  e.i., 
everyone  la  expected  to  contribute  «• 

02.  XX  I  didn't  do  It  ao  one  else  would;  they 
couldn't  set  anyone  else 

03.  Feel  sullty  If  I  don't 

04.  They  publish  osms;  everyone  else  will  kaow 

05.  Can't  refuse  when  friend  or  eseoclete  solicits 

06.  Can*(  refuse  fece>to-face  solicitation^ 

07.  Hiey  keep  botherlas  ae'lf  1  don't 

Objoctlve  •  Mo  lapllcatlon  that  pressure  succeeded  or 
of  respondent's  reaction  to  it  ^ 

11.  Telephone  eollc^utlon  4^ 

12.  Door-to-door  eollcIUtlon,  specif Icelly 
13*    Face-to-face  eollclcatlon  (on  street  or  In 

public  places),  or  NA  If  12 
14^  Kequaste  by  sail  (code  aalled  aerchandlse  lo  IS) 
15?^  Atteaipts  to  sell  aerchandlse;  uaeollcltated 

tifte      ^  4 

16.  *Ve  have  e  quote",  tbe*^  uke  the  aooey  out  of 
*"      (ay)  paychecks  pressure  at  work 

17. ^  They  keep  bother Inf  m;  X  keep  gettlac  asked 
^      because  of  ay  position 


.  97. 
98. 


Other 


NA  . 
XA«F., 


no  aecond  aentlon 


11.    Did  you  do  say  uiipeld  work  for  orsanlutlons^ 
durlnt  1973?  ^_ 


31.6 
68.3 

0.1 

0.0 

Too  ,cv-, 


MC 
NA 


ro 


V«rUblt  n^»t9 


48 

SI 

54 

♦  S7 

»2. 

Whar       Tou  dot 

1 

(flrkt  . 

(third 

MIlCiOA) 

((Pvrth 
aratloa) 

(fifth  . 

< (Activity  co4«) 

i 

^  i.9 

3.1 

1.3 

0.9 

0.3 

"01. 

Fund  rale Ins 

b,f 

3.S 

1.9 

0.8 

O.S 

L««df rthlp 

«.Z 

«.2 

1.7 

0.7 

0.2 

03. 

Cl«rlc«l  or  MntMl 

'  r      3  3 

2.1 

1.3 

0.7 

0 

0.1  . 

04. 

T««chlat 

l.t 

0.? 

0.9 

0.0  / 

0.4 

0.0 

0.2 

O.I  » 

0.1 
0.0 

OS. 
0«. 

rrof«««10Ml  ^^  H 
No*plt«l 

2.3 

1,2 

0.7 

07. 

Cow««lis8. 

vl«lt«ttOQ* 

o.« 

O.S 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

'  08. 

Or(Mlt« 

'  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

09. 

$«vtr«l  Activities 

OU 

0.4 

0.0 

0.1 

0  P 

10. 

Ptlt«rla8,  choir 

0  8  • 

0.6 

0.4 

0.0 

0  0 

97. 

Ottwr 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  • 

0.0  ' 

0.0 

98. 

2;i 

l.S 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

99. 

KA 

100.0 

82.0  ' 
lOO.O  ^, 

91.6 
99.8  ' 

9S.9 

TooTT 

98.3 
100.0 

00. 

Imp*.  Jfto  further 

CV-.II 

CV-  12 

CV*.ll 

CV»,10 

CV».07 

o 

erJc 


to 
to 


46 

49 

S2 

ss. 

M 

13. 

(first 
MPtloa) 

(MCOttd 
MAC  loo) 

^thlrd 
MQCloa) 

(fourih 
wacioa) 

(fifth 

^i3.2 

6.S 

2.1 

1.2 

O.S  ' 

♦l. 

0.3 

.  0.2 

0.0 

0.1  « 

02. 

7.S 

'  S.2 

2.6 

1.1 

0.3 

03. 

2.9 

1.8 

0.9 

0.6 

0.) 

04. 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2  • 

0.1 

0.1 

OS. 

0.9 

0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

06. 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4  "» 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3^  • 

0.1 

0.0 

JO.  9 

H 

0.1 

pa 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

l.S 

O.S 

0.3 

0.1 

1.) 

1.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.0 

*  0^ 

0.0 

0,0 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

68.4 
100.1 

•2.0 

91.6 
100.0 

9S.9 

CV-.12 

CV*, 12 

CV.U 

CV-,10 

V«rUbl* 
lhj»6«r 

i 

47«  SO. 
S3.  S6. 
S9, 

'    (Sn  V487) 

For  vtue  klad  of  An 
org«als«clo«  did  you 

do  tM&t   -  t  . 

uiisi^y* 
ooahiMd  «pp««i« 
Ceawunlty     i-    \  ^ 
KtAlth  end  Md>c«l 
lkth«r  •duc«tloQ 
El««MC«ry  Md 

Mcoodtry 

«dwc«cloa 


0.0 

07. 

$oclAl  w«lf«r«  • 

0.0  ' 

08. 

CwlCur«l 

Q.O 

09. 

hiklic  «ff«lr« 

0.1 

10. 

CttTlrofuwat 

0.0 

XaC«nutl<Mul  (HtCK 
rkXOKtTT) 

0.0 

u. 

frlv«t«  fouadatlott  > 
or  triMC 

0^0 

Otb«r  chMlubl* 

O.Of  1 

V  28. 

KoochArlctkl*  - 

polltl€«l 

0.1 

29. 

lloach«rlt«bl«  > 
oClMr 

0.0 

98. 

K 

0.0 

99. 

KA 

-114 

00. 

MothlAC*  tup.,  ao 

furtb«r  acstlOM 


M.  how  lUny  hours  of  yourv 

tU*  did  AatTtTT  t«lM<Alcot«tfair 
la  l|73t     (flv  iMPtlon*)  

ActMl  uiib«r  *of  houra  (001-997) 


ao  fvrtliar  wMtioM 


997«  997  or  aor*  hour* 

998.  K 

999.  MA 

000< 


SUmutY  -  Toul  n(nib«r  of  «cttvlti««  llfttcd  ^ 
'  by  rMpoodwt  la  12  _* 


Two 

T1>r*« 

Fours 

riv« 

Six 

StvM  or  aor* 
M 

MA 

iMp. 


Si  ' 
V"- 


Mow  Much  tMuM  you  uy  your  jwlvytccr  da*  v«s 
worth  par  hour  if  th«  ors4nl<«tloa(*)  hjd  to 
»*y  io»«oiv  to  4I0  th»  worh*. 

AcCiMl  nu^«r  of  dollar*  (01-97)  w 

97.  $97  or  aoro 

96.  DOK'T  KXOW 
99. 

00.  lnjp>,  noM,  nothlni 


Was  aoy  of  thU  volunteer  tla*  paid  tlac  off  ' 
frow  a  iob*T  


fcS*^  About  Kotf  wu<h  tl—  waa\hatt 
Actual  ftiMbar  of  hour*  (001-997) 


997.  997  «fgK>r«  hour* 
9M.  OK 


VarlabU 

llwber 


0  0 
0.9 
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6«  4 
100.1 

CV-.IJ 

Variable 

«b«r» 

66 

67 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

1.4 

0.2 

i 

0.2 
0.0 

0.0 

0.} 

0.0 
0.0 

0.2 
0.) 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

O.S 
0.6 

0.1 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

94. & 

100.2 
CV-.07 

♦9.1 
CV-.OS 

100.0 

100.0 
cv-  — 

0  4 
4.4 

O.t 

o.s  ' 

0.0 

94.6 

100.0 

19.    Do  you  sofwtlM*  volunteer  ( iM>  («*  r.«l  ici.njit  .•) 
otlter  charltakle  or|tJni<jl  lona  whvn  v>«u  MHiiJ 
rather  ^Ive  *o<iev*  _^  ^  _ 


Inap. 


R9a.    ^Jhy  do  you.cowUBM«  to  give  tliw*    {  \  mefulonn)^  _ 

1.  -  CveryotM  (every  aember)  1«  expected  to  iilv. 
-  tlae 

2.  If  -^^Ida't  do  It.  1m  one  elae  vo^ld.  tom^tnv 
\  Ikaa  tj^do  It 

^        ^Tbe/'really  need  It.  deuirvc  li 
C  '4.,   Don't  have  the  Mfley 
«      S.    lateVnal  pressure;  e.K..  feel  Kullty  if  I 
"^don't 

6.  Cxtefful  pressure  type  answers 

7,  1  can't  refuse  the*,  can't  say  no.  uniClrW 
whether  Internal  or  external  pressure  . 


Other 

loap..  no  further  acfltlon 


If  you          the  aoney  instead,  would  th« 
jOrtaalxatlon  pay  aosMoae  to  do  I  he  work>^<>r 
vwould  ihey  s>ill  rely  on  volunlesrs*  J_ 

1.  FAY  StiHCONE  TO  DO  THE  MM 

2.  STILL  WCLY  OK  VQlXmttMS 

y.    toihi  one  orxsAiaal ion -would  do  on*  Ihinx. 
another  the  opposltf 

S.    OOM'T  KSKM 
9.  NA 

0.    Inap.  *  " 


QtZCXrOIKT  lAl 
t9.3    *  ,    1.    VXn  »  HOUSEHOLD 

30  7  2.    MO  WXri  III  HOUSEaOtD 

100.0  CV-.40 


111*  (sue  vtrtlon)  Hov  about  jrortr 
vlf^T  Did  tb«  tpand  «njr  tiw 
''llaC  f*T  dolnt  vBp«ld  itork  fdr 

 or«Jal«ition«  or  ir>dividtttl»t 

111.    (CEKSOS  Ttrtloa)   HoH  about  jrour- 
vlf*     did  tht  vptM  «njr  tlM 
l«ie  yUr  dolus  VBp&ld  work  for 
«  ralltlous  or  ch4rlt«bl«  orgaal- 
zttloa,  CO— Molty  (roup,  tduc*" 
Clotukl  Institution  or  pollrlctl 

 or  ioclml  or<*al«*tlont  

1.  JIS 

i.  Wl  ^ 

8.  DX 

9.  XA 

0.  laip. 


V«rlabl«  Ku^r* 

n 

U 

77 

to 

83 

'  112. 

vh«t  iid  tht  dot 

vxrt 

(Activity  co<i«)(5  actlvltl**] 

12.2 

-  6.5 

3.7 

1.5 

0.4 

01. 

Fund  rait Ins 

4.S 

2.3 

0.9 

o.t 

0.3 

02. 

L«ad«rthlp 

11.0 

7.5  . 

2.9 

1.5 

0.4 

03. 

Cltrltd  or  aanual 
labor 

1^9 

4.3 

^  2.0 

0.9 

0.1 

04. 

Teaching 

0.7 

0.( 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

*  05. 

YrofttBlonal 

0.7 

Q't 

0.3, 

0.0 

0.0 

04. 

HOBplUl 

2.3 

0.9 

1.2;  • 

0.3 

0.1 

07  r 

CouaMllAC.  vltltatlont 

0.7 

0.S 

0.2 

,  0.1 

"^0.3 

08. 

% 

Ortaalst 

0.0 

0.0 

.  0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

S«v«ral  actlvltlt* 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0  - 

0.1 

10. 

UtharlBt,  choir  . 

0.1 

0.2  ' 

0.2 

O.I 

O.O* 

97. 

Othar 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

98. 

2.4 

1.4 

0.6 

0.3 

'  0.1 

99. 

MA 

looio 

100. 1 

94.6 

100.0 

97.8  . 
~$9T9 

00. 

taapii  no  furthtr 
••atlotu 

CV-.12 

Of.  12 

CV*.ll 

CV.09 

CV».t)7 

tra  clM  2173  «*«f  taclii4«d  «hM  Win  eaiy  art  tabulatW. 


(first 
aetlvltjr) 

18.4 

0.8  , 
7.1 
10.4 
0.2 
2.5 

O'* 

0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.7 


0.0 
0.4 

0.8 
0.1 

100.0 


Varlabls  llu^rs 


0.6 
0.2 
0.1 
0.0 
0.2 


0.1 
0.4 

0.6 
0.0 
0.1 


99.9 


0.6 
0.1 
0.2 
0.0 


0.0 
0.2 

0.6 
0.0 
0.2 


87.4 

"9579 


0.2 

0.1  > 

V  07. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

09/ 

0.1 

0.0 

lb. 

0.0 

0.0 

11. 

0.0 

0.0 

12. 

0.0 
0.1 

0.2 
0.0 
0.1  , 

1^ 
Of.  09 


0.1 
0.0 

0.3 
0.0 
0.0 
17.9 


113.  For  vbat  klii4  Of 
orgaalxatlon  dfd  sH*  <lo 
thla?    (5  sctlvltlsa) 

Mlltlous 
Coablnad  app«ala 
Co—ualty 
Haalth'aod  Mdical 
Hltbar  adweatloa 
Slamatary  and 
-  aa^oodary  tducstlon 

Social  valfara  ^ 
Cultural  ' 
^rubllc  affair* 

IntWnaUonal  (NICK 
nXOkXTY) 

Frlvats  foundation 
or  trust* 

Othar  charltabls 
Koucbarlcabla  - 
^  political 

Xoocharltabla  -  othar 


27. 
2t.' 

29. 
9*. 

99. 
-00. 


Inap.,  00  furthar 
aaatlona 


Var labia 
Wmfcar 
73,  76, 
71.  82, 
85 


(see  V491) 


114.    About  how,aa«y  hours  of  bar 

tiaa  dU  Aamrr  taXa  altotathar 
la  1973t     (5  actlvltlaa)  

Actual  SMbar  of  hours  (001*997) 


or  aorj^  hours 
p.",  00  fnrtlwr  1 


997.  997  or  mx\ 
99». 

999.-  MA 

000.  laapr,  00  fnrtlftr  aaatlona 
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Cootept 


12.2 
S.2 


SDMUtY  -  Tot«l  Du^r'of 
•cttvtttf  H»f4  in  »12 


•  0.1 

'  •  a.o 

0.0 

o.o  I 

57.* 

100.0  CV*.13 


0.0 
1.6 
57.* 
100.0  CV-.15 


1. 

Om 

2. 

Two 

3. 

Thrtc 

A. 

four 

5. 

flv* 

6. 

Six 

7. 

StVCD 

8. 

DK 

t. 

NA 

0. 

Nont.  Imp 

tl6.    Hov  Buch  would  jrou  t«y  h«r 
voluntctr  t^w  wa«  worth  p«r 
hoor  If  th|  ort«alz«cloa(s) 
bad  to  ray  so«eon«  to  do  th« 

work'*   

Actual  Dueibar  of  dollara  (01-97) 

97.  $97  or  aora 

98.  DON'T  XHOU 

99.  NA 

00.  Inap.,  aotjhlst 


tl\>    Old  h«r  voluataar  work  ^lao 

coat  aoMthlnl  for^  tranaportatlon 
or  child  cara  or  a^ulpMnt  «r 
Uin  '   Mfrlala?  

23.6  1.  m  ^ 

17. A>  5.  SO 


\^  >|7a.*  About  bow  auth  did  It*  coat t 

Actual  Du^ar  of  dollara  (001-997) 
997,    $9*7  nr  aora 
'    998.  DK 
999.  NA 
000.  faap. 


farcant 


Coataot 


Wirt  * 

0.5 

42.0 

0.0 
0.2 
57.* 

ToSTf  CV-.IJ 


froa  a  Job? 

1. 

TtS 

5. 

NO 

8. 

K 

9. 

MA  .'-^ 

0. 

loap. 

»18«.  Bow  augh  of  thla  wa  paid  ttaa  offt 
Coda  actual  ouaber  of  boura  (001-997) 

997.  997  or  aora  houra 

998.  DK 

999.  NA 
000.  loap. 


(sue  varaloa)    Did  you  (or  your  vlf«)  apand 
May  tla*  durlnt  1973  slvlnf  unpaid  halp  to 
frlMda,  n«lthbora«  or  ralatlvaa  who  do  not 
llvaiwlth  Tout  •- 

(erases  varaion)    Did  you  (oAyour  wlfa)  apand 
aa  auch  aa  SO  boura  altogathar  dutlnt  1973 
glvlag  wLpaid  balp  to  Indlvlduala  who  did 

/^t  llva  with  70u«  auch  aa  caring  for  a  aick 
paraont  i   , 


0.0  9* 

1.5  •  9. 


Variably 


9). 94.95 

i 

9) 

^  94 

9S 

19.4 

8.4 

1.3 

8.S 

S.6 

l.> 

1).S 

6.7 

1.4 

2  2 

.  KO  • 

♦  0.2 

t.6 

2.2 

0.) 

2.9 

,  0.8 

0.3 

0.0 

/ 

0.0 

0  4 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2  , 
2  ) 

0  0 
0.2 

0.0 
0  0 

4)-9 
100. 0 

74.) 
100. 1 

94.7 
'  100.0 

CV-.08 

CV-.06 

CV-.04 

V96 

(SU  V49S) 

Coofnt 

B19«.    What  klodj  of  thloa*  did  you  doT  

(3  acatlOQ*)  ^  * 

01.  Kuual  Ubor  -  cUanlat,  painting  cooklat^ 

X«rd  vork 

02.  Oolas  errands,  driving,  shopplnic 

03.  laby  slttlBt.  sitting  with  sick.  a^ad. 

Invalid 

04.  Frofassl^l  sitlll  ralatcd'to  rapoodcat'a 

occupation  (not  Ustcd  clacwtMTrc)  or 
'      ap«elallttd  skill  such  as  tutoring 

05.  ttelplag  p«opl«  MOV* 

06.  Counsallog.  visitation  or  othar  partonal 

contacts 

09.    Hultlpla  activities:  uaad  only  If  a»r« 

than  3  sctlvltlas  llsttd 
97.  Otbar 

98  *  ,  > 

99.  ^ 

00.    laap. .  no  further  wntlons 

I 


B19b.    About  hov  Bsny  hours  of  your  tlM  did 

 that  taka  alf^ethar  In  1973*  

Actual  nuiAar  of  hours  (001*997) 


997. 

997  or  »or«  hours 

998. 

DK 

999. 

NA 

000. 

Inap. 

• 

• 

/ 


Percent  Content  C 

CI.    (SIC  version)    Now  wo  have  som  questions 
about  rour  contributions  of  aoaey. ^property 
or  possessions,    ut's  start  with  your 
contributions  to  rtllgloua  or  other  charitable 
organlzatlooa.    Old  you  (or  your  wife)  glva 
^*  •  ^*nythlni  lnM97)  *to  a'rellgloua  organlxatlon 

^  Of  to  other  charities  such  as  th*  United  Way. 

Heart  AsaocWl leu,, educational  Institutions. 
or  other  t hints. Ilka  these f  

CI.    (CEXSUS  vara Ion)    Now  we  have  som  questions 
about  your  contributions  bf  aoney.  property  or 
J                 possessions.    Ut's  surt  with  your  contributions 
.                        /     "*           to  ralltlous  or  charitable  organizations^  co^ 
^                            ^            aunlty  grdS^li  and  educational  Institutions,  but 
^          not  political  or  social  groups.    Old  you  (or 
your  wife)  give  anything  In  197)  to  sucb 
organlxatlons.  including  your  churcl^  a  college, 
tbe  United  Way.  the  Heart  AssoclaClon.  or  other 
thlnts  like  these?  

88.0  1.  YES 

11.9  -        5.  KO 

0.0  -        5.  MC  ,  ' 

J  „■  Q:P  9.  KA 

99.9  CV-.17  » 

*   C2.    Old  these  contributions  aaount  to  ■ore  than  )100f 
•  -*  [  *  ^  


1,» 

YES 

5. 

KO 

8. 

DK 

9. 

NA 

0. 

Inai 

Tbeaa  ara  the  1961  esses  lnclud*d  wh»n  Givers  only  «re  tabulated. 
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|>rc«ar 


To  wtut  ertnlzAtlm'dld  joa  glv*  tha^- 


*4*4 

?0«f 

01. 

1t«lltlou« 

02. 

CotblDcd  «pp««lt  * 

1.3 

03. 

Conntty 

2  2 

Js^-2 

04. 

H««lt|^  Moi  atdlcal 

0.7 

05. 

Kltb«r  tducitloa 

0.4 

06. 

£lca*at*ry  aod  tacoodiry  •dac«tloa 

1).  7          ■  f 

1.4 

oy. 

Social  wtlftr« 

0.2 

OS. 

Cultural 

'fr 

0.0 

0^, 

fubllc  affairs 

0.2 

10. 

Envl ronacat 

0.4 

0.8 

11. 

tatamatiooal  (Hlxh  priority) 

0.0 

0.0 

12  c 

frlvata  foundatloa  or  crust 

Other  cbarltablt 

0.1 

0.1 

28. 

Koncharltsbl*  -  political 

0.1 

0.2 

29. 

SConcharltablt  -  otti«r 

0.0 

0.0 

98. 

DC 

0.1 

0.2 

99, 

NA 

4S.9 

0.0 

00« 

Inap. 

"5579 

*Ioo7o 

Of-. 20  , 

CV-.13 
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<»lv»rs 

' 

1.1 
4.4 

0.0 

0.3  i  J 
0.2 

100.1  CV-.07 


102 
*  103 


101 

103 

0.0 

.0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

tf.O 

o.s 

0.0 

«0.4 

0.1 

3.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.2 

U 

94.S 

99.5 

Wl 

iBoTo 

CV-.13 

CV-.08 

64.  Tall  about  tba  (first)  ortaalxatloo  you 
Just  aaatioiMd.  Old  you  tlvt  Moaay.  or  did 
yeu  tly  proparty  or  possasalonaT 

1.  nom 

2.  twnxn  ox  othzx  possessiors 

3.  BOTH 


loap. 


C5a«  C5b<  BoV  auch  MAcy  did  you  glva  to  that 
  ornaalaatlon  lo  1973T  

Actual  dollar  anoust  (000001-999997) 

i 

999997.  $999997  or  aora 

999998.  DK 

999999.  Wi^ 
000000.  loap. 


:6.    Vhat  typ«  6t  proptrty  or  possasslona  dU  you 
coatrlburaT  ^  ' 

2  Mcntloos 

1.  Art  f  toA*  uaad  by  raclplaat 

2.  Arc 4'  Uhcaly  to      sold  by  raclpiaot,  or 

cadLf  tall 

3.  Raal  lUtatt  or  build  lass  •>  (o  ba  ustd  by 
'  rcclpitnt 

4.  Raal  astatt  or  bulldliuts  •>  likaly  to  ba 

aold  by  raclpiaat.  or  caanot  tail 

5.  Stocks,  booda^ 

6.  C^lpMcnt^t  printing  praasi  kltcban 
<«^ttlpMnti  ate. 

7.  'l^lmitura^  clothing,  books,  hayaabold  sooda 

8.  Othar       <  t  y  ^  § 


HA 


0.    Insp;  oo  aacond  MntioH 


K5 


C7.    Abovt  how  auch  w  thU  vorth  Wo  yoo  Mvt  It? 
Actual  dollar  uount  (000001 r 99999 7) 


99M97.  ^99997  or  moit 

999998.  DK 

,999999.  KA 
OOOOOQ.  lup. 


C8.    U«c  thl«  worth  Bort  than  vtrtiHyXM  flrtt 


0.8 
0.0 

1. 
2. 

YES  <5 
Sem*  of  th«  property  worth  ■or*  than  whtn 
a<9(ilr«d 

l.S 

S. 

0.0 
0.6 

8. 

9. 

DK 
KA 

♦7.0 

99.^  CV«J2 

0. 

Itup.,  C7  l«a«  than  $200 

Clv«r«  ^ 

C9.    Ka4  It  iDcrMMd  In  v*lu«  by  aort  than  lOOZ? 

0.2 

0.0  — ^ — ^ 

1. 
T. 

YES 

r  Somm  p«op«rty  appreciated  aor*  than  lOOd 

0.6 

5-. 

SO  ^ 

0.0  , 
99.1 

8. 

9. 

DK  ^ 

7- 

0.0 

0. 

Inap.,  C7  lata  than  $200  \ 

99. >  CV-.ll 

i 

Clvra 

CIO. 

U  you  had  not  (Ivan  It  away,  would  you 
have  h«ld  It  or  aold  It? 

0.2 
0.1 

0.3  ' 
0.0 

99.5 

lOOvl  CV«.13 


Held 

Sold 

Bot^^hald  part»  aold  part 


Inap..  C7  laaa  than  $200 


Variable 


00 


dont< 


Vhjj  le  1 


(PXXOXm  OXDEK) 


Tax  reaaooa  (avoid  capital  talna  tax) 

Ho  peraoaal  a««d  for  aooay 

Expect  %ppreclatloa  (Increaae  In  valua)4i 


Inap.«  C7  Itaa  than  $200 


109 
110 


Cll,  Clla. 


^il.5 
11. S 


6.2 
3.1 


Ubat^ la  the  aaln  reaaoo  you  (ava  to 

OKCAWIZATIOW  TKOM  C3t  


26.6 

11.7 

s. 

3,1 

0.6 

6. 

1.9 

1.4 

7. 

0.0 

0.0 

8. 

4.7  ^ 

0.0 

9. 

0.0 

67.9 

9J.9 

100.0 

CV*.07 

CV-.06 

latloaa  I 

A{>prove  of"  their  ectlvltlea;  It 'a  a  (ood  c«uaa 
Tliey^aeed  the  rtoney;  "otbera  need  aore  thaa  I** 
Peel  lilted  n  help;  vould  feel  gttllty  If 
I  dlda't 

Keclproclty  -  (et  som  benefit  beck  Includleg 
paat  benefit  or  thiata  ilk.  "fuUly  ae^ber 
hae/had  that  dlaeaaa" 

(LOW  rXIOXXTY)    lecauae  ve  beloat  there;  ve 
attend;  "the  llUe  aaya  to"  ^ 
Cxtenaal  pre«eure^*forfe;  *Sre  have  a  quota" 
Other 
DK 
KA 

Inap  .4  no  aecoad  sent  loo 


C12.  '  Have  you  aerved  on  any  COMnltteea  or  advltory 

troupe  for  the  ortanlaatlotr  In  t^  paet  5  yeareT 


34.7 

1. 

tE$ 

64.6 

NO 

0.0 

8. 

DK 

0.7 

9. 

,KA 

0.0 

0. 

Inap* 

100.0  CV«.07 

C13.    Art  yoM  acttv  In  th9  orKinliatloo  oowT 


1. 

yts 

» 

S. 

«  S4.S 

M 

0  0 

8. 

DK 

2.7 

9. 

NA 

0.0 

0. 

f 

--if.' 


11) 

114 


X 


VI 14 
0.0 

0»7 


Any  oth«r  way«> 


74  0 

24.« 

0.) 
0.9 

0.0 
100.0 


14.9 

4. 

0.ft 

0.9 

i. 

2.9 

1.4 

6. 

0.2 

0.2 

7. 

0.0 

0.0 

8. 

0.9 

0.0 

9. 

'  57. « 

69.3 

0. 

100.0 

100.0 

CT-.07 

CV-.04 

C14. 


Lnpald  \or  cannot  t*ll)  -  wiMjtratnt  or 
follcy  MkliiK.  a<lvl>or)r  itrowp*  ^ 
UDpald  (or  onnot  t*ll>  *■  cowltte*  work; 
ttachlnt;  orfLanlzilnt;  aup«rvi«lnf;  vlaltist. 
p«r*onal  contact*,  uaherlnt 
^AtCcod  tn«raAA«tlnt«  Including  church s 
attendance  , 
Fund  ralaing 

Unpaid  (or  cannot  tell)  nanual  labor, 
clerical,  etc. 
Other 
DK 
MA 

I nap.,  no  aecond^aentloo 

*     -  . 

Po  you  knov  personally  anyone  who  la  Involved 
In  running  the  orxanitat ion?  


1.  YtS 

S.  HO 

8.  OK 

9.  NA 

0.  Inap. 
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\ 


Cli,i  Oft  tlM  pMt  flv«  yMra  hM  thia  s«Mrall]r 
•v       bMo  ch«  Mia  orfUlMclo*  Co  which  ye« 


90.^  \    1.  TB, 

i.«  S.  MO 

0.1  8.  OK 

2.7  9.  KA 

0.0  0.  Xsap. 
lOO.O' 
C?-.0« 


ClSa.    What  wa«  the  Mia  ortanltacloo  to  which 
.  you  tavht 

(ASlCb  OKLY  ir  AKSVn  TO  CIS  MAS  ''NO")' 


2.2       >  01^  MlUlOtU  ] 

1.0  02,  Cedblae4  app**!*  ' 
0.4  03.  Coawalcr  ^ 

1.1  (H.  MMlth  axKt  atdlcal  ^ 
0.2  0}.  Rlgber  •4ue4Cloo 

0.1  04.  Elneatarr  aod  —ccotUry  oduutloo 

OA  07.  SoeUl  w«lf«i« 

0.2  Ot.  Coltnral 

'^t  0.0  09.  riAlle  affair* 

Aja«0  10.  toTlroiiMiic  ^ 

'0.1  11^  lataraatlofMl  (BICK  rklOtlTT) 

0.0  12.  PrlTit*  fouodatloo  or  tntal 

0.1  27.  Otb«r  tbarltabla 

0.0  28.  lloBCh«rlt«bl«  -  political 

0.1  ^.  MohcharlcahU  •  other 


L 


0.1  98. 
*0.7  «  99. 


100.0  CV*.1J 


CI 6.   Are  tb«r«  other  ortaaliatloai  Co  which  yen 
also         •  larga  pore  Ion  of  70a r  total 
gifta  In  1973  (HOKSf  AKO  PtOmtTT  OR 


Glvera  « 

42.9 

1. 

ns 

56.6 

i. 

m 

0.0 

8. 

nc 

0.2 

9. 

tu 

0.3 

0. 

X<«p. 

100.0  CV*.12 

119 


Cl6».  Which  ortfmlMtlctt*  I 
Total  mad>cr  of  ortmlxtt^ 


1. 

On* 

2. 

TWO 

3. 

Thr«o 

4. 

Four 

5. 

rivo 

*. 

Slz 

7. 

Scvto  or  aoro 

«. 

DK 

9. 

MA 

0. 

iMp. 

17.4 
9.4 

II. 1 
2.9 
1.1 
0.7 
0.2 
0.0 
0.1 

57.2 
lOO.l 


or  OUCAIIIZATJOW         (3  orwliatlona^ 
»5*   Clvor*   '      *  


lUlltlOM 

CoabliMd  tppMlo 

Cetmmity 

H«alCh  •ai  Mdlctl 

Hlfhtr  «auc«tiOQ  ^ 

Zltwnury  ao4^Mcondary  t^lueatloa 

Social  w«lfara< 

CMltural 

rukllc  affairt^ 

Cavlrenaaat 

iDtarutlonal  (Siqi  ntlO*ITT) 
^rSvata  foundation  or  tmat 


Oth^r  clurKabla 
Moncharitabla  *  political 
Honcharltabla  -  otharj 


Inap. 


*2i'W9,  Cl*«ra    C17.    Did  yen  tl*«  *oa%r.  or  did  yow  flW 

121         129         it7  propTty  or  po«— aalOBat    (3  orMwltatlowa) 


121 

129 

23.4  . 

14,3 

.1. 

1.3 

1,1 

>2i 

0.4 

0.2 

3. 

-0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

t. 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

9, 

*  0. 

ev-.i5 

CV».13 

Of.l2 

MONEY 
NA  . 

laap..  90  forthtr  orsmiMtlona  llatad'^ 


122 


CU.    About  bow  auch  aoovr  did  yo«  coQtrltwtat  <la 

JJJ   i2222  n  Oftanftatlooa^ 

^ttial  fnabar  of  dollara  <000001>999997) 
<Sm  VS03)  d  , 

•    9W97.    $999997  or  wra 
9W9I.  OK 
t  9m99.  NA 

000000.    Ioap.,)«o  furtbar  oriaaltaClooa  llatad 

% 

J"^  C19.   Uhat  waa  tha  valu«*of  tha  proparty  or 

};J   e»aaaalona  y«i  ^^.trlbutadT  (3  or««.l>atiooa^ 

(S««  VSftS)  sczia.     Ac^oAl  dollar  Mount 

999997.     $999997  or  .ora 
999991.  DK 

NA  ♦ 

Inap..  Ita't  ua«  of  propvty;  fva 
prop«rty  of  no  aarhat  valua;  "nothlas"! 
only  M3KCT  tl««a  1»  Q<C17  ;or  M.  NA  «hat 
f  tlv«ti>  M  farthar  ort*al>atloaa  lla^ad  ' 


C^O^Oa.    What  la  tha  mIq  raaaoa  you  tava  to 

 tOlCAMttATIOlDt    AitTtMna  alaat 

  ntsi  2  mim 


lITi     2.S'  11.)     1.0     7.9  0.5 


1.   Apptova  ot  thair  fctlvltl^;  <t*a  a  good 


2.(     1.3     2.0     0.5     1.0     0.2     2.   TW^i'^ad  tha  May 

1.0    0.2    0.5    0.2    0.4    0.0     3.   faal  oblliatad'to  halpi  would  faai  tuHty  If 
\  ,  N  I  didn't 

1.4     3.0     1.1     l.f    0.5    4.   laclproclty  -  t«t  aoM  hanaflt  hack  11^  paat 
htnaflt  or  thin*  Ilk*  "family  Mwbar  haa/had 
.  that  dlaaaaa" 

l.(     0.5     0.7     0.4     OU    0.3     5.    <UM  mOftlTY)   laCAuaa  w*  bcloRf  ta/attand} 

"tM  Slbla  Mya  to** 


2.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

3.0 

'l.l 

1.9 

0.7 

0.4 

oU 

1.0 

0.1 

o.s 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

4.1 

0.4 

3.5 

Ml 

^) 

m 

.12 

.0^ 

.u 

(fw  axoia  M^a  CO 

3.5     0.5     1.0    0.1    O.S    0.2    4.   txtarmal  praaaura}  forca;  'W  ktvn  a  ouota" 
1.2     0.)     0.4     0.1     0.4     0.0     7.  Othar 
0.1     0.0     0.1     0.0     0.0     0.0     t.  K 
9.1  ,0.2     4.1     0.4     3.5     0,2     9.   NA  • 

^"^^^-m-m  -  •ri^^lmio.a  uatad 


OS 
O 


1?4 

142 

6.0 

2.4 

1.5 

34.1 

21.5 

13.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.9 

1.5 

0.7 

57.0 

74u4 

100.0 

100.0  V 

100.0 

CV-.14 

CV-.14  ^ 

vX^-.13 

Clv«r« 

m 

135 

143 

15.5 

7.5 

4.6 

24.1 

*  16.2 

10.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

1.7 

0.8 

5>.2 

74.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

CV«.1« 

CV-.l^ 

or-.  15 

Hit  -<  ^ 

Xa  th«         flvf  y—f  did  you 
«crv«  on  »ay  cowdttM*  or  cdvlsory 

Itroug*  for  <0KCAWI2ATICM)T  ^  


Do  you  know  o«rtoiially  «nyon«  who 
t«  actively  lQvolva4i  in  nmalnc 
tb«  oritjalaat  Ion**  


9. 


C23.    A«ld«  fro«  the  or}t«nlz«tlon«  w« 
hove  t«lk«d  a^oMt.  hov  funy  other 
ortaalxattoaa  did  you  contribute 


T145  7146 
(Madlcal)  (V«lfar«; 


67.5 

30.3 

0.0 
O.i. 
1.7 

CV.05 


V147 


25.8 

71.6 

0.0 
0.5 
2.1 
100.0 

CV-.07 


2.6 

94.9 

0.0 
0.5 
2.0 

iSoTo 


n4* 


0.8 
96.7 


0.0  \ 
0.^ 
2.0 

loSTo 

CV-.ll  CV-.07 


Itlthtt) 


1.2 
96.2 

0.1  , 

0.4, 

iSoTo 

CV-.04 


What  t7p«4  of  orgjBlsacloaa 
•ro  theyT 


Thlt  iMl^M 'ortMiucjlono 
««otloo«<i  io  C3  (V99)  And 
C16«  (V120,V128»n}&). 


Htacioo«d 
Hoc  aoatloood 


C24.  How,  U  «•  add      «11  your 
conCTlbutloa*  of  aoooy  «ad 
proporty  or  pota«««lans» 
would  tb«  cocal  COM  .Co  for 

1973T  


Actual  dollar 


(000001-999997) 


999997.  $999997  or  aora 

999998.  DK 

999999.  KA 
000000.  Inap. 


C26.    About  hov  nieh  of  Cha  cocal, 
or  «bat  parcant  vaoc  co 
aupport  actlvttlaa  lo  your 

 own  lo<al  coMwltyT  

Actual  parcancata'  (OOl-lOO) 

998.  cr  < 

999.  RA 

000.    loap.i  aoM 


337 


152  \ 


Abom  hov  auch^of  the  total,  or  vtMt  txrceftt 
went  to  sun>ort  «ctlvl^rs  Id  your  ovnTIoc-fl 
'"^inlt^'  — 


ActMl  p«rctnt«sc  (001-100) 


C27.    About/Jiov  Buch  o£  the  total,  or  vhat  pgrcent . 
weot/dlrectljf  to  institutions  like  collrxct 

.  or  ilnlv*r«ltlet?  

Actu4yp«rctnt*$«  (OOl-lOO) 


'999.  "  SA  - 
000.  ' lo*p.,  none 


ft 


CI vera 

50  7 
1.6 

1,9, 
4.5 
13.9 

24.1 
0.3 
O.I 
3.0 
0.0 
100.1  , 


CV- 


C28.    Do  yog  Kike  your  xlfts  whenever  th*  varlou* 
request*  tenty  or  at  certain  tine*  of  ihi; 
year,  or  what?  ,   

I.    When  requeata  com 

2      (HIGH  PRIORITy)     £nd  of  vear  or  auUlpU 

•entiona  which  Include  "end  of  year** 
3.  "Wwn  recaivc  Incovc 
^.    No  pattern 
-  5.    Xexularly,  at  certain  tl»ea  of  the  year 

6.  eoth  Bultlplt  Mnttona  except  thoae  (^odcd  2 

7.  Other 
,  8,  OK 

9     NA  . 
0.  Inap, 


to 
to 


 -r-t*  aoM  total  aanuat  which  you  f*«l 

iT^^t^^U  ilva  aaoualiy,  or  do  you  Juat 
■ak^atlpipna  oa  aach  lift  on  Ita  ovq  aerltt 

1.  *  AaoMlJ^al',  "l  tltba" 

2.  Each7iv  mttU. 
,lotl/l  \^     >  ^  * 
D«p*ad»  oa  IncoM*:  what  vt  can  afford 
Othar 


0  0  , 

99.9  ^  CV-.06 


Giver a 
27.3 
62.4 
9.5 

0.0 
0.6 
s  0.1 
99.9 


Ara  thv*  (^lota  you  don't  Ilka  about 
t1>a  way- your  cootrlbutlona  ara  uaad?  ^ 


5.    TO  . 

7.  DON'T  Kww  Hou  comiwriONS  used' 

0.  DK 

^.    KA  ^ 
0.  ^lnap.<& 


C3(&.    Uhat  ara  thayT 


Too  Bueh  apcnt  on  fund  ralalns  or 
adali^latratton 

So«a  Kmay  xoaa  to  "noo-daaarvlns"        "  • 

Individuals  dr  causaa 
Don't  know  what  thay  do  with  tha  «9nay, 
who  tata  It;  don't  truat  tha«  ^ 

4.  Hlaha^lln$  of  funds 

5.  Money'^oaaQ't  tat  to  peopja  who  na«d  It 

6.  Don't  yika  bow  thay  allocate  tha  aonay, 

e*t*.  cMd  Mmay  abroad  whan  aaadad  locally 

7.  Othar 


3. 


'  DK 
KA 


tnap.  * 


Do  you  g«c  sny  cxp«i 
to  mtk*  contrlbui  ^ 


3.1- 

I. 

YES 

M.l 

5. 

NO 

0.0 

8. 

K 

O.i 

/ 

NA 

O.I 

'::) 

►  Io*P 

[vice  on  wh«rt  tt  t»w 


W.9  CV-.OJ 


r 


0.3  « 
0  2 
1.7, 
0.1 


Ciltf   Who  s<vt  you  chl«  advice.^  mi  Ic  a  I«wyc^t 
«n  accowncanc,  tOMon*  from  *  charlcsbic 
orttoiiattoo,.  or  pomtcif  <I»»T-*  5_» 

1.  Uvycr  I 

2.  Accouqcaac  or  CTA  | 

3.  SoMonc  froa  charily  ^  j 

4.  looks  or  MKssiiMs  ' 


7.   Other  f 

0.0 

0.1 

'  9.  KA 

0.  liup. 

99.* 

CV-.07 

Clv«rs 

CHicKPOitrr  U)  * 

80.6 

1.    WIFE  IM  H0t*SEH0lB 

19.4 

2.    KO  wm  IN  KCUSCiOU)                    .  f 

0  0 

0,    ^nap.  ' 

100.0 

CV-.3( 

*'     /'  ^ 

C32.    Art  your  d«clalooa  about  aaount*  to  tivc 

CI  vara 

wtfa 

■ad*  jointly  with  your  wlfa? 

M.O 

44?«3 

'     1.    YES                     ^         "                    '    •  * 

n.l 

4.5 

3.  -SOME  YES,  S0^^  NO 

13.4 

5.    NO           -     '  . 

0.0 

0.0 

t.   M  . 

I.O 

0.7- 

9.    KA  .              .  ^ 

19.5 

JSU. 

0*.   Inap.          ^  \ 

100.0 

100.0 

CV-.I7 

CV-.19 

'^arUbl* 


y«rc»«t 

/: 
1 


3 

V 


39 


4  ^ 

vlff  »iy  hava  aadc'ln  vhat  we'vfr  Wfi 


Clvcra 

talkinjt  about T 

14.4 

10.6 

rts 

1.7 

.1.3 

3. 

UlfE  D0CS1*T  OMTKIUrTE 

3.2 

2.3 

5. 

NO;  aoM: 

not  all 

a.i 

0.1 

0.1 
0.0 

8. 
9. 

DK 
KA 

• 

80.5 
100.0 
CV-.IO 

85.6 
99.9 
CV-.12 

0. 

Inap. 

0.3 
0.2 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 


92.0 
99.9 


C32b.  .About  how  «uch  did  ihty  aiouVt  to  in  1^73* 
Actual  dollai  aaouot  (000001-999997) 

999«r.     $999997  or  ■ore  * 

999998.  Dr 

999999.  HA 

000000.  4nap. 


Aaaltqaant  Cod* 

1.  Total  coatrlbutloaa  aaalgncd  (C24) 

2.  1973  IncoM  a*alttt*d  (D21) 

3.  Both  IMOM  and  contrlbuttona  aaaltn«d 

4.  1970  lacoM  aaalgned  (CEKSUS  ONLY)  ^ 

5.  1970  iDCOM  and  conirlbutlona  aa«tKn*d 

6.  1973  liKOM  and  1970  lftc9p«  aaalitned 

7.  1973  IncoM,  1970  IncOMt,  and  contrtbutlona 

aaalgnad 

0.    No  aa«litti»tnt* 


4 


SXC  C«osu< 
f«rc»at      ?«rctttt      Con tent  ^ 


C33.    Would  you  My  (Kit  your  total  coptrlbutlon* 
to  charl|:«bl*  «nd  rtltslous  oric«nl«At lon«  lo 
1973  v«r*  hl^tMr  cKin  th«y  vcre  lo  1968.  or 
•  lov«r.  or  vhjt^  '  


71,1 

I. 

HICHEX 

17.7 

3. 

SAME 

'8.6 

S. 

2.0 

DK 

O.S 

9. 

XA 

0.1 

0. 

Iiup. , 

(Sm  VS19) 


niD  XOT  COSTRIRUTE  OVI*  SIOO'TO 
CHAXlTAStE  OXCANIZATIOSS  (CI  or  C2) 

C34.    By  how  awh  did  th«y  go  up.'  froa  I96S  to  19737 
Actual  yrctat  (0Otr997) 

997.  997:  or  aor^l  did  oot  xlv*  In  1968 

998.  DK 
999. 

OOO.  Inap. 


C3S.    Old  you  l&€r*4S«  youf  gifts  to  som  chxrltles 
Mr*  than  other*,  or  did  you  lncr«as«  jtlvlnjt 
gl,,,^   tp  all  orxanlgatlon*  about  •qoally'* 

33.6  I.    50KE  UP  JIOKt  THAN  OrTHERS 

36  5          I  '  2.    \Sf  EQOALLy 

0.2  '  '         8.  DK 

0.7  9  SA 

..29jO  0.  tKxp. 

100.0  CV*.08 


T 


yTC«t  Confnt 


VIM 

V169 

3S«. 

To  vhlch  charltUa  did  you  lncr«aM  your 

cootrlbutloaa  th«  aostt      (2  M«tlon«) 

23.1 

0.5 

01. 

Xalltlon 

2.9 

1.0 

02. 

Coablp*d  «pp«al« 

1.2 

.  0.7 

Co— untty^ 

2.8 

«  0.8 

04. 

BtalCh  Mdtcal 

0.9 

0.4 

05. 

Bl(h«r  «due«cloo 

0.3 

0.2 

06. 

ElMtocary  «ttd  Mcoodary  •dueactoo 

0.6 

o.'s 

i  0.1 

07. 

Social  vvlfar^ 

08. 

Cultural                      '  * 

0.0 

0.0 

09. 

^lbllc  affair* 

0.1 

0.0 

iq. 

iBTlrooaant 

0.4 

0.0 

11. 

Xatanatlooal  (HICH  nXOKXTT) 

OJ^ 

*^  '0.0 

12. 

Private  fouodatlOQ  pr  tn^t 

0.0 

0.0 

27. 

Oth«r  charlc^l* 

0.0 

0.0 

28. 

NoacharltabU  -  |>9lltlcal 

0.0 

0.0 

29. 

Noncbarltabla  >  oth«r 

0.2 

0.0 

98. 

DK 

0.7 

O.D 

99. 

"A      .              \  ' 

66.6 

00. 

loap. 

99.9 

9»V9     '  ' 

CV-.ll 

CV.IO 

Ctvcrs 

Vhy  U  thatt    (2  ■«nCtofiB> 

VI70 

6,2 

0.6 

01. 

Ch«if*d  faatly  tncoiM 

O.t 

02. 

0.) 

03. 

PMLlIy  syafxttMCtc  to  or  b«»«fl^e<l  lro« 
ortul«t  ton 

3-3 

O.S  • 

04. 

Ch>et(cd  tntfr«BC.  tnvoIv<r«rat 

0.0 

0.0 

05. 

"Ctvco  ntoutt>  alrMdy" 

7.5 

0.7 

06. 

Cbtoftd  n««d«  of  ortMtz«ctoa 

0.7 

O.I  , 

07. 

New  or  better  Infonuclea 

I.O 

0.) 

08. 

Prssturs       vork  or  froM  orgulZ4tCoa 

0,.7 

0.3 

09. 

InlI<clon  « 

0.2 

^0.0 

10. 

Tax  reasons  t 

6.1 

1.3 

16. 

Oat  fsvorltc»  b«Itev«  to  tt  * 

O.I 

O.I 

17. 

Otbsr  f«ally«b«*«d  reasons 

o.« 

o.<r 

IS. 

Other  extendi  rcssons  or  fo^es 

0.8 

0.0 

19. 

Other 

0.6 

0.0 

^     *  9S. 

DK 

2.4 

0  0 

*  99. 

1 

00. 

laap.                         ^  \ 

W.* 
CV-.09 

100.0 

cv-.oa* 

e 

6.3 

a.i 

0.7 
0.4 

6,6_.,5 
lOO.O 


C36.    Ace  there  a^y  or^nt2attons  to  whtcb  yoM 
tn  197Vthan  y6q  dtd  tn  1968* 


Inap^ 


:  K 


Percea^ 
Ctvers 


C36s.    What  sre  they*    (2  ■enttons) 


01. 


03. 
04 
05. 
06. 

09. 


29. 


i' 


Xeltttous 
Covbtned  sppeals 

CoQ9unttr 

Heslth  snd  aedtcal 
t  , 
Htfher  edtKatloa 

Clctteata^  sxid  secondary  edtKsttoi 
Soct^l  welfare  ^ 
Cultdl^al 

EtfviroKsent 

Intenuttooal  ^(HIGH  P«IO«ITY} 
Prtvate  fvundattoa  or  trust 
Other  charttable 
Soocharttable  »  poltttcal 
Soncharttabic  -  other 


98.  OH 
99. 

00.  Xaap. 


1- 


o.»  o.ot 


I 

tmllj  tacoM  V 
O.O',  02.    Chmt*4  family  im«4» 

^•^  .    0.0  03.    rmiy  •7«Htb«tlc  to  or  bM«flt«d 

tnm  orfMlMtloo 

^•1  O-l  0*.  ChMis«4  ls5«T««t,  iJtvelMMit 

0.1  0.0  .OS.  **ClTM  MOuab  «lr««tf7" 

0.0  ^      06.  Ch«at«4  n—d*  of  or«aiilutlofl 

0.0  07.  Hw  or  b«tt«r  UforMtloQ 

^•3  ^-0           .  08.  rr«««ura  «t  M>rk  or  froa  ort«nlx«tloo 

0.2  0.0  09.  XofUtloo 

0<0  0«0  10.  Tax  raaaooa 

<^'0  0.0  16.  Our  favorite,  Vallav*  Id  It 

O'O  0.2  17«  Otbar  faallybaaad  raaaooa 

OfS  0.0  ^    II.  'Othar  axtaraal' rca^ma  or.forea* 

0.0  0.0       '  ^         .     H.  Otbar 

O.l  0.0  9$.  wC 

0.6  0.0               .  99.  MA 


_9}.S  99.6 

100.0  ^^.9 
CV-.04  XV. 07 


C37.    ty  how  such  did  thay  (o  down,  froa 
19U  to  1973?  * 

Aetual.parcaatata  (01-97) 

97.     972  or  aora 
9«.  DC 
99.  Wi 

00.  Xoa^. 


y«rc«nt 
Clvara  ' 


Coataot  - 

C3g.    Why  did  thay  to  down?    (2  aantlona) 


3.7 
.  2V7 
0.0 

< 

0.0 

^o;o' 

J 

0.1 
0.0 

O.J.' 

0.1 

0.0 

o.o" 

0.3 
0.0 
'♦o.l' 
0.1 

^5f9 


,j  0.; 
0.: 


^  0.0  ^ 

0.0 
0.0' 
0.0 


OS. 
06. 
07. 
08. 
MC 
10. 
16. 
17. 
It. 
19.  • 
98. 
99. 

A*, 

/60. 


Oiantad  faaily  IneoM 

Chantad  faaily  naada 

raally  ayv^thatlc  to  or  banafltad 
froa  ortanlutlon 

ChanKad  Intaraat.  InVolvcaant 

"Vllvaa  anoufh  alraady" 

Changad  naada  ol^ organ fiat Ion  « 

Vaw  or  battar  Information  , 

Fraaaura  at  work  or  froa  organisation 

Inflation 

Tvk  raaaoaa 

Our  favorlta.  ballava  In  It* 
Othar  faally-baaad  raaaona 
Oth«r  axt^rul  raatona  or  foreaa 

Othar 
DK 


Xnap. 


*W0 


6.1 

Q.O 
.  0.0 

MA 

100*0 


sap"" 


01d  you  raduca  youa  gift*  to  aoaa 
cbarltlaa  aora  than  othara.  or  did  ' 
yow.raduca  giving  {o  all  or^anlxatloof 

aboiit  a^ttAlly?,  


SOME  UOUCO  MOM  THAM  OTHUS 


V181 

ViS2 

1.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.4 

0.2 

t' 

0.1 

0.0 

.  0.0 

0.0  * 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.) 

0.1 

-iZ:* 

100.0 

cv-.o* 

CV-.06 

/ 

CiU.   To  which  charUl**^414  7ou.r*«lue* 

your  contribution  tb«  mottt 
 O  — ntlOB»X»  .  ' 

01.  JUUxlous 

V02.  CoablMd  appe4lt 

03.  CofMMAlty 

04.  Health  and  Mdlcsl 
Oi.  H/iehor  •Question 

06.  Clnwntary  lad  cccMdiry  tda<«ttofi 

07.  Social  vvlfsrc  >  .  ^, 
0».  Cultural        '                  •        _  ^ 

09.  rubllc  «ff«lr* 

10.  Cnvlrof»«nt 

11.  lBt*matlo(Ml  (H1C«  MIOXITT) 

12.  rrlv*t«l  founditlon  or  tru«t  f 
27.  Otb*r  charitable 

2S.  tonciurltablc  -  political 

29,  KoncharltabU  -  oth*r 

9S.  WC 

00>  Inap. 


4 

r«rc««t  . 

Clv«rt 

VIM_ 

O.J 

0.1 

f  0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

e.o 

0.1 

OX) 

0>2 

.  0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.0 

-  6,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0  0 

0.2 

0.0  , 

0.0 

0.0 
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C55.    Do  jrou  think  •  ptrton  It  llk«ly  to  tlv*  M>r« 
Ctvr*      •  if  tbo  Mw>unt  ht  tlvM  !•  Md«  pobllcT 

,1.  !#• 

^'9  3.  SOM  l«as.  «OM  M>r« 

2».2  J.  no  .  '  '  ^ 

i^'i  7.  Othcrt  dtpMdt:  not  codAhl«  3,  "iom 

«or«,  COM  or  "dtptnda  on  ortAAlSAtloa" 

4«2  8.  OK 

2.5  9.  HA  * 


35C 


Do  you  ftol  tlut  tb«  orf«ili«cloQ«  jrog  tlvt  to 
pTovlda  noufh  infonutloa  «bOut  hov  they  ui9 
tlM,«oo«y,  or  ifovU  you  Ilk*  totUv*  ^or*  , 
lafor— tlbp?  


64.0 

1. 

tNoocD  imnUxtm  provided 

32.8 

2. 

UObU  LIU  HOtf  INFORKATIM 

0.5 

8« 

OK 

0.4 

9. 

XA 

0.3 

0. 

In«p. 

100.0  CV-.07 


V2il 

'  V222  ^ 

1.9 

1-0 

2.9 

7.1 

1.1 

4.1 

2.7 

11.3 

1.7 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6^ 

0.2 

0.0  ^ 

1,1 

0.0 

67.0 

•  90.2 

100.1 

1Q0.2 

I-  CV-.06 

^  CV-.04 

C}6«.   Wtat  kinds  of  thtm*  would  you' ltk«  to  knowT 
(2  MntlooV) 

1.  Amount  cpMt  for  fund-inlnlnt  ^ 

2.  ABount  npMt  for  ad«lal«trnti«n 

3.  Aaount  sprat  for  nptclflc  ••nr|:«s.  l.k..  bow 

funds  tllocstfd  I 
,   A.   AaouQt  t^lat  dlr*ctly  to  ptoplt;  Mouat  uMd 
for  tbo  pwryoMt  of  th«  c\irlty  ' 
Rov  thsy  UM  tbo  aoMy  •  k«twr«l  (ca&aot  b« 
cod«d  la  1-4)   (!X«  motlTt) 

6.  RsMltt,  s.go  protr«««  In  i«M«rcb  ' 

7.  Otboz 

8.  OK  . 

9.  R* 


r 


WMt  About  tbo  •ammf'thsy  tprad  for  find 
TSlslot  -  do  thsT  t»ll  you  how  »u<h  thst  la? 


27.9  6       1.  TIS 

1>4  3.    Sow  do,  tOM  don't 

67.4  ,  }.  NO 


1.6  8.  DK 

^6  9.  XA 

o.i  0.  iMp. 

'SogTo  Of. 06 


1' 


7.7  ,  5. 


1.4  8. 

i.2 


CM.    Do  rou  think  charitable  ergaalutloM  iboul4 
•    b«  r«4ulrt4  to  ttit*  wKtt  ^r«.  of  th«lr  mamy 


0.1 

4t.9  CV-.05 


Uovld  you  h«  wllllnt  to  glv*  Monty  to  ■& 
or(«ali«tlon  that  spent  h4lf  It*  Incow  on 


10.4 

1.  YZS 

84,6 

5.  HO 

3,2 
1.6 

8.  DK 

9.  MA 

0.1 
M.t 

CV-.04 

0.  tup. 

•                                     y      ■  ' 

C60.    What  It  an  acctptsbl*  fraction  of  loco**  to 
•p*nd  on  fun^  ralalntt 

Coda  actual  parcantate  (01-95) 

96.  Dapanda  oA  6rganlaatlon 

97.  97X  or  aora 

98.  DK 

99.  KA  ' 

*? 

00.  r  loap. 

C61.    Did, you  contrlbuta  to  any  ortanliatlona  vhara 
contrlbutlona  ara  not  tax  daductlblat 

3.7 

1 

Y«S 

42.8 

NO 

1.5 

8. 

DX 

0.8 

9. 

NA 

51.2 

0. 

/I  nap 

lOO.O  CV-.22 

Nrcaot 


C6U.    About  hoo  much  did  alwt 


It  (OOOOpl-999997) 
9999997  or  Bora 


000000.  laap. 


229  C<2.   tbara  ara  Miy^aaaooa  r*opla  doa't  flv* 

(SJIC)*  aora  •  aow  think  It  la  tha  gotanafnt'a 

raapooalbllltyr  othara4ataad  to  but  don't 
_  tat  around  to  It.    Bov  la  It  vtth  v^t 


^  ,     ir  GATi  9100  ot  nou,  coos  o  jA^k^, 

2.6  1.    Covanawotal  raapooalbtUty  | 

4.0  2.    Don't  fat  arouod  to  It;  h«v«a*t  baao'aakad 

0.0  3.    Kaaponalblllty  of  rich 

>I9.3  4.    Inaufflclaot  Iocom  ( 

0.4  Don't  know,  what  thay  do  vlth  tha  woaty,  «4m>  ' 

gata  It 

1.4  6.    Don't  21k*  vl at  thar  do  vlth  tha  «on«y,  wfco 

gata  It;  too  Much  apant  on  adalnlatratlon; 
not  anoush  fata  to  pacp^a  who  naad  It 

3.3  7.  .Othar 

0.4  8.  DK 

5.3  9.  • 

53.0  0.    laap..  COirrtllvnO  9100  OK  HOKE;  CEKStlS 

99.9   CV«.18  urmviEv 


Dl.  Wa  would  Ilka  to  kww  about  your  (HEAD'S) 
praaaat  Job  -  ara  jou  (HEAD)  vorklns  now. 
lookloi  forVork,  ratlrad.  (a  housavlfa)^ 
or  Mhatt  

1.  UOUIMG  MOW.  OK  OKLT  TEKFOKAKILT  UID  QTf 

2.  lookiik;  ronjmx,  vrnvtam  • 

3.  KJcrnzD 

4.  II00SEUin»  widow  •  cannot  ba  codad  alaawhara" 

5.  StVDDCr 

6.  oim  J  * 

7.  raMAmTLT  DISASLID 

8.  DK 

9.  KA  ^  ' 


*(S»C)  Survay 


ftaaaarcfa  Ca^tar  a«*pla  only. 


9.8 

1. 

7.t 

2. 

2.3 

3. 

11.3 

4. 

13.8 

S. 

12.7 

6. 

10.2 

7. 

2.5 

8. 

,'2.8 

9. 

J 

27,0 

0. 

ISO  CV-.20 


D2,  03.    What  Und  of  vork  do  foa  iol  (What 
la  Tour  aaln  oceupatlooT)    What  ara 
'  yoMX  wett  la^rtaat  actlvltlaa  or 
dutlaaT  ^ 

THm*DXCXT  1970  OStSOS  OCCVrATION  CODE  (a«a 
atta<hamt  XV) 

999.  KA 

000.     tnap.  / 


D2»'D3.    What  kind  of  worl^  dtj^TOH  dof  (What 
if  foot  aala  occuyatloDT)  Whafr^sra 
your  MMt  la^ttaat  actlvltlag  or 
dutltaT  .  

KATXOKAL  SAMTU  -  l-dl|tlt  DCCUFATXOH  .CODE  Mith 
flrat  dltlt  flllad  la  with  « 
xtfro. 

CpiSUS  SAMTU  -  2-dltlt  CEHSVS  OCCUTATIOM  CODE 
(aaa  attachaawt  XV) 

^ofiMlQoal,  ttthalcal  and  klodrad  workara 
Kanasara,  offlclala  aad  proprlatora 
Salf-aiiplojrid  bualaaatMn 
Cltrlcal  aad  aalaa  workara 
Craftaaan,  forasan,  and  klndrad  workara 
Oparatlvaa  and  kladrad  vorkara 
Ukoftra  aad  aarvlca  wottara,  fan  laborara 
Ttrmx%  aad  far*  Maafara  j 
Hlacallaaaoua  (arMd  aarvlcaa,  protactlva 
workdra);  ka;  DK 
Xnap.,  not  is  labor  forca 


61.3 
1.8 
9.9 

0.0 
'  0.4 

26.3 
t^.9 
CV-.22 
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M.    What  klad  of  bualaaaa  or  laduatry'i* 
jl^hat  laT   

Site  •  3-dlUt  1970  CIXSOS  XIQOSTtT  CODE  (a«« 
attacbaaat  XV>  *  " 


000.  I^f. 


CXISUS  •  ^-dlttt  CBMSDt  mKSm  OODI  In  S^dlglt 
flald,  l.a.,  co<Ud  OXX    (a««  attachaant 


&3.    Ara  fov  aapXorad  ky  aoaaeaa  aXaa.  ara 
TOM  aalf-^aplorad.  ot  i^tt  . 

X.  SOKBOn  CLSI 

2.  lOTn  tOHEOn  tut  AW  fBLT 

3.  SIU  ONIT  ^  , 

8.  DK 

9.  M 

0.  Xoap.  < 


238 


4.3 
3.0 
S.0 
SO.  3 

*  0.1 
O.t 

100.0 


7.9 
0.0 
A* 

iSSjS 


37.4 

'  40.2 

0.1 
0.7 

26.6 
100.0 


(Sm  T497} 


.t 


■  I' 


«.  Do  you  vork  for  tb«  (•d«r«l 
•  atif  or  local  tovtw—ott' 

1.  noexAL 

2.  STATE 

3.  LOCAL^ 

4.  MONC  or  vatst 

t.  K 
9.  RA 


P>b*D5c.    I*  TOur  •<«  bmln*««  ln<orpor«t«d? 
1.  YES 

9.  HO 

8.  OK 

9.  NA 

0.,  IMI?.  *  • 


Do  you  h«v*  opporeiniei««  to  •»ta  «dditioiul 
lacoM  hy  workiat  aor*  or  c«kin|  on  cxtr* 
work?  


YIS 
MO 
M 


0.  iMp. 


About  hov  Mtiy.boura  p«r  w«<0<  4o  you  u«u«lly 
workt  2  


Actual  ntflb^r  of  houra  (01-96) 


9«. 
97, 
98. 
99. 


96  hours  or  aoro 
Oth«ri  irratulair 
Die 

NA  , 

-      r  ' 

Znap. 


TftrUklt 


23^ 


(Sm  T497) 


0.3 
0.2 
0.0 
0.4 
0.3 
O.S 
0.< 
0.0 
0.4 

J7J 
100^3 
CV-.OS 
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I 


lov  mmf  iM«k«  dl4  jrotf  voik  iMt  tmtc 
1»c1»41m  p«14  v«c«tio»-«M  fAld  tick 

1— vT  1  

of  vto  (00>S2) 


98.  OK 

99.  KA 
00.  iMp. 


09.    Vh«t  kimi  of  rnrti  iU  you  dp  oa  your  ao«c 

Tocut  lofcT  . 

CmES-SXCXT  1970  cnsUS  OOCCTATIOII  &>0t  > 
•M  Atttctecat  XV) 

999.  lU 
000.  lB«p. 


D9.    Vhat  kiai<  of  work  4ii  you  4*  oe  your  ao«t 
rocont  tobt 

StC  •    l-4lslc  OOCDrAT^OM  COOK  with  < 

flr«t  41tlc  fllUd  in  vith  a 
aaro. 

1.  rrofoMloaal.  codmlcAl  «a4  klairo4  uorkara 

2.  Naa«t*r*i  official  aai  preprlacora 

3.  Stlf*«aplo7«4  kualpan— a 

4.  Clerical  aad  salog  vorkara  ^' 

3.    Crvftaaaa.  fortBMi.  mtA  kia4ra4  norkara 

6.  Oparatlvaa  mA  klodra4  worfcara 

7.  Labortra  and  Mrvlea  vorfcart.  fara  lakerart 

8.  yTazaara  and  fan  aaaacirt 

9.  HlacalUoaeua  (ataad  Mrricaa.  ftocactlva 

uorkara)}  XAi  DK 
0.    Xaap. »  aoc  la  lab^  forca 


I 

CEM03  tjwrtx  •  2Witic  casn  oocOrATioi  com^ 

(Ma  attaehMat  IV)  '  ^ 


99.  XA 
00.  tM>. 


i 


0.0 
0.0 

iooTS 


Cowltftt 

DIO.    UKat  kind  it-  biuiMCC  or  iodvatry  i« 
Itfl  Int  • 

SftC  lAMKC    '    >dltlt  1970  CZXSOS  IKWSTKT  COOK 

CEXSIS  SAHFU    -    2>dlsit  1»70  CmUS  IIIDVSTIT 

CODE  IB  }-dltlC  field,  OXX 
^  (m«  attaChsMC  IV)  » 

000.  lup. 


Oil.  How  mmy  wkj  did  YOU  wrk  Im%  y««rt 
ActMl  «««b«r  Of  v««k«  (01-)2) 


99. 


MA 

Ifup. 


iHTtrtimn  atxxroiKt  ici 


NO  VI  re  m  HOUSEHOLD 


012.  Old  your  wlf»  do  «HY  work  for  man^y  In  »Mt 
I.  TES 

5.    )»  .  ^ 

«.  OE 
9.  lU 

0.    iMp.,  * 


012a.    WhJi  kli>d  of  work  did  tho  dot 


>dlKU  1970  COSUS  OOCUTATIOIf  COOt  (••«. 
■(tMhaiMt  IV) 


000.  luf. 


5.0 
0.« 
0.3 
14.0 
O.t 
4.1 

0.1 
1.1 

45.9 

100.1  'cv-, 


3 


012«.    Wut  idttd  of  work  dtd  A«  dot  

SkT  SAWU  ,  -    l-dltlt'OCCUTATltM  COOK 

1.  FrofoMloul,  (•cltale«l  «a4l  kiodrod/wortwrs 

2.  Mnus«ni»  official*  and  yroyriatora 

3.  S«l£-«^lo7ad  kuaifMaaMO 

4.  Clarleal  aii4  aala*  worker* 

)»    CraftaM,  foraaaa,  and  kludrad  workara 
4.     Ofaraciva*  and  kladrad  workara  ^ 
,7,  JUkor^ra  «ad  Mrvica  workara,  far*  lak^fra. 
I,    ranMra  and  fan  aftM««ra 
9.   Mlaeallasaooa  (araad  aarvlcaa,  protactiv*- 

workara);  |U;  OK 
0.    Im^.  "  ,  ' 


aatsos  SAMTU  -  2-disic  cntos  occ^ation 

coot  (aaa  a'tftaclaant  IT) 


iMr« 


P12b.    What  kind  or  koalnaaa  ta  cU't  lot 

SRC  SAHTU   -    ^\tlC  1970  CSNSU9  IHDOSTtT 
COOK  <a«a  accactaaac  IV) 


2-dAtlC  1970  CnsOS  IXMSTXT 
cool  la  ^ditlc  flaU,  i.a.. 
OXX  <a««  actlcfaaMiC  IV) 


(if  V4M) 


K3 
00 


000.  iBaf. 


D12c.   Bow  aaay  waaka  did  aha  work  Uac  7«ar»  ia- 
dttdUt  9*14  Yacatlow  a>d  Mid  aitk  laarat 
Actual  iHiaMr  of  w»ka  (Ot-S2) 


99. 


OK 

HA 

laaf. 


D12d.  'And  «kouc  bov  maay  boor*  •  WMk  did 
"•ha  work? 

AcCMl^d^T  of  hour»  (01-M) 

96.  ^-fedars  OT  «or«  • 

97.  Othav;  irrtfuUr 

98.  PK 
99^'  NA 

00.  Imp. 


vm 


22.6 
23.9 

1.7 

0.3 
SI.S  • 

99.9  CV».U 


012«.   Mm  ctMT«  aoT*  vork  •vtlUblt  ao  th«C 
7our  vlf«  could  hav*  votkcd  aoTt  la 

 1973  If  tha  had  vnttd  tot  

% 

I.  m 

J.  no  1^ 

8.  DOII'T  Know 

9.  KA 

0.  Inap. 


135 

23.3 

17.8 

(.9 
0.9 
49. 1 

100.0 


013.    SXC  SAKTU  -  Was  than  vork  avallabla  to 

^  that  ycMX  wlfa  could  hava  vorkad  for 
 «onty  In  1973  If  aha  had  waatad  tot  

D13.    (iwSDS  »MPLK  «  Did  your  wlfa  conatdaT  ' 
worklni  for  •onav  In  197  3t  ,  

1.  Its 

J.  HO 

8.  DON'T  nOU 

9.  HA 

0.  laap.'  , 


•Ol*.   Did  yo«  (ot  TOUT  vlfa)  bava  any  Incoi 
dlvldanda  la  1973t  


^Did  you  (oT  your,  vlfa)  hav«  any  lacoaa  fro« 
"  tntaraat'.OT  raatt^  
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39,5 

^).2 

'  ♦O.O^ 
10.* 

JOO.l  cy.23 

S.1 


1. 

ns 

3. 

NO 

8. 

K 

9. 

KA 

Dli.   Did  yov  (or  yovr  vlfa)  hava  any  locoaa  fro* 
a  trwat  fundt 


2.3  * 

97.0 

0.0 
0.3 

100.0  CV*.ll 


1.  TXS 
3.  NO 
8.  SK 


7.2  ♦ 

92.2 

'O.O 
0.4 

100,0  tt^tOi 


017.  Old  you  (or  your  vlfa)  hara  aay  Ibcom* 
 froa>  a  ta«aH<  »anaio«  or  awmltyl 


8.  DC 

9,  NA 


100.0  CV-.l) 


9.4 

0.4 


OfO 
0.4 


0.0 

100.1  CV-.21 


D18.  Did  you  (or  your  wlfa)  luVi  «n  Intiritt  la 
A  p«rtmrihlpl  aa  ualDCorpor«t«4  bu*lMtt» 
or  «  fTBT 


Did  it  provld*  «  nit  IncoM  or  «  lott  tor 
fx  purpo»»»T 

1.  IKCOttC 

2.  LOSS 

).    loth;  n«lth«r 
9.\  HA 

0.  lOAp. 


Did  jrov  hav*  m  Inttritt  la  ri«l  i«t«ti,  oil 
or  <•*  proper tl»»  or  oth<r  •lall^r  Iftwti 


OK 
KA 


6.2 
4.4 

.o.i''  , 

»7.4 
100.0  CV-.14 


D19«.    Did  Ic  provide  «a  Incoat  or  «  lo««  f«r  t«x 
pwrpo— T  ____ 

1.  I!(O0HC 

2.  U»S  «  ' 

3.  Both;  n«lth«r 

8.  OK 
«.  KA 


0  1 

_  0  7 

ToffTo  cv».2i 


D20.  Did  you  tuva  «ny  c«plt«l  Mln*  or  lo««c«  In 
 1*73  tro«  ttf  Mkl*  of   


4.4 
3.3 
0.1 

0.1 
0.0 

4t.l 

io5j5 


920«.  ^On  b«l«a</dld  _you  Mv«  •  fin  or  »  lo««* 


CAIK 
LOSS 

Both:  tMlth«r 


/ 


9.  DK 


.    '    •  *    ,  ), 


cpntt>t    ^  •  ^  * 

D2X.    Tililjit  «v«ryt>ilas  itt«t  t*llwtf  «^fOuC 

lace  4ccouat,  ^  vhtt  dlWp  o«  th*  c»ra  4U 
TOM  tocAl  lacoM  for  pwrpoM«  f«XX  for 
1973,  W«for«  ur  p«rs<m«X  mwi^ioM  or 

 <toJucttoo«T 


2.1 

00. 

0, 

Hom;  DOthlmi 

S.3 

01. 

A, 

Um  OiM  ll.OQI) 

3.7 

02. 

1. 

91.000  -  1.999 

I.S 

'  63. 

C, 

$1,000  -  3.999 

.  lt.9 

04. 

D, 

$4,000  -  7.999 

10.9 

05. 

$9,000  -  9,999 

V.3 

0«. 

$10,000  -  14.999 

».o 

07,-^ 

C, 

$1S.OOO  -  19.999 

M.' 

$20,000  ->  29,999 

09. 

$30,000  -  49.999 

V  i.i 

10. 

J. 

$W.000  -  99,999 

0.2 

11. 

K. 

$»0.000  -  199.999 

0.0 

12. 

t. 

$200,000  -  499.999 

0.0 

13. 

N, 

$300,000  -  999,999 

0.0 

14. 

M. 

$l,00a.0OO  or  wro 

0.1  • 

91. 

_o^ 

99. 

MA 

164 

(OX)** 


D22.    What  wl4  H  b—a  fot  1970T 


1.3 

00. 

0. 

iM^:.  SKC  ivmriEU 

2.0 

*  01. 

UM  ChM  $X.000 

1.} 

02. 

If. 

^.000  -  1.999 

3.t 

03. 

$Jj?)00  -  3.999 

9.1 

04. 

w 

44.000  -  7,999 

9.1 

05. 

I. 

$•.000  ^9.999 

14.  Z 

0«. 

r. 

$10,000  -  14.999 

15.7 

07. 

c. 

$15,000  -  19.999 

U.I 

Ot. 

H. 

""$20,000  -  29.999 

13.3 

09. 

I. 

$30,000  -  49.999 

t.t 

10^ 

J. 

$SO.0OO  -  99,999 

2.1 

11. 

K. 

$100,000  -  199«999^ 

#  0.5 

12. 

t. 

$200,000  -  499  ^99 

0.1 

*  *13. 

H. 

$500,000  -  999 .«M 

0.0 

14. 

N. 

$1,000,000  or  aoro 

0.9 

H. 

DK 

99. 

MA 

100.0 

CV-.M 

(cm)   Cmm*  Map  la  00I7. 


ERIC 


r«rcf<>t- 


Coftfnt 


If  rou  «44«<l  coVtc  «11  your  Bont«ukl«  Xtit^^ 
tucli  M  SocUl  Socvtlcr  or  tnt«r««t  oa 
■uaUt^A  bon4a.  In  vhAt  (roup  o*  th«  e«r4  ^ 
wowld*  your  com!  twco—  ttwn  fall*  


o.t 

00. 

0. 

Slofw;  aothtBt 

2.1  . 

r  01. 

A. 

Um  tbsa  $1,000 

3.( 

02. 

», 

$1«000  -  1.999 

10.9 

03. 

c. 

$2,000  -  3.999^ 

19. ( 

04.^ 

D, 

$4,000  -  7,999  . 

11.0 

'  05. 

c. 

$8,600  -  9.999 

23.2 

0«. 

F. 

$10,000  -  14.999 

15.2 

07. 

c, 

$15,000  -  19,999 

9.5 

OS. 

H, 

$20,000  -  29.999 

3.2 

09. 

I, 

$50,000  '  49,999 

1.1 

10. 

■'S 

$S0.OOO  -  99.999 

0.2 

11. 

K. 

$10Q,000  -  199,999 

0.0 

12. 

t. 

$200,000  -  499.999 

0.0 

13. 

$500,000  -  991.999 

0.0 

14. 

K, 

$1,000,000  or  wro 

0.1 

98. 

OK 

0.1 

99. 

!U 

99.t 

CV-.94 

-riS"  TO  DI8.  D19,  M 


2.    KCSPOICOEirr  AKS^KCO  ''no**  to  D18,*  D19.  AMD 

'  d20 


0.  iiup.,  ttc  lumTiEy 


(CO)    C«a*u«  MBplo  OQly. 


2(7 


V 


(S««  V}24> 


(cno*' 


2(9 


475 
(€»>•' 


CEW 

22.0 

21.1 
0.7 
il.9 
100.0  CV-.24 


Um  tlM  B«w  ■iQlauB  ux  erevltlM  «»pllc«bl« 
,  to  T«wi  for  If 73?  '  

1.    Tl$  * 

5.    HO  ^ 

t.  wt  knou  ^ 

9.  HA 

0.    Imp.,  sic  UfmviEW;  u*v<mi»nt  unwrMl' 
TK)"  to  D18,  D19».  AMD  P20 

If  your  tnubla  incoM  hU  bt«Q  iacT—*4  hj 
$100.  how  Mch  mov  f«t«r«l  IncoM  t«x  vould 
you  Ivtv  hjd  to  PtyT 


Coda  Actual  dollara  or  p«rc«aC  (00-97> 


97. 
98. 
99. 


97Z  or  aor* 

POH'T  mow 

RA 


1.  nn  M  HocstHOu) 

2.  NO  Vin  IR  BOOSEHOLD 


Did  you  t«t  aay  outttda  halp  la  fllllat  out 
your  iBco—  tax  tatura  thla  itrlngy  


DID  HOT  riLI  TAX  UTVM 
NO 


100.0  CV.I8 


'  3.1 
77.9 
0.0 
0.0 

Oil! 

99.9 


t,  DOM'T  »0W 
9.  RA 


Dtd  70ur  vlfa  ()M«baad)  f  11a  a  aaparata 
fadaral  Inco—  tai  raUrn  for  197 3 1 


1. 

m 

3. 

NO 

1. 

DK 

9. 

RA 

0. 

laap 

CV-.13  _ 

Surv*y'%aaaarch  Cantar  smmI*  oalv. 
••(Ctt)   Caaaa?  Um^u  oaly.  r  ' 


270 
(S1C>* 


47( 

<cni>*< 


271 
(SIC)* 


'/I}  00 


D27.    Did  you  pay 


<«r  cfl« 
a  frlfcod 


SIC 

-advlea  froa  a  frll 

4«.0 

1. 

fAID  UtLt 

9.( 

2. 

rm  ADvici 

0.0 

3. 

loth 

0.0 

1. 

Dir 

0.0 

9. 

MA 

44.3 

0. 

laap. 

99.9  CV-.14 

>arvlca,  or  waa  It  fr«a 
.  or  ithatt 


Bow  about  for  1970T 
aaparataly  thaat 


Did  aha  (ha)  fUa 


NO 

>MOT  NAUIED  IR  1976 
DK 


tfaa  thla  halp  froa  aa  accouataat,  av 
lawyar,  a  tax  aarvlca,  or  wbAtT 
Vu  tbU  halp  froa  tha  Il^jtaraal  ftcvaoua 
$arvlfa«  a*f rlaod  or  a  ralatlva  who  la 

^aa  accouataat  or  lawyar.  or  what?  


niotiTT  otom  1,  2,  3.  4 


ACOOtmTAjrT}  C.P.A^ 
LAVm 

TAX  smicx 

lU 

rrland 

Ralatlva 

Oihar 


MA 

Xnap., 


CZNSOS  IRmVIIU 


(SIC)  Sumy  ftataarch  C«iit«r  •amfla  oaly. 
(CIN)   Caflkua  a«apla  ooly. 


353 


272 
27) 

(SIC) 

mi. 

V27} 

2.S 

o.s 

o.s 

0.2 

0.) 

0.1 

0.7 

0.0 

2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

Jhl 

100.0 

*CV«.08 

CV*.06 

Why  iu  jroM  Ko  ce^hU  r«th«r  than  t 


1.  OursM  ItM  or  (r«« 

2.  K«l«tlv« 

4.    CoQvcnltfit  loc«tioa,  tlaa,  ttc. 


iMp..  casus  nrrnvieu.  m  mcoiu 

amcioo 


$«■•  p«09l«  UM  «  «c«mUrd  dcdiKClonfw^ 
(lllaf  chair  c«x  rtcura.  lAllt  odMrclcralst 
d«4QCtlblt  txp««««%  Mcli  «•  property  c«xt«. 
lnc«rt«t  fjwat*  md  eh«rlt«klt  cone rlbut lout, 
Wboo  TOW  rilod  Tour  rtturn  for  197).  4U  jrou 
It— l»t  yowr  d»4a<tlowT  -~ 


1.  m.  iTcnzto 

^.7  5.  MO 

0.1  7.  DID  MT  riU 

2.9  I.  'OOM'T  tCMOlll 

0.2  9.  MA 

12.7  0.  Intp. 

lOO.O  CV.2) 


27S  D29.    D^jrou  rMMib«r'lww  math  you  dfduccod  (or 

*  ch*rlttblt  coatrlbMtlon*  on  yowr  rtturnt 


2^.9» 

1. 

m 

21.1 

s. 

no 

0.2/ 

1. 

DK 

0.5 

9. 

50.< 

0. 

Inap 

100.0  CV-.24 

AetMl  dolUr  «Muac  (000001 •>m99 7) 

m997.     $999,997  or  aor« 
m99«.  OK 
999999.  MA 


^rvcy  t«M«reh  C««c«r  Ma^l*" 

only. 


000000. 


trl*bu 

tvabor,      •  »»rc«at 


D)0.    If^you  cootrlVtiCtd  aaotlMr  HOO  to  chArltv, 
ho»i  wMh  would  It  Mvt  yow  In  f  ^ 

Actwl  <»oIUr  Mi«iot<<00>97)  "  ^ 

97.  $97  or  aort       *  '  . 

9».  DOM'T  nwy  /     f  3  r 

99.  XA 

00.  tup. 


27S  0)1.    Kiv«  you  «vtr  glvoA  up  to  or  b«y«n4  th« 

(CQI)**  MxlauB  uouot  fou  could  dtduct  (or  tturlttbU 

 conttl^utlow  on  tour  tM  rtturn*  ^ 

i.*  ^  1.  res   *  ' 

ti.t  i.  NO 

2^7  8.  t» 

0.0  9.    "lA      ^  . 

2*.o  0    in«p..  sue  iirmvicu  ,  • 

99.9  CV-.20 

279  8)2.    Did  tiM  ll«lt'«((«ct  your  tontrlhutloao  In 

<c»>**               cm  wyt  

0.4  1.  Y£S 

S.O  S.  W> 

0.0  S.  DK 

0.0  9.  HA 

9*  <  0.  intp..  sue  iirrntvxEv 

100.0  cv-.it 


In  what  wayt      (2  tntloni) 


Contributed  up  u  th«  Halt  «. 
2.    Could  not  coatrl«ut«  u  aueh  ««  would  tuvo  lltwd 
^  ).   Ch«at«d  tlklni  but  not  Mtouat  o(  tontrlVutlon* 
(over  Mv«r«l  y««rt  rathor  ttua  1  year) 
qth«r 

'*« 
HA 

Insp..  sue  IirratView,  ao  Mcond  Motion 


(COl)    C*««u*^M>pX*  only. 


282 

<cni)»*- 

2t3 

V2t2 

V2t3 

(cm)** 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

^  0.1 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

0.3 

0.0 

f5.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

CV-.ll 

CV-.18 

D32b.  Slhr  U  thMtl 
/  / 
<2  anclon*)  " 


1.  Carried  ov«r  •zc«u  coocrlbvdoa 

2.  Crr*  MM  mount  vnr  Mv«r«l  ymM* 

iutMd  of  OM  ]r«4r 

3.  CoACrlboCtd  «n7wy  -  dlda'c  t«C 

dtducClM  for  p«rC^ 

7.  Otb«r 

8.  DK 

9.  la 

0.    iMp..  SKC  ntrUTirU.  no  Mcood  MttClon 


033/  lUmkiat  »bout  tCy  ytu*  ago.  th«C  !•  19W, 
w»r«  yoa  It— ittnt  deduct  too*  thw?  


28) 


•    33.1  ^  ^ 
11.9  t 

0.* 

0,} 

>  0.   Imp.,  census  utrmxEU 

100.0  '  CV».24> 


.   Do  jrov  tbtak  Chi*  chlat*  la  ItcaluClon  h*4 

t**^"  '  "y     foet  oa  cb«  MO]iat  jrow  now  glv*  to 

roXlilcu*  or  charluMt  ort*alMtlon«t 


1. 

TO 

5. 

NO 

8. 

OK 

9. 

HA 

0. 

Inap 

1.1  ►            1.  TO         *  • 

10.)  5.  MO 

0.0  8.  OK  ' 

0'*  9.  lU 

-Hi2«  _                 p.  jMf.»  corns  vrnxfiw 

100.1  cv-.io 

V 


"S  ^ 

inc)   Swrvty  iMMrch  Cater  trnfU  omly 

(dM)   C«Mu»  Mapl*  ovljr. 


.2' 


y«TC<at  CoBtont 


288 


D3**.    la  (2  — ntloiw) 


286 
(ttC)* 

<S«C)*         '^'t^^J  Clwir^ 

"  "  "  2.  Clv«  ^  aor*  ortMiutloo* 

3.  awat<r  tUloc  of  f iftat  eootrlkut*  and 
ItMlfo  «ir*rT  otb«r  raar  • 

4.  Clvo  to  f«v*r  dn«alutloa« 
}.  Clv«  Um 

7.  0tb«r  , 

I.  DC  V 


9. 


1 

iMy.  axsos  zmxvznr,  ao  Mconi  i 

■Mtloa 


How  about  flv«  jraaro  a^o  *  wtra  you 
Itanlilny.  d«dw<tlottf  than? 


7.7  1.  TES 

29.1  }.  IK)  . 

0.9  I.  DK 

0.1^'  9.  RA 

0.  Znap.,  CnSQS  XimXTItff 

ioS^   Of-.  12 


Do  yog  tblak  tbla  chaaf*  i*  ItMlMtlon  ' 
had  aay  offset  on  tbo  aaouat  y»t  now 

to  rolltlouo  or  charltabla  or$aalM- 


0.5  I.  m 

6.1  i.  w 

0.1  I.  DK  y 

0.4  9.  RA 

92.1  0.  tsar.,  coovs  ^mitviiir 

100.1  cr*.04 


(StC)   Sunrty  ll«M«tdi  Cantar  aMpla  only. 


V«rUkl« 


&iitiit 


290 

f 

.V290 

V291 

034*.    Xa  wbat  vayt     (2  Moelen«) 

<$tC)* 

291 

O.Q_, 

1. 

lUductd  ^Ivtn^ 

(StC)* 

lo.o 

0.0 

2. 

EllmlMtcd  torn  cb«rttl«t 

fo.o 

o.a 

3. 

ChMC*  tl«lAS  of  Kifta:  coatrlbwt* 

ud  Itraix*  mty  other  yur 

•4  0.0 

0.0 

4. 

Clvta  to  acre  orf(«nls4t loaa 

O.l 

0>0 

3. 

Clv«  ao^e 

7. 

Othtr 

0  0 

'  0.0 

8 

DK 

0  J 

>  0.0 

9. 

HA  * 

99.5 

100.0 

0. 

Imp..  CZXSOS  IWrntVICV,  no  second 

99>9 

>|00.0 

MQtloa 

CV*.04 

CV-  -~- 

i  292 

D3«b.     <Xr  REDUCED)    dUtt  did  you  ■•>•  tlx 

<$«:)• 

.  -V291 

^r*ductloa1     (2  aMtloaB) 

293 

(S«C)« 

99.6 

100.0 

00. 

Iiup.,  CZXSUS  IirmVIfW,  oo  Mcond 

MStlOR  ' 

■  1 

0  K 

0.0 

99. 

HA 

100.0 

100  0 

CV-  01 

CV 

294  P37..  Do  you  think  it  sitht  aff*ct  your 
<SIC)*  ?  tutur*  »ivintt  


(SIC)  S«r?«y  iMMreh  C«nt«t  Mspl*  only. 
'*<CtX)    C«Mua  MMpl*  oaly. 


) 

\ 


D3I.    f*otiM  who  ItMis*  th«lr  4«d«ett0M  for 
tocoM  c«x  p«irpoM«  My  t«k«  •  Us 
d«dye(^  for  cOBtrlhucioM  to  cbarttakla 
orfulutloM.    Oo  you  think  tht« 
«aeouras*«  H^^*  ^  t^**  aot*.  or 
<o<— 'c  it  mtk*  •OTi^tfftr— c«1  

32.7  \»  EMour«sM  fOf\»  to  %\f%  mx* 

10.3  2.  (PtlOmr  OVDt  l)  Scicour«ttt*rleb 

<p«opl«  In  hUh  btaelwu)  to  glvt  aoro 

1.^  3.  D*p«ad«:  pro-coo;  jMm  glv*  aor*}  mm 
/  doo't 

'31,8  3.  Do««n*t  Mfc«  My  dlf(«rtac« 

0.3  7.  Och«r 

4.1  a.  OK 

.r.9  7<  9.  KA 

12.1  0.  iMp. 
100.1 
CT-.16 


Vow  about  p«opl«  who**  fUMcUl 
■ItMtloo  1«  about  th«  MM  M  yeurtl 
Vow  4o  you  think  th«y  would  rMCt  If 
charltablo  cootrlbutlow  w«r«  Mt 
daducttbUI  


21.2 

1. 

woou)  cm  Lsss 

U.2 

2. 

woouM'T  rnn  met  Dimuvci 

0.4 

3. 

toth:  4«p«nd«;  yro-^oat  mm  «ouU 

{iva  1«M 

0.0 

i. 

Uottld  glv«  Mr* 

li.4 

%.' 

IWI't  WOW  * 

0.1 

9. 

lU 

12.1  • 
100.1 

0. 

cr-.20 

D34a.    k  lot  laaat 

U.3 

2*. 

i.s 

S. 

vo 

1.0 

I. 

tc 

o.« 

^  .  9. 

0. 

100.0 

cv*.u 

> 

00 


v«ri«bl« 


MO.    low  tbouc  70«rt«lf  7   Eov  would  jpn  prob«bly 
rMCC  If  ch«rluM«  coQUibucloQS  twr«  fwt 


301 
302 


13*2 

1. 

WOULD  GIVE  USS 

n.i 

WCUHI'T  KAn  ANT  DimUNCE 

0.1 

lets 

0.0 

i. 

Uould  give  wr« 

2.7 

8. 

DOH'T  WOW 

0.1 

9. 

VA 

12.8 

0. 

100.0 

CT-.30 
* 

c 

•  * 

M0«. 

A  lot  Ittt? 

6.9 

1. 

TCS 

'I 

S. 

NO 

0.S 

8. 

SK 

0.4 

HA 

M.6 

0. 

100.1 

CV».13 

16.1 
61.2 

8.ff 

0.4 

12.1 


2.S 
10.8 
0.0 

•  o:i 

0.3 
2.9 

Jhl 

99.9  1 

c»-.io 


Om  propoMl  it  th«t_liutft«<l  of  Allovlat 
chsriUbl*  dtduetloat  th«  Ux  l«w  b«  ch*fit«d 
to  that  Mch  p«r«oa*t  um*  «r«  reduced* by 
«  half  of  tha  Mount  ha  tlv**  to  ch*rity. 
Uould  tM»  «ffMt  tb*  uount  you  fiv*  to 
ctarlty?  

1.  TE5 

5.  NO  \ 

I.  DOII*T  wow  '  ' 

9.  MA 

0.  laj^ 


Vyrt     04l«.    In  Khtt  wtvT     f2  wntlOBt) 


0.1 

^  1. 

Uould  |lv«  iM* 

0.0 

2. 

Uould  tiv* 

0.0 

3. 

Uould  cKtaf*  clalot  of  eotittlkutloiu 

0.0 

7. 

Other 

0.0 

8. 

OK 

,0.0 

9." 

KA                                    ^  '#!^. 

jui 

IM».»  no  MCoad  Motion 

99.9 

CV«.04 

303 


y303 

T304 

1.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

1.1 

o.p 

2.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

I.O 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0  ' 

2.3 

0.0 

83.3 

99.4 

100.0 

99.9 

cv-tii  • 

CV*.04 

D41b.    Why  It  that?      tl  wIomI 


306 

307 


d3/ 


Coat  M  aor*}  awlUr  tax  dadoetlxm  (eradlt) 
Coat  M  laa«(  Urfar  tax  daductlov  (cradlt) 
Coat  M  laaa  baeauaa  doa't  itaala*  «ew 
Coat  M  laaa  *  NA  «lir 

lathar  aoMy  waat  to  charity  thaa  (ovtrMMt; 
a  ehaoca^o  ehooac  wbara  aonay  (taxaa)  aH«t 
Ooo't  want  gevarMaot  Urolvtd  Ilka  that 
Othar 
K 
HA 

laap.i 


20.1 
59.5 

0.5 
13.0 

los:^ 

ar-.2i 


04^.   Aaotfikr  rroyeaal  la  that  laataad  of  any  tas  * 
>aaaflta  for  charity  tha  in  iriMiiL  alufly 
'$irt  U  to  any  charity  for  aaeh  ll  you  uv, 
Uould .thla  affact  tb*  aMuat  you  ttra  to 
charitft  

1.  TZS 
5.  NO 

t.  DOM'T  now 

9.  KA 
0.  Zaap. 


V306  y307  D42a.    la  uh^t  Katt     (2  aaatloaai 


1.  Civa  laa< 

2.  Civa,  Mr*  / 

3.  OmM*  CialM  6f  (Ifta 
7.  Othar 

t.  OK 

9.  HA 

0.  laa^.i  M  aacoad  aaatioa 


308 
30f 


2.0 
S.3 


2.3 
0.2 

3.3 


ao.o 

100.1 
CV-.12 


310 
(CM)** 


V30» 
0.0 


0.2 
O.l 


0.1 
0.0 


93  3 
99  9 
CV-  06 


Oft2b.    Why  U  ttut? 


(2  1 


atlon«) 


•  Ic  -would  coat  M  sort  b«cauM  of  sto  tax 

deduct loa 

Kalacala  aaoJaC  rcctiv«d  by  ch«rlcy  with 

Its*  giving  alnct  govt^iMaC  Mtcht*  It 
Doo'C  Mac  govcnuMQC  Isvolvtd  llk«  CtwiC 
TlM  fiirg«alMCloa  would  gtc  sort  h«lp. 

evict  la  auch  •ooay 
ILACh«r  Bonay  want  to  chArlfy  Ch«a 

govarnaatiC;  a  chaaca  Co  chooaa  wtiara 

■onay  (taxaa)  tpanc 
Ky  Caxaa  would  hav*  to  ba  lacraaaad  Co 

pay  for  auch  a  plan 
Other 

DK  1 
KA 


ao.O  99  3  0 .    Inap^  no  aac ood^ aant loi 


M3.   A  third  propoaal  la  that  chxrltabla  daductloaa 
b«  allowed  only  for  laounta  ovar  and  abova 
32  of  your  lacoM,  th«  way  Mdlcal  d*duc|loiia 
ar«  handlad.    Would  thlt  affact  tfaa  awunt 

 you  tlvJ  to  charity?  ^  


SRC  imitvitu 


25.0 

1. 

YtS 

5. 

NO 

7.5 

S 

DON*T  XMOU 

0.1 

9 

NA 

0.7 

0. 

Inap..  SRC 

99.9 

CV-.18 

D*3a.    Ini^at  way?      (2  ■antlowa) 


1.  Clva  laaa 

2.  Clva  «v«ry  othar  ya«r 
3*    Chaaga  tlalng  of  glfta 


Inap.  I  SRC  tlTTZRVtCUi  oo  aacoud  aantlon 


(CSI)    C«naua  aaapla  only. 


3<13 

3U 
(CW)" 


315 
(SRC)« 


316 
(S1C)« 

317 
.(SIC)* 


(SIC) 
StCawU. 


363 


Coetaot 

D»3b.   Why  la  tUtT     (2  ■aottona) 


13.5 

0.2 

1. 

0.2 

0.1 

2, 

5.5 

0.2 

3. 

1.1 

0.0 

-7. 

1.2 

0.0 

t. 

3.3 

0.0 

9, 

75.2 

W.5 

0. 

100.0 

100.0 

CV-.15 

CV-.08 

No  tax  baa«ftt:  l^nr  b«P«fit:  coat  m» 
wan,  couldii't  afford  to  • 

S«v«  up  contrlbatiooa  to  q«4Uft  (of 
tfAductloo  • 

Doa'^t  liu  tba  IdM:  too  co^lcAtad: 
lt*a  not  fair 


Otbar 
DC 


0.    Xaap.,  SIC  imiVIIU,  no  aacowT  aaatlOQ 


M4,   Am  you  kapw  thar*  1«  so  property  t« 

boiJdl&ta  «a«d  for  rallgloua  or  aduc«tloj 
or  oh4rlc«bla  purpoaea.   Oo  70a  think  . 

_      thta  ta  *  tooj  Ida*  or  a  bad  tdaat 


5*.W 

1. 

COOD  XDU 

18.2 

2. 

3. 

lotht  pro7«on:.d«p«nda:  good 

1.1 

8. 

DON'T  now 

0.4 

9. 

lU 

14.3 

0, 

loap.f-COISQS  XVmTIZU 

99.9     CV-.17  ' 

D44a.   Why  la  thatT     (I  — Pttona) 


3.1 
1.3 


0^5 
0,5' 


BAD  lOU 

1»  'Mftkaa  avaryooa  alca'a  taxaa  higher; 
fovepwaot  loeea  the  rerenue 

2..,lhcy  afaoold  perxhalr  ahera)  they  cea^ce 
with  bOalaeMi  tbey  aak*  freflta 


'       ttouU  h«,Te  to  oae  hef^-earoed  doMtlooe  for 
texea:  X—'wamy  tot  duritAble  pttrpoeea; 
they'fleed  the  eodey  (belp)t  they* re  a 
we«^y  c«uee  "  v.-*— 

A.    Sff«rAtloB  o{  CbOrch  atU  state}  a^'t  t«x 
^  Lori      •  .  '  /' 

S.' 'There  wouU  ho- higher  co#tf  to^mdical 
cere,  edwcatieei'. other  eervle^ 


3.4 

7.2 

•  iV' 

4.3 

.  'or.4 

"  7*. 

0.9 

0.0 

' .  t.' 

5.0 

0.2 

22.7 

•7.6  ; 

100.1 

99.9 

Of*.  14 

OchOT' 

IK         '  . 
lU       '  ' 

pU^Z,  cmot'tirmvxw.  p«  Meoo4  M«tie« 


to 

v4 


^■Xr        Unw  Ccatut  -  s 

,J1J.^.  •^*°  •  otm»>*T  of  ch«ata*  Is  tb*  t«t 

<cni)*«  ^  r«l«tlat  lo  chArltibl*  (Ivliis  la  tb«  la«t 

few  yw,  IUv«  «n)r  of  thcM  cbcata*  «sd«  tay 
dlff«r«nc»  to  you? 


8.  DC 

9.  KA 


119  ' 

(ca)«« 


Imp.  .  SRC  IKTOtVIEW 


0*3  1.    Llalts  on  ^rlt«bl*  %Ula% 

0*3  2.    fttstrtc dOM  on  ttvlat  ippr«cUt«d  «*s«t* 

0.1  3.    iDcrMttd  stand«rji  deduction 

*  JUstrlcttoo«  on  prtvat*  louCKUtlon*  ^ 

0.5  7.  Otl»«r 

O.i  8.  DK 

0.1  9.  NA 

0.   Imp.,  skc  mnvicu 

Meo.o  cv-.ii 

^  D4s^.    H4«  (hit  affected  the  amomt  you  %tv  to 

(CDI)**   •  cherltjr  or  the  form  In  which  you  give  It, 

-  CjU   or  what?  ^  

0.^  iv    Aaount  -  jcave  lete.  wonM  hive  given  aore 

«.l  2.  rorw. 

0.2  3.    loth  Mount  end  for* 

0.1  4.    Tlalng  of  cootrllAitlooe 

0'*  5.    Ho  effect  -  give'  enyvey,  but  didn't  lllu  It 

*  r 

6.2  7.  OtWr 

0.0  8.  nc 

0.3  ^                   9.    HA  ,  k 

-  _2«ti  0.  Imp-,  sv  iirrnviEV 

9978  CV-.ll 

321  ^  tl.    Do  y»B  own  or  ere  you  buy?i>i  your  ho»eT 

'            f  t6  ^       1.  ^ttlS  (cms  01  1$  tUYINC) 

32.4  a:    HO  ^ 


0.0  ^      8.  OK 

9.  NA 


100.0  CV-.22 


V 


00 
00 


E2.    Do  you  eleo  own  e  eecood  bo«e? 

6.7  1.  TK  \ 

60.6  5.  .HO 

'    0.0  8.  WC 

0.3  ^     ,                    9.  KA 

?2.*  0.  Iiup. 

W(57?>  CV-.21 


323                                            £2«  or  t2c.    About  how  auch  ere  ell  your  houeee 
-l2*3L        ^32*   worth  -  which  group  on  the  cerd? 


V- 


36; 


00.  0.  Roa«i  oothlac 

01.  A«  Leee  then  $1,000 

02.  B,  |l,00O>l,999 

03.  C,  J2,00O-},599 
D4.  D.  |4,00O>7,999 
05.  E.  |8,00O>9,999 
0«..  r,  |10,00O>14,999 
07«  C,  $15,00O>19,999 

08.  H,  120,000-29,999 

09.  1,  130,000-49,999 

10.  J,  150, 000-99,  M9 

11.  K,  $100,000-199,999 

12.  $200,000-499,999 

13.  M,  $500,000-999,999 

14.  N,  11.000,000  or  more 

98.  Dk 

99.  NA 


If  we  eubtTMC'tb*  aortgege  debt,  whax 
'vould  your  nee  equity  la  your  houeee 
■  which  |roup  on  the  cerdt  


SAKI  CODE  A5  V323 


tern  people  eleo  hev*  eevtnga  eccouate,  cbecklnf 
eecounte,  etoeke,  boods,  reel  eetete^or 
Jboeloeaeee  -  4o  you  (or  your  wife)  have  any 
of  theeeT  


•0.9  .             I.  TIS 

18.4  ^           J.  m 

0.0  «.  Mt 

H  9.  NA 
C?».25 


21 1 

'  56.^ 

0.0 
O.i 

W.I 

100.0 


V327 

V128 

82.0 

78.1 

1.9 

2.1 

0.8 

I.O 

1.4 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

0.9 

1.2 

I.l 

1.4 

0.6 

1.4 

M 

1.7 

0.9 

1,5 

0,8 

I.I 

0.6 

O.i 

0.<4 

0.2 

O.I 

O.I 

.  O.I 

0  0 

I.I 

1.0 

2.0 

2.4 

lOO.O 

CV-.28 

CV-.26 

Conttnt 


£4.    Would  th«x  be  worth      auch  llO.OOO 
altexttixf^  

h  YES  y 


MX 

laap..  cod«d  3. 


8.  9r  9  IB  V125 


i 


ti.    W«*d,Ilkt  a  routh  14«a  "of  jb«  uount*  you  have 
In  «ach  of  ^brac  major  tyfif  of  aavlnfa.  Tlrat, 
vhat  about  coaaon^todif  aad  autual  futxli  - 
which  group  on  thla  card  corraapooda  to  tba  ttat 
t^ultr  you  (and  your  wlfa)  hava  la  a^ocka  and 

 atock  fuftdaT  

00.  0.  Inap..  mat;  ttOTHIKC;  codad  3,8.9  In  V123 
01     A.*  Uaa  than  $1,000 

02.    B.  $1,000-1.999 

01.  C.  $2,000-1.999 

04.  D.  $4,000-7.999 

05.  E.  $8.0O0r9.999 

06.  t.  SlO. 000-14. 999 

07.  C.  $15,000-19.999 

08.  H.  $20,000-29.999  * 
09  I.  $10,000-49.999 

10.  J,  $50,000-99.999 

11.  K.  $100.00O-l9J.999 

12.  L.  $200,000-499.999 
11.  M.  $500,000-999.999 
14.  N.  $1,000,000  or  aora 


Kow  what  about  Invaataanta  that  pay  a  fixad 
aaount  aach  yaar  -  that  la,  bank  accounta,. 
bonda.  Borttataa.  prafarradl  atock.  cartlfl^ataa 
of  dapoalt.  and  thlntt  Ilk*  that*   What  (roup 
on  tha  card  corraapofkda  to  tha  oat  acuity  you 

(and  your  wlfa)  hava  Ip  all  thaaa*  

SJWE  coot  AS  V127 


365 


^atUbla 

329 


11. 1 
11.9 

0.0^ 
0>5 
76.5 
100.0 


VI 30* 

VI 11 

88.9 

76.5 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

1.1 

1.1 

0.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

"1.6 

4.1 

1.6 

7.1 

0.9 

4fc.7 

0.4 

1.9 

0.2 

0.7 

,0.1 

0.4 

0.6  < 

0.8 

0.8 

1.9 

100.0 

100.1 

Cl*.20 

CV*. 29 

Cootant 

V. 


Vbat  about  Urv^atMOta  la  real  aatatai 
unlocotporatad  bualaaaaaa,  prlvata  cofporatlOM, 
Aod  thlntf  Ilka  that  -  ^  you  (and  your  wlfa) 
hava  any  of  thaaaT  


YES 
MOk 


9.  lA 


0.    laap.,  codad  5.  8.  or  9  In  V125 

E7a.  Vhat  (roup  oa  tha  card  locludaa  your  oat 
 acuity  In  all  thaaa  invaatwanta?  


00. 

0. 

Inap.,  NOirrr^NOTHlNC 

01. 

A. 

Uaa  than  $1,000 

02. 

1, 

$1,000-1,999 

01. 

c. 

$2,000-1.999 

04. 

D. 

$4,000-7.999 

05.-* 

E»}*$8,00O-9,999 
r.  ^110,000-14.999 

06. 

07. 

C. 

$15,000-19.999 

08. 

H. 

$20,000-29.999  _ 

09. 

1. 

$10,000-49.999 

10. 

J. 

$50,000-99.999' 

11, 

K. 

$100,000-199.999 

12. 

Lp 

$200,000-499.999 

43. 

M. 

$500,000-999,999 

14. 

H. 

$1,000,000  or  Bora 

98. 

OK 

99, 

HA 

18.    If  va  covbloa  all  thaaa  klnda  «f  aaaata:  acuity 
ia  your  bOM.  atocka,  booda.  bank  accounta.  Md 
IttVMtMsta  iQ  bvalaaaa  or  r««l  aatata  -  what 
'        troo»  would  tha  total  fall  In?   

SAKE  CODI  AS  VllO 


E9.   Hava  you  (or  your  wlfa)  avar  Inharllad  aaythlnt 
or  racalvad  any  larf  glfta  worth  $10.000  »r  aoral 


TtS 
NO 


locludaa  cba  881  cmm  vlth  aaMCa  ovtr  1100.000  aaUd  tha  '*f  M^uMca. 


t»SECT10W* 
S4.7  , 


0.0 
}  0.0 
0  0 
0.) 
0.4 
3.2 
2.0 

«.s 

11.7 
«.0 
).2 
1.7 
1.2 
O.J 
2.2 


UtMt  wa»  til*  total  vslu*  of  all  tvch  gifts  or 
InMrif  Bf  ■>  which  troMp  oo  th«  card?  

00.  0,    iiMp.,  (NMt:  MOTHINC:  ••••C»  undar 

$100,000 

01.  A,    u»»  tbaa  $1,000 

02.  B.  $1, 000-1, m 

03.  c,  $2. 000-3, m 

04.  D,  $4. 000-7. m 

05.  t.  S«. 000-9. 999 

06.  r,  $10,000-14,999 

07.  C.  $l),00O-19,999 

08.  R,  $20,000-29,999 

09.  I,  $)0, 000-4 9, 999  ^ 

10.  J.  $}0, 000-99.999  / 
^^^rjAl.  K.  $100»000-m.999 

'  -.J2>  U  $20pJ)0O-499,999 
1>.  H.  t5tt6.0OO-999.999 
14.    N.    $1,000,000  or  mof 


7.5 

34.6 

O.S 

0.3 

cv-.io 

C-5ICT10N* 

.  V33> 

V336 

3.3 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0  « 

0.2 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.) 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

0.3 

92,) 

91  2 

100.1 

cv-.oa 

CV.ll 

Do  you  treat  xour  lnh«rlt*d  funds  dlff«r*ittly 
fro«  th«  fun4>  you  hav«  asvJ  ovr  th*  y»ar«^ 


1. 

YtSj 

NO 

«. 

DK 

9. 

RA 

0. 

t^Oa.    In  whst  way?  O 


Doo't  a^aft^  th**  <^rlnclp«l) 
Doo't  '•pfAd  lnt«ra»e:  add  to  the* 
S^*o4  only  for  »a]or  purchaM*  -  houta, 
raal  attat^,  bualnaaa.  ate. 
Spand  thca  (mt*  atally  than  •av«d  fund*) 
(Kalnt«ln  thra  to)  paaa  on  to  next  t*n*r«tl»n 
For  charity 
Othar 
OX 
NA 

Inap/,  J^tat*  undar  $100,000.  no  aaeond 
•taclon 


loclua**  ch*  m  CM**  wlch  MMl*  Vft  $100,000  Mkt4  th«  "tr  t«tw*fK*. 


r 
S 


Varlabl* 


E-SECTIOW 
1S.8 


0.0 
1.4 


0.0 
100. 1 


•  33« 

339 
($K)» 


477 


£-$ECTt0W 


V33» 

V339 

6.6 

*  0.0 

1.) 

0.0 

0  0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

91.3 

^  98.9 

100. 0 

100. 0 

CV.18 

CV-.17 

t-SECTIO« 
,21.) 


0.0 
0.0 

_77.3 

ioO 


0.0 
0.0 

_e6.Q 

100.0 


Ell.    within  th«  laat  (lv«  vaara,  Juva  you  tranar«rr«<l 

aa  wch  aa  $10,000  worth  of  «t«<:k  or  othtr 
 propartT  to  your  chtldran  or  othar  ralatlw* 


iMp.f  aaaata  wn4*r  $100,000 


To  which  ralatlvaa  hava  you  xlvan  thasa  gl^ts  " 
(or  tranafaraj*  3  ^   > 


1.  Child  (children)  , 

2.  $Ut«r(a),  krothar(s)  1 

3.  Xl«c«(a),  iMph«w(s) 

4.  Crandchlld  ( grand chl Idrao) 
).  In-lawa:  parents 

•7.  Other 


0  loep.,  no  second  mention 

glla.    Wae  It  to  your  children  or  trandchlldrent 

1*  YCS  t 

5.  » 

8.  K 

9.  KA 
0.  latf. 


Cllb.    ir  CHtU>8CH  - 


Have  you  bean  4oln|t  this 
every  year?  ' 


1.  YE$:  regularly 
8.  DK 


Imp.,  did  not  KCNTtON  CMILMCN  IN  Clla. 


(SXC)    Survey  Research  Center  aurvey  only. 


Ml 


342 
343 


Ftrtut 


«-fICT10ll 


V343 

0.3 

0.1 

01. 

V 

0.0 

02. 

oil 

0.0 

03. 

,0'.3 

0.1 

04. 

'  0.4 

0.1 

03. 

0.2 

0.0 

06. 

0.1  ' 

0.0 

07. 

6.2 

0^1 

o«. 

0.0 

0.0 

w. 

0.0 

0.0 

10. 

*  0.0 

0.0 

11. 

0.0 

0.0 

12. 

0.0 

0.0 

27. 

0.0 

0.0 

28. 

0.1 

0.0 

29. 

0.0 

0.0 

M. 

0.1 

0.0 

«. 

>7.1 

CO. 

w.« 

100.0 

af-.i7 

cv-.n 

112.    Ouriat  ttM  jtf  19M  throoth  1972  did  7«o 
mkM  tmf  Mjer  oocttwi  tl<t»  of  $10,000 
I             or  Bor*  dlm»l7  to  vtf  ralltlou*  or 
*^   chtrlfblt  ortaal««tl<wt  


Z12a.    To  wfa«t  kind  of  ort«nlzatloa  did  Tou  i 
t>w  tntt       (2  — ntlomj  

lUUtlou* 
CoAliMd  «pp««U 
Co— wlty 

llMlth  aad  jMdlc«l 
Hltb«r  tduc«tlon 

£l«Mmt#r7  sad  McotMlary  tducatloo 
$oclU  Mlfart 
Cultural 
fubllc  affairs 
Zavlroowot 

lattmatlOMi  (llCS  motlTY) 
rrlT«t«  foundatloD  or  trJst 
Oth«r  clurltabla 
RoMlurltabla  -  political  V 
Monch«rlt«bla  -  othar  ^ 

DC 
MA 

laap..  BO  aacofid  amtloo  • 


1.) 
O.S 
0.5 
0.2 
0.0 
0.1 
>7.1 


DM  Tou  »l*a  caah  or  atock.  or  trtut? 


(MM  OMLT 
STOCK  ONLT 
BOTH  CASa  ASD  STOCK 

otsa 

SK 


1.2 
,0.3 
0.0 

^  0.1 

'  9g.3 
100.1 


0.0 
0.7 
0.0 
0.0 

0.2 
0.1 

99.9  CV*.13 


Contaat 

E12c.   Vaa  My  of  this  worth  a  trtat  d«al  aort 

 thaa  you  orliloallr  P«ld  for*  

1.  TtS 
3.  MO 


347 
348 


0.0^ 
0.0 
0.2 


0.0 
0.2 
0.1 
99.3 
100.1 
CV-.12 


0.0 
0.0 
0.1 

0.0 

0<0 

O.l  ' 
99.9 
100.1 
CV-.07 


3b- 


7- 


t»StCT10M 

16.3 
81.7 

0.0 

1.0 

0.9 

TO  a 


ln«p. 


12d.  Did  you  tlva  It  aarly  In  tha  yaar.  or  lata 
 la  tha  Taar«  or  whatt  

1.  tarly  In  yaar 

2.  Lata  la  yaar 

3.  Botbi  aoM  aarly,  tow  lata  «  / 

4.  All  during  yaar 

7.  Othar 

8.  OK 

0.  laap. 


fl2a.    IF  LATK  IM  WI  TZAK  -  Why  wa  thatt 


TAX  lEASOMS  ' 
1,  (mORlTY)  Tax  raaaoaa:  to  gat  daductlon  that 
7«ar.  had  a  lot  of  IncoM  to  offaat  that  yaar. 

Orm  KEASOMS 

4.  Harkat  good,  prlea  high  than 

5.  Mtvdtd  funds  dui^iai  yaar 

6.  Plaaa.  ra^uasts  caaa  than.  Chrlstaas 

saaaoa.  kaaw  titan  wold  h« 

7.  Othar 

I.    K.  NO  particular  raaaon 
9.  MA 

0.    Zoap..  BO  aacood  aaatloa 


Mow  w«  hava  a  f«w  quaatlona  on  soa»  apaclal  kinds 
of  fiaancUl  arrangtMnta.  Do  you  (or  your  wlfa) 
hava  a  banaflclal  Infract  la  a  trust  fuadt  


1. 

TES 

3. 

MO 

t. 

DK 

9. 

MA 

0. 

taap. 

}S1 
)S2 


2.1 

U.l 

0.1 
0.0 

T50  < 


.Mr*  thtM'tund*  tDh«rtC«4  or  fro*  fO^t 
p«r»ooal  t^rntiif.  or  M»ut?  ^ 

I'    Ubvrittd  fro*  ova  faall^  or  wif**«-fai 
I,    Tttm  own  Mmiatt 
K  loth 

ex*hut»«A4  or  vlfl 

f.    Oth«r  *  ' 


tl3k.  Ub«t  will  ultlMttlr  happen  to  th«  prlnclptl 
 of  th»  fundT  


(2  wittlona) 


V3S1 

!r3S2 

2.4 

0.1 

9.9 

0.2 

Q.l 

0.1' 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

1.} 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

1.3 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

•  3.S 

M.J 

0. 

100.0 

100.0 

CVm.li 

CV-.09 

> 

NOTC:    This  qiMttlos  r*f«r« 

to  tiho  qtti  it,  not  vAxaX 
thttj  mZt  do  «<-ffi  it. 


To  rotpoadmt  (or  wtft) 
To  r*«pcn4*nt '>«  ehtldrttk 
To  eharttabl*  orttntzatlon 
To  oth«r  rclattv**,  srtadehtldron 
It^  •  MrHtuAl  fund,  ttax*  in  truttl 
"nothtnc" 
To  oatat*  or  h«lr 
Othtr 

DX:  d*p«nd« 


Inapt,  no  a«eoBd  MnTloa 


Oo«t  It  ttv*  any  nooty  t^eharttabl*  < 
raltjlou*  ortanttattoo*! 


0.  In«p. 


Co«toat 


t-SCCTlOS 

E|3d.    To  «lut  Unda  of  orcaaiiaeioaa  doaa 

it  givat 

(3  motioiw) 

rt' » 

0.0 

0.0 

01. 

talitlow 

0.0 

02. 

Co^iaad  app«alt 

00 

00 

0.0 

0). 

CoMuaitr 

0  5 

0  1 

0.0 

04. 

lulth  and  MdicAl 

o!o 

o!o 

0.0 

OS. 

0.0  . 

0.0 

0.1 

04. 

Cl«Mt«rr  and  •«eondar7  tducatioa 

0.0 

0.0 

.0.0 

07. 

Social  Mlfar* 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

ot. 

Cultur«l 

0.0 

09. 

rublie  affairs  ' 

0.0 

00 

00 

10. 

CaviroaMflt 

0.0 

0.0 

o!o 

11. 

utarMtioMi  (mci  rXtOCITT) 

?'ft 

0.0 

12. 

Ptlvat*  fouBdAtioo  or  truat 

0.0 

27. 

Other  cbarit«hU 

0  0 
ft  ^ 

^  ft 

0.0 

it. 

'Vocbarltabl*  «  political 

rtft 

0.0 

0.0 

29, 

Soocharit#hl«  othtr 

O.i 

0  0 

0.0 

M. 

OK 

a.: 

.>.o 

0.0 

^91. 

SA  ^ 

»;.9 

«.9 

♦1.9 

00, 

Iaap>.  iw  furtha\«tntioa« 

99. » 

lOO.l 

100.0 

O-.IJ 

a-.o«  • 

CT-.08 

)S7 

y 

tl3«.    Old  rov  iaclttda  th«««  tlft*  w^md  im 

diacus««d 

Tovr  charitabl*  tlvtot  «arli«r* 

1  5 

1. 

YTS 

S. 

0.0 

1. 

DC  . 

0.0 

9, 

0. 

?Lp.          ^  ^ 

.10 

^5 


tllf.    About  how  ■Mch  did  thr  »Mw>t  to  In  |97?t 


-sec:  JO'S 

n.' 

ft. 

0. 

i. 

0. 

(Acttul  m 

aib«r  of  dollars) 

0. 

1. 

»1  -  999 

2. 

$1.00"  - 

A',  999 

). 

$5,000  - 

9.999 

4. 

$10,000 

24.999 

>. 

$25,000  . 

49.999 

#. 

150.000  • 

99.999 

!: 

$100,000 

-  199,999 

$200,000 

-  999,997 

9. 

0*.  M 

-  \ 


21.: 

77.5 
0.2 
1.1 

iO.O 

loO 


19.t 

0.0 
0.0 

7a.> 

looTo  cv-.i) 


100.1  ar-.i) 


Eli.    lUv*  vou  (or  your  vif«) 
^  fw>4*  


«v«r  Mt       B  truAt 


UAt  it  to  aakt  tnr  cont rlkut ions  to  rsllgiOQi 
or  th«lt«bU  oriAwl»*tlo«v>*  


tub.    In  w*vt  yr  wtB  tint  tn»»t  B«t  up*   _ 

COOtD  tflW  lAST  TWO  DIGITS  Of  YtJUl  Tll'ST  WAS  Uf 
(01-1901.  7&-1974) 


90.7 

00., 

iMf 

0.0 

u. 

l9iA 

0*1, 

60. 

1940 

0.1       '  ' 

44. 

1944 

0.1 

f*. 

1944 

0.) 

194« 

o.t 

49. 

194^ 

o.t 

70. 

1970 

0.) 

71. 

1971 

0.0 

72. 

1972 

0.1 

7). 

197) 

0.2 

9t. 

$  342 
<StC)' 


342 
(COI)*' 


369 


343  ^ 
(SIC) 


(cta)** 


C'&ECTIOW 
0.3 
0.« 
0.1 
0.0 

91.7 

99.9      a*.  11, 


0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

o.s 

O.i, 

o.t 

0.1 
0.0 
0.2 


lOO.l      O*  10 


Coot—t  *'  ' 

El4g.  *Ar«  ycKi  con»t4«rtni'«J4it>t  to  Itt  i 

fit 

El4c.    Do  ro^lBB  to  lncr«JM  th«  ••ount  of  ch* 
tni^  fuwdTfc  

t.  ^tS  e 
S.  NO  9 
S.  oof  YlOlOU 
9.  XA 

0.  fi>§p. 


EiHQfi^^l  th«  trw*t««  a  friend,  «  r«litivi.  i  l«v}r«r. 
*       ^  b*Bk^or  wh4tt  , 

E14<fay  ^  Ib  th<>tr««t«»  >  frl«a4.  »  r«lBtiv.  or  wh*t* 

M.  Friend 

ft  2.  IL«l«tiv« 

*         3.  LBvyar 

4.  B«nk(Br) 

5.  Uifk  or  ln-l«w 

.       4.  Any  codbiaitloA  of  I'S  j. 

7.  OtHkc  *      s  '  ' 

8.  DK 

9.  XA 

0.  In«y.     '  , 


g»5ECTI0!« 


E14*. 


UhBt  Tjf  of  BBBBtB  did  you  put  lAto  the 

tana) 


V)44 

V343 

V344 

truBtt       (3  MntlOTf) 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

1. 

Stock  (rtlORITY) 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

ton^B 

0.1 

0.4 

0.0 

s! 

C««h 

0.0 

0.2  > 

0.3 

4. 

IUbI  «BUt« 

0.1 

o.-o 

0.0 

5. 

Llf«  la«ur«nc«  proc««dB 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  i 

4. 

;tor«  ttua  oa«'of  Bbov* 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0/ 

7 

Other 

0.0 

0.0 

o.of 

8. 

OK 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0  i 

9. 

9t,7 

99.4 

99.7 

0. 

lup..  no  farther  MAtien 

100.1 

too.i 

100.0 

CT-.IO 

CT-.OO 

O-.09 

(SkC)    Survey  KeMBrth  Center  M*ple  oely. 

BB 

(CO)    CeneuB  Mk^le  onlyt 


T 


EUf.  *ir  KXt  STOCK  •>  Wm  ut  of  thjt  ctock 
g'StCTlOW  In  •  f*»lly  «aorp<>r«tlonT  * 

^0.2  I.  YK  *  . 

0.6  5.  HO 

0.0  «.  MC     '  • 

0.0  1.  HA 

»  0.  lup.,  STOCK  not  Mntlon*4  <r 
100. 0     CV-.l)  Tw 


5**  tl4«.  (S«C>  Do*«  tKS'Wat  s«t^  IncoM  or 

<S*C)«   tk*  i>r6tcl»f*l.  oT  bothT   ; 

.V   

3W  «*«.  (CWSUS)  Vlti  th*  tru«t  five  It*  IncoM 
(C£M}*«  to  ciurltT,  or  Its  prli)clp«l, 


0.2  1.  IMCOKE  ONLT 

0.1  2.  mflCtrAL  ONLT 

0.7  3.  BOTH  rXINCirAL  AXD  IMCOHZ 

q.O  «.  DK 

0.3  9.  KA 

98.  y  0.  Imp. 

100.0  CV«.10 


lUv*  you  («n4  your  wlf«>  tv«r  consldtrid 
Mttlnt  up  a  trust  fund  or  h«vlaf  onf 
stt  up  >y  yoMr  wlllT  


30.5  1.  TZS 

44-6  5.  HO 

0.0  8.  DK 

2.0  9.  KA 

21.^  0.  Imp. 

1007*  CV-.17 


(StC)    Sunrvy  lltMMch  Coats r  ssapls  only. 

is,__^  » 
(dX)    Coasw  sM^is  OQly. 


3 /.a 


/ 


VsrlAbt* 


8.S 
20.9 
0.1 

0.2 

69.  S  , 
99.9  CV-.ll 


tl5s.   Vould  It  Mkt  say  coatrlbutloas  to 

rslltlous  or  chjrlt«>ls  ortsaltstloftsT 

I.  TK 

5.    HO  >■  a 

I.  SK 
•9.  KA 

0.    Imp  ,  • 


ElSb.   (SIC)^  Vottld  tM  trusts*  b«  «  frlsod.  «  ^ 
(SKC)*    -  -rslstlys.  s  l«wy<r.  s  bsnk.  or  whstT 

371  Cl».    (CZMSUS)-  Uottld  th«  trustss  bs  s  frlMui, 

t-SECTIO!l   s  rslstlYS.<or  vhstT  


0.2 

1. 

Txind 

M 

2. 

KslMivs 

2.1 

3. 

Lmysr 

2.3 

4. 

l«ok(sr) 

0.0 

i. 

Wlfs  or  In-lsv 

0.4 

«. 

Aoy  coablostloa  o(  1-S 

Of 

7. 

Othsr 

0.S 

8. 

DK 

0  1 

.  9. 

KA 

-2^ 

0. 

IlUp^,  <w 

100  1  CV-.12 


USc.  Do  you  thlak  you  vlll  sctuslly  sst  up 
 s  trust!  

I.  ns 

5. '  JW 

8.  "DON'T  mOV 

9.  nx 

0.    I«sp.  - 


KlSd.    HhT  not?       (2  —at tons)  

'  5 

1.  T«z  l«tfs  rsAsoM  (rUOKITT) 

2.  Usat  cofltrol  of  aonsy 

3.  Mot  Mcssssry  (fouad  so  sltsrestlvs) 

7.    OthsT  , 
9.nu 

0.    iMp.,  «o  sscood  aoatloo 


*(SKC)  turvoy  KMSsrcli  CoaUt'  ssapts  o«ly> 
>*(Cni)   Co&sus  SM^l*  o«ly. 


CV-. 


r.    VlMt  typ9  of  aMvta  Hi  you  put  into 
th«  trmtT       (3  tntloo«)   

1.  Stocks  (ntioitm) 

2.  Bond* 

3.  C«sh 

4.  XmI  Mtst*.  bualncc* 
9>  11  f*  ln«ur«nec  prod^dt 

6  More  Khan  om  of  ch«  abov* 

7.  Othar 

'  8.  OK 

9.  KA  ^ 

0.  laap..  no  further  •cntlona 


If  tsn  STOcx  - 

wSaid  any  of  that  b«  stock  In  a  faslly 
■"'corporation*  


9.  tU 

0      loap..  STOCKS  NOT  KZMTIONZD  IN  l\U. 


(SM:)  Would  tha  trvat  fat  tha  IncoM  or  th« 
 principal,  or  both?   » 


tl5g,    (CZaSCS)  Will  tha  truat  flva  Ita  l-KO^a  to 
(cay**   :  charity,  or  jta  prlnclyal.  9'  both? 


1.2 
0.3 
4.0 

1.  tNCOME  OMVY 

2.  ntlNCirAL  OKIY 

3.  ion  IVCCKZ  AMD  miNCirAL 

0.4 
^0.3 

95.1 

99.9     Of. 10 

*    1.    DK  ^ 

9.    )U  ^ 
• 

0.    Inap.  * 

S?rv«7  lUaaarch  Cantar  • 

aapla  only. 

Caosua  aaapla  only. 

■ft 

\  4 

i 

ERIC      »  .371 


VA(l4t*la 
Kuafcar  Fare ant 


380  'El*.    Rava'you  or  yo«f  vlfa  avar'craata^  a 

♦prlvata  fouadatloa  that  aakaa  charftabla 

E^SEaiOS  ^        coacrtbuti^yi.*^   » 

2.4  1.    Its  * 

«3.9  5.  "MO            '  * 

0.0  t.  ^ 

1.5  9.  * 

.    ._.Qr.,2  -     0.  loap. 


100.0  CV.16 


3«l     *   _  El*a     Ooaa  It  atlU  axlatt 

E-SECTIOa  

1.^         s  1.  YM 

3.  SO 

0.0  8.  OK 

O-O  9.    XA  ^. 

97  ^  0.    Znap.  . 

100.0     CV.21  ,  - 


C'SCaiOV 

ei«b 

What  kitida  of  orgaaitatiooa  doaa 

V3S2 

V383 

.V384 

coc^trlbuca  toT 

0.3 

0.1 

0.0 

01. 

llalltloua 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

,  02. 

Coablnad  «pp«ala 

0.0 

0.0 

0  0 

03. 

Ceunlty 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

04. 

Haalth  and  afdlcal    "  , 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

03. 

Kl^r  aducatloa  . 

0.0 

«  0.0 

0.1 

06. 

ClaMOtary  aad  aacondary  aducatloa 

0.0 

0.0 

0  0 

07. 

Social  walfara 

0.0 

0.0 

0  0- 

08. 

Cultural  ^ 

.  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

09. 

^lllllc  affalra 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10. 

Cavlrooaant  * 

0.0 

0.0 

0  0 

11. 

Intamatlonal  (KICK  MtlOftlTY) 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

121 

Pr(vat«  foundation  or  truat 

'  0.0 

0.O- 

0.0 

27. 

Othar  charltabla  , 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

21. 

Jloocharltabla  -  political 

0.0 

j).0 

0.0 

29. 

Hoocharltabla  -  othar 

0.0 

0.0 

9$V-« 

0.4 

0.1- 

0.1 

99. 

XA 

98.4 

_2U 

99.6 

00. 

loap.,  (to  (urthar  iMfttloaa 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

CV-rI7 

a'*.  13 

a'«.i4 

1.1 

0.4 

0.0 
0.0 

100.0  ( 


tl6<.  Old  yov  include  th«a«  j^xfta  la  yoA  ova 
,  charlfbl*  tlvlHKt  

1.  «S 

S.  NO 

9.  DK 

9.  liA  • 

or  iMp. 


tlM.    Alxwt  how  mucii  did  ttxy  amount  to  la  1973t 
>$ECTlOH  AetuAi  dollar  wouot  (O0O001-9m96> 

0.  Nona 
0.0  1.    $1  .  999 

0«3  2.    Sl.OOO  -  4.9W 

0'2  *  J.    S5.00O  -  9.999 

0.3  4.    JIO.OOO  -  54.999 

5.    J25.OC0  -U».999 
0.1.  6.    J50.W_-  99.999 

0«1^  -  $100,000  -  199.999 

0-0  8.  .$200,000  -  999.997 

0'3  9.    Dr.  HA  . 

100.0     CV-.15  ^ 


'372. 


e-StCTIOM 

fOundatlooT 

_V3W 

(3 

Mntlou) 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0  * 

.  1. 

Stock  (rWOtlTY)  ' 

0.0  ~ 

0.0 

0.0 

2. 

BoQ<U 

0.6 

0.3v 

0.0 

3. 

C«fth  > 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

4. 

iM*l  «atat«,,  bualMaa 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

S. 

Ufa  loauraaca 

0.0 

o.o 

a.o 

6. 

Nor*  tlua  OM  of  tba  abova 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

7. 

0th*  r 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

S. 

DK 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

9. 

RA 

99.6 

n.6 

100.0 

0. 

laap. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

CV-.15 

CV-.17 

"  CV-.13 

tl6f .    IF  sToac  -        ,  — 
E"StCTIOII  *   Waa  any  ot  It  ato<k  la  a  family  corporatloof 

0.3  1.    YK  ^ 

0.6      .  5.  HO 

^.0           "  t.  DOH'T  mow 

0.0               •  9.    KA  5, 

^  0.    loap..  STOCK  not  Motlonad  lo  tl6« 

100.0     CV-.IS  # 


X16t.    Ar*  you  av*r«  of  c)iaot*a  la  tha  tu  lava 
affaetiot  privata  fouadatlooa  lo  tb^iat 
 flva  yaarat  


1.2 

1. 

Its 

0.2 

s. 

HO  ' 

'        0.0  ' 

i. 

DON'T  now 

0.0 

9. 

KA 

'  9i.6 

0. 

laap. 

100.0  CV-.21 

f  ' 

392 

Lava  you  had  any  ad»lca  about  tb«  laplleaUooa 

G-SECTIOR 

f  tb«aa*^h«acaar 

1.1 

1. 

0.1 

s. 

HO 

8. 

DK 

0.0 

9. 

XA 

98.6 

0. 

100.0    cy-.i9  , 

» 

0.0* 

0.0^ 

0.0 

1. 

0.2 

0  ^ 

0.0 

2. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

). 

0.0 

0,0- 

0.0 

4. 

,  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5. 

.0.) 

0.0 

0  0 

7. 

0.) 

0.0 

0.0 

8. 

0.2 

0.0 

•  0.0 

'  9. 

98  9 

100,0 

100  0 

V  D 

99  9 

100.0 

100.0 

CV*  12 

cv-.n 

cv-  — 

'  EJECTION 

0.6 

0.5 
• 

0.0 
0.0 

98  8 

99  9  O 


E161.    What,  w  thl*  *<ivlc»» 
O  taentlooc) 


OoA't  put  «oy  Bor*  watAty  Into  It 

T«nilfut«  It.  %yf         All  ««Mt« 

ChAo^c  rvcfplcnt* 

Give  *Wf  max* 

Oo  aotblnt  different  " 

Othet* 


Imp  ,  BO  further  Mntloac 


E16J.    Mavc  you  done  tny thine  sbout  tb«  foundation 
»    4K  •  rMult  o<  the  chanf  in  the  Iw*  


V397 

VM8 

V199 

0.2* 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0." 

0.0 

-  '0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0  0 

0.0 

(XO 

0.0 

El  6k.    WK«t.  h*v»  3fP"  dofte*  > 
O  wntloat) 

1.  rut  no  aor*  *oft«y  or  property  Into  it 

2.  TerBinating  it,  xivintt  «vay  «11  a««*t« 
1.    Ctuntted  recipients  » 

4.    Give  aor* 

i     Instituted  procedural  and/or 

accountinx  requireaente  * 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7. 

Other 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

8. 

DK 

0.0 

0.0 

0..0 

9. 

KA  ' 

99.4 

100. d 

0. 

e 

Inap.,  no  farther  aentioo* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

CV-.12 

^CV.09 

cv-  — 

g^SECTlOW. 
O.S 

0.6 
O.t 
.  O.O 
'98.  S 

.100.0  I 


Will  Tou  saTthintt  in  the  future  about  your 
foundation      a  rtsult  of  the  c'hantes? 


S.  NO 
8.  DK 


9.    KA  r 
loap. 


>tTceat 


t\im.    What  vlll  YOU  dot 


TtOl^ 

V*02 

.y*03 

O.l 

0.0 

0.^ 

0. 1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

OfO 

0.0 

99.5 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

cv-.n 

cv  — 

cv-  — 

(3  flttntlona) 

,  1.  Fut  po  aore  nooey  or  property  into  it 

2.  Teraiaate  it;  t^ve  eifay  all  aaMta 

3.  Chant*  rceipicate  ^» 

4.  Give  «vay  aore 

7.  Other 

8.  DK 


0>    loip.,  iM  further  MAtioos 


tl7.    When  did,  the  foundatioo  teratnate?  ^ 

(Coded  vlth  Uet  tvo  digits  of  year  ended) 


00.  laap.' 

E^eCTIC^  ^ 

El 7a.    Why  vas  it  tendaatad? 

y^os 

"  y406 

V407 

<}  aentions) 

0.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

1.  Chante  io  tax  lave  (ptlORITY) 

2.  Didn't  aaed  the  tax  savlnt  any  aore 

}.    Ko  aore  aooey;  not-  eufficieat  assets  to  vork 
A.   Wasn't  needed  toT  aorr,  fulfillad  its 
purpose 

0.7 
0.0 
O.0 

O.O 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
O.0 

7.  Otlter 

8.  OK 

9.  NA 

99.0        lOO.O  yOQ.O 

100.0      toSTo  .  100.0 

CV«.09      CV^.IO  CV^ 


t'SEcriOM 

92.9* 
0.0 
1.6 


taap.,  no  further  aentions 


E18.    Have  you  ever  considered  settinc  up  a 

private  foondation  to  handle  your  charitable 
 contribMtlona?  .   ;  

1.  TES 

5.     WO  r 


0.  laap. 


to 

-A 


^      '  E-S£CTION  gia*.    Wh«t  voiili        iht  Advnf       of  dolnt  ttutT 


V 


V4I0 

(2 

l.I 

0.0 

1. 

0.9 

i*. 

0.0 

0  0 

3. 

•  0.9 

0.0 

t. 

O.I 

0  6 

8. 

0.1 

0.0 

9. 

99.9 

0. 

100. 0 

100. 0 

CV*.06 

T*x  b«at(l(s.  Mv*  fx*M  (FXlOxm) 
-t*Mi*T  tfr  aor*  ■ffld^nt  to  ■dmialsttr 

ay  flvlat  (C&fSCS) 
CoDtlDulty  •((■r  dMCh 

Other 


Znsp  ,  no  stcood  •cntloo 


tUb     WhJt  would  be  th«  dl»«4v«nt«)f  T 
(2  acntlDns) 


0.3 

0.0 

1. 

T*x  1 

0.4 

O.O 

2. 

Ties 

1.4 

o.o 

Ottver 

O.S 

0.0 

ft! 

an ' 

0.4 

0.0 

9. 

SA  , 

0 

100. 0 

0. 

100.0 

100. 0 

cv» 

iMp..,  fiofl*:  no  second  Motion 


ElSc.    Do  you  atlll^thlnk  you  aay  »*t  up  *  private 


E»SgCTIOM 

0  7  '           1.  TES 

1.3  S.  m 

*  1.1  8.    DON'T  JOWW 

0.0  \A 

96.9  0  Irup. 

100.0  CV.IO 


V4U 

V41S 

V41» 

<M 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

1. 

0.0 

V  0.0 

0  0 

2. 

0.0 

0.3 

0.0 

3. 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

4. 

0.0  • 

0.0 

0.0 

6. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7. 

O.O 

O.O 

0.0 

8. 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

9. 

-99.3 

0. 

100.0 

JiOO.O 

100.0 

CV.IO 

cV-.os 

cv«  — 

Uh«t  kiad  of  eeeete  tMuld  you  use  to  Mt 

 it  up*        (3  aeatione)  

(WJOMTY  CODE)  ^ 

Stock;  securiciee 
londe 
Cieh  , 

Xeel  eet«te  ^ 

More  than  one  of  the  ebove 
Other 
DK 
NA 

Inep..  no  further  aentlooe 


VerUble 
ITuaber 


to 

00 


418 
(SIC)* 
419 


rerceat 


Cooteat 


E*SCCTIOH 

E18«.    It  STOCK  - 

Uool4  ear  of  thee  b«  stock  la  s  fasily 

corporecloot 

0.0 

t.  TK 

O.S 

S,  NO 

0.0 

8.    DOK'T  nOU 

0.2 

9.  KA 

99.3 

0.    Iasp.»  STOCKS  HOT  KDnXOtfCD 

100.0 

CV-.08 

Z18f.    Vhr  le  ehecT 

0.4  0.0 

0.3  0.0 
0.0  0.0 
0.0  0.0 

99  3          100  0 
100.0  100.0 
CV-.ll  CV-.07 

(2  •eotlons) 

1.    Taj(  reeeoos  (MtlOttTYX 

7'.  Ottver 

8.  OK 

9.  NA 

or    Xasp..  oo  secotuf  aentlon 

-A 

E19,    Hsve  you  aedf 


5. 
8. 

9. 


»rasp..  sssece  lees.thu  $100,000 


!  tl9e.    Hsve  you  cheated  yoor  vjll  ela<e  1970? 

1.  m 

5.  M 


CV.15 

(SRC)    Survey  IteeeeVch  CeaU'  MAple  only* 


Xosp. 


Nrc<at  Coattot  ' 

<$«>*  ;  

Z19b.    (CZ>)  Uft*  (bl«  b«c«a««  of  chufM  la  th« 


2.0  ^  I. 

19.1  i. 

«  0.0  .  s. 

0.1  9. 

78.S  0. 

100.0  CV-.14 


'  tl9c.    Utut  ctnait««  iU  you  m*!** 
(2  MAtloiu) 


l.»            0.0  ^  7.  Other  ' 

0.1            0.0  $.  OK 

0.4            0.0  9.  MA 

9?. 9          lOO  ft  0.  iai;.  .  no  sccoad  Mnttoa 
lOO.O  lOO.O 

CV-.14        CV»  .-  ^  *  ,  * 

120.    Do  vou.  pl«n  to  l««v*  wjrthlag  directly  to  mj 

E-StCTION  «'   r*llilo<ii  pr  ch4rlt«hl<  orienlMtlonT  

•  V>>  1.  tES'  * 

W.2  5.  JIO 

*.l                ,  a.  DK 

0.0  0.  Iiup.;^ass*ts  lest  ttun  $100,000 
»        100.0     CV-.ll  "  t 


Lufo«.    About  vf^Sp^Ti 


rctflt  of  your  •tt«c*  will  you 
to  such  otf  oltetlont? 


0.«  .                         1.  HOU  TKAM  sot  » 

14.2  2,  SOX  W  LESS 

2.6  S.  DK 

l.O  9.  KA 

■<1»?  0.  lotp. 


CT-.19 


(SRC)  Surr«7  Uc^Mteh  Crattr  uapl*  oaly. 
^(CXX^    C«a«w«  M«pls  ooly.  * 


V«rl«blt 


47t 

<cni)*' 


g-StCTIOM 

92.2 
).) 
2.6 
'  JO.4 
0.1 
0.0 
0.1 
1.2 

.10.0 
99.9  O 


20t.    AbOQt  vtut  p«rc««t  of  your  —  ff 
will  you'luv*  dlrtctly  to  such 
on»nt»«ttow?  f 

^  ActuI  p«retnt«M  (OOl-lOO)  *** 


1-9  percent 
10  -  ;i,^rc«at 
20  "  29  percent 
M  -  49  percent 
•SO  percent 
SI  -  74  perci^t 
7S  -  100  p<tcent 
DC.  XA 


Tbere  hu  been  •  proposel  %o  Unit 
cbe  estete  tex  exenptlon  on 
cherltehle  bequeete  to  •  nexlaun 
of  he  If  tiie  eetete.   Uould  y%u 
chent*  your  «rraa<««ente  if  they 
4U  tbett  


m 
no 


I.  K 

9.  KA 
0.  taep. 


"  428 
429 


t2Qe.    Whet  would  rov  iol     (2  nentlor**) 


Clve  aore  to  cherlty  Sarins  llfetlne 
Clve  leee  to  cherlty  In  bequest  • 


Insp,,  no  ^on4  aentloa 


<Cn)   Ceoeua  M*ple  only. 


375 


t20d.    Vky  1«  ituil       (2  — atloiu)  

1.  s«vt  (nca^)         t«x«s  (naottrr) 

7.  Otb«r 


CHtagOPTT  [t1  

1. 1  Viri  U  THE  BOCSOIOLO 

2.,  HO  viri  tx  TM  Moonaoio 

0.  ta*^. 


t-StCTIOW 
S.I 
25,7 
47.9 
0.1 


ct-.u 


win 

0.6 
2.t 

0.0 


Whit  fr«etioa  of  joav  WM  vlll  fto 
to  Tcwr  wlf>T 

U3S  nMl  SOX 
2. 

).  AU. 

Ce«s  to  tiru«t  vlth  vlf*  b«M(l£Ui7 


0.1 
0.2 
91.0 

i30''CT*.22 


*79 

tt»i)*« 


V20.3 
0.0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
7.2 
0.9 
42.2 

JLX 
100.0 


or*.  It 


via  ««ly. 


t.    Uhat  fr«ctloQ  of  jro«r  actxtc  vlll  no 

to  TO^lt  vH*t  ^  

Roaa  •  , 

1-9  ftfm^t 
10  -  19  fTcw 
20  -  29  ^rc«At 

30  -  *9  ^cMt 
50  p«r£«nt 

31  -  74  ^rc«at 
73  -  100  fvc—t 
DK.  lU 


VsrlAblt 


4M 


»*34 

W33 

2.1 

^  0.0 

1. 

3.6 

0.1 

.  5. 

0.2 

0.0 

7, 

0.9 

0.0 

8. 

0.9 

0.0 

9. 

90  3 

99.9 

0. 

100.0 

100.0 

CV-.13 

CV-.06 

If  tb«  l«v  v«r«  chaoscd  so  tiut  you 
could  IMT*  aora  of  >our  uttt*  to 
435  g>$gCTIOW  yovTMi*  t*3S  <rM,  «fut  wouW  you 


(S«C)*       .    "~  <te  JlffTmtlTT  (2 


U«v«  aor*  (Malu)  to  vif* 
HothlQs  \ 

Oth«r  '    '  / 

DK  / 
KA 

ta«p.,  DO  Mcotul  atntloo 


*21«.    If  tb«  t«v  «tr«  chMt*tt  ^  th«t  yo« 
c^oW  "OM  fit  your  MUU  to 

g-SrCTIOW  Wirt        *  your  vlf  fx  fr— «  would  you  4o.4ot. 

17.9  U.O  1.  TES  V 

^  12.2  0.7  5.  » 

0.2  0.0  8,  DK 

0.1  0.0  9.  JU    '  - 

_!«i3        0.  ZMp. 

100.0  100.0 
CV-.14  CV».21 


.  Ki*.  "  Hot;  TO  vin  -  li  thi«'c«M  Hh«t 

oft^r  »»iU4«t»  voqld  bo  cut? 
O  ittatl9oa)  , 

1.  Ourltablo  -  r«ligiou«  « 

2.  Ouflttblc  -  CduMtlOMl 

3.  QurSt«bl«  -  hMlth  — 

4.  OurtUlrl*  *  ««l(«rcv 

5.  Ch«rSC4bl«  -  oth«r 

4.  ttlld^ttr;  tr«AdchlldrM.  othor  rcUtlv** 

7.  OctMr 

t.  DK  J 

9.  lU  ' 

0.  iiup.,'HDU  TO  Wire  Bot  MptfoMd;  ao 

furtb«r  ^tSoo* 


437 

aic)» 

V434 

V437 

v43a 

4M 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

'0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

4.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 

'0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

19.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.1 

too.o 

100.0 

CV-.13 

cT«.oe 

cv-  — 

*^ltC)  Surv«7  It^ftMTch  CMtar  •mpU  only. 
••(CO)   Cmum  tm^im  only^  ' 


.Cay  twit 


4M 

(cm)" 
(cut)** 

43* 

(CHI)** 


0.0  f 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0,1 

0,3 

0.1 

100.0 


E21b.        thl«  CAM  wUt  ethtr  k«fMtt« 
wewia  »•  cut!     <1  tittax) 


1.    Ch«rlt4blt  ->  rtllxlou* 


aurlUU«  •>  •dwc4tioa*l 
Ckarltait  -  lM«Itli' 
OMrltakU  -  w«l(«rt 
Charltsklt  -  otbtr 

Chll4r«a.  %Tmni<SktUx9a,  otktr  r«Utlvtt 
Other 

KA 


2$.t 
40.1 
27.2 

0.»" 

1.9 

0,2 
»0,5 

0.0 

0.5 
100.0 


Uat  that  OQ  «  fan,  or  la  a  mmII  town. 
or  ■  larta  city,  or  wfcatT  


nxotnt  oitDa; 


3.  S.  2,  I   «Mlt««  «/i«rt  1« 
M  la41c«tlM  whara  raapoad««^ 
llv«4  the  loat**t  b«tvt«a  tha 
acts  ot  I  tad  H. 

It  Mora  th«a  oa«  kox  chacka^, 
c«4a  hlithaat  4aa«ltr.. 


1,  Farm 

2.  SMll  towk 
Urta  city 

4.  Kadlus  ilaad  city  or  tcMii 

5.  Saall  city  or  large  town 
(.  Suburb 

7.  Othar 

9.  KA 


(cm)   Caaaua  aaa^la  eoly. 


377 


Cooft 


TZr  lew  mmf  othar  at«tta  or  cowatria*  hav« 
TOM  UvM  t»  for  a  y»ar  or  ■oral 
Actual  Bwter  (0^7) 


41.«  •             00.'  Bom 

27.0  '    01.  OM 

13.1  02. 

.   6.7  -             W.  ThTM 

J.»  >  '  ■      04.  Foot 

2.)  OS.  riTC 

O.t  ,    04.  SU 

O.t  07^  S«T«k  . 

0.2  M:  KUfit 

0.1  09.  «lM 

0.2  10.  T««  ' 

0.1  11.  Cl«w2 

0.1  12.  TWlTt 

0.1  15.  riftaaa 

0.1  J        30.  Thirty 

0.0  97.  97  c!t  «oi 

0.0  9t.  DH 

O.t  99,  KA 

99.9  or*. 10 


74.   Mow  loaf  h«v«.yoa  llvadYa  chfa 
— Ithborhoo^T  

(Acroal  wabaf  of  yaara) 

00/  L«aa  thaa  (  aofttha 

(S«a  T530)  ^  antha  to  en«  ^aar 

02.  two  yaara  / 

03.  Thraa  yaara  • 


97.    97  yaara  or  aora 
96.  ^ 
99.  MA 


o 


Vtr*  your  H'*^*  poor  «b«a  70a  Mr*  trowlat. 
upi  Prttty  wU  6ff,  CT  vhmll  

1.  foor 

i.    Tnity  v< 
I.  DK 
9.  NA 


U  off 


4.4 

21.9 
2^.4 

20.4 
9.1 


ri.  n*.   Wta4C  wM  ch«  hlghttc  tX*i*  or  jrur  of  tctwol 
your  ftclMr  co«pUt*d7 
Old  h»  txv  «  coUtu  i*jx*»1 


1.  1-6  yuri 

;     2.  7-8  y««ra 

-'-^3.  9»ll,]r««ra 

i      4,  12  Ot  H0t2  -  NO  COLLtCt  DZCUZ.  Ot  DOHST  nOU 

S.  12  Olt  HOtX  -  COUiCE  OBCMi 

I.  SK 

.  9.  NA 


0.0 

99.9  ar-.09 


What  w*  your  f*tb«T't  utml  •ccup«cloo  vh«a 
yoo  i«<r»  iroKlni  upT   

1.  Praftftlooal,  t«ehalc«l  »a4  kl»dr«d  worker* 

2.  K«n«t«r»«  official*  cad  yroyrlttpri 

3.  S«if-«aploy«d  ^lM*MMn. 

4.  CUrlMl  «od  MlM  vorkor* 

5.  Cr«fcra»D«  forMM.  aii4  kladrod  worker* 
Oi^raclv**  and  klndrod  vorktr*  , 

7.    Laborari  «ad  Mrvlc*  worktrt,  far*  l«bor*rr-* 
I*    yaimara  and  farm  Maaftra 
f  jl^Miaeallaaaoua  (irMd  aarvlcaa.  yroctctlva 
workara);  NA;  K 

0.    Inap.,  DO  faclMr  or  fatltar  aurrogata; 
fachar  did  oochlDg  ^ 


(SaC)   f«rv«y  t«MarcH  Caatar  aaapla  only. 


37 


Varlabla 


«31 

(C£»>** 


Coftt«t>t 

ri.   lAut  waa  ywt  fathar'a  unut  occupadon  wh«n 


ya«  wr«  irowtnt  wp'' 

O'^y/t'occGrAtim  cone. 


att«ch««flt  IV) 


9W.  NA 


492 

(CW)** 


(3-dUlt  OCCOrATIQI  CODE.  actachMat  IV) 
99.    XA  t 


(CCN)** 


(2-dlslc  IVWSTW  CODE,  actachmnc  IV) 
^       99.  NA 


7.8 

19.1 

40.S 
3.4 

10.  S 
(.7 

.0.0 
0.1 
100.0 


.  What  la  tha  bl«h«sc  xrada  or  y«ar  of  r«xutar 

atbocl  you  (KEAP)  co«plor«dt   ,  


■  MO  coLLCce  oecm 

•  AA  dt(r««,  2  Y««ra 
-  »A.  tS  daKr«« 

■  MA.  JO.  N).  PM.  U^.  etc. 


0. 

MOKt 

1. 

1-6  y^«rs 

2. 

7-8  vaar* 

3. 

^11  yaara 

4. 

12  Ot 

}. 

12  Ot  ilOK. 

6. 

12  0«  now 

7. 

12  Oft  HOft£ 

8. 

DK 

9. 

»A 

(peif)   Coftau*  aaapu  oaly. 


CHEgpoiOT  it) 


M  Utrt  IK  HOUSCHOU) 


«tPE 
0  I 
^  4.1 

18.  > 
4.0 

l.H 

0.0 

_0  2 

lOO.l  CV-.17 


14.7 

8»  2 
0.0 

b  1 
100.0 


-n.  WhJt  it  th*.hUh«»t  |tr*de  or  ye«r  of  resul«r 
 tchool  your  wift  eoapleted^  


0.  >mC;  Inap. 

1  }>6  ycjrt 

2^  7.8  fir* 

Q  9-11  vejrs 

4.  12  <»  MOU  -  >iO  COLLCrr  DECREE 
12  OR  MORE  -  AA  DCCSEE.  2  y««r» 

*  6.  12  OR  MORE  -  BA.  »S  d«Rrec 

7  12  OR  >10Xe  •  MA«  JO.  MD.  fhD.  LLI.  etc^ 


Do  tou  h^Jp  Sktpport  invoM  who  doctn't  live 
with  you  -  tucb  cbIldr«R  »w«y  Jt  tchool. 
p*r«Ht»^  or  othT*^  


Ar*  any  of  th«t*  p«ople  depcndtnc  on  you  for 
■or*  thjH  K»lf  of  th«lr  tot^l  tupport'*       ^  . 


a  2 

5 

0.1 

a. 

DK 

0  2 

9 

S5  3 

0 

100  1 

CV.ll 

F1I«. 

Kow  ••ni* 

3.7 

1 

One 

1.6 

2 

Iwo 

0  8 

3 

Tbrte 

0.2 

4 

Pour 

O.I 

0.1 

9 

NA 

93.6 

0 

Zero.  Iivap 

100. 1  CV-.09 


457 
(SRC)* 


457 


458 


10.0 

89.2 

0.0 
0.7 
99.9 


CoBteot 


ri2.    t>o  you  b«v«  any  children  currently  etteoding 
privete  or  p«rochInl  «choolc  below  the  collese 
level? 

1.  'YES 

i     m  -  ' 


P13.    Do  you-h«te  pareute  or  other  reltiw^  who  My 
 need  aore  flo«aclel  help  frow  you  InHh'e  future? 


28.6 

68.6 

2.3 
0.4 

99.9  CV-.IO 


ri4.    Old  your  p<rent«  contribute  reeuiirly  to 

teir   ■    -     -  - 

 you 


cellgloue  or  cb*rlt<ble  ors«alfe<lone  when 
IWlnirClth  thewT 


,fl^.  When  you  were  growing  up,  did  your  perenta 

contribute  regularly  to'cherltable  or 
 rellRlouySirfnlxetlooe?  |  


7.5 
31.4 
.  9.4 
6.4 
A.4* 
11.2 

18.7 
3.4 

-Q.Q 
100.0 


F15.  About  how  of^^  do  you  ueuelly  eCtend~rel:;;lsue 
 lervIcoeT   


1.  Hore  th«n  once  e  week 

2.  Once  <  week,  regul<i 

3.  2')  CiMe  e  wmth 

4.  Once  e  aonth 

5.  6-11  tlM*  4  yttt^ 

6.  1-5  tiaee  e  yeer 

7.  Leee  then  once  ellreer;  very 

noC  often 

8.  Never 

9.  NA;  OK 

0.  In«p.,  CEMStfS  IKTERVIEV 


379 


(SRC)  Survey  Reeeerch  Center  eesple  oAly. 
(CCN)    Cen^uc  senple  only. 


o 


4)9 
(SRC)* 


F16. 


Whtn  you  v*r*  trowloj  up,  about  >»w  of  Can  did 
you  «tt*ad  r>IlKlou«  —rvlc«»t 


I'    Kort  th*n  ooct  •  iMtk 
2.   Once  I  v*ak,  rt^uUrly 
3>    2<-3  llMS  •  BonCh 
4>    One*  •  aonch 
)•    6*11  ClMS  •  y««r 
6>    1<-X1ms  •  yukr 

l«ss  Cli«n  onci  •  yt«r:  Ytry  sildm;  iildo«: 
not  ofcto 

8.  Kcv*r 

9.  MA;  DX  ' 


0.  tMp..  CENSUS  nrrtitviEU 


22.6 

13.4 
X.8 
4.2 
7.f 
9.4 


22.2 
2.i 


4.5 
100.0 


2. 
•5- 


ti  your  churchl  preference  Proteetene, 
Catholic.  Jevlih.  or  vhat* 


*S«uC>Mrn  taptlst" 


Uptlat,  Includlnl^ 
Hethodlst 
Epl scope I ten 
Presbyter  l«;t 
tutheran 

CcmtreMti%ellJ^j 
Dutch  KeforM  ot\ 
Christian  RewraM;^  ^ 
Letter  Day  S«lnt|ripr 

Korson;  ^ 
Unitarian  or  (^niveraallst : 
Chrlitlsn  Churcit 
Disciples  of  Christ} 
£vsntsllcsl  and  lUfooMd; 
<^Mker  or  Society  ot  Friends  (Friends); 
United  Church  of  Christ 

Other  Protestant  deooal nations  not  Included 
sbovs;  Protestsnt  but  MA,  DK  dMOMlaatlm 

aTHOLlC  • 
JCUISH-  ^  # 

KA;  OK  rsllglous  prsfsrencs:  otfUr  (Crssk 
Orthodoi^,  KoslM):  NOKt;  CZNSUS  IKmVtIV 


(SiC)   Sunrsy  Kesssrch  Center  saapls  only. 


Variable 


4(1 


4(2 


g 


»W.   R«v«  you  tyually  felt  pretty  sure  year  life 
(S^r                                             voold  work  out  the  vay  you  wast  It  to,  or  hsva 
there  been  aor*  tlaes  wt>M  ^  heven't  b««« 
5m;  »ery  »ure  sWut  itt  


39.2  ^  1.    Pretty  sure  life  would  vork  out 

3.    Pro>coa:  eoMtlacs  sure,  soMtlaes  not 
sure  sbout  It 
Mf9  Hot  very  sure  about  It 


0.9  8.  DX 

20.6  .9.  KA 

0-0  .           0.  Xnap.,  CEXSDS  XirmVIK 

loo.q  cv.l(F 


Wb«(l  you  aak*  pUns  ah««4*  do  you  usually  get 


tS*Cr                                              to  carry  out  thlnts  the  wy  you  «xp«ct«d»  or 
^                      do  thlags  ususlly  com  up  to  aakt  you  chsat* 
sue  '  your  planst  


1*    Usually  t«t  to  carry  out  thlags  the  way 
expected  • 

9«(  3.    Pro-coo;  soMtlaee  At  to  carry  out  things; 

oThat 


soMtlaea  have  toThaage  plsns 
Thiass  usually  com  up  to  ctjjdQge  plsns 


0^4  /       t.  DK, 

0-0  '0.    Xnap.,  CDISUS  IimXVXIW 

looTo  cf.u 


8).  8  1.  URXn 

^S^9  *  2.  MONWHXR 

1.3  7,  mpx 

0.0  J   S.  DC  • 

_2j^  9.  lU 

100.0  cv.b 


SSC)     Survey  lasearch  Center  fsayU  only. ' 


11,4 
1S.2 
35.7 
1^ 

0.0 
2.4 
100.0 


4.9 

70.3 
2.9 

2.7  ' 

3.0 
2.0 

7.4 

3.a 


2,0 
100.1 


o 

,f  C2.  .flme*  (of  laf  tv1<w)  

^         '    1.  UJtCt  cm  or  2M).000  OK  HOU 

'2.  SQ^i^  or  A  cm  or  2so,ooo  ot  :<oits  * 

J.  cm  or  so,ooo<249,m 

4i*  SMALL  cm.  Ltss^nun  so.ooo 

-  -  ^      s.  run  cm  ora  cooimtT 


Tyy  ot  atmctBTt  1»  ^Ich  ttmlly  llyr  ' 

0.  miLUi 

1.  btTACHED  SINCU  fAKlLT  fOOSZ 

2.  2-rAKlLT  lOOSI,  2  UltlTS  SIDE  M  SIDE 

3.  2-riaaLT  iiocst.  2  vtiiTS  on  akws 

TNI  omx 

4.  teTACUD  3-4  rANUT  MCSX 

'  9^'  KM  most  (3  oi  mtz  mns  i* 

^\     ATTACaiD  KM) 

4.    AFAJtimvi:  ■oust  (S  Oft  MOW  c^im. 
3  smuts  ot  LESS) 

r  most  (S  Oft  Nott  nm. 
«irs  Oft  NOftz) 

8.  AriuRMarT  in  k  futivr  comiscua 

snucTvtz      ^  . 

9,  o^at;  MA:  nc     '  .  <• 


4  SIVUU 


C4.  Who 

wM  pMMftt  durlQi  tlwlat«rvl«wT 

V44t 
43.0 

V467 
84.8 

V4t8 
94.4 

(3  acatlofts)  '^ 

0.    Ko  oa«  (but  r*spond«nt):  bo  furthar 

•BQtiOM 

41.2 

1. 

VI  f« 

4.3 

2. 

Chlld(m)  tttd  12  «o4  ov«r  of 

3.8 

6.7 

1.2« 

3. 

ChlU(r«a)  All  ^•A  U  •a4  uadcr  of 

2^1 

1.4 

0,4 

4.  . 

Ot^r  «4ult  raladvta  -  firtst(ft)« 
ltt>lcw(«),  Aiac.  unci*,  ate. 

1.1  ■' 

0.7 

0.3 

S. 

Other  yotat«r  ^•^•tlvM  •*  &!•«••• 
4  B*pb«w* 

2,6 

1.3 

6. 

Othar  u«r«l«t«4^  Adult* 

q.i 

^3 

0.3/ 

7. 

Othar  uQralattd  ehUdrcn 

1,7 
~?9r9 
CV«.08 

0.1 
100.1 
CV-.03 

-  CV-  s05 

9. 

469 

(CW)« 


4<4 

(SIC)* 


CPSUS- tfftlAL  iWHrn 

-»  •  J  

(4  4itSt«}< 


WEIGHTS' 

Hlth  »t« 
M*41M  rata 
Low  ret* 


AS*  >  2S 


At*  «2S 

or  tduociow  <12 

74 
72 

■    72  f 


Educatloa 
<  Col lata 


16 
29 


Education  •.* 
Col lata' 

9  ^' 
1»^ 


(S«*  Aypa^lx  1  for^dia^lftloo  of  oMSyllitt  rataa  a«d  <?ra«nlo| 
^foaatlcoa)     #  v'  ,        *  # 


*6ftC)  Survey  taaaarch  Cant  at  i 
**(Ctll)   Canaua  Otapla  only.' 


o 


4^7 


Tpft  ioco—  1973  (V36» 


16.7 

1. 

19.6 

3. 

n.o 

3. 

23.2 

4. 

tS.2 

S. 

9.S 

6. 

3.2 

7. 

1.3 

8. 

0.2 

9 

W.9 

.  M.4 

0 

^  5.5" 

1. 

^  6.2 

2. 

4.6 

3. 

5.6 

4. 

5.4" 

5. 

1.4 

6. 

0.4 

7. 

2  4  . 

9. 

99.9 

CV*  09  • 

5  0  -  3999 
$4000  -  7999 
$8000  -  9999 
$10,000  -  14,999 
$IS,000  -  19,999 
$30«000  -  29,999 
$30,OOOV  49,999 
$50,000  or  Mor* 
MC,  NA 


Total  donated  tlM  of«hcsd  (V47  *  v50  *  V53 
♦  V56  ♦  VS9)  

ActMl  c\}Mb«r  of  hours  (0001-9997) 

^997.      9997  touri  or  aor* 

9998.  DK 

9999.  NA  , 
0000.  . None 


Brxktt  tof  1  tlw»  of  h««4  (Vt86i 

1  -  19  hours 
20  -  49  hours 
50  -  99  Iwurs 
100  -  199  hours 
200  -  499  hours 
500  -  999  hours 
1000  or  aor*  hours 
DX,  NA,  OM  or  aors  cotipon«nts 


trsckT  vslm  lUsd'^s  tlas  psr  jwwr  (V61) 


Vsriable 


n.i 

0." 

Hons 

ln«p 

0.7 

•  I. 

n 

12 

»  1: 

13  - 

14 

5.7 

4. 

15  - 

19 

2.4 

5. 

110  - 

)24 

1.3 

6. 

125  - 

197 

9. 
• 

DK,  M 

A 

CV».14 

382 


« 


98.0 
0.7 
0.7 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 
0.0 
0.1 
100.1 
CV.08 


ALL 

57.1  * 

70.3 

10.6 

7.4 

6.7 

4.4 

7.6 

5.3 

6.8 

4.7 

6.2 

4.3 

1.6 

1.1 

0.5 

D'3 

2.8 

2.0 

99.9 

CV-.ll 

CV-.14 

»r«<:k»t  H«s<l's  psid  tlas  off  (V63) 

0.  Nom:  Insp. 

1.  1  •  19  hours 

2.  20  -  49  hours 

3.  50-99  hours 

4.  100  -  199  hours 

5.  Too  -  499  hours 

6.  500  -  997  hours 
9.  nC.  KA 


Totsl  dOQStsd  tlM  of  vlf«  (V73  ♦  V76  ♦  V79 
♦  y82  ♦  va5>  

Actusl  nuabsr  of  hours  (bOOl-9997) 

9997.  9997  hours  or  uoxt  ' 

9998.  DK 

9999.  XA 
0000.  Mom 


»rstk«t  totsl*vtf«'s  tlas  <V490) 


Ron*:  Insp. 
20  -  49  hours 
20  -  49  hours 
50  -  99  hoor* 
100  -  199  hours 
200.-  499  hourr 
500  -  999  hours 
IrOOO  or  «or«  hours 
DK,  NA 


492   


irscMt  vslus  t 

».  ''O.    Hons;  Insp 

0.6 

1.    11  ' 

n.6 

2.    12  1 

9.7 

3.  13-94 

4.6 

4.    15  -  19 

0.9 

5.    no  -  $24 

0.1 

«.    125  r  197 

9.    DK,  RA 

Moo* 

♦1  -  919  • 
«0  -  )*♦ 

$50  -  ;w 

$100  -  91*9 
9200  '  H99 
$J00  -  JW? 

K.  NA 


»r*ck»t  wlf*'>  p<l<  tlf  off  <V91)<i 


^  )9.5  0.  M<m«;  Xoap. 

0.2  1.  1  >  19  hours 

0.1  2.  20  >  49  hour* 

0.0  3.  SO  -  99  hour* 

0.0  4  loo  -  199  hour* 

0.0        .  S.  20O  -  499  liour* 

0.0  6.  }00  -  997  hour* 

0.1  9.  NA 


*^       99. 9 J  fV-.OA 


9.( 

100.] 


iracMt  tl—  h>lplnt  frltn^*  (V96) 

0.  Hon*;  Ifitp.  4 

1.  1  <  19  hour* 

2.  20  -  49  hour* 

3.  SO  •  99  hour* 

4.  lOO  -  199  hour* 

5.  20O  -  499  hour* 
i.  SOO  -  997  hour* 

9.  DK.  MA  , 


(S«*  V3l^) 


Annual  wk  hour*  of  (V238  x  V239) 

Actual  nuBbor  of  hour*  (0001  -  9996)' 

9996.  9996  hour*  or  >or* 

9997.  Xrr«ftMlar>^ 
999S.  MC  C 
9999.  MA 

0000^  Mom  -  • 


V*rUbi* 


»r*ck«t  **«w).MOTk  hour*  (»496) 


24.9  0.  000;  Itoo* 

2.0  »        1.  1  -  499  hour* 

1.7  2.  SOQ  .  999  how* 

3.3  3,  1000  -  1499  hour*  ' 

1.9  4.  1500  •  19^  hour* 

?3.1  2000  -  2Ot0>WMr* 

22.9  <<        €.  29tl  -  2999  hour* 

9.3  7..  3Q00  or  aor*  hour* 

1.6  9s  OK.  KA 

99.9  CV-,17 


AiMwl  uorfc  hour*  of  wlf*  (y249  »  9230) 
ActMl  mmb^T  of  hour*  <000l>9997) 

9997  .  9997  or  wan 

9991.  K  . 

9999.  XA 

0000.  NoM 


6 

Irtckot  MMual  vbrfc  hour*  .6f  wlf»  (V49»> 

0.  COO;  Nom;  Inaf- 

1.  1-499  hour* 

2.  500-999  hour* 

3.  2000  -  1A99  houM 

4.  1500  .  1999  hour* 
3.  2000  -  20fO  hour* 

6.  2061  -  2999  hour* 

7.  3000  or  Mr*  hour* 


Ir«ck*t' Mount  d*4iMto4  for  eb«rlt«bl« 

*  eoKtrlhutlo—  (9274)  [  > 

*  .^0.2  0.    llOMi  Inf.',  Doa*t  r«Mab^ 
'0:4  1.    $1  -*$99   -           .             ,  ,  ' 

•  7.9  2.    9100  '  9249 

10.9  '    3.    9230  -  9499                        >  ^ 

9.9  .  4.    9300  -  9999 

7.2  ^3.    $1000  -  92499 

l.t  4.    92300  -  $4999 

0,4  7.    95000  -  99999  # 

0.3  I.    910.000-  9999,997  '  ,  U) 

0.7  9.    DC.  MA      ^  O 


*'  ^  0.0 
•  *     I  27,3 


0.  xoQ«:  iMp. 

1.  $1  -  $99 

2.  $100  -  $249 

25.2  J  $2S0r 

23.3  4,  $S00  -  $W 
14«2                   ».  nOOO  -  $2499 

3*2  i.  $2S00  -  $49^^ 

0.»  7.  $5000  -  $9999 

O.J  %.  SlOvOOO  <  $999,997 

2.1  9  OK.  XA 

9*  CV-.26 


Tot«l  $  cootrlkutioM  to  Mjor  orgMlzitloaa 
(VlOl  ♦  V122  ♦  T130  ♦  VI W  

Aeu«l  dolUr  ««Mot  (000001  -  999997) 

999997.  999997  or  aoro 

999991.  DK 

999999.  lU. 

000000.  KM* 


lr«cktt  Cot«l  $  contributions  tfi  M^Jor 
orMnlxotlooB  ^yS02)  


o.i 

0. 

NOM 

0.3 

1^ 

$1  -  $19 

0.9 

2. 

$20  -  $49 

5.4  . 

3. 

$S0  -  $^9 

32.0  t 

4. 

$100  -  $249 

23.7 

'  5. 

$250  -  $499 

It.OtMi' 

^. 

$500  -  $999 

12.1 

7. 

$1000  -  $499* 

0.7 

$5000  -  $999,997 

9. 

ERIC 


Tot«l  yoliM  prop«rty  eontrlbutloM  to  Aijor 
orinlMtlowB  (yi04  *  V123  ♦  fflJl  ■»  ?13»)  . 

ActMl  4olUr  taoMit  <  000001  -  999997) 

9t9997.     $999t97  or  aoro 


—  -»   ~ 


V«rltbl« 


lr«ck«t  tot«lf'v«lu«  proi>«rt5  coatrlbutlou  to 
,  or— nlMtlotrt  fVS04)  j  


90.2  / 

.  0.^   (  1.  $^-'  $19 

'0.7     \.  2.  $20  -  $49 

'     1.7      \  3,  $50  -  $9» 

2.5     ,  V  4.  $100  -  $249 

0.8    '  5.  $250  -  $499 

0.9  t.  1500  -  $999 

0.7  7.  $1000^-  $4999 

Q.3         «  «.  $5000  -  $9^9.997 

t.7  9.  DK.  KA 
100.1  CV-.13 
f 


loitX  $  flM  frvplrty  coQtrlb«tloM  to  mfom 
or—If  tloo«  (T502  ♦  V504)  


4oll«r  MKM^Bt  (000001  -  999997) 


999M7.  $999997  or  mto 
99999<.  nc 


•r«cfc«{^tot4 
■tjoT  o«f : 


total  $  flM  frop«rt]r  co«trlb«tl«oa  to^' 


ciVtM    '  ijoT  o^lMtloM  nr504) 

O.r  0.  MM*;  Imap. 

0.1,  1.  $1  -  $19 

OJ  2.  $20  -  $49 

5.0  y.  $50  -  $99 

31.4  4.  $100  -  $249 
2J.7  > •  '  3.  $250  -  $499 
K.O      ,  ^  «.  $500  -  $999 

12.5  7.  $1000  -  $4999 
1.0  t.  $5000  -  i9«9,997  ^ 

9.  OK,  MA 


r 


fffrcMt 

CITOS 

Mtn 

M  1 

97<  7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.) 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0*2 

o'l 

0.0 

0.0 

I.t 

1.2 

100.0 

100. 1 

or*  08 

or-.oi 

iMcltft  «»tr*  e<>atrl»Mtlaa»  by  wlf*  (V16J> 


1. 

2.  ilO-iA9 

4.  )10O-)249 
5  )2SO-$49^ 

)100(^$4999 
J5000-S99».W 


7 

t. 

9.    C«»  M 


1.2 

ors 
1. 1 

0.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

TI5o!o 


i.O 

4.2. 

t.3 
14.9 
.  24.4 
3S.1 

«.S 


t»ck«t  tetAl  coatrlbwtloos  to  fkood«di»ctlbIc 
ortAalsactMi  ^  for  p«oplt  who  f4v«  less  than  SlOO  . 
to  chsrmHa  ort*ot»*tloa*  (V22<)  

0     No««;  l(up. 

1.  )1-)19 

2.  J20-$<9 

3.  J50-J91L^ 

4.  )106>$249 

5.  yiiQ-SA99 
(.  ,  JJ0O-J999 

7.  )1000>$4999  ^ 
8^  J5000-J999.997 
^.    C)«.  XA 


Irsclft  »«tesqt  totsl  coatrlbutloas  to  r»llilous  (Vl3t) 


1.8 

100  2  CV-.14 


1-1 9X 

20-39X 
40-59X 
60-79X 
•0-99t 
lOOX 

DC»  XA 


trUk«t  f^terat  totsl  contrlkuttofts  to  Iocs) 
eoMwtlty  (VH2)  ^ 


13.1 

0. 

29.2 

1. 

trl9X 

U.8 

2. 

20- 

8.4 

3. 

40-J9X 

6.8 

4. 

W-79X 

7.9 

5, 

80-99X 

4.9 

»  4. 

lOCX 

■10.9 

9. 

DX,  NA 

lOOTo  CV-.08 


toacfc<t  p«tc«nt  tetsl  cotttTlbMttoo*  to  cellw  (TH3^ 


74.3 
14.4 
3.6 
.  1.2 
0.6 
0.1 
0.0 


S.9 

100.1  CV«.15 


0. 

1. 

1-19X 

2. 

20-391 

3. 

40-59X 

4. 

60-791 

S. 

80-991 

6. 

loot 

9. 

OK,  KA 

>rs<k<t  aooils<iuctlbl«  cootTlbgtlWs  (V2l7) 


0. 

1. 

)1-}19 

2^ 

j2<?-*49 

3. 

j5o-m 

4. 

} 100- $249 

S. 

)2SO<«499 

8. 

$M0-$999 

7. 

}1000-*4999 

8. 

)}00O-W.997 

9. 

DK.  XA 

lrs<t^t*scc«ptsbl«  p«rc«at  oo  fund  rslstai  (T216) 


I.  00-041 

J.  0J-09X 

3.  10^41 

4.  15-24X  ^ 
i.  25-49Z 

6.  SO-93X 

7.  96X 

8.  97X 

9.  98-99X.  HA.  CK 


|rs<k<t  h<*l's  st«  (V14) 


1.  18«24  yw 

2.  25-34  3r#srt 

3.  35-44 

4.  45-54 

5.  S5-64 
,8.  ^65-74 

|<^;5-98 

9.    K»  XA 


38'o 


22.4 
0.1 

100.0*  cv*.n 


5OT-^rit»l  tfttt*.  ifj*    (»H.  ni) 

1.  Ml*,  urri«4 

2.  Hal*,  liotl* 

9.    SK.  XA,  otlMf  f  . 


^S««  VS18) 


Acttul  M*«r  (001-)97^  , 


957.  957  or  aon 

99S.  SK 

999.  )U 

000.  iMp. 


'  lr«ck«t 

0.0 

0. 

17.0< 

1. 

34.4 

2. 

29.1 

3. 

A' 

,  10.1 

1.7 

s. 

0,9 

4. 

9. 

"9979 

CT-.19 

r  et  ytrtfftictt*  cc<>Cribtttt^ 


■qm;  coQtriWtl^i  l*si  IKm  $100 

1-2  •rg«Bl«4t}o«i 
3-S  6rg«aiMtio«A 
(•10  orstalMtlo«a 
1^19^  •r|«alMti«iw 
20>29*  «r|«oiMtl4os 
30  or  aorci  «^^iMClou 
RA  ^ 


20.2 
M 
1.4 
2 
1.4 
4 

3 

looiJ 


Srackat  9«rc«Qt 
.  Cri4S.  fl44)  .  >  

Om  filter  -  cMtri^ticM  »  100     (V9I  •  1) 

0.  ^CoociiiWtioiu  i«<ruM4;  1mi».,  ■» 

^  1.'  ContrlkutloM  MMt  or  OK,  lA  thMS* 

1,  ,  CmtrlWtioAs  Ucr*tM4   1-14Z . 

3.  ;  •  -  "     *  15-241 

4.  '      -  I    -  25-301 

5.  *  "  51-401 
4-   V,    "  ■»  41-7J1 

r<,^;',  •  "  74-1001 

i;  "  101-997X 


Co<C—t 


13.1 

7.5 
U.7 
•  13.0 

4.9 
9.4 
'4.4 
4.3 

95.9 


irtUt  »Tc«nt  ip  m99.  msffi 


1«M  1100 


\ 


14Z 
13-241 
25-301 
31-401 
41-731 
74-1001 

ioi-«n 

OK.  «A  1 


ClYOS  ltt\Mt  ratio  af  — t«r  to  t«Ul  tt<t«  (»522) 

H  1*0  0.     0     191  «      '  ^ 

^  4.2  1.  20  »  391       ,  .      ,  , 

3.7  2.  40  -  491 

7.2  3.  30  -  591 

11.0  4.  40  -  691 

1^  /                   5.  70  -  791 

18.7  / 


M  891 

7.    90  -  991 

t.    1001    ,       '  '» 
11.0        *  9.    3K,  *3U  (oKhor  »150  or  »506) 


11,0 
99.9 


V5«iry 


Utlo  of  Mjcr  lifts  to  total  tTftt  - 


*^ioov 


'T321^Mi4  T322  frevfj^t  mm  mmuj*  of  bev  wall  w 
eoa  ioocrl^  la  4«toll  th*  rooyo*4mt*«  total  • 
dMTiCoklo  8ivla8-*tb«  ^tlthor  tb«  rttio.  tho 
trootor  rrofottloQ  M  t^l»  total  to«tiriWttloM  ^ 
«r«  ocMMtoJ  (^^,tli«  Mjor  tlfta  vothovo 
lafotMt/ 


\ 


\ 


Ptre«ac 

Ccac«fiC 

523 

ti^ktc  MrtlMl  cn  r«ct  for  cbAriublc  ^ 

civm. 

AU. 

eoacrlbqclooc    (V277)             (for  ICMlMfk 'o«ly) 

4.9 

0. 

\pT 

1.0 

1. 

1  -  u: 

^  J.t 

2.3 

2. 

14  -  2OZ 

2!* 

>2.} 

1.2  • 

4. 

29'-  Ml  ' 

0.6 

0.4 

i.a* 

0.3 

t. 

50-702 

0.2 

7. 

71  -  97X 

••  2^.6 

SO.t 

9. 

latp.:  di4  00c  ic«a>« 

100.2 

100.0 

CV».25 

CV-.27 

'  524 

Cim5 

All 

•  ir«ek«c 

■sritMl  cn  r4C«  for  Ib£om 

0. 

Ztro 

1. 

1 

•13? 

2. 

14 

20Z 

3. 

29; 

4. 

29 

381 

5. 

39 

49Z 

(. 

50 

70Z 

7. 

71 

975 

8. 

DC 

ctms 

AIL 

21.4 

li.3 

I>k8 

9.9 

41.5 

44^2 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

lf.9 

li.5 

4,1 

13.8 

100.1 

100.1 

CT-.i9 

CV-,2l 

Uqw  vouli  otters  rtMC  if  eb*Tlc«Wt  eoncrib«cioQ« 
<»of  «oc  *»<ucclblo  (ftltrs  only^    (¥296.  V297) 

Uould  tiv*  *  lot  l**s 

2.  UouM  tlv«  i***  . 

3.  UealdBp'c  a*X«  <6]r  ij^ftrtftc* 

4.  •loch;  4tp<wU 
^5.    Vould  tiv«  aor* 

j^**.  ..4.    BK.  KA  rMcdoQ 
'    9.  4U  Aoc  (lit 


ERIC  • 


I.I 
9.9 

75.7 
0.0 
0.0 

"2.3 

135a 

CTC.lf 


■ow  wmM  rj«pea4«BC  r^et  if  «lurlc«bl« 
cootTiWtloM  w»fft  act  <«<!u<ttblt    (V29»,  ^299) 

1.  UooK  tiv*  *  loc  lt«« 

2.  UAOd  ti^  1*M 

3.  iloulda*c  Mk«  kKt  4ifftr*oct 

4.  loth;  4•^•a4« 

5.  Uottld  tlv*  aoro 

8.  DC,  M  FM^tioo 

9.  ta«9.»  414  Mt  (lit 


387 


Tarlibl*  ^ 


ctms 

ALL 

53.9 

*  54.11 

•    a.  7 

10.7 

.  i.4 

4.3' 

"  5.3 

2.i 

2.0 

'0.4 

0.5 

CT».ltf 


U.2 
100.1 

or*. 19 


Slx>90lat  MBAltivlcy  ip4a  (or  (: 


OM  Yxiax  if  1 


if  dwrlubU  < 
MtfetlbU;  1 


at  cklak«  AlaiUtly 

|((^TlWclo■«  wtro  Boc  ^ 
I  for  "«  lot  loM*  ' 


I  mn  mat  ^•4«ctUU;  two 
lot  1M«"  (D40) 


OM  foiatt  it  rMyo»4oBt  My*  tax  rto»ooo 
iWMli  dtklTat*  atbtrH  tivtsf  i(  •  C4^ 
'crMUi/wort  Utn>4«e^  <04U) 

41»t  Jot  fx  r««MM  to  •  olalUr 


/  J 


94,4 
4.1  " 

0.7 


/Tiw^iMK  W  •oxittvltT  1^  for  tlwm  oaly 


imt  it  r««M4«at 
I  At  004  of  VMr  < 


Peiato  «imt4o4  m  followo  <««Mtl«i 
la  9«r«ncWM«)i 

OM  ^lat  If  r— |8><Mt  <oMto4  «ffr««Uto4 

fhifntr  <CI) 

U41e«to4  tlTUg 

jfMt  <ai) 

OM  ^ist  If  "UX  COMt4«TStlOM  Matl«M4 

M  rMooM  for  cti— eti  u  tlvl^t  to  tmy 
•M  of  MWM  f«Mtl0M  <C35b.  C34b,  CM. 
C40b,  03  or  a5)  '  ' 

«0m  ^Ist  If  t«z  roMOM  ««ro  mmtttmU  m 
''■Mlvatti^  lat«atl««  to  chaafo  cIm  foni 
of  tlTl^  <C31) 

OM  yolot  if  "tm"  to  '*lrr«'7e«  «v«r  com- 
•14«r«4  tttiag  to  m  orti«1i|tt—  b«t 
4«ci4o4  MC  CO  bictuot  ceatnbutloM  to 
tHat  ortMlutloa  wm  Mt  tax  4ft*ictibl«t" 

<C52> 


0.0 


9.    D14  aet  tlv*  >  1100 


V 


51.4- 
15.7  , 
13  4 

5.0 
3.1 
1.1 
0.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

3.8 
100.0 
CT-.20  ' 


Clnrnt-polac  tax  MatlclvlCT  lod«x  for  tlvtr* 

»»4  fllTt  


Th»  tw  of  fb«  tad  flvt^po^nc 
lD41Cft  (T527  *  VS2S) 


W.   Bid  noc  tlw  or  dU  noc  flit 


Tot«l  xlvlai  for  «11  p«cplt  (VIJO  for  who 
»«»•  >  1100.    OOOOOO  for  cImm  «(>o  u^t  {Mchla«. 
•  ^li  Ul  hwt  l«t»  chM 

JlOO  aad  h«4  «  ot^r  U  V??*,  Mni  M*l(tA*d  50 

-^•^^l«f  y37t)  


OOOOOO,  Hochlnx 


erJc 


lr«ck#t  toc«l  «lvlB«  for  til  i>«ot>lt  (VS30> 


Ztro 

$1  -  S4) 

)50 

$51  >  St9 
$100  -»  $249 
$250  -^$4»» 
$500  -  $W 
$1000  -  $24W 
$2500  sad  ovtr 
W.  )U  (Vic  >'$100> 


J 


'oe«l  jl*ta«  f©r  All  f^lt  -  «lt«nativ« 


▼276  for«i;^e««  ^  hMd  lc«idM4  eharltakla 
4«4aeelo«a: 

If  n76-0,  k:  ot  M.  «Ml  im  >  $100} 
>0  for  thoM  «bo  tcT«  aotklat;  n^TaMliM^ 
$30  for  ebOM  «bo  t«v«         chn  toM 
ChiB  $100 


OOOOOO.  Mthlat 


trtUt  tot*l  tlvlai  f<LUt«U  C\ii2^ 


0.' 

Z«ro 

if.o 

1. 

$1  -  U9 

31.1 

'2. 

$50 

i.t 

,  3. 

$51  -  $W 

15.4 

4. 

$100  -  $249 

ii.7' 

5. 

$230  -  Hi9 

U.i 

6. 

$500  -  $»1 

».i 

7. 

$1000  -  $2499 

{2.3 

i. 

$2300  ovt 

-  r 

ll.l 

). 

$100)  ' 

99.9  Ct».6S 


tr*<Ut  »Ain9t^  treof  lego—  1973  (▼243> 

10  -  $3999  , 
$4000  -  17999 
♦WOO  -  $9999  * 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $19,999 
4.    $20,000  •  $29,999 
7.    $30,000  -  49.999 

$50,000  or  sort  x 
DK.  M 


track* t  w  ofvif«  OH 6) 

0,  Mo  viU 

1.  19  '  24 
A.'  25  -  J4 

3.  3S  -  U 
«.  ^  4S  .  54 

5.  5S^-  64- 

6.  6S  -  74^ 

7.  75  -  98 


0.>  ».    CK.  KA 

100. 1    CN.14  * 


ALL  . 

BrAcktC  T««r«  ltv«d 

22.9 

1. 

Two  or  1«M 

1S.8 

2. 

TUrcc  to  flv«, 

13.8 

3. 

Six  to  tfa. 

11.3 

4. 

Elntn  to  rwntr 

28.7 

Mor«  thu  tiMflty 

0.4 

tC,  XA 

"9^9 

CV».d7, 

ERIC 


T*rtaU«  S37-S44  ♦ro  obt«ltt«d  frcw;  ^  • 

Takl*  2  -  CouatUs     -s  « 

O.S.  lunM  of  th«  Ciiutta.    Couaty  *a4  Cltr  t*t*  look.  1972 
,  (A  Stat Ut tea  Abstract  tijppl«Mat) 
'O.S.  CovviDMOt  matlDs'^ffte*.  U:««hlD«too.  D»C.,  1973 
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STATX  OOOC.  CSISUS  BfJSZAS 


(StC)   $orv«7  iMMtch  Cantor  oaa^lo  oaly. 


V 


^jrublo 


S38 
(SIC)* 


coovn  oocf ,  cxtsos  ■tfiuo 


531 

(S«C)*        (S««  T54J) 


NrcMt  of  f  a^l«*  la  ce«otr  »lth  1969 
$25.000  or  mark  Htm  }7)   ^ 


540 
(StC)* 


Nrcaat  of  faKUlo*  la  eewtr  vltb  1M9 


'  541 
(S»C)* 


Nt  e«ylt<  lee«l  tn»tn— at  dlrvcc  t*^*'^ 
«xp«adlt«r««  («zel»^(  capital  ovtlcy*  la 
<  1H7  (Itaa  109)  


542 

(SIC)* 


Nreaat  of,V5*l  for  p<AUc  ^lf*u  (U^m  112) 
* 

trtkat  parc^ot  la  co^tT  "ricfc"  (t539) 


7.1 
11. S 
IS.  5 
21.7 
a. 2 
0.0 
100.0 


0.0  -  1.1 
1^2  -  1.9 
2.0  *  2.9 
3.0  -  3.9 
4.0  or  aero 


(tac)   Sarvar  lMaar«k  Caatar  t^U  mlf.  -'/  0> 


itKUt  9«ntit  U  coMOty  Soe^"  fVS*01 


1. 

0.0 

-  f.» 

2. 

10.0 

-  14.) 

3.* 

•15.0 

-  19.9 

11^5 

\. 

20.0 

-2f.9. 

4.2 

S. 

M.O 

or  worn 

0.0 

9. 

MA 

lOQ.O 

Of- .14 

»f<k«t  lo<«l  TMWlw  yrVoit*  (VS4|> 


-  20.5  ' 

1. 

•  '  '  '^?. 

2. 

$150  -  Tin 

4073 

3.^ 

$200  -  $224 

^.4 

4. 

$225  '  $2f« 

1«.« 

S. 

)300  or  sort 

.100.0  or*.  11 

'9.' 

1U  ' 

/ 


lr«ck«t  HtcoQt^of  l'd<«l  «xv«iMlltur«o  tor  . 
wolf  TO  (T542>  r/- 


T 


ERJC 


/3-'d  0 


CO 
4^ 


V>47-y545  Twt  T<fU>l— 


Tb«s«^rUkU«  wtn  cofutraetod  ixtm  ImfotMttoa  coototood  la: 

~  "  1)  T17  -  Totol  rtofU  U  leuMbol4 

2)  T21  -  Totol  QuoUt*4  FMrlt  1»  looMboM   *  '  '  ' 

^      ^     3)  -  JhaMr  of  0«toU«,P*f««S«ato  ^ 

4)  V14  •  A««  of  Im4 

5)  Tl(  •  A««  of  Vlfo 

S\  T2(3  -  ArljMt*4  Ctooo  laecM  Irockot 

7)  T274  -  XttslMtloa  Sutvo 

S)  Tu  Sc1m4«1o«  for  1973  , 

'latorMl  Xovfavt  Sorvlco,  >f  ttjtlco  of  Incc—  -  lf72. 
/  ^   Ia41vl4fa*l  Ixo—  To  t«t<irtt»,  WMhlimteo,  D.C.  1972 

(•fivjuKo  cof7  of  T4bloo  1.1.  2.1.  2.13) 

'  «)  Hm«  Iocom  vltUe  ACT  hrockoto 

KMa  TotAl  MuctloQO  vltble  ACI  brwUco 
c)  Kmo  OMrltAblo  Do^clooo  vlchla  ACI  hrocfctco 

txMf tlooo  mro  c««put«4  u  n7-V214Vi54  f lus  oh^^  ozMfClooo  /or 
ht«l  «ad/or  wlVo  45  or  ol4«r.  ' 

KxMH  for  TS47  wlUrt  ttM  •Uii44rd  Moccloo  «M«  «m4  for  oil  r*- 
«po«4«fiCi  eh*         Maeciooa  vlcbU  Cho  ACI  brocfctco  mm  um4  for  iualior**-. 
CiM  %KmiUxA  iodoeCloo  for  •oo-lC«mlMr«.    Tho«o  «ho  Mtv«r«d  "d«ii*C  k»«r" 
or  "r«fw«t"  Co  tb«  IcofUucloQ  4|utocl««  w«ro  trwcod  m  «OQ*lc«alior«  U  cht 
SIC  M«9U  «ad  ICMKUcro  u  ch«  Coami*  Mspl*. 

TIm  MltcClOQ  of  CAX  ochodvlo*  MO  "•Ifktl^"  for  ooo^rMQ  houMboldo, 
"MrrlH.  JoUC  for  bouMboldo  vicb  boch  buoboad  «ad  vlC*.  mA  **b««d  of 
botMohold"  for  oil  othcro.    K«e4tis«  of  cbo  l«po«olblllC7  of  MM|r««tAS  U{om 
cb«  "McrUd.  ooHt^to"  c«blt  «M  ooc,  uo*d  tvm  for  th4  2<  C«a*ua  rotyoadoaco 
who  ladlcatod  cbd^  did  fll«  MHtoCoijr. 

Tb«  cabUa  vora  mcara/ cta  dlfjarmC  C1m«  vlCb  c«a  dlffaraat 
Taxable  lacoM  flrtf*«  Tialdtat  c«a  aartlsal  tu  racaa  aad  nlaa  tax  aMoita, 


Martlaal  tax  rata  -  ■oX/Imm;  rata  afpllcabla-  ca, 
C09  of  iaeoM  braektc  (V2(3}   aiaua^  ataodard 
d«d<»ction  «lnua  aifpttoqa  . 


Nsrtlul  tue'rttt  -  iiXit  4a)Ur»  top:  net 
•  mll^U  to  tf  o(  tiicow  br«cfc«c  siM* 
v«fr«s«  Muctteas  ((rwSOI.  *72)  mloos 


it 

SM 

• 

wtthla  krackst  (fr«i 

1  SOI) 

SSI 

4  Tax  UxU'i'olUz. 

SS2 

ItortlMl  t4*  ratt  - 

1 

jfiiUt  4«lUr.  bcUcn  of 

SS} 

Tm  •  <<A»t  dolUr. 

bOttMi  of  krMlLOt 

ERIC 


IterglMl  tu  »tt  •  4vtUjC  4olUr.  brteUt  Ccp. 
ratt  titllcablt  to  top  of  iocoM  kraekot'  mlauo 
av«ratoNl«4<Ktt««   »laus    txraytloo*    pAu  avaroit* 
tlvtM  for  imcSm  eU»»'(fro*  SOI)  


To*  •  IMUMAt  4onar,  ^racMt  top  * 


Worjlwq'        >att  -  AvtAAUt  dollar.  Wa<kat  w<a«i 


TarUbUt 
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To«  -  WJtAMAt  4olUr.  brxkot  OW 


HorsUal  Cte  roto  •  ^4oll■r»  br«cMt 


Tax  -  toWflie  4olUr.  br*<Mt  bottom 


Hartlaal  Luc  tsto  ~  ta*t  dollar,  brocket  top: 
r»t«  ay^lleablo  to  top  of  lacoao  brocket  mimaa 


*       oTorato  4o4oetloa 

■lotto  oxoovtlooo 

Toot  r  lut  4ellor 

brocku  top 

- 

Jt 

MortlMl  tax  rsto 

•  ^<  dollar,  braekot 

Tax  -  <«t  dollar 

bracket 

Horglaol  ttx  r«to 

-  lut  dollar,  bracket 

'  •  .  V 

t  , 

f      Tax  -  Uxt  4olUv 

brocket  bottP* 

r 


.  Maii.iUd  ToC«l  1971  lactXK 


<$««  Appendix  II.  p«tc 
for  «  dcC41I«d  dctcripcl«a) 

1«9     -  01.  1-999  <SXC> 

3' 5"*'             ,  02.  1000-IW9  (SHC> 

.  P3  .  2000-19^9  <SK) 

l«.a            ^  XX.  «00O-;999  <SXC) 

12.5  05.  800O>99^9  <$JtC) 

•  1-W9  (CESSUS)  < 

72.6  ,  06:  10.000«14,99r> 
15.8    ^  07.  15.0OO>19,9O9 

'  OS.  20,000-29,999 

3  2  '09.     )0. 000-49. 9^9 

1*2  '  10.    "SO, 000-99. 998  * 

0.2  n.  •  109.000-119.^9 

0.0  '                  12.     200.000-499.999  , 

0.0  IJ.    500,000-999,999  « 

^  0  ^                  14.    1.000.000  <od  up 

OjP  -99.**  KA,  MC 


'    »«ltl>r«  for  E>tlM<tlnt  Attrmf « 


(S*«  Appendix  II  i 
for  «  dce«tUd  dcfcrlptlon) 
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APPENDIX  IV.  . 
ATTACHMENT  t 


^   Types  of  Organizations  Receiving  Contribution^ 

/         .  .  - 

01.  Religious  -  churches  and  church  groups 

02.  Combined  appeals  or  multiple  functions  -  United  Wjy/Appeal."  Givers 

cllLTu  'T'  J''"'"''"  Service.'  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

Catholic  Chanties.  Community  Chest  ^  . 

.      03.  Community  Activities  and.  services  -  youth  groups,  'child  and  family 
'  YM/YWCA..  Kiwanis.  Vets  Administration-;  vTw. 

Big  BrSer^"'  T' 

^'  mIH  T.''r^■""'""D',  mentalj,'-  research  and  prevention. 

March  of  Dimes.  Planned  Parenthood.  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  crisis 
Centers  •  ^      ,  * 

05.  higher  education  -  colleges  or  tiniwrsitles.  or  "education"  aFone 

.  ^ZTr^rLTc^s"''^       -  '"^'"'""^  -f-'' 

l^J^^  »f/^yV  disadvantaged:  Salvation  Army 

AW  to  Blind,  Goodwill,  fobd,  home  for  mentally  retarded  ^ 

08.  Cultural  ,art5, -humanities,  symphony,  theater,  ballet,  museums,  public 

-  09    Public,  ^fairs' (other  than   code  JO)  -  human  rights, 'consumer 
information,  league  of  Worpen  Voters,  Legal  Aid,  ACLU,  minorities 

'"^^  HltZToLr^^^^^^  Audubon,>nimals, 


HIGH  - 
PRIORITY 
(not  order  of 
mention  but 
within  mention) 


-11.  fhtcrnatlpnal  -  relief,  peace,  project  Hopii^  Rea  Cross;  UNICEF 


12.  Private  foundatibn  or  trust  .  , 

27.  Other*  charitable  ,  "  *        .  . 

'■■  *       [  .  TcM^)  ~  """"^'^  contributions 

-         ■  M°!!'!'*[4^i'  Common  Cause.  Public  Citizen  (Nader's  Raiders) 

Ur\  ?"k  Association.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  trade  associations 

Israel  bonds,  fraternities  and  sororities  ;  "lociaiions. 

98.  DK  N-     ■•  •■  ■• 

"  '  •  ^  99-NA  ^'        "     """\  • 

00-  Nothing.  Inap..  no  further- mentions 

Zrfer -^d,*  n7.  1""'  °J  ^'It  '°  vocational  or  an  income 

"'""'^^  (as  .d .to  cnppled  children),  code  04; 


.     .  APPENMX  IV  ^        '  . 

ATTAGHMENT  11 

•  Reason^  for  Increasing  or  Decres^ing  Giving 

01.  Changecf  family  income;  had  more  to  give    *     |  > 

02.  Changed  family  needs  -  child  enters  college,  divorce,  retirement,  etc. 

03. *  Pan^ily  touched  by  or  benefits  from  organisation,  e.g.,  *'Son  goes  to 

college  there,"  "Son  suf^erid  from  that  disease."  / 

04.  Changed  interest,  Involyement,  or  participation  In  organl2atlon  other 
than  03  .       *  •   .  —  — 

•*    05/  '/Given  enough  already." 

06.  Changed  needs  of  organization  ^ 

07.  New  or  better  ihformatiorTabout  organization,  e.g.,  "Found  out  Boy's 
^  Town  w^  rich,"  or  "Foflnd  out  they  were' very  successful  In  helping 

•  ^       the  poor." 

,1    .  * 

08.  Pressure  at  work  or  from  organization  „ —  


09.  Inflation 


HIGH  - 
PRIORITY 


—  10.  Tax>  reasons 


LO\V. 

Priority 


—  16.  It's  our  favorite  charity;  we  feel  obliged  to;  we  bclfeve  In  It 

-  f         •  '    .  •  ; 

tl7.  Other  family-based  reasons  . ,  ' 
J    •   ,  ^  ,  • 

18.  Oth^  external  reasons  o;  forces  ^ 

'  4 

19.  Other  -  can't  tell  whether  17  or  18 
99.  DONt  KNOW         '  '  ' 

'99.  NA  '        •  ' 

.  / 

Oj.  Jnap,    .  ji,  .. 

y  *  ■  ■  . 
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ATTACHMENT  III 


Tte.  State  and  Country  Code 


UNITED  STATES 


New  Englandf 

01.  Connecticut 

02.  Maine 

03.  Massachusetts 

04.  New-Hampshire 

05.  Rhode  Island 

06.  V^rmo/u 

09.  General  mention  of, 
more  states  in  area 


46. 
47. 
^. 
49. 
40. 


Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Texas 
Virginia 


area;  two  or 


area;  two  or 


area;  two  or 


Middle  Atlantic: 

11.  Delaware*^  • 

12.  New  jersey  " 

13.  New  York. 

14.  PennsyKania 
18.  General  mention  of 

niore  states  In  area' 
,19.  East;  mention  of  states  in  both  New' 
England  (7/7</  Middle  Atlantic  areas 

East  North  Central:^ 

21.  Illinois* 

22.  Indiana 

23.  Michigan 

24.  Ohio  ' 

25.  Wisconsin 
29.  General  mention  of 

more  states  in  ar^ 


West  North  Central: 

31.  '  Iowa 

32.  Karfias' 
v33.  Minnesota 

34.  Missouri 

35.  Nebraska 

36.  North  Dakota  > 

37.  South 'Dakota  . 
^S,  General  mention  of 

more  states  in  area 
39,  Jlldwest;  mention  of  states  In  both 
East  North  Central  and  West  North 
r  V    Central  areas  .  * 

Solid  South: 

41.  Alabama' 

42.  Arkansas 

43.  Florida 

44.  Georgia 

45.  Louisiaryi 


area;  two^  or 


57.  General  mention,  of  area;  the  South; 
two  or  mrfe  states  In  area    *  ^ 

Borjder  States:  , 

51.  Kentucky 

52.  Maryland  < 

53.  Oklahoma 

54.  Tennessee 

55.  Washington,  D.C. 

56.  West  Virginia     ^  " 

58.  General  mention  of  area;  two  or 
more  states  In  area 

-  59.  Soufh;  jnentlon  of  states  In  'both 
Solid  South  <7/7cr  Bor3er .States  areas 

Mountain  States:  ^ 

61.  Arizona  * 

62.  Colorado 

63.  Idaho  '  ' 

64.  Montana  ' 

65.  Nevada  ^ 

66.  New  Mexico  , 
«  67.  Uub 

68,  Wyoming        »  ^ 

69.  General  mention  of  area;  two  or 
more  sut^s  in  area 

■J- 

Pacific  States:  ,  '  * 

^  71.  California 

72.  Oregon  ^ 
"   73.  Washington 

7i.  General  mention^  of  area;  two  or 
^         more  elates,  in  area 

•79,  West;  mention  of  states  in  both 
MouTiUin  Sutcs  and  Pacific  Suies 
Veas 


External  States: 

^  to.  Alaska 

81,  Hawaii 

82.  External 
States: 
Puerto  Rico 


Territories  of  the  United  ; 


39 


s^^  American  Samoa,  Guam  *  /■ 

^  Panama*  Canal  Zone  .  \ 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Virgin  Islands 
i      Other  United  Sutes  Dependencies 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
(except  United  States) 


90. 


North  America: 

•    ^  '  •  ^ 

83.  Canada 

84.  *"Mexico 

85.  Central  America 

86.  West  indies  (except  Puerto  RlcS  and 
Virgin  Islands): 

^  Barbados,  < 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti  '  ~ 

Jamaica 

Netherlands  Antilles 
4»  Trinidad  and  Tobago  ** 
Islands  of  Lesser  Antilles  -  except 
Virgin  Islands  and  • 
Netherlands  Antilles 
West  Indies  -  exc^t  Puerto  5ico 
and  Virgin  Inlands  or 
"Caribbeaa"  -  Reference  to  tWo  or^ 
nv)re  West  Indian  cofuntries- 

87.  'South  America 


EUROPE 


88.  British  Isles: 
England 

Ir'e/and   (NA   North   or  South); 

southern  Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

North  Ireland  (Ulster)  , 
'  Scot-Irish  .  '  • 

United  kingdom,  Great  Britain 
♦"british  Isles";  General  mention  of 

area.   Reference  to  two  or  more, 

•  countries  of  the  British  Isles  ' 

^9.^ Europe:  >  ) 

Austria 
'  Bejglum 
France 

Federal  Republic'  of  Germany  (W. 
Germany)       "  ^  ^ 

•  German  Democratic  Republic  (E. 
;  '  Germany) 

Germany,  NA  East  or  Wejt  ' 
«  Greece  , 
Italy  : 

Luxembourg  iy 
/ortugal   '  ^ 
Malta  or  Gozo  ^ 
,  Netherlahtk;  ^ollanc^  ^ 
Spain 

Switzerland  ^ 
"Europe^?;  General  mention  of  arfca.  ^ 
Reference  to  two  or  more  countries  * 
of  turope 


Scandinavia: 
Denmark 
-  Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 
Iceland  , 
General  mention  of  area  of  Western 
Europe  and/or  Scandinavia  and/or 
British  l^les  and/or  Mediterranean 
countries  and/or  Greece;  reference  to 
two  or  more  countries  in  different 
areas  listed  above  , 

91.  Eastern  Europe: 

Albania     ,  , 
^  Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia  (Slavik) 
I  Estonia 

Hungary 

Latvia  , 

Lithuania 

Poland      .  '  ' 

Rumania 
.  Russia  (or  U.S.S.R.) 
Ukraine- 
"    Yugoslavia  ' 

"Eastern  Europe";  General 
of  ^rca.  Reference  to  two 
countries  of  Eastei^t  Europe 


mention 
or  more 


92.  Asia  (except  Near  East):  ^ 
Afghanistan  • 
India 
'Pakistan 

Southeast  Asia  -  Indochina, 

Thailand,  Malaya,  Burma,  Philippines, 

Indonesia 

China  (Mainland) 

Taiwan,  Formosa 

Japan 

Korea 

*  *'Asia'*;  General  mention  of  area.' 
Reference  to  two  or  more  cpuntries* 
of  Asia 

93.  Near  East:  '  '  *  ' 
U.A.R. 

Iran 
•>  Iraq 

l6raef  (or  Palestine),  Jewish 
Jordan 

Lebanon  ^ 
Saudi  Arabia 

Syrl^  :  , 

Turkey 

"Near  East,"  "Middle  East'*;  General 
mention  of  area.  Reference  to  two  or 
.more  countries  of  Near  East 

94.  Africa  (except  Egypt) 

95.  Oceania:         '  '  *  ' 
Australia,  New  Zealand,^Jasman1a 


Make  a  card 
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■  97.  Other  (combinations) 
elsewhere 

98.  DK^ 

'99.  NA  ' 


not  codeable 
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APPENDIX  IV 
:    ATTAGHMENT  IV  ^  •  , 

The  Occupation  and  Industry  Codes 

r  • 

The  2Kllglt  occupation  codes  (V232<:eN,  V241<:eN  V247^fn  ;inrf  Wfto^ciu\        .  \ 


Census  2Hdlglt  accupatlon  Code^ 


01  (1) 
P2;(l) 
03  (1) 

[w  (t) 

|06'(2) 

1 07  (3) 

1 08  (3) 

W  (4) 

10  (4) 

11  (4) 

12  (5) 

13  (5) 

14  (5) 


Ertglneers,^ technical     *         •  15  (5) 

^^cdlcal  and  other  health  workers    '  16  (6) 

•Jeachers,-elcmentary  and  secondary  ^  17  is) 

schools,                               \  ^     »  ' 

Other  profesjionai,  technical  ^d  8  (6) 
'  kindred  workers               x>  ' 

Farmers  and. farm  managers  {7) 

Salaried  managers,  officials  and     ,  .20  (7) 

proprietors                            '  21.(7) 

Self^mploycd  jn  retail  trade  2l]{7l. 

Seff^mployed  other  th^  retail  23  (8) 

trade                             ^  24  (7) 

Secretaries,  stcnogra|^|)ejc$.v;^i#^^.^^  25  (7) 
typists                vV^><r  "  - 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  wortcers  26  (9) 

Sales  workers  99  (9) 

Construction  craftsnien  00  (0) 

Mechanics  ^nd  repairmen 

Metol  craftsmin,  except  mechanics 


'Otherxraftsmen 

Drivefs  and  dcllverymen  \ 
Other  operatives,  except  not  else  ^ 
classified',   ^  ^ 
Othir  operatives,  notielse 
classified 

Private  household  workers 
Protective  scrvlc^:w<Jrkers 

>^Valtefs,  coSks  knd  bartenders 

/Other  service  wbrkeri 
Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 
Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 
Laborers,  except  fawn  and  mine,  not 
else  classified 

Members  of  the  armed  forces 
NA  (Occupation  not  reported) 
Not  In  labor  force;  e.g;  housewife, 
student,  retired,  etc. 


01  Agriculture  -^^^^ 

02  Mining 

03  Construction 

04  Manufacturing 

2^  Railroads  and  railway  express 
26  Other  transportation 
27.  Tele«com  munlcatlons 

28  Other  public  utilities 

29  Wholesale 

30  Eating  and  drinking  places  • 

31  Other  rcull 

32  Private  hdusehold  service 

33  Banidng  and  other  finance 

34  Insurance  and  real  esUte 


2-digit  Industry  Codes  - 
(V233^EN,  V242<:EN,  V248^EN  and  V483<:EN). 


7; 


,  •    35  Business  services 
J'  ?6  Repair  services 
f]>s3X  Personal  services 

38  EnterUinment  and  recreation 
'^'^^Wcdfcai,  except  hospluis 

^      42  Educational  services 

professional  services 
'r^^:  44  Forestry  and  fisheries 
45  Postal 
'>^>*-.     46  pther  federal 
^0tf<^  47  State  > 
'  '48  Local  ^ 


39?, 
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EMPLOYMENT-AKID  EARNINGS  IM  THr  NONPROFIT 
CHARITABLE  SECTOR 

'  •  T.  Nicholaus  Tidemant  . 


Introduction  •  '  -. 

""nrS?!x,Ii;.m  econom^is  organized  predominantly  as  a  private  profit-making  enter- 
St  es  for  SlltiTf ^""^  f'=li'"Po>tant  implications  for  financing  of 
^Tr^^'f    ■    T^'^       "managers  to  be  efficient  ^d  innovativ*,  and  for  the 
.Tnn?  h    ^%^d«t?""'"?tion  through  collective  bargaining.  In  each  o  thSe  dimei 
n^^l^'  ^r*^^  orientation  provides  a  foundation  for  our  understandinTof^co- 

JSon  "E'J^";  t  r^r''      T  °f  ^  sSbrfector  of 

^ganizations  that  provide  charitable  services  broadfy  defined)  on  i  nonprofit  basis 
rais«  a  flumber  of  questions  about  the  structure  of  these  charitable  orgaoSns 
It  the  nonprofit  charitable  sector  represented  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of 

SZ^-"'-''^V"  P""'"!^  anomalies  of  leXiuK^ 

St^thlr'"        ""■'"P°'-^"t  i"  the  total  pattern.  But  such,  is  nS^e  ca^ 


'         n  woSer?;  ""P'^^T"'  """P-"""^  sector  in  1974.was  4.6 

these  workers  accounted  for  5.2  percent  of  all  workers  employed? 

T^Iilt^f^^-'  percent  of  all  professional  worker^. 

10  percent^of  service  workers,  and  5  p'ercent  of  clerical  workers;  , ; 

charitable  ^ctor  employment  has  been  growing  faster  than  total  employment; 
to'Sl  Us!"4e  bilf ^^'2.  or  4  percent  of  the 
charitable  sector  employees  earn  less-than-average  incomes. 

Dlic^iS.'Sf  thP^M^*''  °^  """P-"""^  institutions  and  the  inr- 

SnsiStion  ^  g^o^ing  nonprofit  sector  deserve  s^rioTs. 

Structure  of  the  Nonprofit  Sedor 

lhe]?1st-''i.n,'?Lf '''f  noVb^P.the  subjecLof  extensive  economic  fefea^ch.  so 
!u    ^  r-^.. a^o""t     freedom  in  defining  the  sector.  I  would  sueeesuthat 
the- definition. in  section  170(c)(2) ^of  th^  ln^  RevenurCodTZS^SSS  • 
*e  principal  class  of  organizations'that  may  reS  Wemp^toS^ 
good  description  of  what  we  commonly  me^  by  a  "charitable  organSn  °  " 

A  corporation,  trust,  or  community  chest,  fund,  or  foundation  b^eanized 

f^X'l."^  '''"f '1^  '^^^^"^"^'^  literary",  oSw  . 

.     tional  purposes  or  for  the  prevention  of  cmelty  to  children  or  animals . .  . 

«tilii'etpmiff"  tt°  t°  Ascribe  one  class  of  organi- 

ations  exempt  from-  the  corporate  income  tax  and  is  referred  to  in  section  642(c) 
in  connection  with  the  charitable  exemption  of  the  estate  tax.  °  ' 

»  .  '■      ,  . 

tprofesjof,  Department  of  Economics,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 
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Accepting  this  definition,  where  does^  oa^^find  charitablf-organizations  in  the 
economy?  Looking  at  the  Standard  Industrial  |:ias.sification  (SIC)  three-digit  pode  of 


activities,  the  following  ones  are  peadily^jdenti 
charitable  sector: 


lable  as  components  of  the  nonprofit 


ipns 


806  Hospitals    *  *' 
/'  821    Elementary^  and  secondary  .education 

822  Colleges  and  universities 

823  Libraries 

866  Keligibus^r^niza 

867  Welfare  j 
'  892  Nonprofit  research 

/  ,  »        t      j  *  "  *•* 

The  collection  of  nongov^fnental  organijzations  in  the  above  activity^  areas 
would  closely  approximate  the  i\onprofii'i charitable  sector.  Activities  that  May  be 
charitable  but  are  not  listed  above  would'  be  principally  cultural  activities  (such  as* 
6pera,  tjieater,  museyms)  which  cannot  bejsegr^ated  m  the  available  statistics  frofti 
the  profit-oriented  ventures  in  the  same  general ISreas.  ' 

The  gifts  that  charitable  organizations  receive  permit  them  to  provide  services 
without  payment  (welfare  organizations),^  with  optional  payment  (churches),  pr^^jith 
payments  that  do  not  cover  total  costs  '(colleges,  universities,  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions). This  makes  the  services  of  these^  organizations  more  widely  available,  but  the 
continued  availability  is  contingent  upon  r.enewed  gifts.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  we 
have  not  wanted  to  turn  thes.e  activities  over  entirely  ih  government,  so  we  are  left 
relying  on  the  charitable  impulses  of, Jndividuals.^When  contributions  slacken,  or^ 
when  costs  rise,  the^p  is  a  financial  crisis 'for  a  charitable  organization,  * 

Profit-oriented- firms  experience  similar  crise?,  but  there  are  important  differences 
in^  the  applicabili^ty  of  remedies.  If  a  private  firm  raises  its  prices  in  response  to  a 
financial  squeeze,'  its  sales  can^  be  expected  to  decline,  but  its  financial  heafttj  may 
improve.  The  lower  output  will  involve  a  lower  level  of  costs.  And  if  it  should 
happen  that  there  is  no  price  at  which  it  is  possible  for  a  profit-oriented  firm  to 
^cove>  its  costs,  we  say  that  the  activity  is  uneconomical,  and  the  people  engaged 
'  therein  are  expected  to  fin^  something  else  to  do. 

The  options  of  a  charitable  organization  ip  a  financial  squeeze  are  not  as  simple. 
It  may  be  possible  to  maintain  services  without  raising  prices,  despite  a  cost  in- 
crease, by  raising  additional  gifts.  But  donors  must  be  persuaded  to/ajse  their  con- 
tributions. And  if  price§  are  increased,  there  is  a  possibility  that  giftt  Nvill  fall  off 
because  the  availability  of  the  service,  which  is  part  of  the  attraction  that  motivates 
giving,  wril  be  reduced.  In  any  event,  if  service  maximization  rather  Ihan.revenu^^ 
maximization  is  the  organizational  goal,  the  pricing  calcufus  will  be  dfffer^nt 

if'the  organisation  is  one  that  obtains  all  of  its  operating  income  fj:oiTt  an  endow- 
ment^ and  thus  has  no  need  to  charge  prices,  this  irTdependence  will  insuiate  it  from^ 
any  necessity  that  its  activities  be  currejitly  valued*^bV anyone.  For  instance,  a 
foundation  set  yp  50  ycfars  ago  to  save  pidgepns  from  starvation  ma/  continue  to 
feed  ,pidgeons  whether  or  not  anyone  today  feels  that  »the  activity  .has  any  value. 
The  financial  independence  that  p^rn^its  an.  organization  to  do  valuable  thing$  with- 
out charging  anyone  also  permits  it  to  do  worthless  things  without  interrujition.  ^ 

The  incentive  for  efficiency  in  profit-oriented  firms  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
persons  who  are  responsible  for  directing  production  are  "residual  ctatmants.*'  They 
receive  what  is  left  o^income  after^xj)enses  are  paid,^so  that  they  ^egeiyejhe  gains 
of^eftcIaafcMnnovai^  bear  the  losses  of  poor  ones.  While  entrfpfreneuri  never ' 
suc^ednfeijWi?^^^  eliminating  waste  from  their  organizations,  they  always  have  a 
*:ive  iSrfurther.  efforts,  as  well  as  an-  opportunity  to  sell  ^their  bu^ne&ses  to 
W  who  may  buy  them  precisely  for  the 'purpose  of  "turning  them' around"  - 
ing  them,  more  efficient. 


A  nonprofit  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  has  bi  defiViition  no'residual 

me'S  If  a^olu'^tar"'"  '"-^'^^'^"^^  from  V^ual  dSsIre  o't 

memders  of  a  voluntary  organization  to  accomplish  thefr  burboses  better  hnt  thl 
incentive  is  highly  diffuse.  The  concentrated  fin'ancialtLS  oTen^ep;^neu;sht 

n«i!,*'S''?'^J?f'^'^^"  suggested  by  Pauly  and  Redisch  that  {his  power  vacuum  in 

rS^4srorthe"o:of''''''  1  ^^^'"^  effective  c:nt?oi  ;,"t  efl"c^ 

Michael  R   RpHil  h  P  °f«sionals  in  the  nonprofit  institution.  (IVIark  P.  Pauly  and 

Ssetr pSl^,^  ;r-"  oflrsi^uirslt'ifal^ 

cut    L^f  wnf  li'f  '^^'"^"d  for  their-services.  If  hSpital  cost^^can  £ 

ac^'orirveTil^Tr  t:ntivr'^'"'  ^"""^  '^'^'^ 

One  indication  of  the  emergence  of  this  pattern  appears  in  connection  with 
collective  bargaining  agreements  in  the  arts,  as  reporfed  by  H  R  (Hvln  R 

^.p  t!pV  "'"'i'  ^"i^^P^'5«.  wages  mean.higher  profits,  and  struggle  over 
W9ge  levels  are  conducted  under  threat  of  the  mutuaUosses  tftat  ^ill  riult  from  the 

effective  a  threat'  2^^",^ '•  ^'"'^'"^  ^^^^  ^^^'^'^  ^°  '  strike  is  not  a" 

?ere  aren't  any  ^'""^  '^'^^"^ 

from  fefninr^il".      .^'l'  °""'''u  produced  wage  increases  obtained 

trom  promises  of  higher  contributions  and  greater  efforts  to  secure  govern 

men  subsidies.  In  this  process  the  management  of  nonprofit  inst?u  onsUoS^ 
less  the  employer  of  and  more  the  spokesman  for  the'professional  employees 

.       '   '  •   '        >  "  ' 

^  ^  Size  and  Occupational  Composition  of  .the  Nonprofit  Sector 

HdvM  large  is  this  organizationally  unusual  sector  of  our  economy'  An  estimate  of 

Bufeau"of"LZrT,''^r'"^  '^'^^^'^'"^  sectS^may  be  m ade  om" 

ndf^H,!  ri-  r  Statistics  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  workers  in  those  Standard 
ndustrial  Cjassification  codes  that  are  substantially  or  wholly  nonprofit.  (See  Table 

<;ir^I-'lS?p'  "'"P'^y^"  ^''eluded  by  BLS  from  the  estimates  of  empfoyment  by 
aS^Wers  rn  thT!'\°^  °^  is  Turned  hat  ■ 

?biroS.ni7,ln  7  f  °u*       P"'"''=  ^'"Ployees.a're  employees  of  chari- 

SSnitKc^  ,t  '  '.^"P^^?^  f]°5pitals,  where  information  from  L  American 
Sie  art  ho  n  ,Tc  t."''''  '°  *stribute  private  workers  between  charitable  and 
.proprietary  hospitals.  The  assumption  that  all  other  private  workers  in  these  sectors 

Slem  for  exlSf^''''  certainly'mperfect:  A  fewEries  and 

colleges,- for  exam;^  are  proprietary.  But  these  errors  tend  to  be  offset  bv  under- 
statement oTiRaRrabkJm£lo^^t  ^at  result  from  the  exclusion  o  mployees  of 
Zef  tS.^"'''  'I  tfi^^SSrSn^C^if  tibehies  Unign  and  nonprofit  opera  co-^^ 
Kino-  112'       '""seumsr  One>can-(M,ly  hope  that  these  er?Qrs  are  reasonS 

f^ed  i'Jtr''"  m"  P"''."'  3<^ty'f^«e'Wmatl  could  be  ques  ■ 

tioned,  since  some  public  institutions,  5uch  as  state  univefsities  and  the  Smithsonian 
institute,  kcefve  considerable  income,  in  contributions  ^^^-^"    '^^  ^^!^  - 

sJuti^J"^?M^?il  ^i^^^'  presented  in  Table  1  come  from  the  Bureku.of  Labor 
S^tf  •  P"*"'"''""'  of  Estimating  Methods  aridStrleF-Avallable:  ,Ah 

alternative, source  would  have  been  County  Business  Patterns,  published  by-the  U  S 

O  .-   ,  >   .  . 
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-Census  Bureau,  but  those  data  lack  about  900,000  worker^  for  religious,  educa"T 
tional,  and,  charitable  organizations  not  covered  by  Social  Security. 

—  TABLE  1 

Employment  in  the  Charitable  Sector 

(to  thousuids  of  workers)  % 


Marcn 

March 

March ' 

Component 

_  1970 

1972 

1974 

Hospitsils 

1,870.0 

2.024.0 

Elementary  and  secondary 

education 

395.1 

404.8 

434.1 

Colleges  and  universities 

680.2 

680.9 

715.5 

Libraries 

14.4 

15.6 

19.2 

Religiom  organizations 

956.2 

960.0 

960.0 

Welfare' 

277.S 

296.0 

.  341.4 

Nonprofit  research 

106.5 

110.1 

122.8 

Charitable  Total 

4.148t7  ^ 

4.337.4 

4.6^7.0 

U.S.  -  Total 

83.273.0 

85.598.0 

88.947.0 

Charitable  as^%  of  U.S. 

4.98%  ^ 

5.07% 

5.19% 

le  employment  has  been  growljig-  faster  than  em- 
^  about  2.7  percent  per  year,  cspmpared  with  1.7 


As  the  numlxfs  show,  cha; 
ploynfient  as  a  wpter^P?^ 
percent  for  total  emplcryiftepti 

Employees  rn  ^the.chiHtabie  sectors  have  ^generally  eahied  (ess^i^an-average  in- 
come^. The  dataion  ^arnlngr  shown  ip  T^j)le,2  cam^  from  County  Busine^  Patterns. 
If  one  ass^ifip^  that  the  employees  covered  by  th;e  ciati  m^[^pty  Buslne^^  Patterns 
,  are  representative  of  ttjose  who  are  np^  covered/ then  t^jg  fottowin^  figures 
bvvsector^  can  be  de\^elppe,cti    '   .   *   v      -       "  ^     u*  - 


"  TABLE i 
Earnings  in^^ChariUble  Sector' 

Earningyper  Worker 
(doUars  per  year)  > 


Component ,  — ' 

Hos^als         ^  ^ 
Elcmehtary  a5,d 
^  secondary  education 
Colleges  and  universities 
Librari^Sr^ 

Religtqu^.t^fganizations 
^-Wellare^* 
-  NqnproHt  research 

'  All  Charitable 

,  Ulsk- Total 

Charitable  as  %  of  U.S. 


March 
.  ,1970 

$  5.218 

t 


March' 
1'972 

$  $.202 


/ 

March 
1970 


^  Agg^eiiatc  Eamings.^Y  / 
(in  mflBon*  of  <i<jfl^') .  *  > 

March  v. 
1972  •  . 

T/ 

$  8.970  $11,598 

:  ' 

1.9^6 
5,^86<* 


4.503  4.905  1.779 

7.150  ^         8.342  '  4.884 

.  4.560  '         5.394  '  66 

3.309  3.560  '   3.164  -  j.hio  j 

4.798  5.261  1.330 

g.572  ^  9.658 

$  5^087  $  5.853 

$  6.586     '      $  7.452 

77.24%^  \^  78*54% 

^The  earnings  estimates  for  the  sectors  arc  o\>taincd  by  multiplying  earnings  per  worker  in  iM 
sector  from  County  Business  Patterns  by  the  numbers  of  workers  reported  in  Table  1.  The  VS* 
f     totals  are  obtained  in  the  same  way.  Total  values  of  earnings  per  Worker  arc  then  obtained  'as' 
O    b1  earnings  divided  by  total  workers.  <  ' 

ERIC 


913 
$2U106 
$548,440 
3.85% 


'84^ 
3.418 
1.557 
1.063 

$25,386 

$637,880 

3.98% 
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If  one  were  t.o  ask  Why 
answer  would, have  to  be  prlma}'l 
percentage  increase  between  1 
the  charitable  sector  is 
accounted  for  by  higtier 
greater  Avage  growth 


presented 
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wage  bril  of  charitable  organizations  Is  rising,  the 
X  are^ing  generally.  In. Table  3  the 

)  and  1972  m  the  w3fee  bill  of  each  component  of 
along  with  the  percentage  increases  that  can  be 
em()loyment,  higher  averagfe  wages,  and  differentially 


570 


1 

Component 
Hospitals 
Elementary  and 

secondary  education 
Colleges  and  universities 
Libraries  , 
Religious  organizations 
Welfare 

Nonprofit  research 
Total  • 


.     I         TABLED  , 
Earnings  jCrowth  Between'  1970  an 

^  Du 

i  Due  to  Hi; 

Total  %  Higher 
Increase  Employment 


Due  to     '  ^  Due  to 
Differential  Compounding 
Wage  Growth  of  Effects 


13.1 


5.0%. 

2.7 
4.5 
4.9 

0.4  * 
1.7% 


2.4% 

0.3 

0.4 

1.4  ' 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0% 


Data  from  the  1970  Census  0^- Population  were  used  to  estimate  the  occunation^l 
compos,t,on  of  the  charitable  sector.  A  sample  of  the^  popJSon  was  a  ked  to  re 

S  t;  TTZel'lfl^b'  ^  industry  Is^nofc^nsLtent 

wim  uiai  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statrstrcs,  part  y  because  BLS  classifies  an  Pm 

Sie  BLS  STfhi  iSnm^"^''' u."^^"'  about^50,000  lower  than 

iSa^bfpnSrnm  ^  100,0.00  of  this  can^be  explained  by  the  absence  of  an 
isolatable  nonprofit  research  sector  in  the  Census  data 

The  Census  employment  total  is  considerably  lower  than  the  BLS  total  because 
BLS  counts  moonl.ght,ng  workers  twice,  while  Census  iunts  them  only  once 

private  from  Zu^r  .^T' 1°^^'  <3)  Mustr\a/ Characteristics,  separates 
«  im?t«  of  T  Vr^^  ^'^t^X''''"'-  ^t"'  nutibers  were  used  to  obtain  Census 
estimates  of  the  various  charitable  areas.  The  Occupational  structure  of  each  ;,r^;, 
was  th^n  estimated  by^  distributing  the  employmen^umbers  o m  «?Jpa'  5n  n 

^C"pC^f2f7r"'V/       "  f'rT''  ^'"P'"^")^"^     Table's  o^tile 
Tabi^4.  '  ^'^"P^^"'"      Industry.  The  result  is  sh6wn  here  in 

The  assumption  that  private  employment  in  a  sector' has  the  same  occupational 
distribution  as  public  employment  in  the  sector  would  undoubted  X  TnSr^^^ 
some  instances,  but  available  jlata  offer  no  alternative  that  iUSy  supedoJ 
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TABLE  4 

Estimated  Occupt^nal  Stnictu^  of  the  ChjritaUe  Sector  of  the  U^**  ^onomy 
"{in  thousands  of  worlcfrs)  «  ^ 


O 


Elementary 

4 

Collie, 

< 

f  ^  • 

and*  Secnndsirv 

J  Charitable  as 

Hospitals 

Education  - 

Libraries 

diganizations 

Welfare  ' 

Total 

Total 

%of  U.S. 

Ji  workers 

1,703.1 

797.3 

669.7 

469.0 

137.0 

3,776.1 

*  76^54 

4.9% 

Professional,  techmcal, 

and  kindred  workers 

ft 

t  523.0 

309.4 

279.2  V 

60.9 

1,801.4 

,  15,9 

Accountants 

-  5.5 

'  V          .8  • 

3.2 

.  ,4.0 

1.0 

.  11.5 

'   ;  704 

.1.7  ; 

Computer  specialists 

1.7 

 r3  

4.8 

.2 

7.1 

\  255 

•  2.8 

Engineers 

2.2 

.3 

3.8 

.7  ,  -  ' 

.2 

7,2  ,  , 

.  ,  1,207 

,  •*     0.6  . 

Lawyers 

.1 

A 

.5 

I''.2  . 

,,260 

0.5 

Librarians,  archivists. 

I 

.'      *  * 

* 

and  curators 

.4 

8.8 

18.3' 

.1 

28.7 

129  /- 

'  22.3 

Personnel  and  labor . 

- 

relations  workers  ^ 
Physicians,  dentists,  JlT 

4.5 

.7 

2.3  • 

.4 

1.1 

,  ^9.0 

2W 

-3.1- 

• 

«  .  / 

related  practitioners 

65.5 

.2 

2.9 

.4  , 

.2 

,  69.2 

539 

12.8  . 

Registered  liurses,  dieti- 

<■ 

tian5;and  therapist 

400.8 

,     ,  7.5 

3.9 

2.1 

.  415.3 

43 

-Reli^ous>wpriccrs,*,  . 
Social  and  recreation 

U 

.3  ' 

.9 

2364 

,  1.0 

240.3  • 

'*  254  * 

'    '  94.7 

, 

workers 

-10.9 

3.1 

-  1.8 

2:5  ) 

50.6  « 

68.3 

.  266 

Scientists  and  mathe- 

V 

matical' specialists 

10.5 

1.6 

8.8 

•    .4  ^     ,  . 

.6 

2L9 

346  ^^ 

6.3  ^ 

Teacheis,  college  and  * 

g94.3 

university 

.  194.3 

4fi6 

f0.b 

Teachers;  except  college 

and  university     *   •  '* 

6.8 

; 485.6  ; 

2.0 

4^2 

1.2. 

499.8 

2,742 

'J8.2  ' 

•^Technicians  and  tedi- « 

^  nologists 

109.8 

.6 

.  20.8 

.  1.5 

/■  A 

133,1 

1,218 

10.9  . 

Am. 


Vocation  and  ^duca- 

tional  coun^lors 
Writers,  artists,  and 

entertainers 
Research  workers, 

not  specified 
*  *  Other  professional , 

workers 

Managers  and  adminis-  ^ 
trators  • 

Sal»  workers  \ 

'  Oezical  and  kindred 
workftfs 

Crslftsmen  and  kindred 

workets  .> 
Operatives,  except 

transport 
Operatives,  transport 
Lab6rers,  except  farm 
Service  workers 
Farmers  and  farm  workers 


TABLE4(ooAtiftued) 

t 

* 

* 

10.6 ' : 

,  A* 

'  24,0 

'  ^  ,  1^7  • 

(  22A 

•  273 

1.0 

41.4 

*  ,     #  754  ?  ^ 

.2 

19.3 

116 

.'7 

9.8 

^   732  * 

.  13 

31.7  ^. 

.  4.2 

9.8' 

128.5 

63^1/ 

•2.0 

2.0 

1.0  , 

1.4 

'  7.7 

5^175 

.  o.r 

185.3 

^  89.'0     ^ ' 

38.0 

'-^3.4 

;  f3^748 

4.8 

4.1 

2.1 

»  75.T?. 

'  '  10,610  f^L 

0.7 

f 

'        \          ^  . 

8:5 

2.3  '  , 

50t^ 

10.4§9     '  , 

.015 

2.4^ 

.7 

12.3 

*  -  2.958^ 

V  0.4 

y.l 

3^ 

IJS 

29.0, 

3.431  • 

0.8 

lOOA  ' 

84.9 

19.8 

l.ai6J 

9J74  ^ 

10.4 

*  «*i 

2.367 

0.0 

RECENT  TOENDS  IN  THE  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  SECTOR 

^  '  Dale  L  Hiestandt  ' 


Introduction 


This  report  uctjatei  the  material  on  the  scale  and'^cope  of  the  not-for-profit 
ctgrjpriginally  Published  in  1965  in  The  Pluralistic  Econom}^  {by  Eli  Ginzberg, 
ale  T.  HiestandJand  Beatrice  ^Reubens,  New  Yorl<:  McGraw-Hill).  Since  that  origi- 
J  analysis,  the  Li.S.  Department  of  Commlrce,  which  publishes  the  basjc  data,  has 
ered  somewhal  the  definition  of  sevtral  aggregates  used  in  current  reporting  and 
s  revised  all  rfrior  data  to  conform  to  the  new  definitions.  To  maintain  internal 
nsi^tency,  this! report  uses  both  the  older  and'  the  more  recent  data  according  to 
e  current  defiilitions.  The  data  presented  here  are  therefore  not  precisely  cpoipaca- 
tQ  those  io  The  Pliraflstic  Economy,      ,  ^  ^ 

The  earlier  publication  provided,  wherever  passible,  data  for  1929,  1940,  1950, 
€0,  and  I96l;  this  report  omits  data  prior  to  World  War^ll  and  reports  for  1950* 
►60,  1970,  aid  1973\  The  original  data  permitted  the  use  bf  a'  category  labeled 
onprofit  businesses,"  which  included  mutual  financial  Instttutions,  producers'  and 
nsuniers'  co<iperatives,  trade  assocjatiqns,  and  the  like.  The  U.S.  Department,  of 
5mmerce  nol longer  reports  on  these  units  separately,  but  combines  them  with 
iditional  busIneJirtes,  that  is,  corporations.  Nor*do  the  current  data  permit  separate 
(porting  for jbc^ire^)  government  businesses,  which  generally  incfude  those  agencies^ 
hose  operatfflg  costs  are  covered  in  full  or  at  leas;  to  a -substantial  e;<tent  tiy  the 
lie  of  g6bd$I  and  services;  such- as  the  post  office,  public  power  systqms^Atote, 
quor  stores Jand  municipal  waterworks.  Also,  the-  Department  of  Commefdi^  itow 
ccludes  fronj  the  nonpci^fit  sector  the  research  and  development  activities'*. oV  uin-s^ 
jfsities  and  dther  ponprQfit  instltutioniftiiat  are  financed  by  governnxent  contracts^ 
though  thef  are  still  counted  as  purchases  by  government  frojp  the  private  sectjjpf . 
It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  clearly  the  current  effect  of  the  conceptual  revisions 
ted  above.  The  data,  for  1960^indicate'  that 'each  of  the  three  omissioriS  'r-  for 
mprofit  businesses,  government  businesses,  anij  nonprofit  researdh^  and  develop- 
lent-  on  government  contract  -  ran  to  approximately  1  percent  of  gross  national 
■'oducV  or  a  total  of  some  3  percent-  \  i 

As  used  in  the  present  analysis,  the  not-for-profit  sector  includes  only  tw6  types 
organizations:  (l)  general  government  and  (2)  nonprofit  Institutions.  Genefal  gov- 
^nment  njclude^  all  those  federal,  state,  and  local  civil  and  military  organizations 
lat  are.  wholly  or  primarily  tax  supporte^l,  althocigh  they  may  cha'rge  feci  which 
^"i^  P^';^  pj;  their^_9osts,:as  jn  the-,^^of  ^veterans'  hospitals,  arfi  public 

niversities.  Nonprofit  institutions  include  pr(vate,  vol^untaiy,  or  religious /universe 
cs,  colleges,  schools,^hospitals,  and  social  and  athletip  clubs,  as  welf  as  charitable 
ylfare,  laboryw^d  religious  organizations,  f  .  '  ' 


Expenditures  of  the  N^t-For-Prbfit-Sector 

If  we  consider  only  payments  for,  goods  and  services,  as  in  Tables  l/and  2,  we 
se  that  the  not»f5^pPofit  sector's  total  expenditures  increased  from  $45  billion  in 
950  to  $340  biinonjtt  1973^-or  from  16  percent  to  26  percent  of  the  p6ss  nation- 
'product.  Th}$  does  not  include  governmental  interest  payment^  which 


are 


ounted  by  the  Depanment-o^Gomn^ierce  aTtr^sfer  payrpenls.  Nor  d6  the  govern 


^ofcssor,  G 
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mjstmal  expenditures^  include  payments  for  peJ\aM[dnV,  sfocial  secjjrity,  or  welfare.  Hov 
ever,  to  the  extent  ihat  governmental  expcn^^ks^lor^lhejbenefit  of  jndividyals  ar 
funnele<J  through  nonprofit  Institutions,  sucfi^as  Me*di(^are,  Medicaid,  sl:holar§hip: 
traineeships,  and  the  like,  they  are  included  In  the  figures  for  nonprofit  institution: 


Expendituie^  of  General  Government  and  Nonprpflt institutions 
llPart  of  Gross  National  Prbduct/l9^0.197p^ 


\ 

•    *  •  » 

1950 

1960  'ri970 
(in  millions  of^doUars) 

f97>  "r 

,                 Gross  national  product 

$284,769 

$503,734  ^ 

$977,080 

$1,294^919 

"  General  government 

37,900 

"  99,621  - 

^219,5^^ 

■  "276,378 

*            Employee  conjpe^isation 

Purchases  from  private  sector 

20,884 
17,016 

47,483  . 
52,138 

'^1^717 
104,814 

•148,468' 
127,9l0^ 

Nonpjofit  institutions 

'    7,162  ' 

15,242 

43,959 

63,^36 

A^/^jS'.lll 
27|625 

Employee  com'pensation 
Purchases  from^)rivate  sector 

3,865 
3,297 

9,438 
5,804 

25,950^ 
18,009 

Sum:  General  government  and 
V          nonprofit  mstrtutipns  - 

/  S  45,062 

,$J14,863' 

$263,490 

$  "340,U4 

Source  Based  on  data  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  American  Hospital  Association. 


TABLE  2 

Purchases  pf  Goods  and  Services  by  General  Government  and  Nonpjofit 
Institutions^  a  Percent  of  Gross  National  Frodud,  1950-1973 


1950  ^ 

-  1960 

1970 

(Percent  ofGNP) 

Gross  national  product 

100.0%  ,  • 

100.^% 

^100,0% 

General  government 

13.3  . 

19.8 

22.5 

Employee'compensatioft 

7,3  , 

^.4 

11.7 

Purchases  from  private  sector 

6.0  ' 

"10.4 

10.7 

Nonprofit  institutions  '? 

'  2.5 

3.0 

4.5 

Employee  compensation 

1.4 

1.9 

2.7  . 

Purchases  from  private  sector 

1.2 

\,2 

1.8 

Sum:  General  government  and 

nonprofit  institutions 

15.8%  ' 

22.8% 

27.0% 

197^ 


26.3% 

Source:  pased  on  Table  1,^  supra.  ,    *  ^ 

Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

\  Tables  1  and  2  show,  the  expenditures  of  private  nonprofit  institution 

]  incryase3%^nri^$7.2  billion  to  $63,7  billion  between  1950.  and*  1973,  or  from  2.5  t< 

A9  perceru'of  tfie  gross  national  product  The  general  government  sectors'  expend! 
tures  increased  /rornJ$3.7^  billron  to  $276,4  billion,  or  from  13.3"  to  21.3  pe(;cen 
^   of  gross  natjoharproduct:-^^^  ^        4:  ^  * 

Both^ govern ment'^amnionpro fit  institutions  divide  their  e;j;pendi tures  in  a  Charac 
^teristic  pattt^:  ^Roughly  55  percent  has^one  for* employee  compensation  and  4^ 
"^percent  fo^  supplies,  services,  and  constructicm.pVrchase^Jcp^?-ih^.pr>^^ 
OnJy  in^19S0  was  the'' pattern  different:  in  that  y6af^"'^opbrtion  spent  .on  pur 
~  chases  frofn^he  private  sector  was  higher  than  usual  in  government  and  lower  thai 
-w^riT^-Jsual  in  nonprofitinstitutions.  -.  -^*>v  .     ,  .  . 
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Tiic  preyiQus  trends  V^rep^t^d  again  if  one  coQnts^only  employee  compensa- 
on.  as  in  Table  3.  Between  1950  and.-  1-973/the  proportion  of  all  payrofis  and 
ther  employee  costs  incurred  dj^eiihuby  t^e  not-for-profit  sector  increased  fr*™ 
b.U  percent  to  23v5_perj;ejll..  N(inp?g(fit  rnj\itMtions  nearly  doubled  their  relative 
mportance,  increasing  from  2:5  to  ^'^'^jercen't  of  all  employee  compensation,  while 
eneral  government  increased ,i-ts~^dl^r6m  13.5  to  IS-^percent,  or  by  half  again 


•    -  ^    TABLE  3 

Compensation  of  Employees  in  Genera^Govemment  and 'Nonprofit 
Institutions  Compared  with  Total  National  Emplbyee 
-Wjojnpensation,  195(M973 


'  Total  national  employee 
'  Compensation  ^ 

General  government 
Nonprofit  institutions 

Sum 


General  goveniment 
Nonprofit  inititutions  ' 


Sum 


Source:  Baserf^on  Jable  1,  supra. 


1950 


$154,571 

'  20,884 
3,865 

24,749 


13.5% 
.2.5 

16.0% 


1960       ,  1970 
(in  millio^ns  of  dollars) 


$294,226 

4r,483 
9,438 

$  56,921. 


$603,869 

114,717 
25,950 

$140t$67 


(as  percent  of  total) 

16.1%  '^19.0% 
3.2^  4.3 

19.5%  23.3% 


1973 

$785,983. 

148,468 
36,111 

$184,579  * 


18.9^* 
23.5% 


^Erhpi 


iloyment  In  the  Not-For-Profit  Sector 

When  the  comparison  is  ca$t  In  terms  of  number  of  employees,  rathifff  than  in 
money  flows,  as  ir^  Table  4,  the  not-for-profit  sector  as  a  whole  is  not  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  total,  but  the  increase  has  been  at  essentially  the  same  rate.  The 
employees  of  the  not-for-profit  sector  accounted  for  14  percent  of  all  employees  in 
1950  and  for  22  percent  In  recent  years.  These  somewhat  loyer  proportions  than  in 
the  preceding  money-flow  comparisons  Reflect  the  fact^tlfet  governments  generally 
tend  to  employ  relatively  high-paid  workers.  ^ 

Nonprofit  institutions  -  unlike  the  general  i^overnment  component  of  the  not- 
for-profit  sector  -  have  consistently  accounted  for  a  higher  proportion  of  all  em- 
ployees in  the  country  than  they  have  of  employee  compensatioa,  and  other 
expenditures.  In  other  words,  income  per  worker  in  nonprofit  institutions  hasv^on- 
sistently  been  less  than  the  national  average.  Thus,  while  the  relative  iinportance  of 
nonprofit  institutions  In  total  gro«  national  product  and  employee  compensation 
grew  from  2.5  to  nearly  5  percent  between  1950  to  1973,  nonprofit  institutions 
accounted  for  3  percent  of  all  employees  in  1950  and  nearly  6  percent  in  1973 
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TABLE  4 

Employment  tn  General  Govemment  and^Nonprofit 
Institutions,  195(M973 


'  1950 

1960 

1970 

1973 

(in  thousands,  fulltime  equivalent) 

Xotal  national  emplo'ydtent 

-  65,831 

79,899 

■  General  government ; 

6,650 

9,450 

13,15a^ 

*  13,388 

•  niunpruiii  induiUiiQnd 

2,798 

4,383 

4,977 

Sum   .  ' 

8,422 

12,248 

17,541 

18,365 

\ 

(as  percent  of  total) 

Total  national  employment 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.09^ 

General  government 

11.2 

14.4 

16.5 

15.8 

Nonprofit  institutions  ^ 

3.0 

4.3 

5.5.  . 

•  5.9 

Sum      ^  ,  ^ 

14.2% 

18.6% 

-^2^0% 

2U7% 

Source  Based  on  data  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  A'benca^  Hospital  Association. 
Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding.  .      '  ^ 

There  is  inadeqaate  "iaformation  to. account  fujly.^r  this  rapid  growth  in 
employment  Tn  nonprofit  irisjdtujions.  As  Table  5  shows,  ponprofit  hospitals  have 
triple^a  their  employment*  between  1950 -and  1973,  from^O.5  million  to  over  1.5 
million.  Employment  in  notrprofit  mertibership  brgaaizations  has  only^doupled,  from 
0.7  million  to  1.5  million.  The  major  increase  h^s  ^een  in  xKp  residual,  flUm  under 
0.6  million  to  1.9  million,  but  thi^  cannot  be  aTTo^'l^d, among Ipducational  and  other 
types  of  nonprofit  institutions.  ^  '        —  ^ 

TABLE,5       -.^  . 
Direct  Employment  in  Nonprofit  linstituttons,  1950-1973 


'  1950 

'i960-.  V 

1970 

1973 

*  . . 

thousands,  fulltime' equivalent) 

Total  national  employment 

59,115 

65,83a 

79,899  84,691 

Nonprofitinstitutions,  total 

1,772 

2,798 

4,343  ' 

4,977 

Hospitals 

B'502 

1,427 

1,561 

Nonprofit  m^Mbeiship  organiza- 

tions t% 

713 

1,028-  ' 

.  1,386 

1,497 

Other  /    .    ^          ,  . 

'  557 

943 

1,530 

1,919 

*•  (as  percent 

of  total) 

Nonprofit  institutions^total 

3.0% 

4.3% 

5.5% 

5.9% 

Hospital*? 

0.8 

'  1.3 

1.8 

1.8 

Nonprofit  membership  organiza-*^ 

tions 

L2 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8, 

Other , 

0.9  . 

1.4 

1.9 

2.3 

Source  Based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  American  Hospital ^^^m^tion. 


Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 
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r>    In^lifect  Employment 


nofvproet  expenditures  >fof  eo9ds  and  services  from  the  priv^ate' 
profit  sector  report^  eartier.irt,^able  1,  can  jb^-^opVerted  into  employment  equiva-' 
nr  f^r^h"       '  t'  ''^^^  employment  in  the  private 

Stiln  iS^n  5' '''''''  incr^srfr^ai  6;4  percent  of  all  employment  in  the 
TZ  J  -  10-2  percent  in         The  governmental  share  increased  from  5  4 

1I73    ndirif  ?  "\  ^"PP«^  '"^^'^^dly  to  8.4  percent  in 

1973.  Irjdirect  nonprom  employment  declined  slightly  from  1.1  percent  of  all  em- 
cLTh"- to  ,1.0:f,fS:^t  in  1960,  but  has  consis°  ntly^. 
creased  since;  reaching, I.^Npercent  in.  1973.*'/   1      ■  n^nicnuy  mi 

/  TABLE.:6 

•  \-  ,      "  ' 

,  Indirect  Employment  in,the  Private  Sector  forithe  Not•Fo^Proflt 
Sector,  as  a  Percent  of  Total  EmpJoy'meni,  1950-1973 


,1950 

1960      \  1970 

1973 

(as  percent  of  total  employment) 

6.4% 

9-9%  10.7% 

10.2% 

5.4 

8.9  9.1 

8.4 

1.1 

1.0  1.6 

1.8 

1: 


,total  jn<Iir\i^t  employment 

>F<)/1govej<i|Bent  v 
^  For  non^r<ifijt,mstifutions 

Scarce;  Ba^e4^«  fror^^^  Department  of  Commerce  and  American  Hospital  Associatioru  '  ^ 
E||^resmaynotadd>e^auseofrounding^     •  '  ^ 

are^combine?  ^TtTI  f  Ik'^  ^P>oyment  in  and  fo/iji^not-for-profit  sector  V^' 
are  comb  ned,  as  rn  Table  7,  the  preyiqus  patterns  are  repeated  and  amDiified  Gov-  \ 

almost  17  percent  of  all  employment  In^f  ^^nd  24  ^e^t  fn:i973.  NortproL 


institutions  showed 
of  the  total. 


an  even  more  rapid  rn^f^jci  from,4  ^ent^o  nearly  8  percent; 


Direct  and  Indirect  Employment     and  for  the  Not-l^k-ftofit 
Sector,  as  a  Percent  of  Toial  Employment,  1950^1973 


1950 


20.7% 

16.7. 
4.1 


1960 

28.5% 

23.3 
5.2  ' 


1970 


32,6% 

25.5, 
7.1 


1973 

31,9% 

24.2  ] 

7.7 


Total  direct^ and  indirect- ' 
employment 

Government,  except  enterprises 
Nonprofit  institutions 

Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

.hn?t"'n?f^'i''^  not-for-profit  sectors  haVe,  directly  or  indirectly,  accounted  for 
fT.w  Tf^'^  ^'""^  employment  In  recent  years,  and  a  I  ttle  more  than 
wTti^m^  /h'"'^'"^'''  gpvernmentahbuslnesses  such  as  the  post  offlTe  rans't 
prTnH  '  g°v^r"."ient  liquor  stores  are  Included.  This  proportion  hi  mb  e 
h^nn/hi  "  n^argmal  declines,  as  the  growth*  due  to  the  nonprofit  Insmudo^ 
has  not  been  great  enough  to  offset  declines  In  ttie  relative  role  of  governments 
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THE  SIZE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  NONPROFIT  SECTOR: 
CONCEPTS  ARO  MEASURES  . 

Burton  A.  Weisbrodt  and  Stephen  H.  Long* 


Introduction 


This  paper  discusses  the  conceptual  foundation  for  measuring  the  size  of  the  vol- 
untary nonprofit  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy,  presents  new  aggregate  measures  of 
pe  size  of  the  voluntary  sector,  compares  the  new  estimates  with  existing  measures' 
vhere  appropriate,  and  offers  suggestions  for  future  data  collection  and  measure- 
3nt  of  the  voluntary  sectbr.  ^       '  * 

Th&Jtraditional  focuS  of  economic  thepry  is  the  private  for-profit  sector  and  the 
iJublig^r  govemmental,  sector.  Economic  activity  in  the  marketplace  is  not  limited 

lese'  tNyo  sectors,  however.  Goods  and  services  are  also  provided  by  a  third  type-  ^ 
of  market  entity  —  the  voluntary  nonprofit  organization  -  which^epends  at  least  ^ 

part  on  voluntary  grants  of  money  and  other  real  resources  to produce  its 
output.  .     .    *  ^ 

Why  do  such  voluntary  sector  t)rganizations  exist?  What  social  roles  do  they  per- 
|form?  What  are  the  differences  and  simriarities  between  the  kinds, of  goods  and 
er vices  produced  m  the  voluntary  sector  and  those  produced  in  the  other  economic 
l^rs?  If  profit  nfiaximization  is  the  basis  for  predicting  private-sector  behavior  and 
^oWfical  processes  provide  a  basis  for  understanding  governmental  iJehavior,  twm 
^hat  motivational  anatogue  can  Be  applied  to  the  voluntary  sector? 
I    All  of  these  interrelated  questions  call  for  answers.  Research  on  voluntary^  ndn- 
brofit  organizations  is  growing,  but  it  \s  doing  so  from  a  very'small  b^se.^  There  is 
Inow  no  consensus  arhong  economists  as  to  how  to  model  -  that  is,  describe  ^nd 
[predict  -  nhe  behavior  of  voluntary  "firms."  Ill-defined  terminology  abounds: 
■''voluntary,^'  "nonprofit,"  "philanthropy,"  "charity,*^'  **donation,"  and  so  on.  The 
)resent  paper  is  by  no  means  an  attempt  to  eliminate  these  ambiguities  and  con- 
jstruct  a  complete  conceptual  framework  for  the  nonprofrt,  nongovernmental  market 
Isector.  Our  more  modest  goal  is  to  present  some  of  the  issues  and  to  provide  some 
lestimates  of  the  ^'importance"  of  the  sector. 


^  ^    ^     ECONOMic^quTPUT  vERsys  ngwT  ; 

In  coming  to  understand  the. sector  that  we  will  refer  to^as  'Voluntary,"  it  is 
[useful  to  distinguish  between  the  kinds  of  outputs  produced  or  provided. and  the 
methods  of  financing  these  qutputs.  Conventionally,  this  distinction  has  been  ob- 
|scured.  The  term  ^^philanthropic,"  for  example,  nas  customarily  bee/i  used  to  refer 
to'both  the  nafljre  of  the  organization's  activities  and  the  source  and  nature  of  its 
revenue.  I rN particular,  the  revenue  hasJDeen  considered  in  terms  of  the  motivatfon 
of  the  giver.  -  that  is,  whether  the  gift  was  given  quid  pro  quo.  The  form  or  precise 
definition  of  the  quid  pro  quo  has  seldom  been  speci^i^dpibut  the  usual  presumption 
has  been  |hat  it  is  not  financial,  or  otherwise  tangible, 'and  that  it  can  be  in  the 
forni  of  public  esteem,  social  praise,  or  other  similar  forms.^  The  extent  to  which 
narrow  self-interes^t  lies  behind  the/lonatio'ns  of  money  and  time  to  voluntary  or- 
pnizations  is  not  clear,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 'that  donors  often  do  derive 
significant  benefits;  from  giving,  such  as  bjjsirtess  contacts  and  fjivorable  publicity. 

I   Professor,  Department  of  Economics,  linivcrslty  of  WIsconsln-Madison.        ^  ' 
*  Assbunt  prpfessor,  Detapt^nent  of  Economic^,  Franklin  and  Msfrshall  College.  * 
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Having  one's  name  appear  on  a  plaque  as  the  donor  of  a  hospital  ward,  llbr^t 
park,  or  college  building  can  be  viewed  as  reflecting  philanthropy,  but  it  can  also  t 
perceived  a*s.the  reward  for  a  donation  -  and  In  this  sense,  as  a  puqjfaase,  Fr 
quently,  donors  receive  a  more  tangible -and  direct  return  for  their  comributlon 
free  gifts  or  otl^r  goods  and  services,  and  acs^ss  to  prganlzed  meetings  with  lik 
minded  people,  .  lO.^^t^ 
These,  examples  are  intended  to  point  up  the,  complexities  of  ag^Swl^^ 
dorlbr  motivation.  Yet,  attention  to  motivation  for  giving  may  n^|^w  part iciTlV! 
useful  In  answering  some  of  th^  questions  posed  here.  For  examfw^u  fs  nOt  nece 
sary  to  understand  the  motivations^  of  dohors  in  order  to  evaluate  the  outputs  ( 
vQjUntary  organisations  and  to  measure  the  size  of  the  volunUry  sector.  On  ti 
other  hand,  they  may  prove  ImporUnt  In  studying  methods  used  by  volur>tar 
sector  organizations  to  raise  revenue.  David  B.  Johnson  has  hypothesized  th. 
"social  pressure"  is  an  ImporUnt  factor  In  determining  the  level  of  contributions  1 
voluntary  organizations,^  If  Tils  hypothesis  were  confirmed  empirically  and  tf  orgar 
zations  were  able  to  exert  control  over  the  intensity  or  type  of  social  pressure,  the 
an  understanding  of  motive  would  te'helpful  In  evaluating  both  donor  and  organiz 
tlon  behavfor. 

No  -matter  how  one  defines  the  philanthropic  revenue  pf  voluntary  organization 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  many  of  these  organizations  will  also  receive  reveni 
from  non-philanthropic  sources;  such  as  the  ordinary  sale  of  goods  and  services,  an 
government.  Each  of  these  sources  might  provide  support  In  forms  ofher  than  casi 
^  Goods  might  be  giveji  to  the  organization  for  subsequent  resale;  labor,  equipmen 
or  other  resources  might  be  donated  to  the  organization;  goods  and  services  might  I 
sold  to  the  organization  at'below-market  prices,''  Such  support  can  be  provided  I 
private  individuals  and  firms,  by  otljer  voluntary  prganizations  such  as  foundations,  ar 
by  government  through  direct  giving,  special  tax  privileges  to  donors  and  toorgaiji^ 
tions,  lower  postage  rates,  and  so  forth, 

An  organization,  -whether  voluntary  or  non-volontary,  can  be  characterized  b 
the  proportions  of  total  support  -  monetary  and  non-monetary  -.derived  from  tl* 
following  sources:  » 

"  Money:  private  "donations,"  includinR  those  from  foundations;  sale  of  goods  ^ 
and  services; government  grants;  membership  fees,  dues,  and  assessments. 

Non-money  (goods  and  servicjes):  private  donations.  Including  services  at 
below-markef  prices;  governmental  aid  In  the  form  of  tax  privileges  and/or. 
^reeor  below-market-price  services, 

The  depe'ndence^  on  each  type  and  source  of  financial  support  can  vary  wid< 
among  all  organizations,  and  even  among  those  specifically  described  as  volunUn 
While  the  revenue  base  of  voluntary  organizations  is  likely  to  be  more  varied  tha 
that  of  private  for-profit  organizations,  both  types  of  organizations  can  be  expecte 
to  derive  some  portion  of  their -feyenue  from  the  sale  of  goods  and  services  an 
from  various  forms  of  governmental  assistance.^  Clearly,  the  sources  and  kinds  c 
revenue  are  one  basis  for  distirigyfshing  among  types  of  organizations;  but  since 
•  organizations  are  exclusively  d^peftdent  on  any  one  source  or  form  of  revenue,  sue 
distinctions^are  essentially  arbitr^y  divisions  of  what  is  likely  to' be  a  continuoi 
spectrum. 

Another  possible  basis  for  undemanding  the  role  of  voluntary  organizations  1 
the  economy  is  the  nature  of;  their  outputs  and,  specifically,, the  relative  emphas 
on  the  provision  of  private  and  collective  goods,  (Collective  goods,  or,  as  they  ar 
often  termed,  public.goods,  are  goods  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  many  people  simu 
taoeously;  common  examples  are  national  defense  and  consumer  information.  Pr 
vate  goods  are  those  like  food  or  clothing,  that  benefit  only  the  individual  us4ft| 
The  private  for-profit  sector  provide  primarily  private  gogds,  while  the  public  sei 
tor  ^provi(*BS  goods  with  a  larger* collective  component.  While  there  is  substanti* 
agreement  ^mong  economists  about  the  outputs  of  thes6  two  sectors,  there  has  bee 
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I  ll[Q70^!hP^L'i!f  1^""^°^  °^      '^''"^  '^^^o*--     a  recent  paper, 

I  11975)  theorized  that  the  voluntary  nonprofit  sector,  exists  as  a  response 


little  ^ctua 
Weisbrod 

,  c^l  r  °n  governmental  provision  of  collective  goods  -  in  short  that 

It  upplements  governmental  provision  of  collective  goods,  helping  to  meet  ie  re 
mammg  consumer  demand.'  (In  a  later  pamper,  Lee  and  WeisbS  (1974)  exam  ned 

.:ihXstd"st^.^^ '^'''^"''^'^^  a.d,voiu  j;.^siiroXu 

Much  of  the  recent  literature,  on  th?  behavior  of  voluntary  sector  oreanizations 
?aT  SiSe  -^.^'^"tions.'  Most  of'tSs  Sork  s To  ^ti' 

cal.  with  some  efforts  at  empirical  corroboration.  It  has  concentrated  on  determln- 
Lium.7nTrr"''        °^  '"u'-^^^^y  organizations  -  something  analogo2s?^^?e' 
Sin  h3vpT'h""'"''°"'  ''".'^^u'  maximization,  and  professional-incomFi^^S 
mization  have  all  been  proposed,  but  we  are  far  from  a  consensus  on  voluntarv" 
organization  goals  or  on  trade-qffs  among  multiple  goals ' »  voluntary 

on«Dt'°''  '";^fP^^"^"^'"  t¥  voluntary  sector  is  another  little-understood 

f?lT'  r  "J'  motivates  entrepreneurs  in  this  context,  if  not  conven 
tional  monetary  and  related  rewards?  E«en  Jfcifcwell  understood  s  the  ranee  of 

L"o    wSar?a^tor'df '  "^^'^^  organizltl^' of  voluntary 

an  ''indSrv"  ,  H  ^^en  new  votuotary  organizations  will  enter  or  leave 

an    industry   and  when  existing  on6s  wiinexR|hii  or  contract?  Hpw  do  government 
egulation,  taxation,  and  subsidization^fect^the  voluntary  secT^a  whole  il 
u7^°WhaT."rf:'°"^'?'"^l'"'  t'''  °^  '"^^  solS'of  ,everfue  an  ! 

anJ  the  orivate  JrnS""'':'^'  ^^T"  ^'.'^^^'^^^V  sector,  the  public  sector, 
and  the  private  for-profit  sector  which  result  in  some  goods  being  provided  bv  al 

''^'"S  P^"^'^^'^  t)y  only  one  or  two  of'^Se  sector."  " 
Why  do  these  sector  shares  change  over  time?  Quantitatively,  what  areihe  efS  of 
the  voluntary  -sector  on  the  economy's  allocation  of  resources  arnonralternative 
uses  -  and  on  the  distribution  of  income?  ^  alternative 

h,„II'r"Ti?"''"°"' P^edi'^^'ons  of  various  elements  of  voluntary  sector  be- 
havior There  are  also  important  normative  questions  -  those  relating  to  what  Sie 
behavtor  of  the  voluntary  sector  shou/d  be.  How  much  volunU ry  seSoroutDut 

Jn-HH         ^  r  f""'  °^  '^^'""^'y  and  equity  of  Sr  bu  bn'  How 

hould  the  outputs  of  the  voluntary  sector  be^rkedl  Under  what  circumstances  can 

Lblv'  ZfwTrs'f ^  ^^P^.^^d"^       to  allocate  resources  efficieptTy^nS  equi- 

than  tJe  St  has  fone' in1n°"^^  T  "^"^"^'y  ^^^"^"'^^  '""d^^d'  't'^^'"^  ^r. 
tnat  little  «nort  has  gone  into  seeking  the  answers.  The  economics  of  the  voluntary 
sector,<ieserve  far  more  attention  than  if  has  received.  tne  voluntary 

volJnt^''fec'toV°ln''nrH?V"  '''f  V^'  ^''^  °^  Comprehensive  data  about  the 
voluntary  sector.  In  order  to  accumulate  better  data,  however  it  is  nprp<:<:;^tn 

and  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put.  Work  should  proceed  on  both  fronte  on 
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'  L    SOME  ALTERNATIVE<MEASURE5  , 

In  the4)rec8ding  chapter  we  h<ive* indicated  several  ways  one. might  ch^racwizi 
an  organization  -  by.  the  type  anci^n^ix  of,  both  outputs  and  financial  inputs.  I nfmii 
sectiort  we  examine  some  implications  of  these  alternative  ways^of  descwbin^ '  th( 
voiunlary  nonprofit  (or  philanthropic)  economic  sector.  The  exact  boundariei  o 
this  sector  wilj.  differ  depending  on  the*  precise  definition  of  the  terms  'Voluntj^r/ 
and  "philanthifopic."  r  ^       -     .   -  \> 

Of  the  measuremepjts  ctoeloped^to  date,  the  giost  thorough  and  well  known  an 
those  by  Dickinson*?  and  by  the  American  Association  of  ^Fund-Raising  Counsel  ir 
its  annual  publication,  GMng  USA.  Both  attempt  to/mestsure  philanthropy  rathe 
thin  the  broader  concept  of  nonprofit  collective-goods  provisioo  that  we  use  here 
Both  present  aggregate  data  on  contributions,  by  source  and  by  recipient.  (Dickirt 
son's  work,  covering  the  period  1929  to  1959,  includes  pOblic  sector  philanthropy 
';^nd  gifts  TO  foreign  countries.)  In  short,  the  size  of  the  philanthropic  sector  i 
'measured  bylwuts^ not  by- outputs. 

,     *]'  '^       Volunteer  Labor  Services 

."jTPic^inson.aht)  Gly/pg  USA  limit  their  measures  of  philanthropy  to  money  flows 
Sueh^me^surfesfomfr.a  Vast  amount  of  in-kind  giving  -  particularly  the  donation  o 

*  r^tfior^efVlces  aVbiloW-rparket  prices.  Some  data  have  been  collected  on  the  quan 
tity"  of- volunteer  l^bor  services  derived  from  households,  and  attempts  have  beer 
made  to  ptfmpute  the  monetary  value  of  these  services.  However,*  the  difficulties  o 
data  collection  are  large:  Few  organizations  keep  records  of  the  number  of  hour 
worked  by  volunteers',  the  kind  of  work  done,  and  the  cost  tp  the  donor  of  tim( 
contributed.  F'urthermore,  the  individual  volunteer  has  no  appa^rent  reason  to  keef 
careful  records  of  time  .given  sine*  it,  unlil^e  moftey  donations,  is  not  tax  deductible 
In  atjdition  to  the  problems  of  precision  of  data,  there  are  problems  of  coverage 
Most  of  the  available"  survey  data  is  limited  to  In-kind  donations  of  labor  at  azm 
price.  Hence,  wl^en  gald  employees  work  at  wages  below  their  market  rgite  of  pay 
thr^  differential  is  generally  not  counted.  /Recognizing  these  limitations,  we  sum 

.  .  raarJzeJn  Table  ^xlata  from  fogr  studjes  of  the  quantity  and  value  pf  volunteerec 
lab<?r  hours.   ^ .  ^  -  -  .....  ^ 

,  • '  Table  1 

cj'  Ameate  In-Kind  Labor  Donations,  U^;,  1964-1965  ^ 

Total  Houis/Year    Total  Valu^^  Tot^.Value 
Source  (inbimons)       1965  dollars/     l^S  dofiars^ 

(in  billions),  (in.bil^ons)l 

V^olozin  (1968)  (1964  data)  5.7  $13.1 

'    ^  \        Morgan,  Sirageldin,  and  Baerwaldtit^  .  '  * 

.-■^^     (1966) (1964 data)      '               ;  4.^  14.1  ^  ^^^K,^^ 

v'-»i4iragcldin  (19^  (1964  data)  "     '^'^^  4.6  ;  ^11.2 

^"^^    Sf  - Department  of  Labor  (1969)  ^ 

'  (1965  data)^  5:6       ^  8.9 

6.5 

'  \  ^ 

^  See  Appendix  A  for  description  of  imputation's  and  original  authors'  methods^ 


^Adjusted  by  Bureau  of  L%bor  Statistics  index  of  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  private 
nonfarm  economy  (October  1974), 


O         •  ^See  Appendix  A  for  explanation  of  the  two  sets  of  estimates  in  Columns  2  and  3. 


While  the  estimates  ia  Table  l^^ary,  it  Is  cleawhaftiohatlons  of  labor  services  to 
In  nA^'In^^''''^'^'  represent.a  significant  source  of  support,  amounting  to  between 
Knnrif^.^  '-^  ^''1^1^  $59^' bllllon  ^^al  cash  contributions  to  all 

?K  "^^^^-^  1965  the  allocation  of  vol- 

lr^Z[\  t  A^^^^  '^^^^^^  subsectors  (the  method  of  calculation  Is.  de- 
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Table  2 

Volunteer  Time  by  Subsector,  1965 


Sub  sec  tor 
Hospital 

Other  health  or  medical 
Educatton  • 
Social  welfare 
Recrealibnal 
^  Civic  or  community 
Youth  activities  (Scout, 
other) 

Other 


Percentage  of 
^Total  Hours  Contributed 

9.2% 
8.0 
21.6 
.  J9.8    '  ..^ 
5.3 
12.7 
12.6 

7.3  »  ^ 
3.5 

,  IOQ.0% 


Hours  Worked 
(in  hundred  millions) 

2:39" 

5i62-V>\  . 
.     5.15'^  , 
'  -  1.37  . 

3.31' 

3,27 

^.90  ' 

-.90 

i 

26.04% 


Souice:  Adapted  from  Table  10  of  U.S.  Department  of  Labo'r,  Manpower  Admmistra-  !  • 
tion,  Manpower  Automation  Research  Monograph  No.  10,  American  Volunteer  (Wash-  . 
ington,  D,C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  Apnl  1969). 

'-^       ■  ■     's  . 

From  the, totals  shown  in  Table  2,  we  observe  that  civic  or  community  and 
youth  acttvtttes  together  receive^  6ne  fourth  of  total  volunteer  time,  while  educa- 
tron  soctal  welfare  and  the  combined  hfeaJth  and  hospital  subsectors  each  receivec^^ 
about  one  fifth  of  the  total.  One  serious  shortcoming  of  the  Labor  Department 
survey,  froni  which  these  figures  are  derived,  is  its  lack  o'f  attention  to  religious 
activities  and  the  consequent  underreporting  of  time  volunteered  , to '  this  subsector 
Jearly^  tjom  the  age  ahcf  imprecision  df  the  data  summarized  in  Tables  I  and- 2'  - 

H^n/tu  VI '"V"'  ^"'^  ^^'"^  volunteer  time  and  other'in-kind  dona- 
tions at  both  the,aggregate  level  and  the  subsector  or  "industry"  level. 


New  Estimates  of  Voluntary-Sector  Money  Flows 

The  estimates  of  philanthropic  giving  -  both  money  and  in-kind  -  provide  one 
perspective  on  the  extent  of  private  voluntary  activities^  However,  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  most  organizations  irt  the  voluntary  nonprofit  sector  have  command  over 
resources  in  excess  of  those  given  charitably,  broader  mea*«lfes  are  suggested.  Such 
measures  wquld  include  flows  of  funds  from  nftnprivate  philanthropic  sources  such 
as  governments  and  f/om  the  sale  of  a  wide  variety  of  private  gbods  and  services,  in 
addition  to  noncash  alW  ,  .  r        &  i^t:.,  m 

Consider  the  following  simple  set  of  revenue- accounts  for  a  typical  voJuntary  sec- 
tor organization:  _  ■  '  »" 

1;  Sales  and  receipts 

2.  Membership  dues  and  assessments'  . 
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3.  Contributions,  gifts,  grants 

a.  Private  sector 

b.  Public  sector  .         *       ,        ,  / 

4.  Total  revenue  \  .  / 

'    -  •  / 

^  Th0  Dickinson  and  G/V//?^  USA  measures  account  primarijy  for  line  3a  and  the  ta; 
deductible  portion  of  line  2.,  If  one  were  interested  in  accounting  for  voluntary  se( 
tor  activity  in,  for  example,  the  hospital  industry,  a  sizable  share  of  the  dollar  flov 
.  would  take  the  form  of  the  sale  of  goods  and  services  (line  1),  Thus,  another  a< 
curate  measure  of  the  role  of  the  voluntary  nonprofit  sector  in  the  economy  is.tQt 
revenue  (line  4).,  (The  private  philanthropic  component  is  measurid  primarily  ^b 
line  3a.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  understated,  since  part  of  the  payments  in  lim 
1  and.  2  may  represent  charitable  Impulses  rather  than^payment  for  goods  and  sen 
•.    ices).      -  .  ^  I 

^  Our  development  of  measures  of  the  voluntary  sector  began  with  two  sampk 
•  from  Internal  Revenue  Service  records.  The  first  sample  was  from  the  group  of  noi 
profit  (organizations  (excluding  private  foundations)  given  special  tax-exempt  stati 
by  the  IRS;  the  second  was  from  the  universe  of  private  tax-exempt  foundation; 
While  both  types  of  organizations  are  pirt  of  the  ybluntart  nonprofit  sector  of  th 
economy,  they  play  distinctly  differer^  roles.  The  nonprofit,  non-foundation  organ 
zations  may  be  seen  primarily  as  firms  producing  goods  an<J  services,  whjle  th 
foundations  function  largely  as  financial  Intermediaries  whose  grants  are  customaril 
iflade  to  voluntary  institutions.^* 

^  .  ^   ^     ^  *  ' 

;  Nonprofit  Organizatloris 

\  '  Tax-exempt  nonprofit  organizatioj^*  file  annually  with  , the  IRS  a  statement  o 
their  receipts,  expenses,  and  assets  Md  liabilities  (form  990p  Our  sample  of  thes 
returns,  which  Includes  information  for  432/ such  organiltations,  is  described  ii 
Appendix  B..jSince  we  knew  from  independent' Wrces  that  the  universe  of  tax 
exempt  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  United  States  was  about  650,000,^*  we  wer 
^  able  to  estimate  the  aggregate  refvenues  of  the  entire  voluntary  sector  and  of  som 
\    of  its  principal  component  subsectors.  The  revenue  measures  appear  in  Table  3. 

One  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  Table  3  Is  our^es^ipiate  of  the  totaljeVenu 
of  ^Inonprofit  organizations  -  $530.9  billion  (columr?  6).  This  figure,  j^owcvei 
should  not  be  interpret^  |fi*an  ^estimate  of  ^'philanthropy:**  First,  It  includes  type 
of  organizations  other  than  those  customarily,  considered  "philanthropic**  (that  is 
those  for  which  individual  donations  are  deductible  from  the 'personal  income  tax) 
(See  Appendix  B,  Table  B-2,  for  a  list  of  the  typea^of  nonprofit  organizations  In 
eluded  ih  our  estigna^te.)  Second,  the>fogrces  revenue  for'each  org^izatioQ  Irt 
elude  -  in  addition  to  contributions,  gifts,  and/grants  -  sales  of  goods  and  services 
and  dues  and.assessments,  which  are  generally  not  regarded  as  forms  of  charitable  o 
philanthropic:  giving,  /  . 

Our  operational  definition  of  the  nonprofit  voluntary  sector  includes  orgapiz? 
tions  with  diverse,  purposes  and  outputs:  churches,  hospitals,  country  clubs^  Bool 
'V  stores,  retirement-plans,  insurance  companies,  and  trade  association^,  for  example 
-^(See  Appendix  B,  Table  B-2.)  Because  thi^  definition  of  the  voluntary  sector  is  fa 
more  comprehensive  than  the  common  notion  of  charitatile  or  philanthropic  en 
titles;, we  also  present  in  Table  3,  col^Jmn  5,  estimates     iht  philanthropic  sector 
which  we  define  as  religious,  educational,  health,  and  cultural  organizations.  (Se( 
Appendix  B,  Table  B-1  for  ,  a  list  of  the  activity^codes  included  in  our  definition  p 
-  these  four  subsectors.)  '  ^. 
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Source  of'  Revenue 


(5)  Percentage  of  total  revenue  for 
all  nonprofit  organizations 

(6)  Sample  size 


TMt^^   

Vduntuy  Nonprofit  Sector  Revenue  Sources,  U^.>  1973 
(in  tnllions  of  dolltrt) 


Type  of  Organization 


Religion 
(1) 


(1)  Sales  anJ  receipts        ,  ,  $2.8  (60%) 

(2)  Membership  dues  and  assessments  6^2  (4%^ 

(3)  Cbntributions,  gifts,  and  grants  1.7  (36%) 

(4)  Total  revenue 


'7 


$4.7  (100%) 

.  .0.8% 
25 


Education 

(2)1 


Health 
(3) 


$60.8  (65%)  431.1  (94%) 
19.3.    (21%)         jO.2  (1%) 


13.2  (14%) 


$93.3  -(100%)      $33.1  (100%) 


18% 
67 


6% 
32 


Cultural 
(4)  . 


'  AU 
Philanthropic 
Organizations 
(5) 

(Sum  of  cols. 
M) 


Ail  Nonprofit 
Organizations 


$0.5  (46%)  95.2  (72%)  $121.1  —(23%)  " 

,  0:1  ,  (5%)  19 JS,  (15%)  349.9  (66%) 

1.8      (5%)        ^.5  (49%)  17.2  (13%)  59.9  (11%) 

$1.1  (100%)^  $132.2.  (100%)  $530.9  (100%) 


0.2%  I 
34 


25% 
158 


100% 
432 


Source:   Our  calculations.  DaU  are  estimated  national  aggregates  based  on  a  sample  of  432  Fomi  990  tax  returns,  blown  up  for  the  approximately  650,000  non- 
profit organizations.  .  i  ' 


Note:      Figures  in  parentheses  are  percentages  of  total  for  each  siibsector. 


i 
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.Our  estimate  of  the  total  1973  money  revenues  of  the  philanthropic  sector 
$132  2  bijiion,  or  25  percent  cff  all  voluntary  sector  revenues.  Philanthropic  orgar 
zations  represent  158,  or  37  percent  ^of  the  432  voluntary' sector- organlzatioi 
sampled  Our  estimate  of 'the  total  revenue  of  philanthropic  organizations  includi 
the  amount  of  furtds  flowing  to  those  organizations  from  philanthropic  sources,  ( 
"charitable"  giving  (see  line  3fef  Table  3),  and  frd^  other  sources,' In  1973,  pHilai 
thropic  organizations  received  a  total  of  $17  billion  in  contributions,  giftsv  ar 
grants,  Thij^s,  of  the  estimated  total  revenues  of  philanthropic  organizations  < 
$132,2  billion,  only  13  percent  come  from  philanthropic  sources,  ti  is  especlall 
Interesting  to  note  that  nearly  three  quarters  (72  perceht),of  the  total  revenue^c 
philanthropic  organizations  represents  sales  and  receipts,  a  much  higher  proportlc 
than  this  source  represents  for  the  entire,  voluntary  sector^(23  percent). 

Our  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  voluntary  sector  -  $530,9  billior^-  shoul 
not  be  confused  withithe  contribution  oT  the  voluntary  sector  to  the  Gross  Nation, 
Product,  The  estimate  we  present  here  involves  double  counting  sinc^  part  of  th 
income  of  some  of  the  voluntary  sector  organizations  is  often  distributed  sto  oth( 
organtritlons  in  that  sector,  Whiie  foundations  are  excluded  from  the  estimates  i 
Table  3,  otheK  organizations  that  similarly  serve  as  conduits  for  funds  are  includec 
for  example,  the  United  Fund  and  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Groups,  which  di 
'tribute  a  significant  share  of  their  revenues  to  voluntary  sector  hospitals  (which  ai 
also  Included  among  ,the  tax-fexempt,  nonprofit  organizations).  Form  990  makes 
impossible  to  estimate  the  degree  of  double  counting  since  all  expenses  are  allocate 
to  two  lines  pn  the  form  -  "expenses  attributable  to  gross  Income"  (fund  raisinj 
and  "disbursements  for  purposes  fqr  which  exempt"  (which  includes  both  valui 
added  activities;  and  transfers  to  other  voluntary%iector  organizations).  More  researc 
and  better  data  are  needed  to  learn  about  these  intravo^untary-sector  flows  of  func 
and  to  develop  better  estimates  of  the  value-added  acrr^.lti|s  of  the  sectoc  and  of  ii 
philanthropic  component.  -  ^  • 

It  IS  not  possible  to  disaggregate  the  IRS  d^ta  to  determine  how'much  of  th 
contributions,  gifts,  and  gj:ants  is  from  government  (federal,  state,  local)  and  ho^ 
much  is  from  the  private  sector.  Such  data  would  be  valuable  and  could  be  co 
lectecj  if  the  Form  990  tax  returns  were  modified.  Lacking  such  data  but  bi 
Ileving  them  to  be  useful  for  understanding  the  actual  role  of  private  philanthropy 
we  have  attempted  some  rougl;^stimates  (see  Table  4).., 

Tw6  fecent  studies  provide  some  basis  for  very  preliminary  estimates  of  the  div 
sion  of  contributions,  gifts,  and  grants  between  government  and ,  nongovernrtier 
sources  in  the  education  and  health  sectors:  (1),  The  Joint,  Economic  Committe 
stu^Jy,  Federal  Sub^dy  Programs- 41  ^t\d  (2)  Estimates  made  by  Marc  Bendicl 
Jr,  The  first  study  is  restricted  to  activities  of  the  federal  government.  It  provide 
estimates  of  the  value  of  four  types  o(  federal  subsidy  programs:  direct  cash  sul 
sidi^s,  tax  subsidies,  credit  subsidies,  and  benefit-in-kind  subsidies.  Our  interest  her 
is  limited  to  direct  cash  subsidies,  since  this  is  the  only  form  of  subsidy  that  woul 
appear  as  revenue  in  the  exempt-organization  tax  return.  (It  would  be  useful  t 
know  more  about  the  total  resources  controlled  by  voluntary  nonprofit  organiz* 
-tions,  which  include  not  only  cash  but  also  noncash  items  such  as  the  other  sut 
sidles  mentioned  above  and  volunteer  labor  services.) 

One  difficulty  with  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  data,  in  addition  to  their  N 
ing  limited  to  federal  activities,  is  that  they  are  not  disaggregated  inv  a  way  tha 
allows  ready  identification  of  the  shares  of  subsidies  going  to  each  of  the  sectors  - 
private,  public,  and  nonprofit.  We  applied  independent  estimates  of  the  vqfuxitar 
sector  share  in  the  education  and  health  industries  in  order  to  estimate  the  value  o 
federal  C2is\)  subsidies  to  these  two  groups.  The  resulting  estimates  are,  preset^tW  ii 
Table  ^  line  2a,  (Our  calculations  and  sources  are  described  more  fully  in  Append!; 
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table  4 

SoUtces  of  Contributionsy^ifts,  and  Grants  to  Voluntary 
Sector  Education  and  Health  Institutions 
On*  millions  of  dollars) 

\Source  ' 


1.  All  sources,  1973 

2.  Government,  all  levels,  1970 
2^Rderal,-1972 

3.  Residual:  private  philanthropy 


Education 

$13,200^  (100%) 

77,6  (6%) 
177  '  (1%) 

$12,424  (94%) 


Health 
$1,80Q  (100%) 

(26%) 
(75%) 


453 
$1,347 


Sources: 


Line  1: 
Line  2: 

Line  2a: 


Table  3. 

Marc  Bendick,  Jr.,  Education  As  a  Three-Sector  Industry, 
Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1975. 
Qur  calculatipns  using  data'  from  U.S.  Congress,  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  ,(1974),  and  from  Marc  Bendick,  Jr.  See 
Appendix  C  for  detaUs.  . 


.Table  4  al^o  pr^e^ents  fmore  comprehensive  estimate  of  government  aid,  but  only 
[or  the  educatron^ector.  TWs.  e^tlrnate,  which  irrdudeT state  and  loc^l  as  well  as 
•ederal  government  support,  hasfien  made  by  ^endick  (see  Appendix  C) 

We  have  barely  scratched  the  surface' of  the  problems  of  determining  the  relative 
mportance  of  governmental  a'nd  private  philanthropic  contributions,  gifts  and 
grants  to  the  j/oluntary  nonprofit  sector.  We  hope  that  we  haveiointed  up  the  ab- 
ence  of  comprehensive  and  reliable  data,  the  desirability  of  d^eloping  data  that 
permit  assessment  of  the  governmental  and,  nongovernmental  input  in  each 
^diture  subsector,  and  the  desirability  of  accounting  for  stat^  and  local  as  well 
^.pderal  activities.  '  ,  ^ 

Sfteturning  tollable  3,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  relative  importance  of  sources 
/'  revenue  vary,  significantly  across  the  subsectors.  For  example,  cultural  and  re- 
ligious activities  are  substantially  more  dependent  on  philanthropic  sources  ~  con- 
tributions, .gifts  and  grants  -  than  are  the  education  and^  health  industries.  This 
)urce  accounts  for  49  percent  and  36  percent  of  the  total  revenue  of  cultural  and 
'eh^ious  activities,  compared  with  14  percept  for  education  and  5  percent  for 
lealih.  Jhe  striking  dependence  of  health  organizations. Qjr^alSk and. receipts  (pri- 
(larily  patient  charges)  points  up,  the  importance  of  this  form  of  rtjvenue  to  at  least 
lart^  of  the  voluntary  nonprofit  sector,  something  that  has  generally  been  ignored. 
:ach  of  the  four  subsectors  for  which  data  are  presented  receives  a  relatively  small 
mion  of  income  from  membership  dues  and  assessments,  ranging  from  1  percent 
fi-health  to  21  percent  in  education.  This  revenue  sourc?  is  much  more  important 
:o  other  voluntary  sector  orgaizations  such  as  employee  organizations,  trade  associa- 
^ons,  recreational  and  social  clubs,  fraternal  orders,  and  insurance  and  pension 
?ons)  included  in  the  column  6  totals  for  all  nonprofit  organiza- 

How  do  our  estimates  compare  with  those  of  Giving  USA7  Our  measures  are 
broader  since  we  do  not  limit  the  revenue  sources  to  charitable  sources  which  pro- 
jfide  only  a  portion  of  the  operating  reveni/es  for  voluntary  ^eptor  organizations 
(Ihus,  for  any  voluntary  organization  our  measure  would  be  greater  than  or  only 
rare/y,  equal  to  the  Giving  USA  measure).  We  also  include  a  wider  spectrum  of  or- 
ganization types  than  Giving  USA,       ^  . 

Eyen  when  we  examine  measures  for  the  usoal  philanthropic  sectors,  however.^ 
our  estirnates  differ -noticeabry  from  those  of  Givfng  USA.  Table  5  presents  Giving 
JSA  estimates  of  philanthropic  support  for  1973  in  the  subsectors  for  which  we 
iav^  penmates  from  IRS  data.  Comparing  Table  5  to  Table  3,  we  observe  that  our 
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^4timate  of  total  philanthropic  support  (contributions,  gifts,  and  grants)  for  all  non- 
piipfit  organizations  -  $^9.9  billion  -  is  more,  than  double  the  $24,5*  billion 
estinnated  by  GMng  USA,  The  subsector  comparisons  also  show  wide  divergence: 
XHJR  estimates  from  the  random  sample  of  IRS  tax  returns  show  $1,7  billlon*ln  con- 
trloutions,  gifts,  and  grants  to  religious  organizations,  while  GMng  USA  shows 
$ldl  billion,  a  figure  greater  than  our  estimate  of  the  total  revenue  of  this  sub- 
seaor  from  all  sources  ($4,7  bilfion).  While  ye  estimate  a  much  lower  level  ot^p"' 
tributions  to  reljgious,  orgaizations,  we  fijul  (on  Table  4)  a  much  higher  level  ol 
contributions  to  educational  organizations*'- ,$13.2  billioa  compared  with  the  GMng 
6/5/1  estimate  of  $3.9  billion.^''         ^'       .  -^^ 


\  .  Tables 

P^flaiithropy  iiv  Selected  Areas:  Giving  ifSA  ^dmates,  1973 
^       (in  billions  of  dollars) 

Religion 

Contribkions  $10.1 


Education 

Health 

Cultural 

AU  Other 

Total 

$3.9 

$3.9 

'  "  $1.2 

$5.3 

$24.5 

16%  . 

16% 

5% 

'  100% 

Percentage  of  total 
giving  tojall  areas    .  4 1^ 

Soui^«:  American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc,  Giving  USA,  1974, 

^  ,  '  ' 

Describing  the  size  of  an  organization  or  a  sector  of  the  economy  by  flows  of 
ftinds,  ^  we  have  done  here,^is  not  the  only  means  of  assessing  size  and  importance. 
One  might  instead  consider*  the  assets,  or  wealth,  held  by^  voluntary  organizations. 
Ve  turnjnow  to  the  balance  sheet  of  the  voluntary  sec^r,  again  usfng  our  sample  of 
tax-exempt  nonprofit  organizations.  These  data,  which  appear  in  Table  6,  are 
another  jndication  of  the  size  of^he  voluntary  nonprofit  sector.  Once  again  it  is 
clear  tiiaj  the  size  of  the  voluntary  sector  justifies  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  the 
sector  anjd  its^ehavior,  ^ 

Gur  lj973  estimate  of  $578  billion  for  the  sector's  total  asset?  may  be  compared 
with  a  1^69  estimate  of  $1.11  trillion  for  total  household  ^nd  institutional  tangible 
assets  and  $2.93  trillion  for  total  private  national  wealth.^®  The  combinationr  of 
inflation  and  econpmic  gro^^h  would  surely  have  increased  these  1969  estimates, 
with  the  $1.11  trillion  figure  rising  to  perhaps  $1.4  trillion  in  1973  and  the  $2.93 
trillion' figure  increasing  to  perhaps  $3.6  trillion.  The  nonprofit  sector  thus  appears 
to  control  some  15  percent  of  United  States  private  national  .wealth.  It  should  be 
noted  t^at  a  large  portion  of  the  assets  of  nonprofit  organizations  is  in  the  form  of 
securities,  such  as  loans  and  bonds,  rather  than  in  tangible  wealth,  Nevertheless,  the 
asset  figured  show,  as  did  the  revenue  data,  that  the  nonprofit  sector  is  vastly  more 
important  in  the  economy  than  the  attention  previously  given  to  it  would' suggest^ 

9  f  t  .  .  ^ 

Private  Foundations 

IRS  records  also  provide?!  us  with  data  on  the  financial  dimensions  of  the  private 
foundation  subsector  of  the  voluntary  nonprofit  sector.  Using  a  sample  of  70  re- 
turns out  of  the  approximately  26,000  foundation  returns  filed'for  the  year  1972 
(see  Appendix  D),  we  are  able  to  present  estimates  of  revenue  and  balance-sheet 
items  for  all  foundations  in  the  United  States.' Our  estimates,  some  of  which  differ 
noticeably  from  previously  published  data,  are  presented  in  Tables  7  and  8. 

Our  estimate  of  total  foundation  grants  ($2.4  billion)' is  ver^  similar  to  that  of 
Giving  USA  ($2.2  billion)  in  spite- of  different  estimation  procedures.^  ^  But  our 
^stimate  of  total  assets  ($16. billion)  is  one  half  that  of  GMng  USA  ($30  billior>), 
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,     ,  Table  6 

Nitiontl  Aggrettte  Balance  Sheet,  AU.Nonprofit  Oreanizations, 
December  1972  or  June  30,  J  973 
(in  biUiohs  of  dollars) 


Accounts  receivable  net 

'^Ote'i  receivable  net 
Inventories 

ovemment  obligations ,  • 
[Investments  in  nongovernmental 
bends,  etc.  "  ^ 

nvestments  m  corporate  stocks 

Diher  investments 

icpreciable  (dcpletab|e)  assets  less 

accumulated  depreciation.(depletion) 

and 

Dthcr  assets 
Total  assets 


$  82 
128 
5 

.  3 
49 

99 
14 


•  55 
*70 
13 

$578 


Liabilities 

Ac<;ounts  payable  $ 
Contributions;  gifts,  grants,  eta,  payable 

(a)  bonds  and  notes  payable 

(b)  mortgages  payable 
Other  liabilities 

Total  liabilities 


73 
32 
30 
26 
131 


$292 


$180 
35 


Nef  Worth 

Capital  stock  or  principal  fund  balance 
Paid  in  or  capital  surplus 
Retained  ean^ngs  or  income  fund  balance  73 
Total  net  worth  *  $288 
Total  Liabilities  and  Ket  Worth  $580 


ISourcc:  O^u  estimates  were  dcnved  from  a  temple  of  269  Form  990  tax  returns  out  of  a  total 
lof  approximately  650,000  such  returns.  (WlSle  the  revenue  informatioi/^Table  3)  was  obtain^ 
ISg  a  sS^fS)°  '"^^""^  balance-sheet  information;  11  of  these  were  illegible, 

luon'+  IlM  "^^^  ^^^tLn  KMr^  ^1°^!:°^  P>"^      ^orth  ($292  bil- 


Table  7 

*Total  Grants  an4  Assets  of  Private  foundations,  1972 
(in  billions  of  dollars) 


Giving  VSA^ 

Our  Estimate*' 

L 

Total  contribHtions,  gifts. 

an^  grants 

$2.2 

.  $2.4 

2. 

Total  assets 

^  $30.0 

$16.0 

3. 

Percent  of  al^foundations 

making  annual  grants  of  at 

least  $50,000 

20%  '  ^ 

19% 

4. 

Percent  of  all  foundations* 

havixl^  assets  of  at  least 

$500,000 

20% 

22% 

I.  -  % 


^American  Association  of  Fuad-Raising  Counsel,  Inc.,  Giving  USA 
'     1973,  Sample  size'=  38..  '  '  » 

''See  Tables  ftmd  10.  infra,  and  Appendix  D  for  details.  Sample 
size  =  70.  ■ 

}^°,"flJ!Jj!^'^ somewhat  larger  share  of  all  foundations  holding  assets 
^S^f  °'        Tf^'*  s'^able  discrepancy  suggests  that  a  more  thorou^ 

tiidrof  foundation  assets  is  required  for  a  reliable  report  on  the  magnitiides  of 
foundation  wealth  and  revenue.  If  the  American  Association  of  Fand-Ralsing  Counsel 
B  correct,  the  estimated  payout-to-asset  ratio  (Table  7,  row  1  divided  by  row  i)  is 
7.3  percent;  it  our  estimates  are  correct,  the  ratio  IS  twice  as  large,  14.4  percent 
This  possible  difference  in  behavior  can  only  be  confioned.  with -better  dataTstrati'- 
fied  by  various  sizes  of  foundations.  Such  disaggregatiJd  data,  might  suggest  empiricaL 
reguhm^.»hat  could  cDfttfibute  to  the  understanding  of  foundation  Shavior 
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Tables 

Distribution  of  Private  Foundation  Assets,  1968  and  1972 

Assets  Nelson  Estimate^        Our  Estimate^  ' 

(1968)  '  (1972) 

Cash    '  1%  .         '  14% 

Government  obligatiOnB  '^6  4 

Corporate  stock  ^  ^              75  53 

~^            Nongovernment  bonds  9  23 

Residual  9'  '     6     *  /. 

100%  100% 

^Ralph  L.  Nelson,  "Estimates  of  Balance  Sheets  and  Income  Statements  of 
Foundations  and  Colleges  and  Universities,"  in  Raymond  W,  Goldsmith, 
Institutional  Investors  and  Corporate  Stocks:  A  Background  Stu^  (New 
York:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1973). 

^See  Appendix  D  for  our  dollar  estimates  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth. 

Table  8  compares  ouF  estmiated  patterns  of  toet  holdings  with  those  from  Ralph 
Nelson's  1968  study.^°  Our  sample  data  indicate  relatively  greater  [iquldrty  and 
lower  risk  in  foundation  portfolios.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to  s<iy  how  much 
of  this  may  be  due  to  the  different  charatteristics  of  the  foundations  sampled  and 
how  much,  if  any,  is  due  to  changed  foundation  behavior  between  1968  and  1972, 
in  response  to  both  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  the  economic  downturn 
which  might  have  led  to  an  altering  of  foundation  asset  porifoli&s,  particularly  in' 
favor  of  increased  liquidity.  ^ 

Finally,  we  present  our  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  fCwandations  by  size^  as 
measured  by  total  annual,  grants  (Table  9)  and  by  touT  assets  (Table  ]0f.  Both 
tables  indicate  the  extreme  importance  of  a  relatively  few  organizations.  For 

Table  9 

Dbtribution  of  Total  Foundation  Giants,  1972 

Foundations  Sampled 
V     ^  '    •  Percent  of  Total  .DoUar  -  ^ 


Totai  Griuits  ' :    ~  ' 

✓ 

Number 

Percent  of  Sample  * 

Value  of  GranU  Made. 

$0-9,999. 

$10,000-19,999 

$-20,00049,999 

$50,000-99,999 

'$100,00O-199,999 

$200,000  and  over 

36 
11 
10 
4 
4 
5 

51% 

16  ^ 

^  14 
6 
6 
7 

1% 

2 

6 

4 

9 

78 

70  . 

100%  ' 

100% 

See  Appendbc  D. 

example.  Table  9  shows  that  of  the  foundations  sampled,  the  13  percent  that  made 
grants  of  $100,(X)0  or  more  made  87  percent  of  the  tAtal' value  of  ^1  foundatiQn 
grants,  while  the  51  percent  that  made  grants  of  less  than  $10,0004n  1972  ac- 
counted for  only  1  percent  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  grants.  From  Table  10  wc 
find  that  15  percent  of  the  foundations  had  assets  of  over  $1  million  and  controllec 
80  percent  of  all  foundation  assets  (the  4  percent  of  foundations  with  assets  of  $2 
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Jmillion  and  over  controlled  56  percent  of  the  total  assets).  Abouthalf'of  all  private 
Ifoundations  sampjed  had  assets  under  $75,000;  they  controlled  only  2  percent  of 
|tot9l  foundltion  assets.  f  '     *^  .  . 


Table  10  ' 
Distribution  of  Tottl  Foundttion  Assets,  1972 


Asset  Qus 


Foundttions  Sampled  ^  ' 
Numbct       ^cent  of  Sample 


$0-999 
$1,00(M,999 
$5,000-9,999 
$10,000-24,999 
$25,00049,999 
$50,000^74,999    * ' 
$75,000-99,999 
$100,000-249,999 
$250,000499,999 
$500,pOO-999,999 
$1,000,000-1,999,999 
$2,dd0,000  and  over 


7 

10 
5 
2 
4 

9, 
% 
5 
8 

•3  • 

-- 

70  ' 


10% 
10 
7 

14 

7 

\  3 
6 
13 
7 
7 

11 
4 

100%"* 


Sec  Ap^ndix  D. 

*GrcaUr  than  zero  but  less  than  one  half  of  one  percent. 


Percent  of 
Total  Assets 


1% 
•  3 

4 
10 
24 
56 

100% 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


--We  do-not  pretend  /to'  have  Jpjovided  definitive  rpeasures  of  the  size  and  activity 
of  the  voluntary  nonprofit  sect6l^<Durmore  m9dest  goals  were  (1)  to  identify  ^me 
alternatiye  concepts  of  the  impdrtancV  of  the  voluntary  sector  and  (2)  using  these 
concepts  and  dr^wi^jg  upon  a  previousl^^Jtfntapped^data  source  (the  IRS  returns)  to 
estimate  the  magnU^cte.<if  the  voluntary  sector. 

In  addition  to  oUt;  calt  fpr  incireased  research  at  the  theoretical  level,  we  make 
the  following. recommen^aeppns  regarding, future  data  collection  and  empirical  re- 
search on  the  nonprofit  sector  Of  the  economy: 

j*^'  '      ' '       '  . 

1.  Carefuf  research  witfi  .the  990  and  99(>PF  (private  foundation)  tax  returns 
will,  as  this  exercise  has  shown,  permit  a  more  comprehensive  me^urement  of  the 
total  monetary  resources^  c6ntrolle((  by  voluntary  organizations,  disaggregation  of 
data  by  the  acm^itie^  of  nrgnizations,  and  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  types  and 
sizes  of  voluntary  nonprofit  organizations.^^  % 

< 

2.  Access  to  990  data  is  at  present  difficult  and  time-consuming  to  obtain*  In 
the  future,  these  data  should  be  made  more  freely  available  to  researchers  and  in 
m&chine-readable  form. 
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3.  Study  of  foundation  behavior  should  proceed  not  only  for  all  foundations, 
but.fot  foundations  by  various  size  classifications.  Areas  of  Interest  Include  rates  of 
grant  payout,  portfolio  mix,  and  factors  affecting  the  quart$lty  of  grants  made  to 
various  voluntary  sector  Industries. 

4.  From  current  Form  990  data.  It  Is  not  possible  to  distinguish  governmental 
from  private  support  of  an  organization.  Yet  for  many  questipns  It  IsJmportant  to 
distinguish 'government  grants  from  other  sources'  of  support.  .Form  990  should  be 
modified  to  obtain  separate  data,  for  governmental  -  federal,  state,  local  -  contri- 
butions to  nonprofit  organizations.  /  . 


5.  An  accounting  of  the  valye  of  government  support  to  the  voluntary  sector  is 
needed,  not  only  in  terms  of  its-qionetary  dimensions  (as  suggested  In  the  above 
recommendation)  but  of  its  non-money  forms,  including  tax  preferences  to  donors 
aqd  organizations  and  in-kind  grafts.  ^  ^ 

6.  We  need  to  find  out  more,  aljput  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  activities  of 
those  voluntary  sector  organizations^  that  are  not  granted  tax-exempt  status  by  the 
IRS. 

c 

7.  Measurement  of  volunteer  labor  services  should  be  updated  and  improved.^ ^ 
These  data  should  be  disaggregated  by  type  of  recipient  organization  -  sUch  as  edu- 
cation, health,  religion  -  and  by  donor  charaQteristics. 

8.  More  information  on  the^.berjefits  accruing  to  members  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions would  help  us  separate  the  private-good  aspect  of  membership  from  the  collec- 
tive-good, charitable-contribution  aspect.  Such  Infbrmatlon  would  aid  in  the  testing 
of  models  dealing  with  the  factors  deterjnining  the  nfiagnitude  and  forms  of  giving. 

9.  In  order  to  avoid  1  problem  of  ^double  counting  we  need  to  know  more  about 
the  flows  of  grants  among  voluntary  nonprofit  sector  organizations. 

10.  More  studyjs  needed  of  the  effects  of  Voluntary  sector  activity  on  the  distri-, 
but  ion  of  income. 


"  ,  ^  *     '     /  Appendix  A   '  . 

Sources  and  Adjustments  for  Tables  1  and  2 

Four  estimates  of  aggregate  donations  of  lajDor  services j^to  the  voluntary  sector  are! 
summarized  in  Table  1.  The  Wolozin  (1968)  estimates  are  based  on  a  1964  survey  of  seyen 
organizations  that  kept  records  of  volunteers,  inclddlng  the  Veterans'  Admii)istration, 
^Department  of  Agriculture's  Extension  Service,  R|W* Cross,  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
Illinois  State  mental  institutions.  The  concept  of  voluntarism  use^  was  donation  of  labor, 
services  witho^ut  pay  wh^e  the  activity  h^  a  m'arket  counterpart  The  totals  were'  then 
extrapolated  to  the  total  United  States  population.  Wolozin  only  reported  a  total  value,  but 
since  he  also  stated  that  the  assumed  wage  was  75  percent  of  that  used  by  Morgan,  Sirageldin, 
and  Baerwaldt  ($3.07),  we  Were  able  to  compute  his  estimated  hours.. 

Morgan,  Sirageldin^  and  Baerwaldt,  in  Productive  Americans  (19^6),  used  a  national  sample 
of  2,214  families.  Thts  sou^e  reports  a  household  average  instead  of  a  national  toul.  Wolozin^ 
using  the  Morgan  data,  dip  compute  suc'h  totals  and  *we  have  used  them  here.  The  Morgan 
^^efinitton  xf  voluntarism  is  broad,  including  all  contributions  of  time  in  service  to  people  or 
organizations,  but  excluding  service  to  the  immediate  family  or  relatives.  Sirageldin  (1969), 
jtpparently  using  the  same  dau  as  Morgan,  applied  a. different,  lower  Average  wage  rate  for 
donors  by  ai^justing  for  unemployment  experiences  and  other  factors. 

The  Labor  Departmerrt  survey,  Americans  Voiunteer  (1969),^ was  conducted  during  the  week 
Q     Novenriber  7,  1^65;  a  toul  of  4,000  housholds  participated.  For  the  purposes  pf  the  study, 
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epartment  valu^  Ta  °e  Twere  coVdJ^^^^^  "°'  'wo  Labor 

Id.n.  and  Baerwald,  and  (b)  Wolozin  '^'^^'"^  '^^  "^"f*^"'  Sira- 

organization.  Smce  some  vo  "  er^  g  v  o  °  h'^'""  ""T'"""*  ^  P""^'"^^  '^P' 
rcentages  add  to  125  percent  In  nrnfr  rV  .  u  "  ""^^^^sector,  the  Labor  Department 
ibution  was  recomputed  to  totil  100  -  "^""^  '°        '""sector,  the  dis- 

Classes  the  2.6  billion  t^U  ho  rwo^dThe'll^oH  ^        r"'-        '°  ^'""^'^  ^T-^ 
h  s^bsector  vol.nteer  contr.b.tes;o:^n;:rrge!^^^^^^^^^^ 

■* 

Appendix  B 

Sample  of  Tax-Exempt  Organization  Returns  (IRS  Form  990) 

''r^orrtr/erns^T-on^ro^CrzaS^^^  -^"^"'^  ceruin  .nforma-  ' 

om.on  Ca.se.  The  .^an^i^i         =  Kh^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

riod.'We  were  assured  that  thrw^ld  r«nlr  """f'  °^  "^e  1973  filing 

organization.  "'°  of  election  by  type,  size,  location! 

m/zJZ  Z':z"Jz  wpeo^rr';"- '° '° 

philanthropic  subLHo    hLTin  VVe  3     re.i      "'.i''  '!     «ngaged..The  activities  of 
ven  in  Table  B-1  along  with  the  nlL^nf    7  '=<"'"tlon,  health,  and  culture  -  are 

activity  codes  for  1972r  l^wi  hThe  CumbVr"n^^^  ■^^"^  f"" 

To  "blow  up"  the  sampt  tLa Is  r«  L     r     i  ?f?anizations  reporting  each  code, 
used  J  flSures  n  Sle  ^2  to  esTmat'e  th"e  ^'tT'"  Philanthropic  subsector, 

ctor.  Adjustments  of  the  acii^ft  rJ^T  I  °^  organizations  in  'each  sub- 

tivities  iere  listed  bj  each  o/  Z  el'S         .""""^V-  '^°-'=ver,  since  an  average  of  2 

fciustea  activi,y<ode  c'ounts  as  ba«s  fo!  esLa§nT?h  °"^'^°^^  °' 
Wrces  of  double  counting-       ;^  nrJ„T„r         K^^  ^ould  lead  to  two 

cample,  a  pa"<xhialTh^L  Jit^^^^^^  ""'^r  ifo" 

I)  an  organlation'c^'d'^o^ra bT;  •   ^'^thr;^^^^  TT""^  f"' 

;ampl.  a  college  .igHt  list  its  activities  isc/oTconS;  ^'hrhlptrr^^^^^^^^ 

.d^rXeTlh^tqufLrtTct^  '°  -V  one.-industry"  - 

I  nese  problems  were  not  encountered  in  the  estimates  for  th*»  f^^t  n 
rgan.z^s  since  we^  had  information  independent  orric^tlty^^^^rLf.^!!  r  - 

r 
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Religion  (25  Returns) 

001.  ChurcK,  synagogue,  etc. 
002 
003 
004 
005 
006 
007 
008 
029 


Table  B-l 
Activities  of  Each  Subsector 

Health  (32  Returns) 


Assocation  of  churches 
Religious  order 
'Church  auxiliary 
Mission 

Missionary  activities 
Evangelism 
Religious  publishing 
Other  religious 


Education  (67  Returns) 

030  School,  college,  etc, 

031  Special  school  for  blind 

032  Nursery  school 
574  Day  care  center 

040  Scholarships 

041  Loans  ^ 

043  Other  student  aid 

033  Faculty  group 

034  Alumni  association  -   

035  P.T.A. 

036  Fraternity  or  sorority 

037  Other  student  group 

038  School  or  college  athletic  association  . 

042  Student  housing  activities 

044  Student  exchange  with  other  countries 
*045  Student'Operated  business 
059  Other  $chool-related  activities 


ei^c 


150  Hospital 

151  Hospital  auxiliary 

152  Nursing  home  /* 

153  Care  and  housing  for  aged 

154  Health  clinic  , 

155  Rural  medical  facility 

.157  Cooperative  hospital  organization 

'159  Nurses' register  ,  .  . 

160  Aid  to  handicapped 

161  Scientific  research  (disease)' 

165  Compnunity  health  planning 

166  MenUl  health  caVc 
t67  Gr'dup  medical  practice 
179  Other  health* 

163  Health  insurance 

164  Prepaid  group  health 

CuHurat  (34  Returns)        •  ^ 

060  Museum,  zoo,  planetarium 

061  Library 

062  Historical  site,. 

063  Commemorative  events 

064  Fair 

088  Community  theater  group 

089  Singing  gtoup 

090  Cultural  perform an<^6s 

091  Art  exhibit 

092  Literary  activities 

093  Cultural  c;<changes  with  other  cou 

094  Geneato^cai  activities 

119  Other  cultural  or  historical  activities 


3^5 


Table  8-2 


Nonprofit  Entitles  (Excluding  Foundations)  by 
Activity  Codes,  National  Summary; 
Year  Ending  December  31,  1972 


dt  Description 

Arts  (Performing  Arts. 

Fine  Arts,  etc.) 
Advertising 
Alumni  Activities 
Associaticfn  of  Employees 
Association  of  Employers 
Athletics 
Book  Store  ' 
Business  Promotion 
Cafeteria,  Restaurant,  Snack 

Bar,  Food  Services 
Camp 

Cemettfty  or  Burial  Ass^ociation 
Civic  Welfare 
Civil  Liberties  or  Rights 
Clinic  • 

Commemorative  Organization 

(Centennial.  Monument,  etc.) 
Commodity  Exchange 
Community  Deterioration, 

Prevention  of 
Community  Fund 
Conservative  (Natural 
Resources,  Wildlife) 
Country  Club 
Credit  Reporting 
Educational  Institution 
Educational^  (Other)  i, 
Emergency  or  Disaster  Aid  Fund 
Employees,' Welfare  of 
Employment  Assistant, 
Retraining,  Apprentice  or 
V<jcational'Training,  etc. 
Endowment  Fund 
Exhibitions,  Fairs,  Trade  Shows 
Farming 

Federal,  State  or  Local 
Government  Agency 
Financial  Services  • 
Fraternity  or  Sorority 
Fund  Raising 
Garden  Club 

Gifts  to  Charitable  Organizations 
Gifts  to  li/dividuals 
Handicapped,  Aid  \o 
J8  Health  Agency    '  ^ 

Historical  Sites,  Historical 

Records  Preservation /of,  etc. 
Hobby  Club. 

Hospital  Nursing  Home,  etc. 
Housing  for  Aged 
Housing  (Other) 
Humanitarian  Activities 
Indian  (Tribe,  Cultures,  etc.) 
Industrial  Di^elopment 
Insurance  ' 


Count* 
9 

1 

6 
'63 
4 
4 

12 
2 

6 
5. 
68 
3 
2 
1 


4 

6 


1 

16 
140 

4 
49 

9 


71 
14 
1 

56 
13 
22 
7 

10 


11 
15 


^76' 
'43 
2 
3 
t1 


Code  Description 

48  International  Operations 

49  juvenile  Delinquency, 
Combating  of 

Legislative  Activities 
Library 

Loans  ^ 
Marketing  Merfibers'  Products 
Medical  Care 
Museum 
Nursery 

Parent  or  Parent-Teachers 

Association 
Patriotic  Activities 
Pensions,  Profit-Sharing 

Trust,  etc. 
Perpetual  Care  Fund 
Professional  Advancement 
Public  Safety 

Publishing,  Radio,  TV,  etc. 
Real  Estate  Activities 
Recreation 
Religious  Institution 

(Church,  Synagogue,  etc.) 
Religious  (Other) 
Rentatof  Owned  Property 
Research  and  Development 
Retirement  Plan 
Royalties,  Receipt  of 
Scholarships 

Senior  Citizens  or  Retirees 
ServiC£s  to  Members 
Sick  or  Death  Benefits  Members 
Social  Activities 
Sports  Activities 
Student  Activities 
7a  Testing 

«0  Thrift  Shop,  Retail  Outlet,  etc.  ^ 
Jraffic  or  Tariff  Bureau 
Unemployment  Benefits 
Urban  Renewal  ^ 
Vacation  Plan 
Veterans  Activities 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Organization 
Voter/Education^ 
Worfd  Peace,  Promotion  of 
YMCA,  YMHA,  ejc. 
^^^autjj^Ac  tlvities 
Itwumentality  of  Government 
Agency 

Non-Exempt  Charitable  Trust 
^  170(BWlWA)(vi)  Determinations 
)509iA)(2)  Determinations 
Prlva&^ScfTools 
Denials  or  Failed  to  establish 
eOMF  Handbook-(522) 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 

58 
59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
lO- 
7'1 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
8 


93 
94 
95 
'96 
98 
99 


♦The  nearest  one  thousartd^'  x  n      x     v  %,  ^ 

*»Does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  components  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  U.S.  Treasury. 


Count* 

1 
9 

7 
6 
8 
4 
7 
4 
2 
24 

31 


1 

19 

3 

2 

2 
17 
10 

32  ' 
3 
9 
1 

32 
4 

112 
'53 
61 
11 
18 
1 
1 

2 
1 
J 

33 

2 
'  3 

4 

2 
24 


6 
3 

5 
1 

K. 
14^^ 
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Appendix  C        ,  ' 

Direct  Government  Grants  to  VoUwtary  Sector 
Education  and  Health  Institutions 

,     ibau  on  government  subsidy  programs  are  available  from  a  Joint  Economic  Committee  stud 
^.{p.S;  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  T974).  The  dau  are  organized  by, type  of  subsid 
attd  area  ofjmpact,  including 'agriculture,  medical  care,  manpower,  education,  and  housin 
Within  each  impact  area  the  subsidies  are  listed  individually  and  >^cribed  according  to  the 
adfDlnistering  agency,  objectives,  financial  form,  and  direct  recipient  While  a  number  of  tii 
^pact  areas  appeared  Inappropriate  to  our  voluntary  sector  concepts,  the  areas  of  educatio 
^,and  medical  care  seemed  consistent  with  our  sectoral  classification.  Within  these  two  areas,  h 
isolated  all  direct  cash  subsidies  for  which  nonprofit  organizations  were  listed  as  among  th 
direct  recipients.  Lists  of  these  subsidies  and  their  value  In  1972  are  presented  In  Table  C-1. 

Touls  of  the  grants  in  Table  C-l  include  distributions  to  public  and  for-profit  Institutions  ; 
well  as  to  nonprofit  or  voluntary  organizations.  In  order  tb  estimate  the  volunury  sector  shai 
^    of  these  grants,  we  sought  other  information.  ^  * 

For  education,  we  used  data  from  Marc  Bendicic,  Jr.,  Education  as  a  Three-Sector  fndustr 
(Ph.D.  disserution.  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  1975).  Bendick  estimates  that  nonprof 
institutions  received  3p.4  percent  of  money  revenues  to  all  colleges  ancf  universities  In  197( 
Since  the  subsidies  reported  In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  study  were  for  higher  educatioi 
this  share  of  the  Industry  seems  appropriate.  Of  the  $293  million  of  education  subsidies  i 
^Table  C-1,  we  estimate  that  30.4  percent,  $89.1  million,  went  to  volunury  sector  Institution 
Adding  this  toul  to  the  federal  aid  to  Howard  University,  a  private  Institution,  toul  feder 
grants  to  the  higher  education  portion*  of  the  voluntary  education  subsector  are  estimated  to  i; 
$177  million.  ^  ^ 

This  estimate,  however,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  docs  not  Include  federal  governmei 
giving  to  lower  leveis  of 'education,  nor  does  it  Include  the  contributions*  by  sute  and  loc 
governments  to  volunury  sector  educational  institutions  at  any  level  of  education. 

Bendick  estimates  toul  government  (ali  levels)  cash  grants  to  tiic  voluntary  sector  for  197 
as  follows: 

\t  ^     ■*  ^ 

^Pre-school  '    $139  million 

_  ^     „  Kinde/garten  ^  S  *  , 

Grades  1-8  209 
Grades  9-1  2  101 
•  College  and  university  319 

J       "  $776 

'it  may  be  noteJ  tiiat  Bendlck's  estimate  of  $319  million  of  governmental  cash  aid 
colleges  and  universities  is  considerably  greater  than  our  estimate  of  il77  million  (Table  < 
based  on  Joint  Economic  Committee  dau.  The  difference,  we  believe,  is  partiy  atuibutable 
tiie  fact  that  tiie  Joint  Economic  Committee  estimate  applies  only  to  tiie  federal  government 
any  case,  it  is  clear  tiiat  these  are  rough  estimates;  tiie  availability  of  tiie  desired  ^aU  is  ^ 
'  tremely  limited.  « 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  tiiat  In  the  education  sector  (and  perhaps  in  other  sections),  feci 
Ing  on  sources  of  receipts  by  organizations  mayibe  misleading.  For  example,  government 
grants  and  scholarships  that  are  paid  directiy  to  students  rather  than  to  schools  do  not  appe 
on  Form  990  tax  returns  under  receipts  of  contributions,  gifts,  and  grants.         /  - 

The  estimate  for  healtii  that  appears  in  TableM  was  made  by  Uking  tiie  portion  of  toi 
medical  caVe  grants  of  $622.4  million  reported  in  Table  C-1  tiiat  might  be  expected  to  ha 
accrued  to  voluntary  sector  health  organizations.  To  make  the  estimate,  we  useid  the  share 
toul  hosplul  expenditures  made  by/ionprofit  hospitals,  72.8  percent,  reported  In  Lee  and  We 
brod  (1974).  Our  estimate  Is  $453.1' million  ($622.4  million  times  72.8  percent).  | 
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^  TtbleC-1 

Fedcril  Cwh  Subsidy  Prognms  That  Include  Nonprofit  ^ 
Educttionil  Organizations  as  Recipients,  1972 
(m  millions  of  doUars) 

Miscellaneous  education  and  training  fellowships 
College  libraries 

Special  services  for  disadvantaged  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  education 

Institutional  grants  for  science 

Sea  grant 

Higher  education- cooperative  education 


Total 


Grant  to  Howard  University 


$235.8 
11.0 

15.0 
12.0 
17.3 
1.7 
$292.8 

$  87.9 


/  Table  C-2 

-Federal  Gash  Subsidy  Programs  That  Include  Nonprofit 
M^cal^K  Institutions  as  Recipients,  1972 
^  '  On  million^  of  doUais) 

NIH  training 
I^H  traimng     .  '  , 
^^--'^ficalti  manpower 

Healt|  professions  gi|mts 
Hill  B|urton 


{  Total 


$  7.4 
115.1 
265.7 
47.4 
186.8 

$622.4 


Appendix  D 

Sample  of  Private  Foundation  Returns  (IRS  Form  990.PF) 

IRS  rctursn  filed  by  private  foundaUons  are  a  matter  of  public  record.  We  sampled  70 
jms  from  the  roughly  26,000 returns  on  file  at  the  Philadelphia  IRS  office  for  the  calendar 
lar  1972,  or*the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  1972  (thesfc  were  filed  together  by  IRS).  Returns  are 
on  aperture  cards  In  boxes,  alphabetically  by  state  and  randomly  within  each  state.  A 
itematic  sampUng  procedure  was  used,  taking  the  first  card  from  each  box  and  a  card  from 
c  center  of  each  box  (IRS  did  not  use  a  new,  box  fo^.each  sute.)  Only  legible  returns  were 
ed.  (These  dau  Ve  also  available  from  the  Foundation  Center  Library  in  New  York  City  and 
II  be  cornputerlzed  within  the  next  few  years.) 

Tf^  totals  reported  In  this  paper  were  computed  by  deriving  the  sample  means  from  the 
)rro'  Wp-PF  returns  aqd  multiplying  each  mean  by  26,000  (the  approximate  number  of 
uodaj Ions  In  the  United  States  In  1972).  Our  estimates  of  the  aggregate  baiance-sheet  totals 
r-all  United  Sutes  private, foundations  are  summarized  In  Table  D-1.  ' 


ERJC 


430 


Er|c    :  ,431 
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Ttble  I>1  . 

Consolidated  Baltnce  Sheet,  U.S.  Foundation^  1972 
(in  bilUons^of  doQais) 

Assets 

Casiy    '  $2.23 

Government  obligations  .65 

Nongovernment'bonds  *            •  ,  3.67 

Co/porate  stock                       '  8.45 

'xota!  assets  $16.02^ 

Liabflities  and  Net  Worth  '"^ 

Totalliabilities  <  ^  $  .06 
^Total  net  worth                                 '  15.95 

Total  liabilities  plus  net  worth  $16.01 


ource:  Our  estimates.  See  Appendix  D.- 

a  ^  ' 
'    Some  organizations  provided  data  on  total  assets  but 

did'  not  provide  detail  on  components.   Thus,  the 

figure  shown  for  total  assets  is  not  equal  to  the  sum  of 

the  component  types  of  assets. 
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Footnotes 


1*  The  bibliography  to  this  paper  Include^  citations  to  a  number  of  recept  effort  dealing  wi 
the  voluntary  sector.  For  general  conceptual  discussion  of,  the  relationship  between  the  thi 
sectors,  see  Burton  A.  Welsbfod,  **Toward  a  Theory  of  the  Voluntary  Non-Profit  Sector  In 
Three-Sector  Economy,"  In  Edmund  Phelps,  ed.,  A/truIsm,  Morality  and  Economic  Theory  (N< 
York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1975). 

2.  Kenneth  E.  Boulding  in  **Note^on  a  Theory  of  Philanthropy,"  Philanthropy  and  Pub 
Policy,  Frank  G.  Dickinson,  ed.  (New  York:  National  Bureau  of  Eccyiomlc  Research,  1962)  < 
fined  a  philanthropic  gift  as  a  unilateral  transfer,  given  out  of  a  genuine  sense  of  co^mmunl 
with  the  obiect  of  donation.  Frank  G.  Dickinson  In  The  'Changing  Position  of  Philanthropy 
the  American ^  Economy  (New  York:  National  Bi4)reai>'of  Econorrilc  Research,  1970)  defhi 
philanthropy  as  '^giving  away  money  or  Its  equivalent  to  persons  outside  the  family  and  to  ins 
tutions  without  a  defrrtlte  and  immediate  quid  pro  quo  for  purposes  traditionally  consider 
philanthropic."        t  1 

For  further  discussion' of  definitional  Issues,  see  the  excellent  Introduction,  byrSolbm* 
Fabricant,  to  Dickinson,  op.  cit. 

On  the  subject  Of  motivations  for  giving,  sc*e  also  Harold  Hochman  and  James  Rogei 
**ParetOf  Optimal  Redistribution,"  American  Economic  Review  59,  )4o.  4,  Part  I  (Septemb 
1969),  pp.  542-557;  and  Thomas  -R.  Ireland  and  David  B.  Johnson,  iThe  Economics  of  CHari 


(Blacksburg,  Va.:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Choice,  1970),  who  examine  "utlll^ty  Intert 
pendence"  -  the  (psychological)  benefits  that  a  donor  receives  from  giving. 

3.  Ireland  and  Johnson,  op.  cit 
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Stephen  H  Long  presents  a  model  of  fndividual  choice  between  time  and  money  contnbu- 
s  -and  the  effect  of  alternative  ux  regimes  upon  this  choice  in  his  "Income  Tax 

ects.  on  Dontfr  Choice  of  Money  and  Tim'e  Contributions."  paper  presented  at  Eastern  Eco- 
ic  Association  Meetings.  Albany,  N.Y..  October  1974.        "  "  "      iid»icrn  tco- 

!,oJ"'C,,u''''''^'. ■''^"^"'hropy  and  Public  Finance," 'in  Altruism,  Morality  and 
ZZi<S°  '  '  °f-P'''"i=-5«"°f  subsidies  to  philanthropic  institutions 

of  "I'ectlve  vis-a-vis  private  goods  see  Jesse  Burkhead  and  Jerry 
it.  Public  Exper,d,ture  (Chicago:  Aldine,  1971);  and  Paul  Samuleson,  "The  Pure  Theory  of 
lie  Expenditure,"  The  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics  36  (1971),  pp.  387-389. 

^"  '"""^  "private-good  substitutes"  for  col- 

tive  goods,  thereby  relating  the  for  profit  sector  .to  the  public  and  voluntary  sectors. 

^'"'^'°<^-  "Collective  Goods  and  the  Voluntary  Sector:  the. 

rv  of  w      "c     u  Senes,  No.  f-14  (Madison:  Uni- 

ty of  Wisconsin,  Health  Economics  Research  Center). 

s?tv  F^cuilt'  •^"""1  r'"'"'"'  "^'""""^      "-^""^ '  Nonprofit  Mai^et:  Uni- 

sity  Faculty  Harvard  Institute  of  Economic  Research  Discussion  Paper  No.  330  (Cambridge 
.).  M.  L.  Lee,  A  Conspicuous  Production  Theory  of  Hospital  Behavior."  Southern  Eco- 
,c  lournal  38  (July  1971).  pp.  48-59;  Joseph  Newhouse,  "Toward  a  Theory  of  Non"pfof^ 
titutions:  An  Economic  Model  of  a  Hospital,"  American  Economic  Review  60  (March  1970) 
63-74;  and  Mark  Pauly  and  Michael  Redisch,  "The  Not-For-Profit  Hospital  as  a  Physicians' 
perative,  American  Economic  Review  63,  No.  1  (March  1973),  pp.  87-00.  F.  K  Levy  has 
ined  educational  institutions  in  "Economic  Analysis  of  the  Non-Profit  Institution-The 

t  h«  ZTJr"''''''  \  ''"xf.  "  '^"""^  7'  ^"<*  William  A.  Niska- 

Jr.  h^  developed  a  general  mbdel  of  bureaucratic  b*avior  that  is  claimed  to  be  applicable 
nonprofit  firms  in  Bureaucracy  and  Representative  ckernment  (Chicago:  Aldi.ne-Atherton, 

•      '  . 

Kenneth  Boulding,  Wtes  on  a  Theory  of  Philanthropy,"  op.  cit.,  and  "Towards  a  Pure 
eory  of  Foundations" '(New  York:  Non-Profit  Report,  Inc.,  1972)  has  called  for  research  on 
dation  behavior.  •  ' 

The  appendix  \o  M^ancur  Olson,  Jr.,  The  Logic  of  Collective  Action,  rev.  ed.  (New  York-  ' 
ocken  Books,  1971)  raised  thrs  question.  Norman  Frohlick.  Joe  Oppenhelmer,  and  Oran 
g  In  Polnlcaf^Leadershfp  and  Collective  .Goods  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
}  ^aartss  the  issue  of  ^ntrepreneurship  in  the  institutional  setting  of  politics.  Pauly  and 
disch,  op.  cit.,  study  the  issue  in  the  context  of  physician  control  of  hospitals. 

This  question  is  ftosed,  but  not  answered,  by  Victor  R.  Fuchs,  "Some  Kfotes.  TowVrd  a 
eory  of  the  Organization  of  Production,"  unpublished  manuscript,  1969.  He  also  Incfudes  a 
I  effecK  °of  "ch^X  ^  Weisbrod,  op  gt^eals  with  this  question,  focusing  attention  on 
.  effects  of  chartgTng  levels  of  income  in^opinction  with  copsumer  preferences  for  cdllec- 
e-type  goods  vis-a-vis  private-type  goods.* 

.  Diclcrnson,  op.  cit. 

.  In  practice,  this  distinction  is  blirVed,  since  many  nonproQt  organfzations  make  grants  ^o 
ler  organizations  withm  the  voluntary  sector  (for  example,  the  United  Way). ' 

L^ttwTn  q"*  r'"'"*  '^^"^  '^^^^2,  a  decade  earlier  thair.'our  work,  were 

)orted^.U,S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  "Treasury  Department  Report 
Private  ^Foundations"  (Washington,  D.C.:- Government  Printing  Office,  1265).  See  especially 
Dies  10  and  11.  •  .  »    f  k  / 

.  In  correspondence  (April  l,  1974)  with. a  representative  of  the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  U  S 
easury   we  were  informed  that  "the  total'of  1,313,848  (activity  code  lisUngs)  is  just  about 

mber  6S0j0Oft-as  the  total  number  of  organizations.  .  , 
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17.  The  IRS  is  in  the  process  of  computerizing  the  Form  990  returns,  ft  may  be  possible  be< 
long  to  obtai^  data  for  all  filers,  making  it  unnecessary  to  estimate  totals  from  a  sample,  as 
have  done. 

18,  Lauriis  R.  Christensen  and  Dale  W.  Jorgenson,  ''Measuring  the  Perfomiance  of  the'Prl^ 
Sector  of  the  U.S.  Economy,  1929.19d9;'  Social  Systems  Research  Institute  Paper  7306  (M 
son:  University  of  Wiscohsin,  Social  Systems  Research  Institute,  February  1973). 

19,  Our  estimation  method  is  described  in  Appendix  D.  In  contrast  to  our  systematic  sampi 
procedure,  the  Giving  USA  total  is  based,  on  a  survey  of  major  foundations.  Their  itiethod 
imputation  for  small  foundations'  grants  Is  not  specified  In  their  published  reports;  howevei 
appears^  from  the  langugage  used,  that  the  AAFRC  uses  some  undescrlbed  rules  of  thumb 
mtuition  to  make  its  estimates  of  total  foundation  activity  from  the  surveys  of  a  relatively  sr 
number  of  large  foundations:  ^  , 

A  year  ago,  grants  from"  foundations  were  estimated  for  1972  at  $2.2  billfon,  an  Increase 
of  7.3  percent  over  1971.  The  estimate  was  based  on  an  AAFRC  survey  of  31  leading 
foundations,  which  reported  an  increase  of  3,6  percent  in  grant  payments  for  1972  over 
1971  and  some  knowledge  of  greatly  increased  grants  to  be  reported  later  In  the  year  by 
one  foundation.  An  addlthnal  factor  taken  Into  account  was  the  increased  payQut  re- 
quirement under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

At  year»end,  AAFRC  did  a  second  survey  to  include  24  additional  foundations  with  their 
1971  and  1972  grant  payments;  it  was  found  that  when  the  toUls  were  added  to  the  31 
foundations  surveyed  earlipr,  the  55  foundations  all  together  had  made  grant  payments  of 
$715.6  million,  an  increase  of  14.1  percent  over  Jheir  1971  grant  payment  toUl  of 
.  $627.9  million.  This  represented  $87.7  millibh,  more  than  half  of  the  $150  million  added 
to  the  1971  figure  for  total  foundation  giving- too  large  a  share,  It fs  felt,  to  be  reallstlc^ 
Our  1972  estimate  .has  thus  been  changed  to  $2.36  billion,  up  $310  million  from  1971* 
These  55  foundations  surveyed,  then,  would  account  for  30,3  percent  of  total  foundation 
giving  in  1972.  (American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc.,  Giving  USA,  1973*) 

20.  A  1968  study  by  Ralph  Nelson  estimated  the  asset  holdings  of  5,454  foundations  to  be  i 
billion.  Sec  Ralph  S.  Ndson,  '^^stimates  of  Balance  Sheets  and  Income  Statements  of  Foun 
tions  and  Colleges  and  Universities," J[1968)  in  Raymond  W,  Goldsmith,  Institutional  Invest 
and  Corporate  Stocks:  A  Background  Study  (New  York:,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  ! 
search,  1973).  .  .  '        •       .  .  . 

21.  The  990-PF  returns  are  presently  more  accessible  through  the  availability  of  aperture  c2 
from  the  IRS  and  the  Foundation  Center.  Furthermore,  the  Fqundatlon*Center's  computer  1 
of  private* foundation  returr\5  will,  when  complete,  make  available  a  wide  variety  of  studies  tl 
^are  now  infeaslble.^  ^ 

{  '  .  ' 

22,  The  University  of  Michigan  Survey  Rcsear(Jh  Center  study  conducted  for  the  Filer  Comn 
sion  is  helpful.  See  James  A.  Mprgan,  Richard  F.  Dye,  and  Judith  H.  Hybels,  "Results  fromT 
Naiiqnal  Surveys  of  Philanthropic  Activity." 
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Foreword  - 


-One  of  the  initial  goair  of  |ha  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Publid 

tL!^LL°ir'"'^'^'*''  'i''--'^'''u  U"'^^'^  States  to  de\ermtoe^? 

l^hSr^r  'u''  "^^^  °^  organizations  in  that  sector.  ArfTSmediate 
ipoblem  !hat  early  became  apparent  to  the  Commission  was  that  only  a  very  small 

r^eTI^SsorgSSr  ''''''  to  the  activities  and  finances  of 

I  This  absence  'of  informatibn  prompted  a  ^search  study  specifically  designed  to 
obtain  general  information  on  the  financial' operations  of  religious  organizations. 
The  goals  of  this  study  were  very  fundamental.  A  principal  concern  was  to 
detfermine  the  relative  volume  of  financial  support  received  by  religious  oreaniza- 
tions  and  the  nonsacramental  expenditures  of  such  organizations.  In  addition 
information  on  the  allocation  of  nonsacramental  expenditures  was  sought  in  order 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  religious  institutions  overlapped  into  more  non- 
rehgious  fields  such  as  health,  education,  and  social  welfgre.  Rnalf,  th^°e  wl^  a 
need  to  gather  a  variety  Of  other  information  about  the.  religious  (immunity  that 
was  relevant  to  the  concerns  of  the  Commission.  Such  information  included  the 
extent  of  contributed  services  and  their  importance  to  the  religious  community  the 
use  of  appreciated,  property  for  gifts  to  religious  institutions,  and  the  extent  of 
I  international  activities  by  American  religious  organizations. 

r  J£?tl^il' f  °^  I?,'-?." '"^  information  needs,  the  Inteffaith  Research 

Cortimjttee  was  formed  in  1974  to  attempt  to  establish  a  comprehensive  data  base 
on  the  religious  community.  The  comrpittee  worked  on  a  voluntary  basis  through 
the  maK)r  religiqus  fajths  -  Jewish,  Catholic,  -Proteiftant,.  and  Mormon  -  in  order  to 
maintain  the  maximum^^redibility  for  itj^tudy.  Each  faith  was  asked  to  do  a  study 
within  prescribed"  guidelines, >  of  its  financial  activities.  These  individualized  studies 
were  then  ccfmbined  into  an  overall  report  which  was  prepared  by  representatives  of 
the  three  major  participating  faiths  (Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant).  All  of  the 
information  collected  was  gathered  under  the  general  guidelines  of  the  questionnaire 
[and  instructions  (see  'Appendix).  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to' derive  the 
necessary  information  while  maintarning  the  maximum  degree  of  uniformity  oossi 
within  the  study.  ».  =  7 


^        Summary  Report  (Chapter  I)  of  the  Interfaith  study  was  Written  by  S  Peter 
Goldberg  (Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  Inc.),  Douglas  W 
Johnson  (Office  of  Re^arch  and  Evalaation  and  Planning,  National  Council  of 
irZ^Tl'  '"^  n  fu"!,"  ^^nu    (United  States  Catholic  Conference).  The  report  on 
Protestent  and  Orthodox  Churches  (Chapter  II)  was  prepared  by  Douglas  Johnson, 
through  the  National  Council,  of  Churches.  The  United  States  Catholic  Conference 
anfl  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  submitted  the  report  on  Catholic 
Apncies;  Douglas  ^Johnson  prepared  the  report  on  Catholic  fishes  (Chapter  III) 
,The  reports  on  Jewish  Agencies  and  Jewish  Synagogues  (Chab#  IV)  were  prepared, 
respectively,  by  S^  P^ter  Goldberg,  through  the  (^uncih  of  fewish'Federations'and 
Welfare  Funds,  .«ic  and  Edward  Fingerhood,  through  the  Institute  for  Jewish 
Policy  Planning  and.  Research  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 
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The  Interfalth  Research  Committee  was  composed  of  JO  represent,atlves  of  thi 
major  religious  faiths  who  were  cho^'on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  represen 
their  faith  and  to  provide  the  necessai^lnput  to  the  study: 

Brother  Joseph  Berg         ^  .  ^ 

Assistont  Executive  Director 

NatioVial  Co.nference  of  Catholic  Charities^ 

Mr.  Philip  Bernstein  •  ^ 

-Executive  Vice  President 

Councfil  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  Inc^^ 

1 

Mr.  S.  Peter  Goldberg 
Assistant  Director 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  Inc. 

* 

Mr.  Thomas^Hlnton 

Executive  for  Finance  &  Administration 

United  States  Catholic  Conference  ; 

Dr.  Douglas  W.  Johnson 
Associate  fof^  Planning  &  Research 

.Office  of  Research,  Evaluation  and-PlannIng  / 
National  Councit  of  Churches  .  \ 

Dr.  Arleon  Kelley  '  ^^-^ 

^  Associate  Executive  Director 
Commission  on  Regional  and  Local  Ecumenism  /-  ' 

National  Council' of  Churches 

Dr.  J.  Allan  Ranck  ,  • 

Associated  General  Seaetary  for  Program  Planning  .  ...  -  ' 

National  Council  of  Churches  ^         .  % 

Mr.  Ira  Silverman 
Executive  Director 

Institute  for  Jewish  Policy  Planning  and- Research 

Mr.  John  H.  Vandenberg  •  " 

Assistant  to  Council  of  the  Twelve  •  ^ 

,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  , 
'  -  -  '    '  ~  -  ^  .  T^.^ 

Dr.  Alan  Waltz  ^  - 

Associated  General  Secretary 
*  The  United  Methodist  Church    .    »  '  - 

The  principal  fpnding  for  the  Interfaith  Research  Committee  was  prjovlded  by  the 
Pew  Memorial  Trust* of  Philadelphia.  The  Committee  is  grateful  for  the  financial 
backing  of  the  Pew  Memorial  Trust  and  the  general  backing  of  the  Commission  on 
Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs  which  made  this  ground-breaking  study 
possible.  Only  through  grants  such  as  these  can  new,  and  often  expensive,  projects 
of  value  to  the  Amerjp^iJ  pabiie^b^  undertaken.^ 

In  conducting  Ih^' research  for  this  sfud^^  humerdui^i^roblems  were  ejicountered. 
These  probleops^'aj^"^ noted  here  because  of  their  importance 'in  both  understanding, 
the  difficulty  of^  producing  the  report  and  anticipating  the' obstacles  that  may  be' 
encountered  by  anyone  who  attempts  a ^Imllar  project  in  the  futufe.,. 
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A.s  mentioned  earlier,  .the  most  crucial  problem  was  a  general  lack  of  information 

eHgious  organizations  are  exempted  from  almost  all  federal  and  state  reporting 
equirements  and  generally  do  not  keep  highly  accurate  records  of  their  financial 
ffairs.  Moreover,  the  accounting  systems  used  by  religious  organizations  vary 
reatly  and  attempting  to  derive  comparable  figures  from  the  varying  accounting 
oncepts  and  from  the  minimal  records  kept  is  extremely  difficult.  In  addition,  / 

any  religious  organisations  maintain  separate  funds  for  specific  projects,  and  it  is 
fte.r  difHcult.  if  not  impossible,  to  learn  about  all  of  the  separate  funds  under  the  ^' 
mbrella  of  a  given  church  or  synagogue. 

Two  otKer  problems  that  should  be  mentioned  are  those  of  definition  arfd 
ontidentiality.   There   exists  no  satisfactory  definition  of  religion  or  /engious 
rganization.  This,  coupled  with  the  great  overlap  in  charitable  activities  of  religious 
rganizations  and  those  of  other  private  organizations,  makes  it  extrerTieTy  difficult 
dejermme  the  proper  parameters  of  a  surv^^Df  .Feligious  organisations.  Second 

any  religious  organizations  vrew  their  fffiancfal  activities  as  being  confidential  (See 
he  note  preceedmg  the  "Report  .of  the  Church  of  )esus  QTirist  6f  Latter  Day 
aints  .)  Under  present  law,  this  is  the  right  of  any  religions  organization,  and  such 
ontidentiality  is  not  questioned  here^  .However,  in  an^  study  that  attempts  to 
ather  religious  financial  informatjed,"  it  should  be  realized  that  considerable 
mounts  of  information  will  simjjly^not  be  available. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoi^>oblems,  the  Interfaith  Research  Committee 
rough  a  sincere  and  coocferted  effort  by  its  members,  has  produced  a  study  that^ 
hould  be  regarded  as  tffe  most  thorough  work  in  thisTield  to  date.  The  committee 
iven  the  constraiQts^n  time,  organization,  and  finances,  is  to  be  commended  for 
roducij^  such. r  viable  report?  A  major  value  of  this  work  is  that  it  opens  the 
oor/for  fuhher.  investigation  of  an  area  that  has  never  before  been  fully  examined. 

Stuart^lVlr  Lewis 
Project  CdofTdma^or 

I  V  V/ 

;  SUMMARY  REPORT;  .  .      .  / 


Introduction 


In  authorizing  and  sponsoring  this  study,  the  Commission  on  Private  Efrihtnth ropy 
and  Public  Needs  sought  to  provide  current,  accurate  jriformation  on  £he  pattdrn  of 
ivjng  and  nonsacram^nUl  expfen'ditures  of  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States  and 

verify^  update,  correlate,  and  add  to  existing  data  on  religious  life.  Its  fidcus  was  / 
the  sources  of  income,   the  extent  of  nonsacramental  expendituresTand-Ih-e 
importance  of  contributed  services  for  the  nation's  three  major  faiths  -  Jewish, 
Catholic,  Protestant'^  .  ,      n  ^ 

An  area  of  particular  ii^^erest  was  the  sources  of  income  for  religious  bodies  It 
has  been  a  practice  of  government  to  allow  Hoc  deductions  for  contributions  to 
religious  bodies.  .While  the  records  of  nonprofit  agencies  and  institutions  other  than 
churches  have  been  available  to  make  gross  estimates  of  giving,  comparable  records 
for  religious  bodies  have  not.  One 'aim  pf  this  study  was  to  provide  as  much 
accurate  information  as  possible  from  congregations  to  add  to  the  data  available 
from  the  larger  religious  agencies  for  an  estimate  of  total  giving  by  individuals  and 
others  to^.such  institutions. 

A  second  area  of  interest  was  the  amount  of  money,  or  its  equivalent  in  services  ' 
provided  by  churches»*for  nonsacramental  activities.  By'this  is  meant  those  activities 
that  do  not  concentrate  on  spiritual  well-being,  education  in  the  f4ith,  or  worship. 
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The  underlying  concern  of  the  ComjnHSion  was  to  demonstrate  the  manner 
which  religious  institutions  contrib^ute  'humanitarian  services  through  their  progranr 
It  is  assumed  that  when  services  to  people  are  provi&ed  through  the  private  sectc 
the  burden  on  the  public  sector  is  thereby  lessened;  the  public  sector  isVelieved  * 
..  the  need  to  initiate^  new  programs  and  public  financial  resources  can  be  direct( 
tovi-ard  needs  presently  not  being  met 

The  study's  third  focus  was  on  contributed  services,  that  is,  services  performt 
by  individuals  for  religious  institutions.  In  religious  institutions  these  services  a 
crucial  not  only  for  the  continuance  of  the  organizations  but  also  for  servi( 
programming.  Rough  estimates  of  magnitude  were  used  to  show  the  importance  ( 
contributed  services  to  the  furtherance  of  humanitarian  programs  of  religioi 
institutions.  \  J 

Serveral  pieces  of  information  regarding  these  three  areas  of  concern  we 
available  prior  to  the  study.  These  ^re  utilized  and  are  noted  at  appropriate  poin 
in  the  report  The  data  availat^le,  however,  were  incomplete,  not;  readily  comparab 
for  the  three  major  faith  gpb'u^i.jind  thus  not  fully  adequate  for  the  purposes  ( 
this  study.  r  vJ^^i^JS'^- 

Information  ^o^^^e^p^rit  study  was  collected  through  special  fieldwoi 
projects  among  selel?fetJ*c6i1|regations  in  the  three  faiths.  Sampling  procedures  wei 
designed  to  reflect  a  cross .sect|on  of  the  various  types  ofcongfegations.  Lack  < 
timb  and  money  limited  comprehensiveness  of  the  field  projects,  but  basic  da 
were  collected.  ^'^^^^  .  .  , 

The  data  derived  from 'rfifrsurvey  of  local  congregations  were,  used  to  deveic 
projections  of  gross  estimates  of  income  and  nonsacramental  expenses  for  congreg 
tions  of  the  three  faiths:  Opportunity  for  error  is  generally  high  when  little 
known  about  the  population  being  sampled,  which  was  the  <^se  in  thif  study.  T^ 
determination  to  concentrate  the  sampte  of  congregations  in  10  metropolitan  are; 
wasjargely  based  on  art  earlier  'study  that  showed  regional  concentrations  ( 
ecclesiastical  offices.^  Comparisons  of. data  collected  from  local  cortgregations  ar 
existing  clata  were  made  where  possible, to  test  the  direction  and  magnitude,  of  th 
projections.  Corrections  in  the  projections  were  made  ^as  a  result  of  the! 
comparisons  and  other  knowledge  of  rel^ious  institutions.  '  -  * 

The  Commission's  desife  to;  provi^e&'an  adequate  base  for  projection  Kas  bee 
met;  even  with  the  problems  of  ^^ri^l  'and  limited  access  to  information,  a  dal 
base  has  been  established.  Jhe^ipM^^on^in  this  report,  provides-  the  Commissip 
and  the  nation  with  an  indrc^tic^^^'tne  importance  and  varjety  of  the  contribi 
tions  of  religious  instifutions  to  the  frnmamtarian  activities^of-nlatJonal  life. 

Diversity  in  the  Religious  ComniCi^^  ,         •  > 

The  Interfaith  Research  Committee,  established  by  thje  Commission  to, overs 
_^  and  conduct  the  study,  was  aware  oif  the^Sremendo'us  diversity  among,  as  well 
^  within,  ^e  three  major  faiths.  The  nature  of  religion  as  practiced,  in  a,free  socie 
carries  with  it  the  potential  for  fragmentation  of  existlft^  religious  institutjor 
Various  interpretations  of  religious  events,  traditions  o^religious  practices,  and  tl 
emotional  attachment  of  believers  to  certain  ideas  and  concepts  can,  individually  ( 
collectively,  promote  the  establishment ^f  new  groups  of  followers  either  within  < 
without  the  existing  institutions.  ^ 

The  Jewish  community,  the  most  ancient  of  the  religious  expressions  included 
this  study,  contains  three  significant  strafnds  which  reflect  different  interpr^tatioi 
of  doctrine  based  on  a  common  heritage.  Individual  synagogues  generally  ^attac 
themselves  to  dfie^f  the  three  strands-Orthodox,  Cpnservative,  or  Reform.  Th 
^  does  not  mean  that'  all  of  the  persons  in  each  synagogue  are  in  total  agreBmei 
*  about  the  detail?  of  each  .belief  oV  interpretation.  Neither-  does  it  assume  ft 
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Acceptance  of  all  the  beir^fs  and  practices  of  all  the  other 
iradition.  It  does  mean  that  there  is  an  allegiance  to  a  comm. 
traditions.  But  this  commonality  does  not  Inhibit; diversity, 

I  The  ProtestarfrcomjTi'unity  allov/s,  and  even  promotes,  the  free  expression  of 
hew  interpreutions  ofl^eljef  and  practice.  This  usually  results,  over  Ame  in  the 
bstabhshment,  of  nev/  religious  groups  either  v/ithin  existing  institutions  or  as 
teparate  mstitutions.  For  R-otesUnts,  personal  Interpretation  of  basic  \elief5  is 
generally  more  important  than  is  a  common  heritage,  '  \ 
I  The  Catholic  Church,  although  existing  as  a  single,  international  religlouXentity 
Jand  thus  not  manifesting  diversity  In  the  same  manner  as  Judaism  and  Prote 
■ism,  IS- particylarly  adQpt.  at  providing  for  pluralism  v/ithin  its  structures,  OrganVa 
^lonally,  this  is  reflected  in  ethnic  parishes,  religious  orders,  and  varied  dioces 
pmphases  within  the  Catholic  Church, 

The  diversity  in  the  religious  community  in  the  United  States  is  generally 
JacceptecJ  but  not  often  openly  recognized, '  Whtle  such  diversity  |s  often  a  positive 
Isocial  force,  it  makes  understanding  and  estimating  the  influence  of  relisious  bodies 
I  complex  task.  ^  ^Jr»  ^ 

In  seeking  to  develop  an  adequate  da^ase  for  projecting  the  financial  resburces 
■available  to  and  used  by  the  multiplicity  of  religious  institiTtions  in  the  nation,  the 
■Filer  Commission  took  a  large  step  in  assisting  the  public  to  comprehend  the  impact 
lot  rehgious  life,  belief,^ and  institutions  in  our  society. 


■Charity  and  Benevolence 

It  is  estimated  th^t  62.4  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  belongs 
Ito  a  religious  congregation."  Of  these  1 31  million  persons,  approximately  75  million 
nuT^^.^  J^^'sh,  anl  2  million  members  of 

IThe  CHUi-ch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter^Day  Saints  (usually  classified  .as  part  of  the 
IProtesUnt  faith).  Since  each  person  relates  to  a  local  institution,  the  focus  of  the 
jreligious  institution  is  always  local.  t  •  .  \ 

"  The-.three  ^mafor  faiths  teach  and  expect  that  a  religious  person  jjdll  help  others 
[through  voluntary  gifjs  and  services.  Although  the  methods  ofxollecting  money  and 
providing  services  vary  from  gr6up  to' group,  the  emphasis  on  charity  Is  commpn  to 
the  rwo^  communities.  While  the  Jewish  f^th's  three  major  strands  have 
doctrinal  differences,  these  differences  do  not  prevent  them  from  working  togetfter 
at  certaia  levels  with  regard  to  charitabte  activities,  domestic  and  international.  The 
Cathohc  Church,  organized  in  a  series  of  dioceses  presided  ^ver  by  bishops  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  autonomy,  structurally  overcomes  the  possibility  of  fragmenta- 
Ition  through  common  agencies  Jn  the  areas  of  education,  health,  and  social  welfare 
which  tie  together  in  a  larger  context  the"  Individual  emphasis  of  each  of  the 
dioceses.  The  Protestant  community,  composed  of  a  series  of  denominations  each 
with  Its  own  autonomous  structure  and  each  with  its  own  network  of  autonomous, 
local  church  bodies,  has  associations  and  procedures  whereby  even  the  .most 
•independent  local  church  canr  provide  money  for  domestic  and  international 
humanitarian  activities  throJgh  the  larger  church  group. 

Thu^  In -spite  of  the  differences  among  the  three  faiths  artd  the  diversity  within 
each  of  them,  there  is  a  common  concern  for  benevolence  that  unites,  albeit  in^'a* 
tentative  way^  the  d>erse  elements  within  the  religious  community. 


I 


Survey  Methodology 

The 'Primary  task  of  tf)e  Interfaith  Research  Committee,  working  closely  with  the 
staff,  of  the  Filer  Commission;  was  to  develop  a  survey  methodology  that  would 
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take  into  account  the  diversity  withirr  and  among  the  three  faiths  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  comparable  data.  Data  were  collected  for  the  year  1972,  the^period 
for  which  it^was  most  feasible  to  secure  complete  information. 

The  Interfaith  Committee  constructed  a  questionnaire  which  was  used  by  each  of 
the  faiths  in  its  data  collection  processes  (see  Appendix).  The  questionnaire  Included 
questions  about  activities  at  all  levels  ,of  the  institutions  (local,  regional,  and 
national),  as  well  as  those  of  related  agencies.  It  was  understood  that  the  data  collec- 
tion instrument  would  in  most  situations  require  a  recomputation  of  figures 
available  from  congregation  or  agency  records.  Experience  proved  this  tq  be  true. 
The  recomputation  was  morer  complete  in  some  cases,  especially  local  congregations, 
than  in  others. 

The  Catholic  data  collection  process  at  the  national  level  concentrated^on  four 
organizations.  The  Catholic  Hospital  Association,'  the  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  and  National  Conference^  of  Catholic  Bishops  (the  latter  two 
being  twin  organizations  sponsored  by  the  Cathalic  hierarchy).  These  agencies  deal 
with  organized  nonsecular  activities  of  the  church  and  do  not  reflect  the  income 
and  nonsacramental  activities  that  bccur  solely  in  local  parishes.  (This  information 
was  derived  from  the  survey  of  local  Catholic  parishes.) ' 

The  Protestant  report  is  based  on  data  secured  in  local  situations  and  verified  by 
other  sources  of  information.  Church-related  agencies,  such  as  regional  charitable 
organizations  and  homes  for  the  aged,  are  included  only  in  terms  of  Ujp  money  that 
flows  through  the  local  church  and  denominational  treasuries.  No  separate  sur/ey 
'  w^  made  of'such  related  agencies.  Other  figurjesJncluded  in  the  Protestant  study 
illustrate  the  extent  of  the  activities  of  church-related  agencies,  but  no  overall 
projections  are  made.  The  data  from  such  institutions  are  not  regularly  compiled  for 
,the  Protestants,  as  they  are  Vor  comparable  agencies  of  the  je\^^sh  and  Catholic 
faiths. 

The  Jewish  data  reflect  information  collected  through  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  as  well  as  a  special  study  of  congregations  conducted 
by  the  Synagogue  Council.  The  Council  on  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds 
prepares  annual  financial  and  service  reports  which  encompass  most  Jewish  non- 
sacramental activities,,  primarily  those  th^t  occur  outside-  the  synagogues.  The 
Synagogue  Council,  in  its  special,  study,  secured' information 'regarding  sources' oj 
^         income  and  nonsacramental  activities  at  the  synagogue  level. 

Projections  ^         *        ^  » 

The  projected  dollar  figures  c6ntained  in, this  report  tend  to  be  conservative,  for 
-four  reasons:  ^       .      .      .  ,  ^        ^  • 

Firsts  the  projections  reflect,  an  effort  to  show  the  tremendous  amounts  ol 
money  that  flow  through  religic«js  institutions  for  uses  that  are  considered  to  be 
outgrowths  of  personal  religious  commitment.  While  nriuch^of  the  money  taken  ir 
through  the  religioi/s  institution  is  used  by  the  institution  l^or  its  own  saefimental 
purposes,  such  as  worship  and  education  in  the  faith,  a  considerable  amount  is  used 
fo[  activities  that  in  the  secular  world^'^are  considered  to  be  humanitarian.  Defining 
what  is  4  nonsacramental  activity' and  then  determining  the  percentage  of  dollan 
spent  on  nonsacramental -activities  is  difficult: 

Second,  in  addition  to  structured  activities  for  which  dollar  amounts  could  bt 
computed,  c^iurch  leaders  provHd^counseling  and  other,  services  for  the  community. 
*  These  are  not  included  in  this  stuBy'^s-noi^sacramehtal  expenditures  since  churchej 
and  synagogues  expect  their  lexers  to  perform  suc\}  services  and  do  not  considei 
them  5io.n ecclesiastical  in  nature?  ^  \  / 
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«thl«  «  „""^'"  g^°"Ps  perform  services  that  may  be  considered  by 

o    he  LT^hTr'lfr '''^w"  "'^^^'"ental  or  as  an  expression 

M^cLd  lh^n.  J  ■  <:o'"m(tment  Interviewees  in  several  local  churches 

irtdicated  that  no  money  was  spent  for  nonsacramental  activities;  but  when  thev 
ZZZT^'f  V'^^'O^ered  that  many  of  these  church es^programs 

■Included  assistance  to  non-church  members  in  formj  such  as  drug  rehabi  ita  ion 
personal  groommg  and  job  interview  education,  personal  and  vocational  coins  ling 
fbr  .ndw.duals  and  families  of  minority  or  ethnic  groups.  Since  these  d?nom  na- 

oweefth^L^li  '°'.'T':'  ''''  '°     P-''y  humanSnt  nar  , 

however,  the  money  equivalents  were  not  treated  as  nonsacramental  in  the  reported 

« 

cwciJ"^l  to  the  conservative  projections  is  the  budgeting 

peS  proie  ts'i  Z'Zfr'  '^^^"g^^g^tions  money  received  of 

^tsil  thP  nn  m,i  ff     f  1^  semi-autonomous  agencies  or  groups  and  is  therefore 

hun^ed'^Zlnd  do£?  •  ""'"^  """'^  '"^^  ^'""""^  ^°  ' 

Most  of  the  religious  bodies  examined  in 'this  report  conduct  fund-raising 

e^resS  'Srf.Z"n^  'TT.  ''''''  '  ^^''^'^^  command  of 

laree  numh^r  nf  ^  conducted  at  the  local  level  tend  to  raise  small  amounts  from 
large  numbers  of  persons.  These  funds  flow  through  the  local  churches  or 
synagogues  for  various  charitable  activities.  Fund-raising  appeals  by  church-relatTd 
T^SdtlZ''\Tl''T''\''^''''  ^^'^  °"  larger^ifts.%he  motJvatSJ 
S<  dSct^int^  •  °"  humanitarianism,  includes 


Religious-Related  Agencies 


Financial  Receipts 


The  first  presentation  of  data  is  for  religious-related  agencies.  These  agencies 
thrn  ,r  ^'^^^"^P':^"  °f  ^«'ig'0"s  institutions  and  receive.substantialsuppo 

hrough  religious  channels.  Jewish  and  Catholic,  natfonal  agencies  regularly  rece^^e 
and  record  information  from  regional  and  locak'institutions  of  this  s6rt>  Pro  eStant 
figures  are  not  collected  at  the  national  level.  '  rrotestant 

r,tiLi?°1"-'"  '^^■''''J'  es'timated  $7.5  billion  was  received  by  Jewish  and 
Catliolic  rehgious-related  agencies  in -1S72.  Of  this, -70  percent  was  derived  frorn 
!?ftc'",  payments,  and  community  funds  and  1 2.5  ^^Fcei^tfrom' 

inJfvidual  Si  from,  indiv  duals.  Jewish  agencies  I  were  more  dependent  o^ 
ndividual  gifts  than  were  Catholic  agencies.  Individual  contributions  represent  a 

™n'tZ°r'°"  °'/^lr°"'^,  °'  ^'"'''''"i  ^^"^^'^  ^f'^"  °'  Catholic  agencies 
account  for  a  considerably  smaller  proportiof  of  income  than  in  Jewish  agencies 

The  individual  data  suggest  significant  differences  in  the  funding  systems  of 
religious-related  institutions  in  each  of  the  faiths.  The  sponso;ship  'of  many  . 
Protestant  service  institutions  has  in  recent  years  moved  outside  the  church  While - 
suth  institutions  receive  contributions  from  denomiriationjl  sources,  (he  bulk  of  the 
support  comes  from  service  fees,  government  or  community  grants,  and  individuals 
mu!t/mt  "il'  "'^"r"'^^  ^Sency  in  the  Protestant  Church  i  Ta  t 

^r/h  rt"  '^'^^  ^^i^^""  fr^-"  tfie  original  sponsoring 

church  body.  There  are,  however,  important  exceptions,  including  the  agencies  of 
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Financial  Receipts  oPReligious-Rdatwl  Agencies  for  the  Three  Faith  Groups,  1972* 
f    '  (in  milHons  of  dollars)  " 


Jewish* 
Projected  $ 

%  ' 

Catholic 
Projected  % 

b 

% 

Total^ 
'  Projected  % 

%-* 

Protestant^ 

Actual  %  % 

  1 

Individual  gifts 

$  554.« 

29.1% 

1  247.9 

4.4% 

1  802.7 

10.6% 

$  27.4 

11.0% 

Individual  bequests 

14.9 

0.8 

'  129.0 

2.3 

143.9 

l\9 

4.7 

1.9- 

Coiporsto  grants 

y 

^.4 

0.3 

14.4 

6.2 

* 

16.8 

(r.3. 

16.8 

0.2 

6.0 

'2.4 

Religious  institution 
jgrants" 

s  ' 

9.6 

679.3 

12.0 

679.3 

*-9.0  . 

V« 
5.3 

2.1/ 

Endowment  earnings 

0.5 

36.4 

0.6 

46.0 

0.6 

1.3; 

0.5 

Service  fees 

679.9 

35.7 

'  3*607.9 

63.9 

4,287.8 

56.8 

-181.5 

72. J 

Govenunent  payments 

549.4 

28.9 

395.7 

7.0 

945.1 

12.5 

O.lr 

0.0 

United  Way/ 
Community  Fund 

24.6 

1.? 

-  "  ,  40.7 

o.>^ 

65.3 

0.9 

17.9 

7.2 

Other 

70.6* 

3.7 

'     477*.  0--  • 

8.5 

547.6 

7,3 

5.4 

2.2 

TOTAL 

II, 903.8 

100.0% 

$5,645.1 

- 

IOO.O5& 

$7,548.9- 

100.09^ 

^$249.  & 

100.0% 

a.  Corporate  and  foundation  grant  figures  are  Incorporated  under  "Indivitjual  gifts. "  • 

b.  This  money/comes  froip  dioceses,  national  and  regional  sources*  and  parishes. 

c.  The  total  do*?^  includd  Protestant  figures.  It  is  likely  that  the  Protestant  figures  alone  would  exceed  the  totals 
given  here.  *  \,  ,  v    '  . 

d.  Date  from  6  regional  and  3  national  agencies.  Presented  for  illustrative  purposes  only;  not  included  in  total. 
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The  Jewish  Community  emphasizes  a  continuing  personal  commitment  to  service 
encies.  Fund  raising  In  the  Jewish  field,  as  noted  later  in  the  report,  is^  centered 
pon  Individual  gifts.  The  reliance  of  Jewish  agencies  upon  large  contrtbutlorrs  Is 
nderscored  in  the  data  reported  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
"aaa  Slightly  more  than  80  percent  of  all  contributions  were  for  more  than  ' 
,000,  and  the  top  10  percent  of  the  |^ers  contributed  86  percent  of  the  money 
corded  as  gifts.  There  Is  heavy  reliance  upon  gifts  of  property,  given  either 
irectly  9r  Indirectly  through  foundations.  The  kind  of  gift  recitved  varies  with  the 
pe  of  sert^lce  institution.  Service  fees  and  government  payments  were  very 
portant  for  health  service  agencies,  while  Individual  contributions  tended  to  be 
irected  toward  welfare  and  educational  prograrT)S. 
Catholic  service  agencies  receive  12  percent  of  their  income  either  directly  or 
directly  from  the  parish,  which  is  the  center  of  Catholic  life.  Another  8  percent  is 
enerated  through  bazaars,  bingo,  raffles,  and  the  like.  Catholic  agencies  rely  heavily 
n  service  fees,  which  account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  total  Income.  As  noted 
ibove,  individual  gifts  are  less  Important  than  In  either  Jewish  or  Protestant  service 
igencies.  As  with  the  Je^yish  agencies,  the  type  of  Institution  dictates  the  type  of 
upport  relied  upon  for  Income.  For  instance.  Catholic  elementary  education 
)rograrns*  are  heavily  dependent  upon  parish  subsidy,  while  universities  are  financed 
)rimaril/  through  fees  and-tuitlon.  Health  services  rely  on  service  fees,  government 
)ayments,  and  Individual  bequests.  Diocesan  charitable  agencies  depend  on  govern- 
nent  payments,  service  fees.  United  Fund,  and  special  gifts  and  endowments,  in 
iddition  to  contributions  from  all  members  of  the  dioceses.  In  all  cases,  the  parish 
:hurch  provides  money  to  the  agencies. 

The  various  dependencies  for  contributions  illustrate  the  differences  In  furi3ing 
yatterns  of  Jewfsli  and  Catholic  agencies.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Catholic  agencies 
^^l^r^  percent  of  the  individual  gifts  for  education  and  health  organizations  are 
1,000  or  more,  while  30  pe>cent  are  less  than  $500.  Catholic  educational  Institu- 
lons  -  including  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  -  report  that  the  top 
10  percent  of  the  givers  supply  only  15  percent  of  their  total  finaaefel  support.  In 
:Qjitrast,„J^jsh  agencies  rely  more  on  large  gifts  and,  accordingly,  asmaller  number 
>f  contribmorl  These  figures  reflect  two  differences  in  the  Catholic  and  Jewish 
•ehgious  communities:  ^First,''Catholics  In  ttie  United  States  are  eight  times  as 
lumerous  as  Jewish  adherents.  Second, 'and  more  fundamentally,  the  indiyiduaV 
giving  'through^  a  federated  stru^cture,  is  th«  locus  of  charitable  contributions  in 
ludaism,  while  the  parish,  in  conjunction  yvith  the  diocese,  Is  the  agent  for  charity 
n  Catholicism:  The  parish  encourages^  individuals  to  contribute  to  or  tsike  part  in 
fund-raising  events  which  allow  them  to  give  while  receiving  something  in  rectum*  In 
5nort,,;the  Institution  in  Catholicism  provides  a  social  context  for  giving,  white  in 
judaism  the  individual  is  asked  to  give  proportionate  to  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  - 
limorher*  .         '  ^ 

This  analysis  of  institutional  processes  reflects  only  one  aspect  of  giving.  As 
noted  elsewhere,  giving  in  both  Catholicism  and  Judaism  finds*its, roots  In  religious 
teachings;  the  motive  *  for  giving  ^^^emains  religiously  inspired, '  whatever  the 
mechanism. 


Nonsacramental  Expenditures^  ' 

The  programs  of  religious-related  agencies  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
nonsacrame^ntal  activities;  education,  social  welfare^  and  health  are  the  majpr  focus 
of  these  organizations.  The  data  in  Table  2  prqvide  the  composite  nonsacramental 
expense  figures  for  Catholic  and  Jewish  activities  and  illustrative  information  for  - 
Protestants.        t  .  *  ' 
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Nonsacramental  Expenditures  of  Religous-Related  Agencies,  the  Three  Faith  Groups,  1972 

(in  miilioniX)f  dollars) 


■    '  Jewish 

70 

Catholic 
rTojectea  $ 

% 

Total 
Projected  $ 

% 

Health 

$1,150.5 

71.8% 

$2,329.8 

43.  i% 

"$3,480^3 

50.3% 

Social  welfare 

363. G 

279.7 

5.:? 

t  643.3 

'  9.3 

Educatton  • 

65.9 

'  4.1 

•     2,646.0  , 

^49.7 

%  i  2,711.9 

39.2 

Community -wide 

15.3  * 

1.0 

53.9 

1.0 

j!"  69.^ 

1.0 

Publi.c  affairs 

.  ,*  5.0 

0.3 

9.3 

0.2 

ih,  nr?r3 

,  0.2 

Culture" 

'2.5 

0.1 

2.5 

0.0 

Environment 

0. 1 

0.0 

0.1 

'  2.6 

0.0 

Science  ' 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

Total 

$1,602.8 

100. 0% 

^  $1^21.4 

100.  0% 

$6,924.2 

100»^0% 

Illustrative  data  bijly;  not  included  m  total. 


Protestant 
Actual  $ 


$  31.2 
80.0 
^4.9 
17.8 
0.3 

13.6 
$187.8 


16.7% 

42.6 

23.9 

9 

0.1 


7.2 


100.0% 


1 
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Ti?  I''^5f  ^^'P^^y  (-^2  percent)  of  Jewish  nonsacramental  expenditures  is  m  the 
ealth  field!  Social  welfare  accounts  for  23  percent  pf  expenditures,  and  most  of 
he  remaining  goes  to  education  (4  percent).    '  | 

The  Catholic  Church  has  long  been  noted  for  its  scjhools  and  hospitals.  The  data 
n  Table  Z  reveal  that  these  are  indeed  the  primary  recipients  of  institutional 
onies;  about  50  percent  6f  the  Catholic  expenditui;es  are  for  education  and  44 
ercent  are  for  health.  Included  in  these  figures  arer  the  services  of  religious  leaders 
Broihers,  Sisters,  priests)  who  serve  as  educators,  administrators,  nurses,  and  in 
ther  capacities  in  education  and  health  programs.  Social  welfare  activities  are 
onducted  less  frequently  by  Catholic  agencies  than  by  Jewish  agencies. 

Contributed  services  are  quite  important  for  both  Catholic  and  Jewish  agencies.- 
olunteers  perform  a  variety  of  services,  from  being  members  of  boards  and 
gencies  to  assisting  in  hospitals  and  educational  institutions. 

The  illustrative  Protestant  data  suggest  the  importance  of  social  welfare  activities 
mong  these  agencies  (43  percent  of  total  nonsacramental  expenditures  are  used  for 
penditures  '  ^"'^  '^"'^'^  ^'^^"""^       ^^'^  next  largest  percentages  of 

Jewish  agencies  transmitted  $313  million  overseas  (including  $270  million  for 
elfare  and  education  and  $40  million  for  health).  Catholic  agencies  transmitted 
Z^.b  million  overseas.  National  Protestant  denominations  sent  an  estimated  $24  5 
illion  overseas,  much  of  which  went  for  education  and  social  welfare. 

Congregations  and  Denominations  '  '  * 

The  local  diurch  or  synagogue  represents  a' congregation  which  performs  at  least 
me  sacramental  services.  The  distinction  between  a  religious  institution  and  a  ' 
e^igious-related  institution  is  that  the  latter  is  considered  to  be  a  service  outreach 
gency  of  the  formeif^  ■  "  

In  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  dommunities,  the  local  congregation  is  related  to 
ational(dendm  I  nation)  agencies  and  -regional  (dioceses)  agencies,  which  Jberform 
ervices  for  the  Congregation.-  These  servic65ti«ta2e  providing  religious  education 
aterials, -educatton  for  the  ministry,  promdtion  materials,  training  events  for  laity 
nd  serving  as  a' conduit  for  funds  and  personnel  for  internatioTial  activities.  The 
enominations  and  dioceses  also  handle  contributions  frckn  local  churches  and 
arishes  to  the  various  religious-related  agencies.  (The  magnitude  of  such  contribu- 
tions m  the  Catholic  community  can  be  estimated  by  examining  the  data  on 
religious  agencies  presented  mChapterilll.  The  extent  of  this  support  in  the 
Protestant  community  is  not  reported  on  here.) 

FinanciaTReceipts  ^ 

Procedures  for  funding  local  parish/congregation  are  somewhat  different  in 
each  ot  the  three  faiths.  Thejnain  source  of  incorpe  for  ail  faiths  is  individual  gifts , 
whether  m  the  form  of  asses^naeots,  pledges,  or  free-wilf^  offerings.  In  -1972,  $114 
billion  in  individual  gjfts  wd  $236  million  Jri  bequests  was  Collected  by  the 
churches  and  synagogue^ 'covered'  in  this  report  (see  Table  3).  Endowment^earnings 
accounted  for  slightly  morenhan  .$400  million,  while  "other"  funds  (from  bai:aars 
dinners,  sales,  use  of  reserves,  bingo,  and  so  forth)  came  to  $421  million.  Relatively 
small  amounts  of  the  income  of  local  congregations  came  from  corporate  or 
foundation  grants  or  from  the  United  Way/Community  Fund  channel. 

The  financial  data  for  all  three  faiths  indicate  a  dependence  at  the  local  level 
upon  the  commitment' and  support  of  ^he  individual  church  member.  The  strong 
reliance  upon  individual  givers  is  evidenced  in  the  size  of  the  annual  contributions  tn 
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Tabi«  3 

Projected  Income  for  Congregation^(and  Denominations) 
for  the  Three  Faith  Groups,  1972^  ] 
(in  millions  of  dollars)  ^ 


Catholic 

Jewish 

Protestant 

Total  ' 

Percent 

Individual  gifts 

J  $2,455.5 

$180.9 

$8,754.4  ^ 

$11,390.8 

91.2% 

Individual  bequests 

36.6 

199.5 

236.1 

Corporate/  ^^t^ 
Foundation  gifts 

38.6 

38.6 

0.3 

Endowment 
earnings 

^  25.3 

378.4 

403.7 

3.2 

United  Way/  ' 
Community  Fund 

2.8 

•  1.7 

,  4.5 

0.0 

Other  ^ 

281.3 

15.9 

123;  6 

420.8 

3.4 

Total 

$2,801.5 

$196.8 

$9,496.2 

$12,494.5 

100.0%, 

a.    Based  on  detailed  reports;  does  not  include  service  fees  or  government 
.  payments.  ^  i 

relation  to  other  sources  of  support.  The  data  in  Table  4  show  that  the  bulk  o 
giving  in  each  of  the  faiths  comes  from  persons  who  contribute  less  than  $iSOO  pe 
year.  The  Protestants  are  more  heavily  dependent  on  large  individual  contributio/i 
than  either  the  Catholics  or  Jewish.  This  may  be  due  to  the  emphasis  by  Protestant 
in  stewardship  training  and  fund-raising  techniques. 

Size  of  Gifts  from  Individuals,  by  the  Three  Faith  Groups,  1972  . 


Size  of  Gift 

Catholic 

J^ish 

,  Prot«8tant 

JLess  than  $500 

90.1% 

80% 

62% 

$500-1»000 

8.0 

15 

22 

Over  $1,000 

*  1.9 

5 

16 

Percent  of  Total  Financial  Support  Provided  by  the  Top  20^ 
'    I         ^  *  ^and  10%  of  Giveril,^  by  the  Three  Faith  Grou^tf.  1972)  ^ 

Catholic  '  Jewish  ^  Protestant  v 

Top  20%  of  givers  459t  50%*  52% 

Top  10%'of  givers  ^       24  25  32 

The  percentage  of  total  income  given  by  the  top  20  percent  and  top  10  percent 
of  givers  is  also  shown  in  Table  4.  In  each  of  the  three  faiths  approximately  5{ 
percent -df  the  income  at  the  congregational  level  comes  from  the  top  20  percent  oi 
the  givers^  and  about  25  percent  of  the  income  is  provided  by  the  top  10  percent 

Nonsacramental  Expenditures  ,  • 

Nonsacramental  expenditures  reported  for  the  congregations  and  denomination: 
O  jtaled  $2.2  billion  in  1972  (see  Table  5).  Education  represented  the  largesl  singli 
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ercentage  of  those  expenditures,  37.6  percent  or  $838  million.  The  Protestant 
tontributions  to  church-related  educational  institutions  and  the  expenditures  for 
lewish  day  schools  are  both  included  in  these  data  and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
parish  and  denominational  educational  expenses  for  these  faiths.  (In  both  cases,  the 
llow  of  money  to  educational  institutions  is  from  members  of  local  congregations.) 
rhese  figures  do  not  include  the  significant  amount  of  educational  expenditures  of 
l-rotestent  church- related  institutions  at  the  regional  and  national  level. 

Tables 

Projected  Nonsacramental  Expenditures  for  CongregaUons 
^  •  (and  Denominations)  for  the  Three  Faith  Gjpups,  1972 

(in  miUions  of  dollars) 


Catholic 

Jewish 

Protestant 

Total 

Percent 

Health 

$  14.2 

$  - 

f  281.7 

$  295.9 

13.3% 

Social  welfare 

147.1  " 

8., 4 

308.6 

464.1 

20.8 

Education* 

37.8 

150.6 

649.6 

.  838.0 

37.6  1 

^Communitywtde 

87.4 

413.6 

501.0 

22.5/ 

Public  affairs 

6.8 

59.3 

G6.1 

Culture 

14.6 

44.5 

59.1 

2.6 

Environment/ 

conservation 

1.9 

i.r 

3.6 

0.2 

Science 

0.  1 

0.1 

0.0 

Total 

$309.  tT 

$159.0 

$1,759.  1 

$2,227.9 

« 

•  99.9% 

Excludes  Catholic  educafonal  system;  rncludes  ^w.sh  Synagogue  schools. 


■  t?^  o^^Q    ■Ir'''  \'  Protestant  denominations  and  congregations 

.otaled  $295.9  mi  lion.  Representative  health  activities  are  mental  health  counseling, 
issisting  individuals  with  medical  expenses,  baby  health  clinic,,  cjay  care  facilitiel 
'arious  types  of  medical  testing,„and  blood  drives.  (The  kinds  of  health  activities  ii^ 
lacn  ot  the  faiths  are  described  in  subsequent  portions  of  the  report.) 

in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  which  accounted  for  $464  million  of  expenditures 
'outh  programs  are  very  important  Other  typical  social  welfare  programs  are 
;ontributions  to  homes  for  the  aging,  counseling  service^  assistance  to  help  children 
•ay  fof  school  lunches,  hot-meal  programs  for  shuS-ins  and  the  elderly,  emergency 
lousing  and  clothing  assistance,  assistance  to  alcoholics,  and  drug  programs. 

Expenditures  for  communitywide  activities  amounted  to  $501  million  These 
ctivittes  usually  involvfe  -the  use  of  church  facilities  as  meeting  places  for 
community  groups  and  wganizations.  Scouting  jjrograms,  job  location  programs  for 
minorities,  and  information  and  referral  services  concerning  jobs  and  legal  help  are 
other  examples  of  feommunitywide  activities  of  local  congregations. 

Public  affairs  expenditures,  totaling  $66.1,  arelusually  for  radio  programming, and 
lewsletters.  Synagogues  sponsor,  lecture  series  of  interest  to  the  general  community 
In  most  local  situations,  contributions  of  money  or  leadership  are  provided  to  civil 
■ights  groups,  interracial  councils,  pr  -other  special  interest  groups  that  the  church 
determines  it  should  support. 

Cultural  activities  expenditures  of  $59.1  million  involve  mostly  the  use  of  space 
and  facilities  by  cultural  groups  in  the  community.  Congregations  also  sponsor  tours 
ahd  organizations  in  music,  drama,  and  art.  Environment  and  conservation  activities, 
with  pvnpnditures  of  $3.6  million,  include  community  clean-up  campaigns,  recycline 
*""igj^^-a  sponsorship  of  environn^i^ljroups.  .       '  " 


Contributed  Services 


In  ^he  three  faiths  contributed  services*  are  essential  forjhe  ojigojng  work  of  th 
congregations  in  each  of  the  nonsacramental  program  areas.  M^^Ji^the  congrega 
tions  have  limited  paid  ^taff,  and  volunteers  constitut/ the  major  p^S^^fl^ijjLe  ' 
ship  for  all  activities,  .  '  ^' 


Composite  Report 


Financial  Receipts 


,  The  total  receipts  for  the  three  faith  groups  as  projeCXions  and  a^  actual  dollar 
(actual,  non-projected  dollars  are  given  only  for  Protestant  church-related  agencies 
come  to  $19.7  biilioa^  Excluding  service  fees,  federal  government  payments,  an( 
United  Way  or  Community  Funds,  which  represent  charitable  and  not  hecessarih 
religious  giving,  the  total  is  $14.1  billion.  (See  Table  6.) 

■      "        Table  6  * 

Total  Receipts  for  the  Three  Faith  Groups,  1972^ 
(in  miUipns  of  dollars) 


Catholicur 

— I— r 

Jewish 

Protestant 

• 

Total  ' 

Pe^e^ 

[ndividuU  gifts 

$2,703.'^ 

$735.  7** 

$8,  754.4^ 

$12,193.5 

Individual 
bequests 

1*65. 6 

14.9  - 

199.  5 

380.0 

2.7 

Corporate  .ind 
foundation 
grants 

31.2 

7 

38. b 

69.8 

0.5 

Endowment  • 
earnings 

61.7 

9.6 

378.4 

449.7 

3.2 

other  ' 

.  758. 3 

86.  J5 

.  ,    123.0  , 

908.4 

6.9 

Total 

$3,  720.2 

$846.7 

$9,494.5 

$14,061.4 

100.0% 

a.  Excludes  service  fees,  United  Way/Community  Funds,  government 
payments. 

b.  Includes  corporate  and  foundation  grants.   «  « 

Thii  total  figure  does  not  include  a  fair  estimate  of  Protestant  churcH-relatei 
agencies  but  does  represent  money  channeled  to  tKose  agencies  through  th 
denominations.  Neither  does  the  total  represent  religious-institution  grants  for  piu-isl 
subsidies  because  this  money  tends  to  be  cycled  within  the  system  rather  tha 
.originating  from  a  source  outside  the  church  structure. 

From  Table  6  it  is  se^n  that  87  percent  of  the  total  .$14.1  billion  jn  income  fo 
the  three  faiths  came  ^  from  individual  gifts.  Other  fources,  incli/ding  indirec 
contributions  through^  fund-raising  activities  of  the  local  congregations  or  mone 
drawn  from  reserves,  represented  7  percent  of  total  income.  Individuarbequests  an 
endowment  earnings  together  represented  6  percent  of  total  receipts.  While  corpori 
tlon  and  foundation  grants  co^nstituted  abfeut.5  percent 

Gii^i'ng  US.A.,  published  annually  by  the  American  Association  of  Fund-Raisin 
Counsel,  estimated  a  total  of  $9.44  billion  in  contributions  to  religious  institution 
tn  1972  compared  with,  this  Study's  projection  of  $14.1  billion.  A  primary,  reaso 
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hW  LriS^ST  ^hP  H-f^'"^""  f'''  ^"^^^'^  ^^^"^  P^^'^hes  or  congregations 
ft  7         -^^^  difference  between  the  Gmng  U.S. A.  estimate  and  our 

Itimate  is  reduced  to  approximately  $1.9  billion.  ■         "iimaie  ana  our 

I  When  one  begins  to  examine  the  total  religious  community  as  defined  hv  th^ 

VZl^TT''-  ''P'^''      substantTally  diffte^Tom-^hose 

lesented  elsewhere.  A  part  of  this  is  obviously'  due  to  definifion:^  of  ?he 
Ihgious^related  mstitutions  reported  6n  in  this  study  would  iM^  trea til n  S^er 
ludies  as  health,  welfare,  and  educational  institutions  • 


lonsacramental  Expenditures 


The  total  nonsacramental  expenditures  for  religious-related  agencies,  congreja- 
?ns,  and  denommat.ons  .n  all  three  faiths  is  $9.3  billion.  (See  Table  7  )  The  bulk 
these^expenduures,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  is  made  though  religiius^^-elal'eS 


Table  7 


Total  Nonsacramental  Expenditures  for  the  Three  Faith  Groups,  1972 


t 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

Catholic 

.  jT&wish 

Protestant^ 

Total 

Percent 

Health 

$2,344.0 

$1. 150.5 

'    $  312.9 

$3,807.4 

40.  S%' 

Social  welfare 

426.8 

372.0 

388.6 

1,187.4 

12.7 

Education 

2.683. d  ' 

216.5 

694.5 

3,  594. '8 

j  38.5 
6.3 

Communitywide 
activities 

141.3 

15.3 

« 

431.4 

588.  0 

Public  affairs 

li.i 

o.O 

59.6 

80.  7 

0'.9 

Culture 

14.6 

2.5 

44.5 

61.6 

0.6 

Environment/ 

'  conservation 

2.0 

15.3 

17.3 

0.2 

Science 

2.6 

0.1 

2.  7 

'o^o 

Total 

*'$5.631.2 

$1,761.8 

$1,946*9 

$9,339.9 

ioo.  0% 

a..  GMprally^  underest.matea  expenditures  of  churah-related  mst.tut.ons. 

The  two  main   categories  of  non/^amenTal  expenditures  are  health"  and  " 
J^catjori  In  both  of  these  areas,  thyCatholic  Church'|penclf  far  more  than  te 
her  nstitutions,  denominations,  an/congregations  repohed  on  in  this  studj  The 
rotestant  community  spends  |  relatively  large  proportion  of  £  mone/on 
)mmunitywrde  activities  (an  area  second  only  tq  edupatbn)  ^  / 

The  data  m  the  report  sugg^  that  the  religious  institution,  through  contritJu^ 
'«3dership,-a|fccommunity  use  of  facilities  provides  tcoWdS 
':sSe"ulTsSer°"'        "^^^'""^'^  fcs^ch^^charitable'expeS- 

,  iL^rpl^^  pressed  that  the  terms  "sacramental'^and  "nqnsacramental"  are  used 
this  repo  t  to  describe  certain  types  of  charitable  giving  and  expenditures  Many  " 
lii'c''."^""  f  ^''^      nonsacramental  are  actually  engS  n  by  the 

>j.g.9u>  leaders.  .In  addition,  in  .the  Catholic  cpmmunity^rionsacramental  activitieJ 

.^EMC     .  '452         \  ^ 


^^0       -  .  .  ^ 

are  often  .conducted  through  religious  apostolateVespecially  by  religioii-eJfSePs 
Catbolic  men  and  women. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  amount  of  money  contributed  to  religious *instit 
tions  and  given  'back  in  service  to  the  community  is  especially  significant  wh( 
weighed  against  what,  these  or  simHaf  services  would  cost  if  supplied  by  governme 
or  iwivate  non-religious  institutions.  ^ 

/^n?  It 

REPORT  ON  PROTESTANT  AND  ORTHODOX  CHURCHES 

Sunfcary  if  Findings 

The  projected  income  for  Protest^trtrtd  Orthodox  communions  and  major 
and  city  councils  of  churcljes^in  1972  was  $9.49  billion. 

'     Projected  ( No ndupli eating)  Income, 
.   For  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Communions,  1972 

"       *         Local  churches        •  ^         "^'^SX  $9,380,662,181 

Regional  denominational  bodies       ^  39.736.795 

'    Major  state  •and  city  Councils  of  Churches  5.443.200 

National  denominational  bodies        *  70.472.270 

^  •  $9,496,314,446 

The  projected  nonsacramental  expenditures  for  the  Protestant  and  Orthodc 
communions  and,  major  state  and  city  CouncjJ|s  of  Churches  in  1972  was 
billion,  or  19  percent  of  total  income. 

Projected  Nonsacramental  Expenditures  r 
For  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Communions.  1972 
»  *  ^ 

lineal  churches  '  $1,513,632,910 

•    Re|ional  denominational  bodies  49,990.8o4 

^ajor  state  and  city  Councils  of  Churches  ^  4,737,600 

National  denominational  bodies  ,  19tf.  823. 588  • 

$1.759.i8^902 

Most  of  the  overseas-designated  funds  in  Prot'estant  and  Orthodox  communion? 
channeled  through  nit>onal  agencies.  For  1972  these  funds^are  projected  at  $4S 
million  or  approximately  7  percent  of  the  national  denominational  income  {i 
Table  14).  '       , .  '  ,    '  ^. 

Education  (36.6  percent)  is  the  largest  recipient  of  nonsacramental  fundii 
'  followed  by  community  activities  (23.7  percent),  social  v/elfare  (17.4  percent),  a 
health  (16.5  percent).       ^  '       '  .    •   ,  j  ^  . 

Church-related  institution^  at -'the  regional  level,  which  are  not  included  in  1 
projected  data  because  most  of  their  income  is  from  service  fees  or  governmi 
grants,  conxiupt.most  of  their  activities' in  the  areas  of  social  welfare  and  confmun 
activities.      .   '  *  ,    ,  u 

There  is  a  division  of  labor  or  interest  anwng  the  various  levels  of  the  cnur 
"  Chur,ch^relateci  institutions  and  wjumenical  bodies  in  general  are  conduits^ 
programs  that  can  best  be  done  across  communion  lines.  Denominational  bod 
continue  to  fund  activities  akin  to  their  historical  emphases  of  education  2 
community  involvement  -  o 


General  Description  of  the  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  Communions 


It  IS  estimated  that  there  are  between  200  and  250  denominations  or  clusterings 
of  congregations  in  the  United  States.  The  Handbook  of  Denominations  in  the 
United  States ,{\910,  5th  edition)  describes  approximately  225  of  these  groups.  Of 
that  number,  10  are  Roman  jCatholic  and  other  Catholic  bhiirghes;  3  represent 
branches  of  Judaism;  1  is  Buddhist,  and  1  is  Moslem^.  The  remainder  (approximately 
210)  are  Protestant  and'Qrthojclox  denomination^  ,  ^ 

The  National  Council  of  Churches'  Yearbodk  of  American  and  Canadian 
Charches  (1974)  reports  statistics  for  211  Protestant  and  Orthodox  bodies  in  the 
United  States.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat.ter  Day  5aints  or  the  Mormons, 
Which  IS  indCJdtfd  if*  th^:>ProJp^t  bodies^  Is  ti^rf^separately  heF€  in  Chapter  V 
Of  the  remaining  210  Protest^  ^V^^mbgfif&^dks,  18  are  fern  or  Ortho- 
dox churches.  ,       ,  '"^M^ 

A  predominant  characteristic  of  this  group^2f  6  denominations  is  its  diversity. 
The  denominations  vary  greatly  in  size  and  in  sgbpe  (from  local  to  national  orienta- 
tion); tpeir  forms  of  worship  range  from  Hturgic^tcvery  free. 

DivejisiiMf^  size  is  well  illustrated  within  the  Orthodox  communions,  which  range 
frj>*»rthe  Eastern  Orthodox  Catholic  Church,  witti^65  members  l|  2  congregations, 
to  the  Gree(^  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  ?a&d"^Soy*h  AmericI,  with  a  total  of 
J,950,000  members  in  5Q2,churches.  The  Protestah.t4en6minatfoTrs>ange  in  size  from 
the  ChurxJh  of  Daniel's  Band,  with  20^  members  and^  congregations,  to  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention^ith  1 2,.065,333ftjmbers  and  34,512  congregations. 

For  purposes  of^  analysis,'  the  2!0  denominations  can  >be  grouped  in  five 
categories:  ^  -  '        ,     ^  . 

1.  Orthodox  Communions.  The  Orthodox  churches  share  a  common  heritage 
dating  j)ack  to  1054  when  a  split  developed  between  the  Pope  of  the  Western 
Church*  aTRome  and  the  Patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Church  at  Constantinope.  The 
Eastern  Church  developed  through  various  national  heritages  its  own.fgrms  6f 
liturgies  and  observances  which  ,are  largely  shared  by  air  Orthodox  churches.  Major 
differences  appear  irt language  and  locus  of  the  heads  of  the  churches. 

The  10  Orthodox 'communions  in  the  United  States  account  for  approximately 
1,500  congregatioi*  with  a  total  membership  of  3,740,000.  This  membership 
represents  approxirhatejy  5  percent  of  the  total  reported  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
membership  irf  thdKJnited  States  in  1971 

The  xhiirch  polity  in  the  Orthodox  churches  is  episcopal  and  hierarchical,  with 
the  ultimate* authority  placed,  in  the 'head  of  the  church.  There  js  little  congrega- 
tional autonomy  In  terms  d|.  church  polity,  worship^  and*many  other  activities. 
Fjn^ces,  however,  are^generally  focused  at  the  local  level  with  benevolence 
aCfivities  centering 0^  m^^ri^of  the  congregation. 

''^  ^  ^  '  * 

2.  Larger  Protesta/it^0nominat/ons,  The  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian 
Charches  compiled  1972  financial  and  membership  statistics  fbr  39  of  these 
derwminations.  Their  membership  >vas  approxmiately,  42.8  million  in  116,000 
congregations.  This  group  of  dejiominations  contains  what  might  be  described  as  the 
"main-line"  denominations.  Although  they  vary  in  polity  apd  theology,  diey  ^ 
represent  the  larger,  more  familiar  church  groups  in  the  nation  and, tend  to  be 
national  in  scope.       -  '  ^ 

In  1975,  the  two  largest  of  these  denominations  were  the  Southern  baptist 
^Convention  and  The  United  Methodist  Church,  with .12,065,000  and  10,334,000 
members,  respectively.  These  two  denominations  alone  account  for  over  one-half  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  39  denominations.  The  next  largest  communions  are 
the  Episcopal  Church,  with  3.2  million  members;  the  LiAheran  Church^in  America, 
wi  "  \)  1lion  members;  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,,  with  2.9 
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million  members,  The  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod,  with  2,8  million  m'embers 
and  the  American  Lutheran' Church,  with  2,5  million  members.  Only  four  other 
denominations  -  the»  American  Baptist  churches,  the  Assembly  of  *God,  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  -  reporl 
more  than  1  million  members  each.  The  39  denominations  in  this  group  accountec 
for  63  percent  of  all  of  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  mem'bers  reported  in  1972. 

The  polity  of  th«se  groups  ranges  from  an  episcopal  form  of  governnient  tc 
completely  autonomous  congregations.  The  national  organizations  vary  in  structure^ 
from  being  closely  interconnected  at  the  national,  regional,  and  local  level  to  beinj 
an  association  of  autonomous  churches  that  share  in  "joint  activities  at  the  descretior 
of  the  individual  congregations.  In  each  case,  there  are  Offices  ar;d  bureaus  at  tht 
national  level  which  channel  money 'to  various  social,  economic,  and  spicitual 
activities  at  the  national  and  international  levels, 

3.  Black  Protestants.  The  10  nnajor  Black  denominations  for  which  membership 
statistics  were  reported  had  an  estimated  13  million  members' in  54,000  congrega 
tions  in  1972,  This  represents  approximately  19  percent  of  the  Protestant  anc 
Orfhodox  membership,  , 

The  Black  denominations*"  have  essentially  two  kinds  of  polity:  Three  of  the 
major  communions  are  Methodist  in  background  and  polity  and  have  an  episcopa 
form  of  government;  the  remainder  are  Baptist  in  theology  and  polity  and  i 
congregational  form  of  government,  fn  most  of  these  denominations,  the  nationa 
offices  are  small  and  much  of  the  work  is  handled  through  t]ie  auspices  of  regiona 
bishops.  Education  and  foreign  missions  are  most  often  the  strongest  nationa 
^  agencies  in  the  Black  communions.  «   «  , 

In  the  present  study,  judgments  concerning  this  group  of  denomination^  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  derived  from  other  sources,  glack  communions  dc 
not  regularly  report  data,  particularly  on  finances,  and  did  not  respond  to  thi: 
studys'  inquiries. 

4.  Protestant  Associations.  These  churches  have  joined  together  in  a  loose 
association  for  very  limited  purposes.  They  do  not  have  a  strong  national  or  regiona 
organization  and  are,  congregational  In  government.  Several  Jarge  associations  an 
illustrative  of  this  category  of^  denominations.  The  Yearbook  of  American  anc 
Canadian  Churches  reported  that  there  are  apprpximately  lo,000  Churches  ol 
Christ,  with  a  c(jmbined  membership  of  2,400,000.  Other  similar  organizations  are 
the.  Conservative  Baptist  Association,*  with  a  reported  membership  of  300,000  ir 
1,127  congregations,  and  the  Freewill  Baptists,  with  a  reported  200,000  members  ir 
2^200  churches,  ^ 

These  groups,  by  their  very  nature,  do  not  desire  or  develop  strong  organizationa 
entities  beyond  the  local  sr  congregational  level."  Some  do  not  keep  Any  type  o 
membership  record.  They  tend  not  to  Jnave  little,  if  any,  nation^il  staff  and  ofter 
channel  their  missionary  activities  throu^  existing  cooperative  groups  or  missionary 
organizations  Nvhich  are  not  directly  related  to  a  denomination.  It  is  estimated  tha 
churches  in  these  kinds  of  loose  associations  account  for  approximately  8  to  i 
percent  of , the  total  Pro|estant  and  Orthodox  membership. 

5.  Small  Protestant  Denominations  and  Sects,  The  fifth  grouping  consjsts  of  th( 
smaller  sect  churches  and  unaffiliated,  Protestant-type  congregations.  There  is  ar 
association  of  Independent  fuhdamentat  churches  which  reports  600  congregation: 
with  about  78,000  members,  but  most  of  the  other  groups  are  very  small  and  vary 
widely  in  theology  and  governmental  form.  In  some.4here  is  a  high  degree  of  loca 
central  authority  over  the  congregations,  while  in  others  the  congregations  ar^ 
almost  completely  autonomous  and  independent.  It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
3.5  to  4.5.  nyllion  persons,  or  5  to  6  percent  of  the  Protestant  and  Orthodo> 

O    pulation,  belong  to  churches  of  these  small  denominational  groups. 
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There  are,  in  addition,  many  small  Autonomous  congregatiojis,  particularly  in 
urban  communities.  Man/ of  these. are  ''store-fcont"  or  '^splinter"  congregations 
estabhslied  by  an  mdivldual  jninister.  There  are  no  reliable  figures  or>  the  number  of 
persons  related  to  these  congregations,  (membership  tends  to  be  limited  and 
tran^sient),  although  a  reasonable  estimate  would  be  about  750  OOCy  or  the 
equivalent  of  1  percent  of  the  reported  Protestant  and  Orthodox  memberihip  in  the 
United  States.  *  ^  ^ 

.  It  is  readily  apparent  from  the  above  that  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  size 
polity,  doctrine,  cohesiveness,  and  organizational  development  in  the  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  denominations.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
congregations  apd  membership  are  related  to  the  larger  bodies  which  report  with 
some  regularity  throug^h  chaijpels  provided  by  the  National  Council  of  Churj:hes 
These  data,  as  well  as  data  collected  for  this  project,  ^serve  as  the  basis  for  our 
judgments  and  projections  on  financial  contributions  and  utilization  of  funds. 

Fund- Raising  .Procedure^  in  the  Denominations, 

Among  tKe  210  Protestant  and  Orthodox  groups  there  is' a  wide  variety  of 
procedures  and  techniques  used  in  raising  funds.  Basically,  however,'aH  fund  raising 
withm  the  various  denominations  begins  with  the  individual  member  in  the  local 
congregation. 

It  is  the  individual  who  is  prevailed  upon  to  provide  from  his  own  resources  the 
funds  for  the  operatioYis  and  benevolences  of  the  congregation.  In  practically  all  of 
the  denominations,  regardless  of  type  of  polity,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  funds 
that  are  raised  by  the  individual  are  transmitted  and  forwarded  to  other  levels  in  the 
organization  through  the  treasury  of  the  local  congregation.  Funds  flow  from  the 
local  treasury  to  regipnal  and  national  units  or  to  specific  mission  and  benevolence 
concerns.  In  some  instances,  funds  flow  back  to  regional  or  local  units  to  under- 
write th^r  work  on  special  projects. 

The  process  of  determining  the  amount  of  funds  that  are  to  be  channeled  outside 
ot  the  local  congregation  varies  with  the  connectional  ties  and  the  polity  of  the 
denominations.  Congregations  with  a  congregational  polity  reserve  to  themselves  the 
r^t  to  determine  the  utilization  of  all  funds  that  are  rec(3ive&by  the  congregation 
(Examples  of  these  include  Assemblies  of  Goel,  Church  of  God,  and  various  Baptist 
groups,)  The  congregation  decides. how  much  and  where  funds  will  be  sent  If  it 
chooses  to  participate  in  an  association  of  interests  with  otPier  congregations?  it  may 
do  so.  If  It  wishes  not  to  be  so  affiliated,  it  may  also  choose  t^  do  this  These  types 
of  congregations  generally  forward  funds  to  regional  associations  of  their  denomina- 
tion ancfl^or  to  semi-ailtonomous  missbn  bodies.  Because  of  the  .congregational 
polity,  there  is  no  way  in  which  an  outside  unit,  either  on  the  regional  or  national  ^ 
level,  can  control,  direct,  or  demand  funds.  ' 

In  contrast,  a  few  groups  operate  on  the  principle  that  alUmonies  not  specifically^ 
designated  for  operations  in  the  local  congregation  are  to  b'e  forwanded  to  a  central 
point  to  be  utilized  in  whatever  way  the  national  or  .regional  Body  of 'the  denomina- 
tion may  determine.  In  some  denominations,  such  as  the  Seventh-Day  yXdventists  * 
this  includes  the  funds  designated  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  the  local 
churches,  since  they  are  supported-^ut  of  central  or  denomination-wide  funds.    /  . 

In  most  denominations  the  procedure  followed  is  somewhere  between  these  twc5 
eMtremes.^Many  of  the  national  denominations  establish  an  ''asking"  or  an  appor- 
tionment which  they  communicate  to  the  local' congregation^.  (This  is  the  case  in 
the  ynited  Methodist  Church,  \he  United  Chufch  of  Christ,  and  in  others  to 
varying  degreesj  Depending  on  the  degree  of  connectionalism  and  the  nature  of  the 
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polity,  the  congregation  Is  free  to  accept  this  "asking**  or  to  respond  to  it  to  the 
extent  th4t  it  is  willing  and  able  to  do  so.  In  some  cases,  sanctions  can  be  exercised 
by  the  regional  or  national  unit  for  ponpayment  of  the  "askitig"  or  appbrtionment^ 
but  in  gefneral  this  is  not  done.  ,        '  . 

The^jrimary  way,  then,  in  which  funds  are  channeled  to  activities,  projects^  andl 

*  organizational  levels  beyond  the  local  congregation  is  through  presenting  the  need 
and  requesting  a  response  from  the  congregation.  Most  of  the  larger  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  bodies  do  make  an  "asking"  or  an  apportionment  to  their  congregations 
for  the  work  of  the  regional  and  national  bodies,  as  well  as  for  the  various  mission 
and  benevolence  activities  they  seek  to  undertake. 

In  some  of  the  larger  denominations,  extensive  educational  and  promotional 
materials  are  produced  annually  to  assist  in  fund-raising  activities.  In  addition, 
various  denominational  offices  train  persons  who  will  make  a  personal  appeal  for 
money.  Special  fund-raising  techniques  are  sometimes  employed,  especially  to 
encourage  bequests  and  monies  for  expansion  of  facilities  or  for  religious-related 
institutions, 

t- 

^  Fund  Raising  for  Church-Related  Institutions 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  church-related  institutions  that  receive 
support  from  {he  members  of  the  various  deno^ilnations.  In  many  cases,  part  of  the 
support  for  these  Institutions  -  such^s  hospitals,  colleges,  homes  for  children  and 
the  elderly,  arid  social  welfare  projects  -  is  haiidled  through  the  normal  denSmina- 
tional  channels.  Usually  funds  are  raised  through  apportionments,  special  appeals,  or 
"separate"  fundings /or  interested  congregations.  / 

As  the  needs  of  these  organizations  an3^  institutions  have  grown,  their  ovect 
appeals  to  individuals  have  become  more  frequent.  Funds  given  in  response  to  trtese 
direct  solicitations  are  usually  sent  directly  to  the  institution  and  do  not  ilow 
through  denominational  channels.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this 
type  of  giving  is  a  result  of  the  appeal  of  the  institution  as  an  institution  and  how 
much  is  a  result  of  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  institution  and  of  the  donor. 
,    Many  of  the  recipient  organizations  do  not  maintain  records  on  types  of  giving. 

Ift  several  denominations  offices  have  t^een  established  specifically  to  secure 
bequests  and  annuities,  often^for  church-rejated  Institutions.  These  offices  tend  to 
.function  outside  the  financial  auspices  of  the  denonnlnatlon  and  have  separate 
boards  of  trustees.  Many  church-related  Institutions,  especially  colleges,  have  begun 
to  employ  their  own  fund  raisers  who  work  within  .the  churches  to  stimulate  giving. 

Although  church-related  institutions  do  not  record  the  means  used  to  secure  their 
gifts,  It  is  anticipated  that  a  good  part  of  their  funding  may  derive  from  church- 
sponsored  fund-raising  activities.  '  ^  ^ 

\        .  ^ 

Attitudes  Toward  Giving 

-  # 

In  the  Christian  faith  the  biblical  standard  for  giving  has  been  the  tithe,  which,  as 
described  in  the  Bible,  means  that  one  tenth  of  an  individual's  income  Is  to  be 
returned  to  the  Lord,  it  follows  from  this  that  the  individual  is  a  trustee  of  the 
possessions  which  God  has  placed  in  each  person's  care  for  a  period  of  time.  It  is 
out' of  gratitude  for  this  and  alJ  of  God's  beneficence  that  the  individual  Is  to  give 
.  .  back  a  portion  to  assist  in  God's  work.  The  attitude  toward  and  the  practice  of  this 
traditional  standard  of  giving  varies  widely  among  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
denominations. 

A  study  ^con^iucted  in  1971  of  15  major  denominations  In  North  America  found 

*  that  the  niajofity  of  members  Interviewed  no  longer  regarded  the  tithe  as  a 
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ifiinimum  standard  for  giving;  most  thought  of' it, as  only  one  of  many  suggested 
>yays  of  giving.  While  tKe  tithe  may  still  be  considered  the  norm,  it  is  clearly  not 
the  practice  -of  the  majority  of  Christians  in  several  Protestant  denominations.  The 
study  Jound  that  most  individuals  give  out  of  a  feeling  gf  gratitude  to  God  and  as 
an  expression  of  faith.  The  most  important  factors  influencing  the  actual  amount 
Of  money  contributed,  hov/ever,  tended  to  relate  not  to  doctrine  but  to  levels  of 
income*  and  fanfflly  needs,  (The  denominations  surveyed  included  both -large  and 
small  Protestant  denominations:  American  Baptist  Churches,  American  Lutheran 
^urch  Christian  Church  (Disciples),  Church  of  God  (Anderson,  Indiana),  Church 
of  the  Bretheren,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  Lutheran  Church  of  America 
Lmheran  Church-Missouri  Syaod,  M'ennonite  Church,  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Unjted  Church  of  Christ,  United  Methodist  Church,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  Orthodox  bodies  v/ere  not  included.) 
^  The  tithe  is;much  more  likely  to  be  the  norm  -  in  thought  and  in  practice  - 
among  the  members  of  the  smaller,  more  theologically  conservative  denominations 
These  churches  tend  to  place  more  emphasis  on  doctrine,  v/hich  is' reflected  in  the 
figures  on  per  capita  giving.  For  example,  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  and  the  frhe 
Methodist  Church,  both  ofvhich  strongly  emphasize  the  tithe,  had  per-member 
contributions  of  $417  and  $450,  respectively,  in  1972.^  The  comparablfe 
per-member  figure  for  the  aggregate  of  the  39  Protestant  denominations  was  $110. 

Several  generalizations  can  be  made  about  the  level  of  contributions  among 
denominations.  In  general,  per-member  giving  is  higher  in  the  denominations  with 
smaller  memberships,  such  as 'the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church  and  The  Missionary 
Church.  This  is  a  pattern  one  would  expect,  since  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintaia  a  high  average  of  giving  as  membership  increases.  Second,  the  more 
theologically  tonservative  denominations,  such  as  the  Free  Methodist  and 
Seven th-D^y  Advent ist  churches,  tend  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  the 
tithe  and  therefore  hiufiej  higher  per-member  level  of  giving. 

Survey  Methodology 

The  diversity  of  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  communions  suggested  that  a  data 
collection  process  that  included  the  national,  regional,  and  local  levels  of  denomina- 
tions would  provide  ^he  best  mix  of  information.  A  list  of  more*  tharv  200 
enoniinations  was  developecf*  from  the  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian 
Ujurches,  7973.  Each  of  ^these -denominations  was  invited  to  participate  in  th6 
tudy.  Twelve  national  denominations  completed  the  questionnaire.  These  reports 
were  then  used  as  a  guide  for  developing  thfi  expenditure  and  income  patterns  of 
the  Protestant  and  Orfliodox  denominations. 

The  data  received  from  many  of  these  denominations  were  viewed  in  the  light  of 
financial  information  published  in  their  own  yearbooks.  Such  data  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  United  Methodist  Church,  Lutheran  Church  in  Artierip^  anjj 
Mveral  of  the  smaller  denominations  were  examined  as  supporting  information/^ 
While  It  was-Jit  possible  to  disaggregate  the  financial  figures  given  4n  these  reports 
according  to^e  specific  categories  used  in  this  study,  Jt  was  possible  to  discern 
overall  patterns  of  giving  and  disbursement  It  is  believed  that  the  aggregate  figures 
reported  by  the  12  denominations  generally  represent  the  pattern  followed  by  all  of 
the  Protestant  denominations.  '       -    .       ^  . 

A  study  recently  completed  >y  the  Commission  on  Regional  and  Local 
Ecumenism  provided  the  "basip.  data  for  the  survey  of  regional  denominational 
offices.  This  study,  Foundat/ons  for  Ecumenical  Mission;  The  Ecumenical  Response 
to  'Regionalizatfon  In  the  Church  (1974),  indicated  that  there  are  major  foci  of 
denominational  offices  at  the  regional  level.  These  are  called  the  ^'natural  sees"  of 
PlSitestaru  eccjesiastical  clusters.  Thirteen  were  identified  and  12  were  used  in  this 
studw(Nfew  York  City  was  not  used). 
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Ecumenical  officers  in  each  of  the  12  regional  cities  selecUla  were  cantacted  for 
listings  of  denominational  officials  of  regional  bodies. 'Th/se  officials  were  then 
contacted  by  the  study  coordinator  with  an  invitation  to  attend  a  pieet-ing  at  which 
the  study  and  its -instrument. would  be  explained.  Followir^  each  meeting,  letters, 
were  sent  to  those  officials  who  were  present,  as  well  as  thos^ho  were  not,  asking 
for  assistance  in  completing  the  questionnarie.  Thrrty-jwo  denominational 
judiratories,  seven  councils  of  churches,  and  six  church-relateCi  agencies'  responded 
to  the  study  on  the  regional  level.  The  pattern*  of  Income  and  ^xpenditures^dr^ 
from  this  sample  was  used  as  a  guide  in  making  the  projections. 

The  third  step  was  to  contact  local  chucches  directly.  Ten  citi^s.^gf€  selected. 
Interviewers  contacted  and  secured  the  requisite  information  from  chjirch^s  in  one 
or  two  counties  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  each  city.  Intervlev^in  eacp^of  the 
cities  were  conducted  during  June,  July,  and  August  1974, 


Projections  '  ' 

An  important  aspect  of  the  study  was  toxleviiJop  a  series  of  projections  regardmg 
amounts  of  money  taken  in,  as  well  as  amounts  spent,  particularly  for  nonsacra- 
mental  purposes.  The  basic  data  for  the  projections  came  from  local  churches, 
which  were  selected  through  a  stratified  random  sample  procedure.  The  range  bf 
denominational  participatioi^  was  quite  large.  Data  were  secured  from  churches  with 
as  few  as  17  members  to  churches  with  more  than  5,400  members.  The  largest 
number  of  churches  reporting  were  in  the  200-499  member  category. 

r'  The  number  of  churches  used  as  the  projection  base  was*relatively  small,  and  the 
churches  included  tended  to  have  smaller  memberships.  To  correct  for  the  presumed 
higher  contribution, rate  in  the  sample  -  contribution  rates  are  generally  higher,  in 
smaller  churches  —  projections  were  decreased  by  10  percent. 

Orthodox  communions  did  pot  participate  at  the  tocal  church  level  (although* 
several  were  cpnUcted).  Black  denominations  are" included  and  are  a  part  of  the 
composite  used  in  the  projections. 

The  data  are  differentiated  according  to  church  membership  size,  which  roughly 
corresponds  to  budget  size.  The  projections^ were  made  on  the  basis  of  average 
budget-»and,  expenditures  in  each  size  category"^  according  to  the  patterns  shown  m! 
the  questionnaire  responses.  Projections  were  then  made  on  the  basis  of  294,7^2/ 
local  churches.  This  figure  was  derived  fropfrthe  total  329,302  ctiurches  listed  in  the 
statistical  section  of  the  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian  Churches,  1974 
(which  reported  1972  information)  less  Catholic,  Jewish,  Mormon,  and  several  other 
groups.  The  base  figure  of  294,722  churches  was  then  broken  down  by  church  mem- 
bership size  (see  Table  8).  Averages  for  income  and  expenditures  were  computed'for 
each  of  the  size  categories,  and  projections  were  made  based  on  |he  percentages  de- 
rived from  the  data.  ^ 

The  amounts  sent  from  the  local  church  to  regional  and  national  levels  of 
denominations  were. computed  from  national  and  regional  data  sheets,  based  on  this 
information,  it  was  determined  that  average  amounts  sent  from  the  local  church 
level  to  other  judicatory  levels  could  be  divided  in  the  following  proportion:' 65 
percent  to  the  national  level  and  35  (5ercent  to  the  regional  bodies.  This  proportion 
'    was  appli^^  throughout  the  study.  ^ 

Bequests,  foundation  grants,  endowments,  and  other  income  items  come  directly 
,  t©  the  national,  or  regional  agency  and  do  not  involve  local  church  fund-raising 
activities.  Thus,  the  projection  of  income  for  the  national  and  regional  bodies,  while 
ba^ed  primarily  on  data  from  local  churches,  also  Includes  income  |rom  other 
activities  noted  in  the  national  and  regional  responses  to  the  questionnaire. 
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Table  8 

~      Method  of  Projections  ^ 
Total  number  of  local  churches^  294»  722 

'  Percent  of  churches  by  membership  size*^  "  . 

Less  than  209  gO% 

200  -  499  -  iQ 
500*-  999  '  •  5 

l.OOO^or  more  ^  5 

^    Projected  numHfer  of  local  churches  by  membership  size:  * 

Less  than  20g        -     r  235^^78 

200  -  499  .  29.472 

500  -  999  14,736  ^  ^ 

1,000  or  more,  <  *  14,736 

a.  Source:  Yearbook  of  American  and.CttSidian  Churches^  1974. 
Subtracted  from  total  are  Catljohc,  Jewish,  Mormon*  and  a 
few  very  small  groups  (34,579). 

b.  While  these  percentages  are  skewed  lower  than  the  church 
Sizes  of  major  denominations,  the  multiplicity  of  smaller 

•denominations  and  small  city  and  rural- congregations  suggest 
that  overall  the  number  of  churches  with,  more  than  200  mem-  ^ 
^  '  bers  IS  relatively  small. 


Atjalysis  of  Data 

Orthouox  Denominations 


Income  and  E^jpenditures  of  ProteSfent  and 


of  ProteSfen 


The  data  received  from  the  various  denominational  levels  served  as  the  primary 
source  of  information  on  contributions  for  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
(^mmumofts.  In  addition,  yearbooks  of  selected  major  denoffiinations  were 
examined  for  giving  patterns.  Special  attention  was  given  to  data  from,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  and  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Data  fr6m  178  locaf  churches  show  that  these  churches  received  a  total  of  $13  3 
million  in  contributions  in  1972.  Using  the  procedure  outlined  in  Table  8  this 
income  was  projected  to  provide  a  wmposite  income  for  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
communions  {Table  9).  The  detailed  projections,  on  which  Table  9  'is  based,  are 
ound  in  Table  10.  ' 

In  Table  9  the  projected  total^Jncortie^s  $9.38  billion  after  subtracting  religious- 
institution  grants.  The  reasonWor  excludfng  this  item  is  that  most  of  the  grants 
received  in^the  local  church  come  fi-om  national  and  regional  levels  of  the 
denomination.  Since  most  of  the  national  and  regional  income  originated  in  local 
chi/rches,  the  mdney  is  circulating  in  the  System  and  does  not  represent  actual 
income.  Additional  monies  are,  however,  generated  on  the  national  and'  regional 
levels  from  sources  other  than  individual  gifts  through  local  churches. 

Estimates  of  total  expenditures  were  developed  from  data  supplied  by  the  local 
churches.  (See  Table  11.)  Out  of  the  total  expenditures  15.6  percent  was  given  for 
nonjacramental  purposes  at  the  local  level.  The  dollar  projection  for  nonsacramental 
expenditirres,  based  on  this  percentage  for  294,000,  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
churches,  is  $1.5  billion.  (Additional  funds  sint  to  regional  and  national  levels  of  ^ 
tfie  denomination  increase  this  percentage'.;  The  $1.5  billion  figure  (as  reflected  in 
lables  11  and  12)  does  not  include  all  of  the  prorated  services  of  ministers  and 
priests  who  perfrom  nonsacramental  services,  especially  in  the*  fields  of  personal 
mar-'^^-^— d  vocational  counseling.  * 
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Tabtt9 


Projections  of  Income  by  Source  for  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Coitimunions,  1972^ 


Source 

Actual  Income^ 
for  178 
Churches 

Percent 

of 
Income 

Projected  Income 
^for  All  Ck)mmunions 

1.  Individual  gifts 

87.3% 

$8, 752, 839,  S77 

2*  Individual  beQuests 

380,573 

2.9 

193,033,613_  _ 

3.  Foundation  grants 

13, 150  ' 

0.1 

8,576,926 

4*  Heiigiou8-instituti6n 
grants 

655,698' 

4.9 

439,075,393 

5.  Endowment  (investment) 
earnings 

360,261' 

i.l 

328,015,289 

'  6.  Other 

278,141 

i 

$13,312,657 

2.1 

«r  98,196,476 

Total 

100.0% 

$9,819,737,574 

Less  possible  duplicating  funds 
^    (religious-institution  grants) 

439*075,393 

Revised  total 

$9,380,662,181 

a.  The  projections  in  this  table  are  computed  on  the  basts  of  church  size  and 
average  income. '  The'detailed  projections  shown  in  Table  8  are  added 
together  for  this  Uble.  Service  fees  of  $301, 638  in  1972  are  not  included 
either  in  the  actual  income  or  projections. 

b.  Fron*  Table  23. 


National  Bodied 

* 

As  noted  earlier,  12  national  denominations  responded  to  the  request  for  data  or 
receipts  and  expenditures.  These  data,  which  serve  as  a' base  for  the  projection  o 
income  figures  for  the  national  level  of  denominations,  are  presented  in  Table  13?^ 
The  total  receipts  for  the  12  denominations,  excluding  servi^  fees,  was  $39! 

'  million.  (Service  fees  are  the.  monies  received  for  operating  those  facilities  tha 
charge  f(3^  their  services.  These  fees  r/STarreLiall  depending  on  the  church's  sponsor 
ship  and  emphasis.  For-1972,  servic(  fees  totaled  $48,257,659.)  The  projections  il 
Table  11  shpw  that  local  churches  sent  $1,044,973,437  to  regional  and  nationa 
levels  of  the  denominations.  It  is  projectecf  that  of  this  ^6^9  million,  or^6! 

percent,  went  to  the  national  level.  '^w' 

The  proportion  of  receipts  in  each  of  the  income  categories  for  the  12  reportin; 
denominations  are  applied  to  the  projections  for  the  national  deijQminations  ii 
Table  14.  Of  the  money  sent  from  the  local  churx:h  to  other  bodies,  b5  percent  wa 
sent  to  the  national  level.  ' 

Of  particular  importance  in  Table  13  are  items  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  7.  These  represen 
money  generated  at*the  national  level  and,  in  actual  dollars  reported  by  responc 

^ents,  equals  $37,123,603.  When  .this  generated  income  is  projected  (see  Table  14),  i 
adds  $70,472,270  to  the  total  projected  receipts.  / 

The  12  national  denominations  reported  that  approximately  one  fourth  of  thei 
budget  could  be  considered  nonsacramentaL  Table  15  shows  the  propoiition  tha 
was  expended  for  each  of  the  various  categories  of  nonsacramental  activities.  Th 
bulk  of  the  nonsacranrwntal  funds  (93j)ercent  or  $99,778,699  of  the  reported  total 
was  channeled;  on  the  national  level,  into  educational  activities.  This  include 
support  for  denomination-related  and  denpmination-supported  colleges,  universitie: 
and  schools.  Social  welfare  projects  received  the  next  largest  amount  of  fund: 

^   Ithough  this  amounted  to  only  $3,852,192  or  slightly  less  than  4  percent  of  th 


Average  income  j  ■ 

Average  income  adjusted  downward  by  10  percent 

Number  of  churches  uaed  for  projection 
Source  of  Income 
Individual  gifts 
Individual  bequests 
V   Foundation  grants 
^  Religious-institution  grants 
jEndowment  (investment)  earnings  ^ 
ler 

Total  * 


l^BB  than 
200  Members 

$  17,787 


Tabi«10 

Detailed  Projections  Based  on  Chtuch  Size  and  Average/  Iricome,  by  &urce,  1972 


Church  Size^ 


235,778 
$3,883,443,323 

104^,844,  582 
205,495,381 

$4,193,783»286 


*  29,472 

11,371,735,632 
27,052,791 

25,461,450 
 81; 158, 373 

B5, 932, 394 
$1,591,340, 640 


a,    Figures  in  parentheses  are  number  of  churches  In  sample* 


I 


,  500  -  999 
' '  Members 
(29) 

88, 644 

79,780 

14,736 


$1,153,300,956 
5,878,190 


~  7,053,828 
9,405,106 
$1,175,638,080 


1000  or  more 
Members 
(24) 


194,013 
14,736 


^,344,359,966 
160,1<)2,632 
8,576,926 
308,769,361 
34,307,707 
^  .2,858,976 
$2,838,975,568 
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Table  11 


.         Projections  of  Nonsacramental  Expenditures  Based  on  Data 
from  178  liocal  Churches,  1972  t 


Type  of  Expenditure 

Actual  * 
Dollars 

Percent  of 
Total  Non- 
sacrament|l 
Expenditures 

ProjeQtion* 

Health 

$  40^133 

^  20^8% 

$  274,437,298 

Social  welfare 

388,581 

20.0 

281,388,572 

Education 

752,243 

38.7 

456,383,678 

Community  activities 

297,098 

^  15,3 

403,  534,206 

^  Public  affaire 

73  111 

3.8 

52,963, 739 

Culture 

25, 107 

■  1,3 

i 

0.1 

43,614,422 

Environment  and 
conservation 

2,265 

i,3io/5d? 

Total  nonsacramental 
expenditures  ^ 

$1, 942,538^ 

100.0 

$1,513,632,910 

\   ^       Sent  to  regional  and 
national  bodies 

'  960,860^ 

l,044i973,437 

Total  e;q}enditures 

$12,422,358 

^,591,581,014  ^ 

a.  Added  from  the  weighted  data  in  Table  12  which  Were  computed  from  Uie 
sample  data  in  Table  27.  ' 

b.  Total  nonsacramental  expenditures  are  15.6  percent  of  total  expenditures. 

c.  Monies  sent  to  regional  and  national  bodies  were  7,7  percent  of  total 
expenditures. 


w\A  '"^'"^^^  ^^'s  figure  are  monies  diretted  to  the  dis|dvantaged,  the  age( 
childreifs  hom^s,  homes  for  the  retarded,  emergency  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Pirf)li 
affairs  expendrtures,  which  amounted  to  just  under  2  percent  of  the  total  noi 
sacramental  expenditures,  were  primarily  for  TV,  radio  and  other  mass  medi 
actmties. 

Table  15  also  shows  projected  expenditures.  Most  of  the  denominational  suppoi 
tor  aJIIeges  and  universities  within  the  Protestant  and- Orthodox  communions 
represented  m  the  $177.5  million  education  projection. 

The  national  bodies,  which  generally  are  the  channels  for  overseas  expenditure^ 
spent  $24.5  million  or,6.7  perc^t  of  their  receipts  for  work  overseas.  (As  prolectei 
this  figure  would  be  $49.9  million.)  Mpst  of  the  denominations  did  not  provide, 
br^kdown  of  overseas  expenditures  according-  to  the  categories  of  nonsacramenta 
activities.  Historically,  much  of  the  money  has  gone  for  education,  although  significan 
amounts  have  afso  been  used  for  community  development  and  agricultural  training 

I  he  information  in  Table  15  relates  only  to  monies  handled  through-the  nationa 
offices  of  the  denomination.  It  does  not  include  funds  dispersed  at  the  local  ani 
regional  levels. 


Regional  Bodies 


Denominational  bodies.  Many  of  the  smaller  denominations  of  Protestantism  d( 
not  have  regional  organizational  units,  while  most  of  the.middle-sized  and  all  of  th< 
large  denominations  have  such  units.  These  units  have^a  variety  of  names  -  districts 


4.  *•  o 


1. 


.Detailed  Projections  of  Nonsacramental  Expenditures  by  Church  Size,  1972 
^  » *  Church  Size 


Average  expenditure 

Average  expeadifiire,  aldjasted  downward 
by  10  percen^ 

Percent  nonsaofamentai  expenditure 

Number  of  churches  used  for^ rejection 


Less  than 
200  Membei^ 
(48)^ 

^  20>279 


18,251 
^l4.5% 
235,  778 


200  "  499 
Memt^rs 
,  (27) 

50,294 

45,265 

10.3% 
29,472 


Total,  expenses 

Nonsacramental  Expenditures 
Health 

Social  welfare 
Education 

Community  ac/ivUies 

Public  affairs^  ' 

Culture 

Environment  and  conservation 

Total  — 
Sent  to  regional  and  national  bodies 
a.    Figures  In  parentheses  are  number  of  churches  sampled 


$4, 303, 184,276        $1, 334, 050, 080 


500  -  999 
Members  <>  ' 
(29) 

$  84,083 

I  75,675 
8.9% 
14,736 

$1,115,146,800 


1000  or  More 
Members 
(24) 


2 14, '^079 

192,671 
23^0% 
14,736 


$2,839,199,856 


$  63,020,134 

$  5,633,693 

$ 

1,389,473 

$  204,393,998 

121,048,574 

48,642,134 

42,478,172 

69,219,692 

83,610,871 

41,634,369 

32, 057,  m 

299,081,313 

299,501,626 

31,878,461 

14,688,714 

57,465,4135 

19,966,775 

7,419,987 

3,374^434 

22,202,543 

36,189,780 

1,511,479 

5,260, 147 

^  653,016 

623,960 

687,035 

$  623,961,720 

$  137,407,158 

$ 

99,248,065 

$  653,0^5,967 

675,599.632 

-  85,379,205 

119,320, 708 

164,673,502 

Table  13 


Financial  Receipts  (National  Level)  of  12  Protestant  Denomjnations,  1972^ 


ERIC 


Source 

Percent 

operations 

Individual  gifts 

82*7%  ^ 

$314,233,680 

Individual  bequests 

0,7 

628. 158 

Fpundatipn  grants 

0.2 

467, 577 

Religious -institution  grants 

7,9 

30,898,367 

Endowment  (investment) 

earnings 

»  5,3 

18,431.382 

Federal  government  payments 

0,0 

'  215,000 

Other 

3,2 

"*^11, 99^095 

Total,  / 

100,  0% 

$376,869,259 

Percent 
I)6no  mi  nations; 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  ^ 
Church  of  the  Brethren 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church 
Friends  General  Conference 
^Lutheran  Church-Missouri  %nod 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 


96,1%  ^ 


Buildii^s 
and  Capital 
Improvemelits  j 

a 

$3,558,920  " 


2.393 


$3,561,313 
0,9% 


Sjpecial 
Purpose 
**1and  Other 
Restrict^ 

$  6.259,813 
^  2.307.318 
261.100 


2.438,155 
c 

379. 818 
$11,646,204 
3,0% 


Total 

$324,052,413 
'  2.936.476 
728.677 
30.900.760 

20.869.537 
215.000 
12.374.913 

$392,076,^6 

100,0% 


Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  (fonferenoe 

Syrian  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

United' Church  of  Christ 

United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA 


Table  excludes  reported  service  fees  of  $48,257,659,  most  of  which  is  a  reflecUon  of  the  Utheran  Church- Ml si^iouri  Synod 
school  system,  '  \ 
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TabI*  14 


Projections  of  NaUonaJ  Denominationaltncome,  by  Source,  1972 


Source 

IndivKiual  gifts^ 

Individual  bequests 

Foundation  grants    >  ^ 

'Endowm  ent\Tnv6stmeiH^ 
earnings 

Federal  government 
payments 

Other 


Total 
Receipts  < 

$354,953,  173 
'  2,935,476 
.    .1  728»'^77 

20;8e9»  53*/ 

215, 000 
12,374,  913 


Percent  of 
t  receipts 
according  to 
source 

90^% 


5A 

0.0 
3.2 


'  Projected  * 
Income  Sources 


$679,232,734 
A  247^  935 
1.499,410 

39,734,365 


23,990,560 
$749,  705,004 


Total  ''^^^^$2, 076,  776  ^i?)0. 0% 

a.  Includes  religiqus-institutibn  grants,  which  is  money  from.local  churches 

;        /       TabltlS  * 

Nonsacramep^tal  Expenditure?  (National  Level) 
of  1 2  Protestant  Denominations,  1 972  . 


£)Qllar  Amount 
$419,145,207 

311.880,  780-' 


Percent 
100.0% 

7^.4 


Projection 


1  Total 

Sacramental  expenditures 
Nonsacraraental  expenditure^ 

Non8acr>*»^>^^>*^|^^penditures 
^  Jiealth 
Social  welfare 
Education 

Community  acttviti;e 
Public  affairs 
Culture 

Environment  aoH  conservatioif 

glons,  associations,  pre^^UeVies,  synods,  conferences,  dioceses,  areas.  The  exact 
Jmber  of  these  In  the  Pr(|^itant  and  Orthoclo>f  communions  is  not  known,  but 
lerd  are^  many.  For  exafnpie,  the  United  Methodist  Churdi*:j)as  70  annual 
mferences,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention '  has'  34  state  associations,  the 
piscopaJ  Church  has  95  dioceses,  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  have^61  conferences 
id  10  larger  units  (called  unions)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  regional  units,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  polity,  have  varying  degrees 
F  autonomy  from^^the  national  organization,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
mgregations,  on  the  other.  Most  hav^e'^a  program  and  a  set  of  administrative  and 
fencvolence  activities  that  they  undwtake  within  the  boundaries  of  their  region. 


107,264,427 

25.6 

190,823,588 

771,917 

0.7 

1.335,765 

'3,852, 192  ' 

3.6 

6,869.649 

99,778,699 

93.0 

177,435^937 

873^6^^8 

0;8 

1,526,589 

1,747,967 

J.  6 

3,  053,  177 

2Cfif794 

0.2 

381,647 

39,200 

0.04; 

76,329 
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Sorr^  have  separate. agencies  that  perform  nonsacramental  activities.  It  is  often 
,       this  l^el  that  colleges,  hospitals,  homes,  and  social  welfare  activities  are  establish( 
and  supported.  Thus,  a  considerable  arrwuntof  nonsaaamental  money  and  effort 
expended  by  the  regional  agencies. 

The  survey  sought  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  regions  were  involved 
nonsacramental  activities.  A  total  of  32  i^egional  bodies*  returned  the  questionnair 
indicating  sources  of  funds  and  patterns  of  expenditures.  (Another  part  of  tl 
report  provides  data  on  agencies  that  are  regional  in  nature  but  by  the  nature  < 
'\  ,  their  funding  and  activity  are  considered  church-related  rather  than  churc 
sponsored.)  It  is  more  difficult  to  generalize  from  these,  data  because  of  t 
diversity  in  size,  purpose  and  funding  responsibilities  of  tKese  groups.  However,  t 
data  collected  do  allow  some  generalizations. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  national-level  data^  regional  yearbooks  and  denomin 
tional  statistics  were  reviewed  to  note  similarities  and  differences  with  the  da 
repoj-ted  on  the  questionnaires.  It  was  felt  that  the  data  supplied  by  the  responden 
presented  a  typical  pattern  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  collected  dat 
moreover^did  n<H  seem  to  vary  widely  from  the  published  data. 
'  Table  16  presents  the  summarized  data  on  income  for  the  32  regional  unil 
There  are  twcT  majoc  income  source^:  individual  gifts,  which  accounted  for  f 
percent  of  total  income  (excluding  service  fees,  which  amqunted  to  $692,669),  ar 
/  ^religious-institution 'gifts,  which  accounted  for  another  38* percent.  (It  is  general 
V  true  that  these  two  types  of  gifts^  which  together  represent  90  percent  of  tl 
regional  unit  receipts,  come  from  membe|;s  of  local  churches  in  the  region.  In  son 
of  the  regional  units,  gifts  forwarded  from'local  churches  to  the  regional  uni^t  a 
counted  as  irrdividual  gifts  being  transfwred  through  the  loc^  church.'  \x\  oth 
cases,  tHfe  funds  received  from  local  churches 'are  considered  religious-institutic 
grants.  In  our  analysis  these  grants  are  combined  as  ^.individual  gifts  for  tl 
denominational  -levels  above  the  local  church.)  Corporation  grants,  of  which  the 
were  none  at  the  national  lev,el,  accounted  for  6  percent  <)f  the  regional  inconn 
Endowment  and  other  income  (including  reserve,s)  were  more  important  at  tl 
na^onal  level  ^an  ^t  the  regional  level.  ' 

The  projection  of  regional  income  is  shown  in  Taljle  17.  On  the  assumption  th 
se\^eral  denominations  have  limited  regional  operations,  it  was  projected  that  ( 
percent  of  the  money  going  tq  national  and  regional  levels  of  the  denominations 
-^earmarked  as  national  income.  The  data  in  Table  W  are,  accordingly,  based  upon  : 
percent  (or  $365,740,703)  of  the  $1,044,437  sent  to  regional  and  national  bodi 
(as  shown  in  Table  11).  ^  When  these  figures  are  adde^l  to  the  denominatior 
projections  (local,  nationaf,  and  regional),  the  total  income  for  all  church  levels 
1972  comes  to  $9,490,871,246.  This  does  not  include  the  income  of  rejat 
j   agencies  or  councils  ojf  churches,  which  are  also  regional.  j 

The  nonsacramentil  expenditures  of  denominational  regional  uitits  in  the  Unit 
States  ,are  shown  in  Table  18.  Social  welfare  and  education  accoi^nt  for  two  thir 
of  the  tot^l  nonsacramental  expenses  reported,  while  health  and  communi 
'   activities  account  forgone  fourth.  The  regional  level  generally  provides  money  to 
variety  of  institutions  and  agencies.  Many  of  the  facilities  for  education  and  soc 
■  welfare  activities  are,  Bel^ause  of  historical  ties,  regarded  as  the  special  concerns 

regional  bodies.  The  amdont  spent  on  education  reflects  tlie  proprietory  concer 
for  colleges  founded  by  religious  leaders,  supported  by  chtrches,  and  attended 
students  from  churched  within  the  regional  group.  Also  included  in  education  i 
programs  for  day  care  x:wters,  preschool  centers,  leadership  and  continui 
education  activities. 

Social  welfare  activiii^  •include  support  for  retiremeni  homes,  youth  centfi 
work  with  migrant  labcprs,  self-help  employment  projects]  family  service  organi: 
tions,  child  vJelfare  agehcies,  Icenters  for  ^iisturbed  youth,  Fjrisoner  rpleaJe  prograr 
and  counselijfig  service!  Some  of  these  are  in  agencies,  while  others  have  a  l< 
^    formal  organfeational  structure. 


Table  16 

Financial  Receipts  of  32  Regional  Bodies,  1972 

f  Special 
^  Buildings  and  Purpose 


Source 

Percent 

.  Operations 

Capital   *  r 
Improvements 

and  Other 
Restricted 

T^tal 

lodividual  gifts 

52.2%  > 

9202,481,196 

$5,873,369 

$  6.846.462 

132,968,027 

Individual  bequests    *       « • 

0.3 

53,458 

130 

114.935 

168  ,  523 

6.5 

413, 598* 

^  35.476 

3,658.076 

4,107.150 

FouodatioQ  grants  ^ 

0.1 

14.  a75 

17,336 

32,211 

Religious -institution  grants 

38.0  ' 

21,p67,850 

M2i,456 

2,816.403 

24.008,709 

Ei^owment 'ttinvestme^t)  ^eavnings 

2.5 

V  l,jii^2,9l4. 

79,426 

320,779 

1,593,119 

United  Way  or  other  Communityv  Fund  payments 

0.2 

81,739 

40.199 

121,938 

Other 

o 

0.2 

105, 102 

61,832 

166,934 

Total 

100.0% 

$  43,177,732. 

$6,153,056 

$13,835,823 

$63,166,611 

\  Percent 

e 

.  68.4% 

9. 7% 

21.9% 

100.0^ 

468 
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Tabit  17 

Projection  of  R^onal^Level  Income  by  Source, 
Based  on  Data  from  32  Regional  Bodies,  1972 


Source 

Actual  DaU 
32  Bodies 

Percent 

Projection* 

Individual  and  religious- 
institution  gifts  « 

$56,976,736 

90.2% 

$3^5, 740»  703 

Individual  bequests^ 

168,623 

0.3 

1,216,432 

Corporate  grants 

4, 10^,  150 

6.5  . 

26,356,038 

« 

Foundation  grants 

32,211 

'  0.1 

405,478  . 

Endowment  (Investment) 
earnings 

1,593,119 

.2.5 

10,136,937  1 

United  Way/Community  Funds 

121,938 

'  0.2 

810,955 

Other 

166,934 

0.2 

810,955 

Total 

$63,166,611 

100. 0% 

$405,477,498 

a.  Based  on  35  percent  of  $1, 044,973,437  as  shown  in  TaUe  11. 

Tab(«  18 

Projection  of  Nonsacramenta^Regional'Level  Expenditures  by  Activity, 
^    Based  on  Data  from  32  Regional  Bodies,.1972 


Type  of 

Expenditure  Percent 

Total  nonsacramental 

expenditures  '  12.5% 

Health  -  ii.s 

Social  welfare   ^  37.4 

Education  '30.  ^ 

Community  activities  13.0 

Public  ^airs  5.6*- 

Culture      *  *  1.0 

Environment  and  ^ 

conservation  0.  § 

Science  0.3'' 


Expenditures 
'  for  32 
Regional  Bodies 


$7,559,088 
894,483 
2,827,414 
2,285,673 
985, 945 
423,37(1 
76, 6i:! 


45,222 
'^0, 000 


Projected  on  '  , 
Basis  of  Data 
In  Table  17  V.** 


$49,990,804 
5,898,915 
18,696,561 
•15,'097,223 
6, 498^805 
2,  799,*485 
499,908 

29d*945 
149, 972 


1     "  t  '  \^ 

>  /  Hospitals^  clinics,  hiedical  research^  aid  to  the  needy  and  sick,  well-bi 

programs,  and  senior  citizens  health  programs  are  the  types  of  activities  indue 
^  under  the  health  category  of  nonsacrannental  funds.  Community  activities  inck 

inner-city  work^  special  projects  for  ethnic  and  dislocated  persons,  commun 
organizations,  and  community  development  Public  affairs  encompasses  newsletti 
press,  radio,  television  programs,  and  communication  with^public  officials.  Cult 
activities  cqniprise.  primarily  historical  preservation  and  ethnic  culture* 
supported  by  thej  churches,  and.  environmental  and  conservation  aptivitie 
establishing  family  camps  for  education  and  related  activities. 
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According  to  the  projections,  regional  bodies  spent  a  total  of  $49.99  million  on 
rdu^.'t!rT„H'  t'?« T'".;"  1972.-Approximately  $15.0  million  was  expended  for 
^dSnri      .  ^^  m  I  fr"'"  ^^8'°"^'  "eve"  resources.  An 

lrrr^,n^^^  fZ  J^  a  -.r^^  expended  On  community  activities.  Health  care  projects 
accounted  for  $5.9  million  and  public  affairs  for  $2.8  million.  Cultural  activities 
received  fiearly  half  a  millionrenvironment  and  conservation  and  science  together 
received  an  almost  .equal  amount.      .  '    ^  ^ 

.In  most.cases  the  regional  denominational  body  acts  as  a  conduit  ^ftnds  from 
7°o,  ■  V°  1972,  these  funds  were  projected  at 

fli  i,'n  i'  wtTi'i^^^^'  19.4  percent  of  the  total  regional  expenditures. 

„   fA.    u"''"."'  ($481,567)  of  the  expenditure^of  the  regional  units  were 

r?„H,  f,c  f  "^"i        '^""'^'y  '^"'^  ^eg'°"3"  agencies,  in  acting  as 

conduits  for  money  from  congregations  to.  the  national  body,  send  all  monies 
destined  for  overseas  use  to  the  national  level.  - 

Regional  ecumenical  agencies.  One  important  aspect  of  the  regional  level 
operations  is  the  ecumenical  agencies.  There  are  hundreds  of  councils  of  churches, 

^  ff'^M    1^1  'f."^      ""i""'  Approximately  250  councils  have  some 

paid  staff.  Nearly  half  (120)  of  these  councils  are  statewide  or  include  two  or  more 
counties  m  their  activities.  Such  councils  can  legitimately  be  considered  regional 
since  their -operations  are  generally  supported  by  denominational  bodie^which  are 
regional  in  nature.  ■ 

Until  very  recently,  most  of  these  agencies  have  been  only  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  m  composition.  Now,  some  councils  include  Catholic  and  Jewish  groups 
xTP-ln  '^'^^'^''y  "'■'""^ed  In  number,  the  financial  data 

reported  m  Table  19  represent  primarily  Protestant  and  Orthodox  agencies.  The 
2h?rche?  '■eceived  from  seven  state  and/or  major  city  councils  of 

•  ^^""^  ^  ^^'^^y  of -funding  procedures  but  the  primary  route 

IS  Ujrougfi  denominations  and  local  churches:  Religious-institution  grants,  shown  in 
I  able  IJ  as  uem  5,  accounted  for  almost  two  thirds  of  the  total  income  of  these 
agencies.  Of  the  Temainmg  sources  of  income,  individual  gifts  and  foundation  grants 
are  the  most  important,  together  representing  22  percent  of  total  income.  Individu'al 
bequests,  corporate  grants,  and  governmental  agencies  combined  accounted  for  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  1972  income  reported.  Thus,  after  Recounting  for  teligious: 
institution  grants,  councils  of  churches  are  shown  to  genera'te  37.8  percent  of  their 
total  income,  excluding  service  fees.  «  en 

Projection  of  income  for  other  councils  of  churches  (thlre^  are/ *  similar  to 
those  from  which  data  were  received)  is  difficult  given  the  smkH-nifltnb^of  returns. 
Taking  a  conservative  estimatd  of  $120,000  as  the  average  annual  income  (20  '  I 
percent  jdwer  than  that  computed  for  the  sample  respondents),  the  projected  otai 
income  for  t20  councils  would 'be  $14,400,000,  of  which  [approximately  38  percent  ' 
wouid  Pe  generated  by  the  councils  themselves.  This  generated  income  increases  the 
cumulative  ^projection  for  Protestant  and  Orthodox  bodies  by  $5,443  200  and 
provides  a  new  total  incorfie  projection  of  $9,496,314,446.  '  [ 

Nonsacramental  expenditures  of  councils  are  shown  in  Table  20.  These  expenses 
represent,  nearly  one  third  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  seven  councils'Teporting.  The 
nonsacramental  activities  of  ecumenical  agencies  are  generally  activities  that  cannot 
be  handled  by  local  churches  or  denominations.  These  programs  focus  on  ipimediate 
issues  or  concerns  facing  communities.  (The  more  long-term  concerns  of  ecumenical 
agencies,  such  as  Christian  education  training,  chaplaincies  of  various  types  and 
worship  experiences,  arfe  sacramental  in  .nature.)  The  largest  Uounts  df  money  go 
to  support  communityjvide  activities  (43  percent)  and  sociaf welfare  (34  percent). 
Education  (13  percent)  and -.public  affairs  (10  percent),  whili  important,  are  rather 
minor  emphases  of  tffe  councils.  Environment  and  conservation  land  health  each 
ac<vM.n^f«^  less  than  1  percent  -  '  "  • 
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Table  19 

*■ 

Financial  Receipts  oMeven  Councils  of  Churdies,  1972^ 

 J —  • 

Percent 

Operations  * 

Building^  and 
Improvements 

Special 
Purpose 
and  Other 
Restricted 

Total 

Individual  gifts 

10.9% 

$107,710^  ' 

$4, 078 

1  4,800 

1    llf,588  ^ 

lodividual  be^esta 

♦  '  0.3 

3.  OQO 

*.     3, 000 

Corpomte'^gmts 

0.6 

6,100 

.  500 

  6, 600 

Fouodatlon  grants 

*  11.3-  , 

60^,463 

60,350 

*.  120,813 

iu}iigtous*>iii8ii(uiion  grants 

62.2  ; 

632,767 

J 

30, 149 

662,916 

Endowment  (investment)  earningt 

»         *  3.5 
t 

37,593 

37.593 

Federal  firovfiramAnh  nAvmpnta 

0.8 

8,250 

8,250  ■ 

Unl^  Way/Ck)mmunity  FUnd 

.  6.0 

,63,473 

63,473 

Other 

4.4 

37,577 

3,023 

6,  000 

46,600 

Total 

100^.0%' 

$956, 933 

17,101 

1101,799, 

11,065,833 

^  Percent 

89.8% 

^  0.7% 

9.5% 

100. 0% 

a.  Excludes  service  fees  which  amounted  to  $290, 666. 
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Table  20 


Nonsacramental  Expe^idijures  (and  Projections) 
of  Seven  CouncUs  of  Churches,  1972 


•Percent 

« 

Expenditures 

Projections* 

Total 

32.9% 

$1,076,565 

$4,737,600 

Health 

0.3 

.  '     ^    000  k 

14,^13 

Social  welfare 

•  34.0 

365,728 

1,610,784 

Education 

13.1 

141,531 

620,626 

Community  wide  activities 

42.8 

460,391 

2.027,693 

Pubhcr  affairs 

9.6 

103,915 

■  454.810 

Environment  and  conservation 

0.2 

'  2,000 

9,475 

a.  Based  on  an  aggregate  projected  income  of  $14,400,  000  for  120  sute  and 
major  city  councils  of  churches.  Several:  hundred  smaller  and  some  larger 
regional  councds  are  not  included  in  the  projected  data. 

f.ii°t'^i*f'[j^^  '"u'"J^"  ^^"""^  ^'^'^  '"'8''^^  "porkers,  camps  for  the  disadvantaged 
T^n,  "^-±5'"^  ^^'^^^       '^i'^"  ^"^^'^''^i"  which  vary  from  councirtoS  N 
ommunitywide,  actiyities  are  of  major  interest  to  the  councils.  Activities  ^ch  as 
drug  counseling,  seminks  on  race  and  criminal  justice,  draft  counsel  ng,  comm5niS 

Eduction  includes  primarily  literacy  and  tutoring,  although  some  councils  have 
tZ:'frj''T"''-  ^''"i^ff^'"  "5"^"y  involves  a  newsleSr,  Sikh  £ps 
interest  t«  ?hpm"/n5  "^("''^ "/breast  of  legislative  matters  and  othe^  activities  of 
interest  to  them,- and  seminars  to  explain  legislative  procedures  to  church  groups. 

olu;TrTuiiu''ic?n'''^'''?"'  '  '"'"'""y  P'^'  °f  the  nonsacramental 

ollar  for  councils,  is  an  area  of  more  recent  concern  for  the  churches.  Information 
d  collection  centers  are  two  ways  in  which  the  CQuncils  function  in  this  area.  • 

rJl?,f;  n    -lu     ^  ecumenica  agency  sponsors  and  promotes  these  events  in 
ooperation  with  community  organizations.  .  ! 

Since  about  one  third  of  the-councils  of  churches'  activities  are  nonsacramfental 

orTch'n^,in"?"      1^°  that  approximately  $4,737^60oTsS 

or  such  prbgrams.  Comm^^^^  and  social  welfare  pro  ects  would 

<fr  the  bulk  of  the  expenditures,  since  councils  of -churches  provide  a 


extensive 


account   ^  ^ 

Ivehicle  fj)|-  a-wmmon  feligious-oriented  ippVoach  tolocaT  irsires"il,at'' arrLo 
or  controversial  for  a  denomination  or  local  church  to  attempt  singly. 


Regional  chffrch-related  institutions.  !a  major  portion  of  nonsac^^amental 
rZ^  'lT!,  ^i^^^  'T^I,  '^^^'.foes  for  the  support, of  church-related  institut  onJ 
These  include  hospitals,  colleges,  homes  for  the  aged  knd  un'wed  mothers,  and  social 
welfare  activities  such  als  neighborhobd  or  community  houses!^    "lomers,  ana  social 
These  church-related  institutions  are  _^ally  organized  separately  from*  the 

tTrHlT-J^'^t'^ ^PP*^'       ^''^"^'^  religlous'institutionsIrS! 

churchynembers  but  IS  not  recorded  by  the  denominational  treasuries.  SinS . 
tft6  regional  denominational  data  used  ih  this  study  come  only  from  the  denomina*-' 
^S^lSnSs."^"  churlh-related  Inhitutions-a're^  recorded aftionaMnSm?--. 

kJP^^^dT?-  H'^"''  H""  church-related  agencies.  Included  were  denomina- 
Uior — V_,jies,  homes  for  the  aged,  community  groups,  and  Salvation  ^rmy 

'  •       ■     ,  47.2  ' 


V 


*   .  T«blt21 

Financial  Receipts  of  Six  Church-Related  Institutions  at  the  Regional  Level.  1972  ^ 


Source 

Percent 

Operations  ' 

Buildings  and 

Capital 
Improvements 

9k>ecial  ^ 
Purpose 
and  Other 
Restricted 

Individual  gifts 

\'\*\  Afift  QA<1 
919. OoO. OOO 

$571, 175 

$16,'260.^3 

Individual  bequests 

120,889 

4.409,895 

^23^ 151 

A   AC'S  OQR 

Foundation  grants 

I.l 

336.466  V 

^8.332 

5, 000 

669.798 

Religioos-institution  grants 

0.9 

526  'Aftl 

7,'444 

*534. 125 

Endowment  (investment)  eamii^s 

2.2 

1.022.829 

273.245 

5,175-  " 

1,301.249 

Service  lees  ^     v,^„  . 

36.8 

17.500,207 

4.020.544 

21,520,751 

Federal  i^^^^doi  payments 

0.2 

88.950 

88, 950 

United  Way/Community  Fund  ^ 

22.5 

13,171,079 

1,195 

13,172,274 

Other  * 

0.5 

302.444 

302.444 

Total 

100.  Q% 

148.755.550 

$9,034,719 

$713,140 

$^8. 503. 409 

Percent 

83.4% 

t 

15.4% 

1.2% 

100. 0^ 

ErJc'..'  ,     '  .473 
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centers.  These  agencies  do-not  cover  the  full  range  of  such  organizations,  and 
consequently  no  projections  of  total  income  or  expenditures  are  offered.  Rather 
tne  data  are  \jsed  to  indicate  the  types  of  church-related  institutions  funded  by 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  communions  at  the  regional  levels. 

The  figures  on  income  for  the  six  church-related  institutions  (Table  21)  show 
these  institutions  reliance  on  service  fees  and  community  funding  (about  60  percent 
of  total  income).  Individual  gifts,  through  direct  solicitation,  amount  to  rwarly  28 

'^^'^^  bequests  account  for  8  percent  After  subtracting 
tne  $5^4,125  in  religious-institution  grants,  the  money  generated  in  1972  by  the 
church-related  institutions  is  shown  to  be  $57,969,284,  or  only  $5  million  less  than 
the  total  income  reported  by  32  denominational  regional  bodies  in  the -same  year 

Church-related  institutions  at  the  regional  level  rely  heavily  on  church-influenced 
sources  .to  sustain  their  funding.  These  institutions  are 'the  more  "secular  social 
service  arms  of  the  denominations. 

The  type  of  work  done  by  church-related  institutions  is  shown  in  Table  22» 
Nearly  85  percent  of  their  total  expenditure's  are  nonsacramental.  The  largest  shares 
are  tor  social  welfare  (347  percent),  community  wide  activities  (31.3  percent)  and 

!MhJHL"'H'"th '"i  ^^-^  P''""^'-  ^^^^^^  and.  education,  heavily 

subsidized  through  regular  denominational  channels,  account  for  only  'a  small 
portion  of  their  expenditures. 


Table  22 

Nonsacramental  Expenditures  of  six  Church-Related 
Institutions,  1972 


^    Type  of  Expenditure 

Percent 

Amount 

Total  nonsacramental 

84.6% 

$48»793,355 

Health 

3.9 

1,'920,600 

Social  welfare 

34.7  . 

'  16,936.680 

E</ucation 

1.7 

834»357 

Communitywide  activities 

31.« 

15,264»179 

Public  affairs 

0.5 

263,551 

Culture 

0.0 

12,750 

Environment  and  conservation 

''27. 1 

N 

13,561,238 

Local  Churches 


4      ^  '  ' 

Local  churches  In  each  of  10  metropolitan  areas  were  contacted  for  Informailon 
^"HvSfJrnlr^^  and  expenditures,  especially  those  ^related  to  nonsacramental 
acnv^iies.  up  from  178  local  churches  were  received  and  tabulated.jTaljIe  23 
presents  th^  combined  Income  data  for  these  churches,  and  Tables  24^  to  24D 
prov,ide  income  .details  accofding  to  church  membership  size.  ^ 

r  ^ol^^^^^  ^^^^  '^"^  ^^^^^^  funding  Is  gifts  from  individuals,  which  account 
for  8^7:3  percent  of  total  income  (Table  23).  The  second  largest  sofirce  of  funding  is 
religious-mstltutlon*  grants  (5  percent).  (Most  of  these  are  support'  funds  from 
regional  and  national  levels  of  th'e  denominations  which  are  channeled  to  the'local 
congregation  to  underwrite  programs  of  the  church  and  small  mission  Wrches  or  to 
assist  in  financing  special  projects  spony)red  by  the  congregation.)  Bequests  provided 
only  2.9  percent  of  the.  aggregate  receipts  of  the  IJS  churches;  endowment  andiin- 
vestmpnf  «rnings  provided  2.7jpercent.  Most  (78.6  percent)  of  the  funds  received 
weipi^  l^-r  operations  or  curr^ntexpenses  of  {he  parish.     '  *  - 

'  .  '    ■  474' 


Table  23 

Financial  Receipts  of  178  Local  Churches.  1972^ 


Soiirce 

Individual  gifts 
^  Individual  bequests 

Foundation  grants 

Religious-institution  grants 

_  Endowment  (investment)  eamii^s 

United  Way/Community  Fund 
payments 

Other 

Total 
Percent 

a.  Excludes  service  fees  of  ^01, 638. 


Percent 

87.3% 
2.9 
0.1 
4.9 
2.7 

0.0 
2.1  ^ 

100.0% 


Operatic 

$  9,301^540 
185. 015 

448.387 
298.719 

1.000^', 
222,385 

$10,457,046 
78.6% 


Build^s  and 

Cipital 
Improvements 

$1,122,857 
130.642 
43. 150 
30.485 
46.33:2 


17.373 

jy60.839 
10.2% 


Special 

Purpose  ""-^ 
aod'Other 
Restrict^ 

$1,200,437. 
64^916 


176.826 
IS;210 


37.383 

$1,494,772 
11.2% 


$11,624,834 
360. 573 
13.150 
655,698 
a60,261 

1.  000 

9 

277,141 
«$13.312.657 


100 
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.ith  1.000  ormormetb  ?s  to^^^l  n.TnV[Th^^  "'^^^L'"  ''^'^  'congregations 
^or  churches  of  1,000  or  mo  e  member.  ?h'.  "^ff  '"^'"''ers. 
rom  reh-gious-insti  ution  H;ant;no?n.r.J^^^^^  next  largest  sums  of  money  come 
ihurches  with  fewe  than  sSmlmher.  rZ  ^  ^T^'^'  (^-^  P^^""^).  while 
F.nd-raisingac;J?;LVfoTthfbarce'Sffi^^^^^  -"'"^-"'^  ot'^- 

^'STA^UicraL^^^^^^^^^     Ihfb^L^li'a^trH  '''' 
lut  the  study-  ^       "^'"^  ''^'^  projections  used  through- 

incre^d  with  membership         (Chu,*  "  iV^^ 

Son  reveals  that  on  the  alerSe         tJt^^F  Slve's-  This  informa. 

.rcent  of  the  ,vcrs  a^?  "^C^^^ 

In  l^':zT.::i£:  t  rbrrrth^^Ts^V-^-^ 

of  total  expenditures  were  fo^no  JcraSntal  a aLfe^Mon;^^  '^'^  ^4"^ 

agonal  bodies  accounted  for  an  ^Tli;^:;^^^:^^^ 

>.o2'Z:r^rss':::%'^^^^^^^       ^o~..  activities; 

.ercentfor  community  activities  OnX\ S^  S^^  15.3. 
For  public  affairs,  culture,  and  environ Lnt  an'd  conservation '  ''''' 
efif  ?nSa"  Tpt  Zt\S^  health  counseling  for  the  community, 

aby  hea-lth  clinics,'^d'"tlb"t?nrto "  ^sp  tl^^'''£i^ ^ 
>ntnbuting. to  homes  for  thp  aapH  ^u.-m    »   ""^P'^^is.  :>o£iai  welfare  includes 

,  ^rvices,  lun'ch  asSnce  forteely  ch^l^^^^^^^^  T'T'''^  '^"""^^""S 

ocal  needy   with   food    dSe   ,nH  • 

eniol  centers  Z™„Tif&Xe™4n?S^^^ 
nd':dfp,Shg,i,7i;so«;°fo^„^^  C""--'  ic.i.i.ies- 
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Financial  Receipts  of  178  Local  Churches  by  Size,  1972^ 
(membership  under  200;  48  dii!irches> 


a.  Excludes  itervlce  fees  of  |9,26S4 


^^^^^^    Financial  Receipts  of  178  Local  Churdies  by  S[ze.  197?? 

(membership  200499;  77 -Churches) 


^  Source 
Individual  gifts 
Individual  bequests 


Percent 
86.2% 
.  1.7 


Operations^ 
32,535 


Gildings  and 
.  ,  'Capital 
Improvements 


Religious-Institution  grants 


Endowment  (investment>  earnings 
Other 


Total 
Percent  * 


1.6 
5.1 
5.4 

100*0% 


^  63, 100 
$3,381,581 


$316. 576 
16. 680 
10, 000  . 
11.616'" 
15,350^  ' 


^.$370,222 


Special  t 
Purposer 
and  Other 
Restricted 

$802, 22d 

29, 'm 


3.379 
33.111 

$867^848 
18.8% 


^  * 

source 

^ 

Percent 

Operations 

Buildings  and 

Capital 
Improvements 

Special 
Purpose 
'aod  Other 
Restricted 

Total 

Individual  gifts 

.  92^6% 

$784,670 

$57, 701 

$35,709 

$878,960 

Religious-institution  grants 

5.5 

1,000  . 

20,485 

'2,400 

224.885 

Endowment  (investment)  earnings 

4.9 

16,206 

21, 129 

9,348 

46.683 

.  ^    Tptal.  ^ 

100. 0% 

$801,876 

^.  $99.pi5 

$47,457 

$948,648 

*        '  Percent 

84.5%  '  ' 

10.5% 

5. 0% 

100. 0% 

Total 
$3^2,039 
18.344 
73, 100 
237,954  « 
248,214  4 

$47«M.^«51  * 
-100.0% 


2 
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Table  24C 


Financial  Receipts  of  178  Local  Churches,  by  Size,  1972^ 
(membership  500-999;-29  churches) 


Source  Percent 

Individual  gifts  ^  98. 1% 

Individual  bequests     .            *  o.  5 

Endowment  (investment)  earnings  0.6 

United  Way/Community  Fund 

payments                 •  o.O 

Other                      ^  0. 8 

Total  100. 0% 
Percent 

a.  Excludes  service  fees  of  $23. 889. 


Operations 
$2,073,661 
11, 028 
13,092 

1,000 
14,883 

/$2,113,  664 
82\2% 


gildings  and 
'  'Capital 
^  ^nprovements 

)  >  • 
$228,784 


1,953  V''^ 


2,023 


$232,760 
9.1% 


%)ecial 
nirpose 
and  Other 
Restricted 

$219,265 

720 


4,272  - 

$224, 25r 
8.7% 


Total 
$2,521,710 
11,748 
15,045 

1,000 
"21,178 

$2,570,681 
100.0% 
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Tabl«24D 

/ 

> 

,  Finaiicial  ReceipU  of  178  Local  Churches  by  Size,  1972^ 
(membership  1,000  and  ovet;  24  churches) 

*                                                                       «        Buildings  and 

Capital 

Source                          ''Percent           Operations  Improvements 
Individual  gifts                                   82.0%            53,5797975  |519\796 

^)ecial 

Purpose  * 
and  Other 
Restricted 

$143,234' 

4 

Total '  / 
$4,243,005 

lodividual  bequests                              5^  6 
Foundation  grants               *  "^0.3 

.  ^41,45fi 

113.962 
13,150 

35, 067 

290,481 
13, 150 

Religious-institution  grants          '         10. 8 
Endowment  earnings  1.2 

384,287 

46, 462^ 

11,634  , 

174  ,'426 
2,483  « 

558, 713 
60,579  . 

0»her                                              0.  i 

7, 749 

7,745 

^                     Total  100.*0% 

$4,148,925 

$6S8,542' 

$355,210 

$5,173,677,"    *  , 

-^^                Percent  - 

80.2%  . 

V 

12.7% 

.  6.9% 

* ,  ,  100. 0% 

• 

a.  Excludes  service  fees  of  $126,155.  a 

^  4': 
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* 
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Table  25 


Percentage  of  Total  Individual  Gifts  to  Local  Churches 
by  Dollar  Amouirts  and  by  Church  Size,  1972 


ivicinovrsnip  f 

Under  $500 

$500-9QQ 

$1»000  and  ovpf 

Under  200 
(48  churches) 

48% 

19% 

32% 

200-499 

(77  churches) 

69 

7 

500-999 

(29  churches) 

68 

■,.1; 

12 

1,000  and  over 
(24  churches) 

62 

23 

J  Average 

62% 

22% 

16% 

9 

Table  26 


•  .Percentage  of  Total  Financial  Support  of  Local  Churches 
Provided  by  Top  20%,and  10%  of  Giver?,  by  Church  Size,*1972 


Membership 

Under  200 
(48  churches) 

200-499 

(77  churches) 

500-999 

(29  churches) 

1.000  and  over 
(24  chu  rphes) 


20%  6f  Givers 


41% 


56 


Average 


54  - 
52% 


10%  of  Givers 

29% 

33 

33 

35 
32% 


.ut^dl^nf  rh?ri^>?H  ^^Penditures  of  local  churches  wer^  sent  directly 

vorkt  ch^nnplpnl    ^J^'""-'  ^'."^''^  "^^^^  '^'^^''^^^  overseas 

vork  is.channeled  through  regional  or  national  units. 

;ontributed  Services  for  NonsacramenUl  Activit 

The  question  wgs  raised  as  to  how  necessar^  and  important  contributed  services, 
>re  for  various  nonsacramental  actwities.  A  icale  of  0  to  10  was  developed,  with  th 
ank  of  10  indicating  that  contributed  services  Vere  vital  and  essential  to  tl^ 
-onunuance  of  the  program  activity.  A  rank  of  5  meant  that  while  the  activit, 
^uld  be  carried  forward  without  contributed  servfces,  these  services,  were  useful 
ind  rank  of  0  indicated  -that  contributed,  services  were  not  used  or  necessary. 

At  the  local  church  level,  responses  show  that  contributed,  services  are 'very 
mportant  For  heaith,  social  welfare,  education,  and' comtnunitywide  activities  the 
rverage  ranking  for  contributed/ services  exceeded  6;  one  fifth  or  more  of'  tfie 
espondents  considered  contributed  seivices  in  these  four  activity  categories 
issential.-  For  pubhc  affairV  cultuo,  and  environment  and  conservation,  the  i^erage 
ankmg  was  between  5  and  6.  Only  science  had  a  relatively-'low  value,  4.  f 

it  IS  apparent  from  these  data  that  without  contributedi  services  rrtuch  of  the 
)ngoing.  nonsacramental  work  at  'the  local,  chufdi  level  would  be  curtailed 
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^TaWt27 

J         Nonsacramental  Expenditures  for  178  Local  Churches  by  Size,  1972 


Member- 
ship* 

Total 
Exi^Dditures 

Non- 
sacramental 
Expenditures^ 

health 

Social 
Welfare 

Edu- 
cation 

Com-/ 
munity 
Activities 

Public 
Affairs 

Culture  ^ 

Environ- 
ment 

Conser- 
vation 

Mon^ 
^Sent  to 
Regional 

Bodies 

Under  200' 
(48r 

$  973.383 
14.5% 

$  141/150 
If.  5% 

$  14,300 
1011% 

$  27.441 
19.4% 

f  18,888 
13.4% 

$  67,745 
48.0%' 

$  4.461 
3.2% 

$  a,  125 
5.8% 

$  190 
0.1% 

$152,890 
15. 7% 

200-499 

(77). 

^  3,872,674 

^  400,204 
10.3% 

ie, 326 
4.1% 

141,776 
35.4% 

121,414 
30.3% 

92,911 
23.2% 

'} 

21.412 
5.4% 

4,290 
1.1% 

2,075 
0.5% 

€48,440 
*  6.4% 

500-999 
(29) 

2,438.406 
* 

217,988 
8.9% 

3^049 
1.4% 

93,395 
42.8% 

*  70,399 
32.3% 

32^215  / 
14.8^ 

7,488 
3.4% 

11, '442 
■5.3% 

259,691 
10,7% 

l,000aikl 
over  (24) 

5,137,895 

1, 183,196 
23.0% 

370,458 
31.3% 

125. 999 
10.6% 

541.542 
45.8% 

'104,227 
8.8% 

39. 750 
3.4% 

1,250*' 
0.1% 

299,83d 
5.8%  - 

Total 

$12,422,358 

$1,942,538 

$404,133 

$388,581 

$752,243 

$297,098 

$73,111 

$25,107 

$2,265 

$96^0,860 

Percent  of 

nonsacramental 

expenditures 


r  100.0% 

r ' 


20.8%  ' 


^20.0% 


38.7% 


15.3% 


'  3.8% 


1.3%  0.1% 


7.7%' 


a.  Figures  in  parentheses  are  member  of  churches  in  sample. 

b.  Nonsacramental  expenditures  are  15^6  percent  of  total  expenditures. 


A  t  .  ^ 


Tabte28  ' 

Financial  Jleceipts  of  Three  Church-Related  National 'Agencies,  1972 


Source 
Individual  glftfi 
Foundation  granta 
Religious  institution  grants 
Service  fees 

United  Way/Community  Fund 
payraents 

Othe^ 

Tottl  ' 
Percelt 


Percent 
S.8% 
•  2.8 
2.S 
83.7 

2.S 
2.7 

100.0% 


Operatio'ns 
$  11,107,505 
5,306.599 
4,725,204 

159,932,778 

4,761,727 
S. 001,000 

$190,834,813 
99.9% 


Buildings  and 

Capital 
Improve  meats 


$95,170 

$95,170 
Q.  1% 


Special 
Purpose 
and  Other 
Restricted 


$45,408 

$45,408 
0.0% 
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necessitating  the  creation  of  new  community  organizations  to  care  for  the  sicK 
^needy,  and  neglected.  , 

Similar  cjata  "developed  for  the  regional  units  showed  ^that  social  welfare  anc 
communitywide  activities  neeb ^contributed  services  to  function  sucessfully.  Each  o 
these  activities  had  an'aggregate  value  of  7  or  mo/e.on  the  scale.  Health  and  publi( 
affairs  activities  had  aggregate  scores  of  5  and  6,  respectively.  Education  had  a  value 
of  7  Only  five  respondents  indicated  ttuKcontributed  services  were  used  in  environ 
mertt  and  conservation  activities. 

On  the  national  level,  Tew  of  the  12  denominations  indicated  any  use'oi 
contributed  services,  mos^t  of  the  programs  at  this  level  are  supervised  and  directed  by 
professional  staff. 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  dollar  value  of  contributed  services,  foi 
nonsacramental  activities.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  it  Is5ignifican.t;-Many  o: 
the  programs  on  the  local  and  regional  levels  rely  heavily  on  contributed  sen/ices,  a: 
funds  are  limited  and  provide  only  the  necessary  equipment,  supplies,  and  con 
program  underwriting 

w 

National'Church-Refated  Institutions 

The  money  flowing  into  national  church-related  agencies,  a  good  share  ^f  which  ha 
been  recorded  in  th^  previous  analyses,  is  significant  Three  of  these  agencies  an 
discussed  here  as  illustraticyis.       *         .  '  ' 

The  income  by  source  for  the  three. agencies  is  shown  in  Table:  28.  Churches  a 
institutions  provide  only  2.5  percent  of  M  income  of  these  agencies  (see  item  3) 
while  service  fees  account  for  SS.'Z  percent 

Nonsacramental  expenditures  for  the  three  church-related  agencies  are  shown  ir 
Table  29^  Most  of  the  mohey  received  from  Church  World  Service  (NCC),  Gpodwij 
Industrfes,  and  .Interreligious  Foundation  for^  Community  Organization  are  used  fo 
nonsacramental  purposes,  with  social,  welfare  (especially  through  Goodwill  Industries 
being  the  primary  target  Comparatively  little  money  is  spent  for  communitywidi 
activities.  '    ,  ■  / 


.     Table  29 

Nonsaci^entai  Expenditures  of  Three  Church-Related 
;        Y       National  Agencies,  1972  •  - 

Type  of  Expenditure 


Total  nonsacramental 

Health 
,  Social  welfare. 
Education 

CommunttyWtde  activities 


a.  Total  non  sacra  merits  expenditures  are  78.5%  of  total 
expenditures.  *  , 


Percent 

AmouW 

100.0%^  • 

$138.880, 390 

-21,1 

29.244,850 

45.4 

63,076,024 

31.7 

44,059, 139 

1-8      .  t 

0  *  2,500,377 

1? 
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REPORT  ON  CATHOLIC  AGENCIES  AND  PARISHES 

Catholic  Agencies 

7rl!iti''?°''^  °"  Catholic  agencies  covers  the  following  organizations-  the  Cathnlir 
spital  Association  (CHA);  the  National  atholic  Educational  A  Sdation  fNciA 
National  "Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  (NCCC);  and  the  UniSSsSi-c 
SCc7nccB)  Bishops  aS'tel?tldJe^,?es 

h^fZ/^^^^^^-  ""^i^  '°  standardize  the  data,  although  the  information 
tbn  rl  hnSr' ph''"",'  °^  ?°r'^'  ^"'^  classification.  Statistics  provid  dTy  Se 
thpri-no  .  Educational  Association,  which  has  a  sophisticated  informatbn 
thering  system,  are  highly  reliable  and  standardized.  For  the  oSer  o  ean  7,H^nc 

umpt)9ns  had  to  be  made  in  developing  the  summary  material. 
A  highly  conservative  estimat^of  the  annual  dollar  value  of  health  pHii?ati«n 

Zz!P     bifton^jable  30).  This  is  known  to  be  an  underestimate  sin«  k  i 

ncrudVr.Z^Tl^'r"'' ^'^^  ^^'^  organizations  listed  SvV  d  do 
J^lZ  ^Srea^dea  of  local  activity.  More  than  half  of  total  revenue  iyderived 
m  service  fees  -  tuition,  patient  fees,  sales  income,  and  other  user  charel^  D  refr 
urch  support  (mostly  in  the  area  of  education)  and  federal  governmeSlvmrnK 
ncentrated  m  health  and  international  activiti  s)  are  the  eS  mosTSiS 
enue  sources    ndividual  gifts  and  bequests,  as  well  a  volunteer  and  coTr  buted 
ices  are  another  important  sourceSJf  direct  and  indirect  support  T^^^^^ 
rporate  giving,  foundation  grants,  and  endowment  income  appear  toTe  le's 

i^is-^nK^ 

grat  on  and  refugee  j^ork,  there  is  no  practical  way  to  gather  information  abouJ 
her  the  s^e  of  the  gifts  pr.  the  distribution  of  donors  by  in^me  leiel 

,;K,'^«i°m^'^-f.  °^^''°P*'^y  based  on  incomplete  statistics.  These  eifts  total 

arly  $100  mi  tion,  more  than  half  of  which  is  accounted  for  by  feS  Lve  nm^^^^^^ 
ntributions  distributed  overseas  by  the  Catholc  f^elief  Serlicis  (?RSr  (S  Tab^^ 
..)  Th IS  IS  only  a  conservatn/e  estimate  of  the  vaL  of  governmenta  support  received 
CRS,  which  involves  the  warehousing  and  inland  transport  of  CRSsuDolSs  bSTost 
untry  governments  ahd/or  nongovernmental  counterpar^agencies  tSf^  estiYnaS 
b^Kf?h  ^^"^^^^  prganizatiSns  of^he  Nc6q  ^hes    2  ie 

nt  dVpTr^h' M  f'CCC-affiliated  organizations  include  the  sSe^' 
diL  ofThariJv- ilLn  i^'^T'  Child  Society,  and  the  Association  of  the 
ttiUin?givi%  IXTulteef s'e"  Je  """^  °^  ^  ^Vnonymous 

idiots; V^^^  the  nei.  ■ 

;.-r;4i^yis»^ 

h^ZTJr  '^'■8'^^^  thie  stStiS  wer?  sed"fj?i^^^^^ 

the  financial  estimates  provided  in  this  paper.. In  1972-73,  there  were  10  534 
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,Catholic  Agency  Income  by  Source,  1972 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


,  Source 

Individual,  giftfl  ^ 

Individual  bequesta  , 

Corporate  grants 

Foundation  grants 

Religious -institution  grants 

Endowment  (investment)  earnings 

Service  fe«s  (tuition,  sales  income,  and  oth^r 
user  charges^ 

Federal  government  payments 

United  Way  or  other  Community  Fund  payments 

'  Other    •  ^ 

Total 


Operations 
^  '  $  '167.0 
1.08.3 

,0.2 
2.5 
633.4 
>23.8 

3,601.5 
222.4 
'  38.9 
433.2 

$5,231.2 


Buildings  and 

Capital 
Improvements 

$  36.6 

16.1 

^  13.2 

11.5 

45.5 

10.9 

3.8 
28.0 
1.2 
*  41.8 

$208.6 


43: 


Purpose 
isnd  Other 

Restricted  Total^ 

$  44.3  '         $  247.3 

4.6  129.0' 

1.0  •  14.4 

.2.8  ^  K.8 

0.4  '  «579.3 

1.7^  -  36.4 

^  2.6  '3.607.9 

145.3  395.7 

0.6  4o!r 

2.0  477.0 

$205.3  N  '$5,645.1 


Table  31  / 

Size  of  Gifts  Mm  Individuals  to  Selected  ' 
Catholic  Agencies,  1972  *    .  * 


i 

i 


Size  of  Gift 
Less  than  $500 


Percentage  of  Total 
wplndividual  Receipts 


$500-$a,d00 
Over  $1,000 


25 


Based  on  data  fjom  the  National  Cathplic  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Catholic  Hospital  AssociatJion. 

Percept- of  Total  Financial  Support  Provided 
by  Top  20%  and  10%  of  Givers,  for  Selected 
 Catholic  Agencies,  1972 


Top  20%  of  givers 
Top  10%  of  givers 


30% 
15 


Based  on,  data  from  the  Natioiial  Catjfolic  Education 
Asjjociatiofl. 


'     '  '  Tattle  32  ' 

^  Catholic  Agency  Prepay  Gifts,  1?72 
(in  thousand^  o*f  dollars)" 


Source 
Individual  gifts 
Individual  bequests 
Corporate  gifts 
Foundation  grants  '  , 

Federal  government  payments 

Total 


Value  m 
"5;  Appreciated 
In-Kind, 
Ptoperty 

'|13»1 

2.1 

0.1 

0.4 


$15.7 


Value  in 
Nfon- Appreciated 
In-'.Kind  Property 

$22.1 

0.2  '/ 
>  0.3  / 
«      0.7  / 
.    -,56.^  , 
$7?.  9 


To>al 
$35.2 
2.3 
0.4 
1.1 
;  56.6 

$95.6 
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^  Table  33 

CathoUciAgency  &cpenditures,  1972 
(in 'millions  of  doilarsl 


,    *       Type  of  Expenditure 

Amount 

/ 

Health       \                     <>  % 

$2,329.8 

<> 

Social  welfare      ^  ^ 

n      .  279.7 

Ed/ication 

2.646.0 

Communitywide  actwittes  * 

53.9 

"Public  affairs 

9.3 

<^  CnUure 

£nvtp}nment  and  conservation 
Science 

0.1 

2.6 

Total  nonsacramental  expenditures 

$5»321.4 

Tbtal  expenditures 

$5,475.2 

^     Expenditures  ^transmitted  outside  U.S.  ^ 

125.5 

a/  These  expenditures  were  classified  as  healtji,  social  welfare, 
^'education,^  and  communitywide  activities.  « 
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Catholic  schoolsvin  operation -8,761  elementary  and  1,773  secondary.  The  vast 
majority  (more  than  90^  percent)  of  all  elementary  schools  were  administered  and 
financed  by  a  single  paf4Sh;^but  among  Cathplic. secondary* schools,  private  (39. 
percent)  and  diocesan  (SS^'^percent)  school's  were  predominant  For  the  1972-73 
academid  year,  toul  enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  was  roughly  3.8  million  (of  which 
29  million  were  elemenUry  schbol  students),  which  represented  approximately  7 
peVcent  of  total  U.S.  enrollment,  public  and  private.  Of  the  156)000  teachers  orWlKc 
ftjil-time  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  staff,  57  percent  were  lay  persons,  38 
percent  were  Sisters,  and  the  remainder* were  male  religious  leaders.  * 

Tfie  value  of  "contributed  services"  of  Sisters,  Brothers,  and  priests  is  an  imporUnt 
revenue  factor,-*but  one  that  is  not  included  in  the  summary.  The  NCEA  defines  th'q^ 
v^lue  of  contributed  services  as  the  difference  between  lay  salaries  currently  prevaleirt 
in  a  given  school  and  the  compensation  actually  paid  to  the  religious  and  clergica}  staff 
.members.  A  macroeponomic  estimate  by  the,NCEA  of  the  cost  of  operating  primary 
and  secondary  Catholic  schools  in  the  U.St  places  total  operating  expenditures  at 
roughly  $1.6  billion.  A  conservative  ^stim^te  of  the  to^l  annual  value  of  the  Catholic  . 
primary  antf  secondapy- school  enterprise  is  $2, billion,  since  the  value  of  contributed 
"Services,  as  defined  above,  is  estimated  at  $400  million.  This  $2  billion  figure,  net  of 
capiul  expenditures,,^ does  nbt  take  int^r^ou-nt  the  various  services. provided  by 
parents  and  volunteers  -  bake  sales,  raffles,  bazaars,  lunch-room  duty,  library  services, 
transportation  -  which  are  important  sources  of  real  or  in-kind  revenue  for  jnany 
Catholic  schools.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  provide  a  valid,  estimate  of  the 
'dollar, worth  of  such  volunteer  work,  but  it  is  likejy  to  be  substantial. 

Table  34. shows  the  sources  of  revenue  for  the  various  levels  of  Catholrc  elementary 
and  secondary  education.      .        .i*^*  .  .  .    .  ^ 

Atbout  1,500  of  the  2,500  colleges  and  universities  in  the'United  States  ^te  private. 
These '  represent  about  one  fourth  of  total  higher  education  enrpllment  Catholic 
colleges  represent  18  percent  of  these  private  institutions  and  about  20  percent  of 
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Catholic  ElementarvLaSySecondary  Schools/ 
Revenue  Per  Pupil  hy  Source,  1972-73  Academic  Year 

-     ■  /- 


Type  of  Revenue 
Tuition 
Pees 

/  -Religious  Subsidy 
Income  from  gifts 
Government  aid 
Other  income 
Total 


,  Elementary 

-    i  15 
14*4 

4 

V  21 

$280 


Pansh/Diocesan, 
Secondary-*  - 

$325 

48  ; 

i48 

7^ 
*  7 

4d  * 


Private* 
Secondary 

$663 

37 

30 

20 
6 

96" 
$852  ' 


415 


hln  oTn  ^  T'?''"'n"^' J^^^'^u'  .1^'''  '^"Shly  500,000  students  enrolled  in  more 
^an  250  traditionally  CathoUfc  Institutions.  The  National  Catholic  Educational 
Associate  reports  that  average  revenue  per  student  in  these  institutions  is  roughly  the 
same  as  Uiat  reported  for  all  educational  institutions  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
lable  35  sho^^^  sources  of  revenue  for  the  average  Catholic 

mstitution»of  higher  education.      -  ,      ,      -  • 


Table  35 


Catholic  fnstuutions  oM^igher  Education  (N.  =  '232), 
Average  Revenue  by  Source,  1 970-7 i  Academic  Year 
:  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


«  Amount 

latent 

Tuttton\nd  fees 

$2,9^2 

71.2% 

Private  gifts  , 

230 

5.5 

Contrrbuted  services 

"19? 

4.8 

^     *       Endowment  mcotoe  * 

-    •    48     ,    ,  , 

*'  ^  .Chgr^h^support-  ■ 

.  d 

0'.2 

Federal  government 

^       -  J$7 

'  2,3 

State  and  local  governments 

18  • 

0.4 

Sponsored  research 
*  a 

256        ,  * 

V        t      Sponsored  programs. 

V  157 

3.8 

*,    '      AH  otKer  revenues   » , .  " 

188  ' 

4.6 

±,           ^  Total 

$4,174 

.100.  0% 

Table  35  shows  that  the  .average  Catholic  institution  of  higher  education  has  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  $4.2  million,  derived  mostly  from  tuition  and  fees.  The 
categcjry  of  church"  support  is  quantiUtively  very  srfiall,  accounting  for"0.2  percent  of/ 
total  income.  If  v/e  multiply  the  average  revenue  given  above  by. the  numbe?  of 


/  TaWt36 

Financial  Receipts  of  fatholic  Hospital,  1972 


5n 


* 

''Source 

^^^Srakons 

Buildups  and 

,         Capital'  ^ 

Improvements 
 "  5r" 

^  Special* 
Purpose 
and  Other 
Hestricte^ 

•  f 

^  Total 

Indivydual  gifts 

$  12,786,858. 

$  36-^551,530 

$18,772,948 

$     68, 111 , 336 

Individual  be<^ests 

108,310,950 
.  •    '          '  ♦ 

^         16;  095, 100 

4,597, 665 

129, 003, 715 

/ 

Corporate  grants        ^  - 
Foundation  grants      *  ■ 

194,262 
1.447,239 

*13, 184, 009 
11,483,620 

1,016,379  ,* 
2,767,53^ 

14  394  650  * 
15,698,395 

RehgiouB-insutution  grants 

393,869 

^22^430 

✓ 

382, 474 

1,  001, 773 

Endowment  earnings 

,  3,406,616 

"    10,  9 06'; 3 09 

1,698,366  ^3J? 

16, Oil, 291 

^     Service  fees 

2,0.48,161,509 

3,751,440 

2,630,507  ^ 

^^054,543,456 

Federal  government  payments  ■ 

197,701,959 

28,053,913 

4,7i2;361^ 

230,^68,233 

•  \ 

United^Wayy  Community  Fund 

1^596, 795 

; 

1,212,914 

,    169, 759  * 

2,979,468 

IX)nated  services 

14,723,663 

•290,^55 

692,345' 

M  15,706,563.,- 

Jit' 

Other 

« 

,  105,243,283 

-  12^381,410 

^  ^        1,391,705  .  ^ 

119,016,400 

•* 

Total 

$2,493,967,  005 
* 

'$134, 136,230 

«  $38,832,045 

$2,666,935,280  ^ 

4  <  (\ 


in^tUMjions  (extrapolating  to  'bu),  the  revenue  estimate  is  c\cie  in  $i  ViMi^n  for, 
Caflholic  higher  education.  V 

Next  we  consider  the  invojvement  of.  the  Catholic  Church  and  its^affiliated 
institutions  10  health  and  hospital  care.  Nearly  700  .member  hospitals  are'repi-esented 
by  the  Catholic  Hospjtal  Association;  roughly  $2.6  billion  is.spent  annually,  with 
about  $2.3^bHlion  spent  directly  in  the  area  of  health  and  most  of  the  remainder 
devoted  to  education.,  .  •  ^ 

Table  36  shows  the  breakdown  of  financial  i^eceipts  based  upon  a  survey  done  by 
he  Catholic  Hospital  Association.  Of  the  foUl  683  member  hospitals  of  ihe  CHA 
3]9  responded.  (10  out  of  20  Catholic  hospitals  that  do  not' belong*  to  CH/SCalso 
responded),  Jhe  data  in  Table  36  wer^  derived  by 'a  simpje  p/ojection^of  survey 
^esponses,  sjnce  there  was  found  a  high.,correlation  between  survey  respondents  and 
the  universe.  These  statistics  afe  probably  conservative.  They  do  not  include  nursing 
iomes,  for  which  data  were'Unavailable,and  they  may  underestimate  service  fees  (a  few 
•espondents  did  not  include  all  patient  charges  in  this  category).  Table  37  gives  the 
unctipnal  breakdown  of  expenditOrcs  shown  by  the  CHA^urvey.  The  estimated  vafae 
)t  jl^olunteer  services  of. various  kinds  is  shown  in  Table  38.  *  , 


Table  37 

Functional  Distribution  of  CHA  Expenditures,  1972 

Health            *     *    ^         ,  ^ 

$5,256,422,187 

Social  welfare  ^ 

88,080.V74  * 

Lducation 

202,067.659 

pommunit>  activities 

5,18^1,222 

Public  affairs  » 
Science 
Pastoral  care 

Total 

4 

•   ^  t- 

7,771,833  • 
2,590,611 
28,496.722 

$2,590,611,008 

^              ^  » 

r  Table  38 

Estimated  Value  of  Contributed  Services^  CHA  Survey,  1972 

Board  of  trustees 

$11,728,843 

P/ofessional  consultants,  attorn^eys, 
accountants. etc.  ^  ^ 

3,136.302 

* 

^      Voltinteer  phy^cians  and  nurses 

4,003.299 

Patsent  services 

»  f 

11288,518  . 

Coffee  shop,  gift  Shop,  etc. 

6,400.  02 ^ 

Fund  laisii^ 

^  4,946.477 

Other                                        '  •  ^ 
Total 

1.614,685 
$50,120,151 

418  .  '    ^    .  •  ...  ^  ^ 

The  third  major  organization  covered  here  ib  the  Nationaf^Conference  of  Catholic 
Chartties  (r^CCC).  The  NCCC  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1910,  is  composed  of 
.member  agencies,  institutions,  and-  individuals  and  has-*  tJjree .  major  natiorral 
affihates-'The  Society  of  St.  Vincefit  de  Paul,  the  Ladies*of  Charity,,  and  the  Christ 
Child  Society.  The  total  financial  value  of  charitable  activf^ics  covered  by  a  survey 
recently  conducted  by  the  NCCC  is  conservatively  estimatecf  to  exceed  ,$200  million. 
Tlvis  figure  does  notl  include  any  estimate  of  the  valtfe  of  contributed  serv1c.es  or 
volunteer  work.  The  NCCC 'recently  estimated  tha^  there  are  about  125,000  volunteers 
active  in  all  the  various  activities,  4,876,000  hours  of  service  were  tallred  bythe 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The 'total  rium'ber  of  persons' served  exceeded  3.5 
million,  not  countvng  those  serv'ed  indirectly  by  community  programs. 

The  NCCC  has  recency  releasecUhe-resUlts  of  a  survey  o'f  diocesan  agencies  in  the 
*  chanty  area,  based  upon  126-  diocesan  reports  out  of  140  affiliated *dioc(jses.  This 
survey  i^ows  J9,'049  paid  staff  and  41,032  volunteers  engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of 
services- counseling,  ^doptioas,  emergency  ^sdrv ice,  foster  care,  programs  forMhe 
'elderly,  family  life  education  and  marriage  preparation,  and  various  community 
development  activities  were  listed  most  often  in  the  survoO'eports.  It  is  interesting  to 
nole  that  ISpei^cent  of  the  paid  sUff  were  minority  grou^r  memb'ers,  the  percentage 
of  minority  professional  staff  hold§  well  in  relation  to  the  overall  pe/centage  -  16  per- 
cent of  the  professional  staff  f|nq  of^ninority  background. 

The  survey  shows  the  following  sources  of  financing  government  (25  percent), 
service  f(ies  (22  -percent).  United  Fund  (18  percent),  Ca^tholic  Chafjti£S  Appeal  (9 
percent),  diocesan  grants  (9  percent),  foundation  and  other  grants  (2  percent),  and 
o'Ufer  income,  such  as  special  gifts  and  (endowment  income  (15  percent).  The  NCCC 
notes  that  church  funds  are  actually  -greater  than  the  percentages  shown'abovc,  since 
yash  value  has  generally  not  bcjen  as^ed  to  in-k'^d  contributions  such  as  personnel 
and  building^.  The  NCCC  report  stresses* that  their  $200-million-plDs /estimate  for 
Catholic  activities  is  on  the  low  (side.  The  extent  of  this  underestimate  may  be 
suggested  by  the  following  comp4r>5ear  The  1973  Official  Catholic  Directory,  lists 
45,110  children  under  care  and  4'7J22  residents  in  Remes  for  th^  aged;  the  NCCC 
>  survey  covers  30,571  children  and  11,251  residents.      ^  '  -  . 

The  fourth  national  Catholic  organization  covered  is  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference  and  the  National  Cogference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  The  budgets  covered 
include    the    following.    NCCB    activities;    USCC   activiti<f9;    department  V 
commanicatimis    (National   CathoHc   Nws  Service),  department  of  education 
(Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine,  National  CYO,  and  coordinating  activities  in  the 
fields  of  elementary,  seconcfary,  higher,  and  adult' education);  department  of  health 
affairs,  dep^rtmertt  of  international  affairs  (Latin  Amecica  bureau,^  migration  and 
refugee  service?),  department  of  social  development,  administrative  offices  (the  general 
secretary,  the  general  counsel,  and  adminrstrativcrand  financial  services). 
^     In  addition;  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Ihd  NatloniH  Catholic  Community  Service,  anc^ 
certain -revolving  fund  activities -of  .the , department  of  international  affairs  have  been 
included  for  the  purpose  of  this"  analysis  even  though  they  arc  noT^art  of  the 
<;-tonsolidated  budget  document  customarily  utilized. 
V*  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  39,  total  revenue  allocations  of  $135.5  milljon  were  made 
\i  the  principal  national  organization  of  the  United  $tates  Catholic  Church  during 
,   calendar  year  1972.  More  th^n  90  percent  of  such  expenditures  were  made  outside  of 
f  'the  United  States,  as  shown  by   the^amount,  $125.2  million,  lifted  in  the 
'    "mter-nattonal"  category  of  Table  39.  The  bulk  of  such  expenditures  isaccounte^d  for 
ti         by  the  separate  budget  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  organization,  which -hcid 
%-     I  •  expenditures*.of  $112.5   million.  The  combined  budgets  of  the  USCC/I^CCB 
*  '.organization  'account   for   another  $lt:0  million  in  expenditures  devoted^to 
\international  phif^nthropy.     •  .  -  '  ' 


'     '    '    I^eliue  AllQC^Ufihs by  Function,  USCC/NCTBActwit^^^ 
X    \  '  \'  r         ^  '(in  millions  of  dolfiirs).  *    ^   /  * 


Arofg  of  KxpendUures 


«  ' 

Corftmunity~ 

£nvironn^nt 

,                       Source  of  Reftnue 

Social  . 

wide 

and  « 

.Inter- 

Health 

Welfare 

Education 

..Activities 

Conservation 

national 

Total' 

«        Laetare  Sunday  coUectfon^ 

\  , 

$0.8  ^ 

$0.6 

$  6.8 

$  7.4 ; 

Campaign  for  Humjfei^velopment 

$0.4 

$1.5 

\.  2.3 

$0.1 

.  0.1 

5.2  ' 

Latin  American*colle9tion  ^ 

I 

1.5 

1  5 

*                Diocesan  quotas  , 

^        *  1.3 

.    ,  1.3 

2^ 

Religious  communities 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  contritMitioas  * 

0.1 

"0.3  ' 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5^ 

0.8  . 

Investment  iQc(>pie      '  ^ 
Sales  <Jf  publications  and     *  ^ 

• 

0. 1 

0.1 

\ 

'  0.6 

f 

^    religious  material  ^ 

0.3 

'1.2 

J 

0.1 

1.6-' 

t 

Miscellaneous 

0. 1 

0.2 

Subtotal 

^             Mlgratipn  and  refugee  services 

0.5 

ft 
1,4 

4.3'  , 

1.5 

4 

t).l  * 

11.0 
1.6 

20.8  • 
1.6 

'National  Catholic  Community 

0.6 
^112.5 

Service  * 
Y  Catholic  |lelief  Services 

0.5 

„  1 

0.; 

112.5 

> 

'If  Total 

$0.5 

$2.& 

$1.4  ' 

$4.3 
'  -\ 

$1.5  • 

$0.1 

$125.'2 

$135.5 
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The  activities  of  Catholic  Reli,^f  Services  rely  substantially  op  governmentaLfee 
and  grants  ($84.3  million)  as  well  as  private  gifts-i.n-kind  ($22.1  million).  The-majo 
governmental  support  comes  from  the  UnitecT  States  government  and  takes*  thi 
following,  forms:  commodities  ($55.7  million),  ocean  freight' reimbursement  ($16.1 
fT\illion),  contracts  ($9.6  million),  and  excess  property  utilization  ($0.8  million).  , 
,    The  CRS  Program  has  beeii  expanding  since  1972.  During  the  first  nine  months  o 

^  the  1974  report  year,  itjs  estimated  that  CRS  shipments  of  foodstuffs,  Clothing,  in( 
medicines  totaled  some  187,000  tons,  valued  in  excess  of  $82  million;  it  is  estimate/ 
that  more  than  10  million  needy  people  participated  in  the  CRS  food  distributiqi 
programs  aion*.  Geographically,  the  CRS  program  is  divided  into  five  regions.  For  tjh 
period  mentioned,  $44.4  million  was  shipped  to  Region  I  (Near  East,  North  Africs 
and  South.  Asi^;  Regional  I  (East  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  received  $10.0tnillion;  Regioi 
jH  (Sub-Sahara  Africa)  $8.9  million;  Region  IV  (Qribbean,  Central  America,  an< 
Mexico)  $6.7  million;  and  Region  V  (South  America)  $12.1  million.. 

Compared  with  the  activities  carried  out  by  Qtbolic  Relief  Services  and.othe 
international  relief  programs,  the  fynding  levels  forotHer  national-level  allocations  ar 
.  small.  To  put  it  somewhat  differently,  the  rtational-level  organizations  of  the  Catho I i 
Church  in  the  United*  States  are  the  primary  operating  agencies  for  intern^tion* 
philanthropic  activities;  the  United/States  Catholic  Conference,  and  the  NCCB  aswel 
have  basically  a  coordinating  functitDn  in  other  areas  of  such  expenditures.  As  can  i> 
seen  in  Table  39,  over  90  percent  of  the  USCC/NCCB  budget  in  1972  was  devoted  t 

*^{^  international  category.  An  additior>aL$1.6  million  in  r^eriue  allocations  no 
covjered  by  the  consolidated  ^budget  are  handled  by  the  division  of  migration  an 
refugee  services.  ;  *  y 

The  largest  single  source  of  revenue  for  the  activities  of  the  USCC/NfCCB  is  th 
Laetare  Sunday  collectioii  estimated  at  $7.4  million  for  1972,  of  which  $^.8  million  i 
aevoted  to  international  programs  mostly  through  Catholic  Relief  Services,  and  th 
division  of  migration  and  refugee  services.  Jhe  Latin  American  collection  of  $T. 
million  and  portions  of  all  other  contributions  (except  for  the  religious  communitie 
category)  are  also  used  for  international  programs. 

The  main  program  of  domestic  philanthropy  administered  centrally  by  the  Catfibli 
Church  in  the^United  States  is  the  Campaign  for  Human  Development  (CHD).  Thet 
have  been  three  annual  campaigns,  totaling  over  $20  million,  yfhlch  have  funded  mor 
than  500  self-help  projects  "administered  by  artd  for  the  poor  in  all  p^rts  of  the  Unite 
States."  During  iCHD's  1972  fiscal  year  232  grants  were  made,  representing  a  totJ 
commitment  of  roughly  $6,  million.  (Table  39  shows  the  tot^l  expenditures  for  th 
program  to  be  $5.2  million.)  Most  CHD  grants  fall  into  the  categories  c 
community  wide  activities  and  social  welfare.  The  average  CHD  grant  is  about  $26f60i 
thus  jjTOst^gr.ants  probably  serve  a  catalytic  function,  bringing  together  other  sources  c 
funding;  volunteer  and  contributed  services.  The  following  examples  are  illustrative  c 
the  types  of  CHD  grants:  -       >  -  ~>  . 


.  Grant 

tocation 

Amount 

Description 

Pasqua  Yangui 
Association  , 

.  Tucson,' 
Ariz9na 

$  35,000 

Train  Yaqui  Indian  men  to  constrgc^ 
tion  skills  and  provide  low*cost  hous- 
ing* for  Indian  families. 

*f        »  . 
Catholic 
Family 
Services 

Hartford, 
Connecticut 

$  40^000 

'"I 

Provide  prdf^ssiorial  p^chtatric  ~ 
services  for  the  Puerto  Rico 
population. 

Arriba  Loiza  ^ 

Santurce, 
Puerto  Rico 

$108,000 

Multi*component  self*help  project* 
to  activate  indigenous,  self-generating 
programs  in  five  poor  barrios. 

(continued)  \ 
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.Grant 

Vlftagc  Com- 
munity Halls 


R|dio  Station 
Communica*  ' 
tions'project 

Organ' 
Uing  Committee 


Berkeley 
Primary 
School 


Mississippi 
Comprehensive 
Healtl;  Project 

Bootlieel 
Credit  Union  . 


The  Ho<)c 
Chest 


Location 

Kodial(, 
Alasl(a 


Brawley, 
California 


San  Francisco, 
California  ' . 


Watcrbury,' 
Connecticut 


Marks,  . 
Mississlffpl 


Hayti, 
Missouri  ^ 


Cleveland/ 
Ohio 


Amount 
$  30,500 


$  70,000 


\  10,000 


$  15,000 


$  25,000^ 


H  10;000 


$  32,400 


'    -  Description 

O09Struct  village  community  halls  to 
be  us^d  for  vtllage'council  meetings 
-  and  related  activities,  as  well  as 
receiving  mobile  health  teams. 


alls  to      I  J 
:lngs  / 
for  J 


A  community^owned  and  operated 
profit-seeking  enterprise  to  enable  • 
the  farmworker  to  penetrate  the 
(xroadcasting  industry. 

r 

An  umbrella  organization  to  unite 
,  the  many  church^youth,  senior 
citizen,  tenants'  rights,  social  action 
groups  in  the  ^outh  market 
neighborhood. 

Continue  the  development  of  a  com- 
munity School,  located  in  a  housing 
'  project^  that  involves  parents  In  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Provide  a  tripartite  progranvin 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  com- 
munity development,  , 

Establish  a  credit  ^nion  controlled 
by  the  poor  to  provide  loans  and 
financial  counsejing. 

Establish  axoordlnated  delivery 
system  for  r,ecy cling  salvageable 
materials  by  repaying  donors  with 
needed  household  materials.  * 


Asi  can  be  seen  from  the  above  examples,  the  activities  of  th^  Campaign  for  Human 
ivelopment  are  geographically  diversified  anjj  encompass  elements  of  social  welfare 
d  communityy^i'de  activities,  as  well  as  health,  education,  and  public  affairs.  The" 
ippaign  for  Human  Development,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  the  "tlp^of  the  • 
berg''  as  far  as  the  activities  of  Catholic  charities  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  are"^ 
ncerned.  ^     "  •  .  , 

'  • :  Catholic  Parish  Data  * 

The  Catholic  Church  in  1972  had  approximately  44.8^illion,members  located  in 
,028  parishes,''  This  study  focuses  on  these  parishes  as  religious  institutions  and  is 
signed  to  provide  dataontocal  congregations  comparable  to  that  collected  for  the* 
nestant  and  Jewish  communities  And  to  supplement  the  report  prepared  on  Catholic 
icncies.     '  •       .      7         ' ' 

It  Was  decided  that  a\sample  of  40  to  SOjia^fshes  WoUld^rovlde 'the  type  of 
brmation  needed.  It  would'tiQt  be  exhaustive  IjW^vould  mdidkte  the  various  sources  ^ 
incQmc  and  the  anrwunts  spent  by  parishes  for  npnsacramental  purposed  The 
nple  is  representative  of  demographically  diverse  areas.  The  49  parishes  surveyed 
iJrawn  from  a^ total  of  10  cities,  7  of  which  wei;e  cities  in  which  Protestant 
rfshes  had  been  interviewefi.    ,  '        ^     •  '  f 

Data  jvere  collected  through  interviews  with*  parish  priests  in  each  of  the  10  . cities 
npie'd.' tjsing  the  same  questionnaire  developed  for  the  other  areas  of  the  Interfaith' 
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Research  study.  An  effort  vyas  made  to,  secure  Information  from  churches  in 
suburbs,  inner-city  areas,  bIu?-coIIar  and  white-collar  areas;  from  large,  small,  ; 
medium-sized. parishes;  from  parishes  in  stable  population  areas  and  transient  are 
from  Slack  congregations  and  Spanish-speaking  Qongr.egations^  as  well  as  wh 
congregations  th^t  had  some  ethnic  group  repfesentatlon. 

Time  constraints  mafJe  it  impossible  to 'establish 'a  truly  sci^fic  random  samp 
In  addition,  the  normal  parameters  used  to  draw  such  samples,  like  congregation  si 
ethrficity,  age-sex  compositions,  and  other  demographic  factors,  were  not  available 
parishes  in  the  United  States.  In<he  abifence  of  such  indicators,  a  different  method 
sampling  was  employed;  it  was  presumed  that  the  method  chosen  would  be  adequ 
for  the  purposes  JOf  the  Filet  Commission  and  provide  an  adequate  data  base 
projections  of  income  and  expenditures.  ^ 

The  data  for  the  samplfe  churches  are  used^as'the  basis  for  the  projections  presen 
in  the  tables.  Interviewers  reported  that  the  figures  giveagenerally^underestimated 
income  Ind  noiisacram'entahexpenditures  of  parishes.  It  appears  that  congregatio 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  operate  with  several  different  budgets.  Special  proje 
and  certain  kinds  of  giving,  for  example,  are  normally  carried  in  separate  budgets,  a 
in  addition, -each  organization  in  the  p^irish  has  its  own  budget  and  source  df  siippc 

Data  are  projected  for  'parishes  only.  Religious  orders*  are.  not  included* 
projections  have^been  downgraded-  by  10  percent  to  ensure  a  conservative  estimate 
parisH* income  and  nqnsacramerttal  expenditures. 

/ 

Income  ■  '  v  ^ 

The  primary  source  of  Vunds  for  Catholic  parishes  is  Individuals,  who\x)ntrlb( 
nearly  9  out  of  every  10  dollars  received.  (See  Table  40.)  The  second  largest  amount 
funds  also  comes  from  Individuals,  but  Jn  a  slightly  different  form  than  collections 
gifts.  This  is  money  collected  from  social  fund-raising  events  l[ke  bazaars,  bingo, 
sales  of  various  types.  Included  in  this  category  is^riioney  withdrawn  by  parishes^ 
j-eserve  funds  or  savings.  Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total  income  comes  from 
diocese  or  archdiocese  by  way  of  grants  f9r  the  operation  oT  the  parish. 


Table  40 

Income  fjoih49  Catholic  Parishes'and  P;rojectioiis  , 
for  22,028"CathoUc  Parishes,  by  Source,  1972 


"    Individual  gifts    ^  , 

*  Actual^ 
$6,066,817 

Percent 
87*3% 

Projection  '  ■* 
$2,455,516/164 

Individual  bequests 

^93.275" 

l.S 

36,565,533 

Religious-institution  grants 

30..500 

0.4 

11.250,933 

Endowment  earnings 

66,267 

0.9 

25,314.600 

United  Way/Community  Fund 

^  7,500  . 

0.1 

•    2,812, 73r3 

*  > 

t 

^   Other  (bazaars.  b«go,^ 
'  ~      reserves,  etc.) 

Total        *  s 

,  687,626 

A  . 

,$6,951,985 

10.0 
100»0% 

281,273,329 
$2,812,733,292  . 

Less  possible  duplicating  funds      •     ^  11.250,933  ' 

Projected '/londuplicating  income       '  *  $2,801,482,355 

a.  Excludes  service  fees  of  $1. 395, 116  and  federal  government  payments  of 
$27,038.  These  monies  are  generally  from  tuitions  or  grants  for  schools  and 
O  .         "     are  oot  included  in  thci  isalculations  for  this  study*  » 
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The  income  data  in  Table  40  do  not  include  service  fees  and  government  payments, 
uch  funds  amounted  to  $1,4  million  for  the  49  parishes  in  1972.  This  money  was 
onated  for  and  earned  by  the  school  systems  which  have  been  reported  in  the 
.athohc  related  institutions  study.  (The  method  for  projecting  this  income  is  shown  in 
able  41.) 


Table  41 


4  - 


Method  of  Projectioa       v  i 

AverageMncome  for  sample  parishes  $141,877 

'    Reduction  of  10%  for  error  14, 188 

Average  income  used  for  projection  $127,689^ 
a.  Does  noc'mclude  income  for  schools. 

The  projected  income  for  22,028  Citholic  parishes  is  slightly  more  than  $2,801 
illion  for  1972.  An  average  income,  excluding  school  monies,  was  computed  based  on 
ata  reported  ^y  the  parishes  in  the  sample;  a  reduction  of'lO  percent  was  then 
pplied  to  allow  for  error.  The  result  of  these  computations  was  the  base  figure  against 
k'hich  the  22,028  Catholic  parishes  were  multiplied.  The  resulting  gross  i^icome  figure 
/as  divided  according  to  the  percentages  ofm'sourcesof  income  shown  in  Table  40. 
Ta. arrive  at  an  adjusted  figure  for  gross  income  for  Catholic  parishes  in  1972 
ilrminatmg  possible  duplication  of  reporting),  the  religious-institution  grant 
irojection  was  subtracted  from  the  total  projected  income  figure.  (This  is  money 
ontributed  from  parishes  to  dioceses  or  archdioceses  and  returned  to  parishes  in  the 
orm  of  grants  or  subsidies.)  The  adjusted  gross  income  figure  was  $2,801  billion. 

Most  of  the  income  for  parishes  combes  from  persons  who  give  less  than  $500  per 
ear  (see  Table  42).  Ninety  percent  of  the  contributors  in  the  sample  Qthblic  parishes 
ontributed  less  than  $500  a  year,  while  2  percent  gave  more  than  $1,000  per  year. 

suggests  a  strong  dependence  upon  a  large  number  of  individuals  for  direct 
ohjributions,  as  well  as  funds  raised  through  bazaars,  bingo,  and  sales.  Forty-five 
lercent  of  the  financial  supfSort  for  parishes  comes  from  the  top  20  percent  of  the 
ivers;  the  top  10  percent  of  the  givers  contribute  24  percent  of  support.'  (See  Table 
•2.)  These  figures  are  in  contrast  to  those  for  Catholic-related  institutions,  which  tend 
o  depend  more  upon  large  donors  (see  Table  31).  , .  * 

Table  42         .  , 

Percent  of  Giving  ty  Size  of  Gift,  1972 

Size  ^  Parceritof^ 

Under  $500  90.  i%' 

$500-1,000  ^      I  8.0 
Over  $1,000        ^^^'^^  ' 


^     '  '  *  Top  20%  of  give/yprovided  45.  percent  of    -  - 

al  I  f  i  nanci  al  Mpport  *  ^     ,    ^  — 

Top  10%  of  givers  provided  24  percent  of  . 
«v  all  ftnanctal  support. 

For  those  parishes  that  rely  upon  bazaars  and  sales  to  produce  income,  a 
©nsiderable  annount  of  money  woulcf;^'  contributed  in  the  form  of  non-appreciated, 
n-kind  property.  No  effort  is  made  in  this  report  to  estimate  the  value  qf  this  type  of 
ontribution  since  most  ^  the  parishes  did  not  provide  such  data.  It  is  assumed  to  be 
ignificant,  however.  ,      ,  ^ 
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Nonsacramentai  Expenditures  '  '      '  \ 

Table  43  shows  nonsacramentai  expenditures  for  the  Catholic  parishes  in  tf 
sample  and  projections  foL^e  22,028  Catholic  parishes  for  1972.  Of  the  $2.8  billic 
contributed  to  the  parishe^^s  Incqme,  about  JO  percent  or  $689  million  was  speot  f< 
nonsacramentai  uses.  ThiS;€xcludes  both  the  education  expendhuresfQr  those  garish 
that  operate  schools  and  the  monies  sent  to  the  diocese  that  are  distributed  to  varioi 
schools  ahd  charitable  institutions  within  the  diocese.  ^  ^  ^ 

Table  43 

Nonsacramentai  Expenditures  for  49  Catholic  Parishes  ^ 
and  Projections  for  22.028  Catholic  Parishes,  1972. 


Actual 

Percent 

Projection 

Health 

$  31,367 

4.6%  . 

$  14,250,242 

SociM  welfare 

327,  025 

.  47.5 

147,149,233 

Educ'ation^ 

84,045 

12.2 

37,  794,  119 

Commumtywide  activities 

194,365 

28.2         *  ■ 

87.360,176 

Public  affairs 

15,016 

2.2 

6,815,333 

Culture 

32,691 

4.? 

14,560,029 

Environment/co  reservation 

4,230 

.0.6  ^ 

858,  727 

^'     ;          Total                        $689,239             100.0%^;g  ,$309,787,859 
To  diocese        '    .^  '505,834                9.0^        '  253,145,996 

A.  Excludes  expenditures  for  parjislji^elated  and  diocesan  schools.  * 
b.  Average  contribution  to  diocese       percent  of  total  noh-echoot  expenditures 
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'  per  parish. 

c.  Based  on  9  percent  ot  total  income  reported  in  Table  40. 

A  number  of  the  parishes  support  schools  at  the  elementary  and/or  secondary  leve 
According  to  the  reporf.from  the  Catholic  agencies,  in  1972-73  there  were  1,77 
Catholic  secondary  schools  and  8,761  elementary  schools,  a  total  of  10,534  schoo 
operated  and  supported  within  the  Catholic  educational  -system.  Parishes  are 
largest  single  source  of  revenue  per  pupil  for  the  Catholic  elementary  schools,  whl 
support  for  most  secondary  schools  comes  from  private  and  diocesan  sources.  T^ 
budgets  and  expewlitures  of  those  parishes  in  this  survey  with. which  elementar 
schools  are  affiliated  show  a  signiflcantamount  of  fund-raising  activity  and  parish-lev 
support  for  the. school  system.  In  addition,  most  parishes  provide  money-ta  t\ 
diocesev  for  support  of  secondary  schools.  A  few  parishes  directly  support  bot 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  ,  .  > 

The  largest  percentages  of  nonsacramentai  expenditures  in  the  parish  were  for  soci; 
welfare  (47.5  percent)  .and  communitywide  activities.  (28.2  percent).  Th 
concentration  of  expenditures  reflects  the  geographic  focus  of  the  Catholfc  parlsl 
which  ministers  to  peopjeJn  various  ways  within  ItJ  territory.  The  data  also  reflect  t\ 
parishes'  use  of  Its  buildings  .as  vehicles  for  providing  missional  services  in  ti 
community. 

ft  Is  projected  that  *$147  million  was  spent  on  social  welfare  and  $87  million  c 
communitywide  activities  in  1972  by  the  22,028  Catholic  parishes.  This  is  conservati> 
,  but  nevertheless  represents  considerable  service  to  per^ns  in  the  parishes. 

Activities  Included  In  the  category,  of  social  welfare  are  housing  assistance,  youi 
programs,  family  and  youth  courfselir^,  food  banks  for  the  needy,  money  tor  trai 
Q    »ients,  club  meetings  in  the  church,  emergency /i^eds  for  housing,  food,  shelter,  mec 
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i\  and  clothing,  referral  centers  for  persons  needing  social- welfare  services,  alcoholic  ' 
eatment  centers,  senior  citizens  groups,  day  care  services,  neighborhood  training 
mters,  and  meals-on-wheels  for  the  elderly. 
The  activities  induded  in  the  category  of  communitywide  activities  are  athletic 
'ograms,  faci  ities  and  leadership  for  scouting  groups,  drug  programs,  civic  association 
leetmgs,  work  with  minorities  (especially  migrants  and  new  residents  in  inner-cify 
easj,  and  sponsorship  of  various  community  group  meetings  in  the  church  or  the 
Jhool,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

These  two  major  areas  of  nonsacramenl^i  programming  -  social  welfare  and 
immunitywide  activities  -  involve  the  use  of  the  parishes'  buildings  and  facilities  but 
50  entail  a, considerable  amount  of  volunteer  activity.  Without  the.  volunteers 
orking  in  these  areas,  the  programs,  and  consequently  the  nonsacramental 
.penditures  of  the  parishes,  would  be  considerably  curtailed, 
Educatibnal  activities,  other  than  schools,  accounted  for  12,2  percent  of  the 
^P^nses.  (The  estimate  for  all  parishes  is  nearly  $38  million  for 
nz)  The  educational  activities  usually  involve  remedial  Rrograms,  adult  education 
ograms,  and  preschool  care  and  education.  Some  of  the  parishes  provide  educational 
sistance  for  handicapped  children, 

Thetcategory  of  health  is  important,  even  though  it  represented  less  than  5  percept 
i  '.^\"c"^^^''^'^^"^^^  expenditures,  (The  estimate  for  all  parishes  amounts  to 
4  milli(>n,)  Some  of  the  money  was  used  for  prov[§ion  of  nursing  care  at  school- 
her  activities  included  alcohoric  prevention  and  drug  prevention,  health  education 

^'^^^''•.^^'"'"f^  ^^^'^^^^  assistance  in  clinics,  and  the  use  of 

'.nsh  buildings  for  referral  services  for  persons  in  need  of  health  services. 

The  category  of  public  affairs  constitutes  about  2  percent  of  the  nonsacramental 
penditures.  {The  estimate  for  all  parishes  is  nearly  $7  million,)  Activities  included  ' 
idio  programs,  newsletters,  and  dissemination  of  information  on  social  issues. 
Expenditures  for  cultural  activities,  slightly  less  than  5  percent  of  total  nonsacra- 
ental  expenditures,  wece  estimated  for  all  parishes  at  $14.5  million.  In  some  parishes 
uch  emphasis  was  given  to  cultural  involvement  ,through  dances,  concerts,  ethnic 
Jiturfi  programs,  photography,  art  displays,  music  lessons,  and  bilingual  programs  of 
^rious  sorts,  o     k  &  ^ 

Environment  and  conservation,  while' accounting  for  Jess  than  1  percent  of  the 
Dnsacramental  monies,  amounted  to  nearly  $2  million  in  all  parishes.  These  activities 
icluded  lecture  programs,  management  services  for  housing  renovation  programs  and 
irchaseof  trees  an^i  shrubbery  for  the  community.  .     .         '  . 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  expenditures  were  monies  sent  to  the  diocese  or 
bej  institutions  of  th^dhurch,  an  estimated  $253  million  for  all  parishes  in  19J2.^  . 
All  of  the$e  activities  reflect  only  one  part  of  nonsacramental  expenditures  at  the  ^ 
irfth  .level.  The  use  of  Sisters'  Brothers,  and  priests  to  provide  services  in  each  of  the 
Jnsacramental  areas  is  a  well-known  factor  in  Catholic  religious  life.  To  estimate  the 
ilue  of  these  services  would  be  very  difficult,    '  ^ 


ontrlbuted  Services  ^ 

The  findings  of  this  study  sTibw  that  the  Catholic  Church  depends  almost  entirely 
3on  volunteer  assistance  for  social  welfare  and  communitywide  activities.  Volunteers 
>r  recreational  and  group  activities  contribute  many  thousands  of  hours  per  year, 'In 
1e' parish  alone,  the  time  given  just  for  leadership  in  sports  and  related  activities  at 
le  gym  amounted  to  20,000  hours.  In  the  areas  of  health,  education,  culture,' and, 
Jbrjc  affairs  both  paid  and  volunteer  workers  are  used.  "Rie  nature  of  the  program 
'fwj'nes  the  amount'of volunteer  time  needed  and  given: 
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International  Activities 

The  monies  going  beyond  the,^parish  are  usually  channeled  through  regional  am 
national  offices.  A  portion  of  the  $253  million  sent  to  these  offices  in  1972  wa 
destined  for  international  activities.  The  report  on  selected  Catholic  agencies  estimate< 
that  approximately  $125  million  is  spent  by  the  agencies  for  international  activities.  * 

Tne  49  parishes  surveyed  reported  $53,211  in  direct  expenditures  overseas.  Th 
projection  is  that  approximately  $23.5  million  in  direct  contributions  from  Catholi 
parishes  is  sent  overseas,  ,^  ^ 
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REPORT  ON  JEWISH  AGENCIES  AND  SYNAGOGUES 

Summary  of  Findings 

Total  combined  receipts  of  Jewish  federations *and  synagogues  were  about  $2.2 
billion  jn  1972,  with  individual  gifts  accounting  for  some  $736  million  and  service  fee 
about  $786  million.  (See  Table  44.) 

Expenditures  for  both  sacramental,  and  npnsacramental  purposes  totaled  $2.2- 
billion,  of  which  $2.07  bittion  was  for  nonsacramental  purposes  and  the  remainder  fo 
sacramental  purposes.  (See  Table  45.)  The  major  nonsacramental  expenditures  wer 
$1.19  billion  for  health  services,  $559  million  for  social  welfare,  and  $299  million  fo 
eckication. 

The  pattern  of  giving  by  size  of  contribution  indicates  the  importance:  of  larg 
givers.  (See  Table  46.)  An  estimated  60  percent  of  total  gifts  were  over  $1,000,  8. 
percent  were  frcfm  $500  to  $1,000,  and  31.6  percent  were  under  $500,  THi^  top  2 
percent  of  individual  givers  provided  78  percent  of  all  gifts  arfd  the  top  10  percen 
provided  69  percent  ^  '  •  ' 

A  comparison  of  data  from  synagogue  and  federation  sources  shows  a  shar 
variation  in  giving  patterns.  About  80  pJ^cent  of  the  total  gifts  in  the  federation  dat 
were  over  $1,000,  compared  with  only  5  percerit  in  the  synagogue  data.  Eighty  percen 
of  the  total  gifts  in  the  synagogue  data  were  under  $500,  while  only  some  13  percen 

.of  the  gifts  reported  in  the  federation  data  were  of  this  size.  (See  Table  46.)  Synagogu 
data  show  ^that  the  top  20  percent  of  individual  givers  provide  50  percent  of  th 
support  and  the  top  10  percent  provide  25  percent,  Fejderation  datashow,in  contrast 

Jhat  the  top  20  -anct-lO  percent^ of  givers  provide  89  and  86  percent,  respectively,  o 
the, support.  (See  Table  46.)       '  ""J^J^,^;,  -    ,     *        .  .  ' 

Federations  and  Related  Agencies  Act^fities 

The  estimates  of  the  size  of  Jewish  philanthropy  in  1972  a?e  based  on  infognatioi 
on  the  finances  and  programs  of  over  4200  Jewish  federations  and  on  the  repo^tin 
service  of  tf^e  Council  of  jeyvish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds  (CJFWF).  TK 
federations  raise  their  principal  fund>  in  commumties  in  which  95  percent  of  the  toU 
Jewish  population  reside.  The  federations  disburse  these  funds  for  domestic  an' 
overseasn^philanthropies  under  Jewish  auspices.  The  data  presented  here  ar 
supplemented  by  information  on  domestic  and  overseas  organizairons,  which  raise  par 
of  their  funds  throjj^h  independent  fupd-rai^ng  efforts.  :  . 

CJFWF' maintains  a  financial  reporting  system  'which  collects  data  oh  Jewisl 
federations  and  locals  national,  and  ovir^seas^gencies^  Much  the  data  is  available  oi 
-  report-by-report  basis.  The  systems  of  classification  developed  by  CJFWF  are  relatei 
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Combined  Jewi^  Federation  and  Synagogue  Income  by  Source,  1972 
-    /      (in  millions  of  dollar?) 


»     *  Source 
Individual  gifts 
Individual'bequesU 
Endowment  earnings 
Service  fees 

Federal  government  payments 
United  Way  Community  Fund 
Other 

,  Total 


Operations 
'  $  662.9 

5.6  - 
•  *  720.9 
523.6 
24.6 
.85.0 

$2,033.5  ' 


Buildings  ;ind 
'  Capital 
Improvements 

;$42.4  * 

1.5 

0.9 


12.9 

0.5 
$58.2 


Special  Purpose 
.  and  Other 
Restrfcted 

^i30.4 

2.5 

3.1 
64.8 
12.9 


1.0 
3114.7 


Total 
$   735.  r 
14.9 
9.6 
785.7 
549.4 
24.6 
86.5 

$2,206.4 


500 


Tibto4S  , 

Area  Activities  Expenditures  of  Jewish  Federation  and  Syflagogues,  1972 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Expenditures 

J 

>r 

Overseas 

Total 

Health 

$1, 150.5 

$  40.5 

$1^  191.0 

Social  welfare 

372.0 

187.4 

559..4 

Education  » 

217.0 

82.1 

299.1 

Commumtywtde  activities 

15.3 

'  .7 

« 

Ifi.O 

Public^fairs 

5.0 

5.0 

Culture 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

Total  nonsacramental  expenditures 

$1,762.3 

$313.2 

$2,075.5 

Total  expenditures 

> 

^.238.5 

T«bl«  46  , 

Individual  Gifts  to  Jewish  Federations  and  Synagogues, 
by  Size  of  Gift,  1972  . 


Size  of  Gift 
Less  than  $500 
$500-1, QOO 
Over  $1,000 


Percentage  of  ToUl  Individual  R^'eipts 

Federation 

Synagogue- 

Keports 

Keports 

Combined 

13*5% 

80% 

31.6% 

6.0 

'  15 

8.4  ' 

80.5 

5 

60.0 

Top  20%  of  Givers 
top  10%  of  Givers 


Percent  of  ToUl  Financial  Support 
Provided  by  Top  20%  and  10%  of  Givers;  1972 


Federation 
Reports 

89% 

86 


S^agogue 
Reports 

50% 

25 


Cdmbined 
78.4% 
69.4 
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^  to  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  communal  field  and  are  more  detailed  tha'n  ^hecategori 
utilized  in 'thii.  report.'  In  a  number  of  a^'ncies  jvhere  more  than  one  category- 
service  was  involved,  fiistribution  ^f  amounts  between  categories  was  made  on  tl 
basis  of  agency-by-^gency  analysis.  r       '  T  4 

The  cash-receipts  basiswas  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible!  Iji  sftme  cas 
it  was  necessary  to  use  accrual*  data,  but  these  data  are  not  believed  to  affect  the  tot< 
significantly.  While  many  agencies  operate  on  a  calendar  year,  there  are  a  signiffca 
number  that  use  fiscal  years  other  than  the  calends  year.  Fof  purplose?  i 
simplification,  agencies  with  fiscal  years  en'ding  during  1972,were  considered  togeth 
with  those  for  calendar  year  1972.  *  ^ 

Fund  raising  In  the  Jewish  field  is  Centered  on  individual  gifts.  The  available  repor 
dp  not.  indicate  Xh6  proportion  of  individual  gifts  accounted  for  by  closely  he 
Q   oirporations  and  family  foundations.  For  this  reason,  the  category  /or  Individual  gff 
'  ^"Icludes  family  foundations  and  corporate  gifts. 
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Although  individual  contributions  are  a  major  source  of  support,  there  is  also 
MJbstantial  reliJvQ^e^  serviceT)Wnierits.  generally  for  pm  of  the  cost  of  services,  ^nd 
)*  governmental  grants.  Jewish  philanthropy  is  the  expression  of  a  religious  obligation^  * 
)ut  saaamental  activities  represent  only  a  portion  of  the  totality  of  programs. 

Total  financial  receipts  fr6m  federation  sources  were  $1.9  billion  for  1972,  with 
ibout  $0.6  billion  deriye.d  from  various  forms  of  contributions.  (See  Table  47.)  '  t 

Table  i7  ,  , 


Jewish  Federation  Income  by  Source,  1972  *  - 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 
V 


^  Source 

operations 

Building  and 

Capital 
Improvement 

Special  * 
^  Purposes 

Total 

Individual  gifts  > 

$  482.0 

s    $43. 4 

$    554, g 

Individual  bequests 

10.9 

1.5  * 

2.5 

14,9 

Endowment  earnings 

f  6 

.9 

3.1 

9.6 

Service  fees 
/ 

677.1 

2.9 

680.0 

Federal  government 
payments 

523.6 

12.9 

12.9 

541i.4^ 

United  Way  or  othei^  ' 
^  Community  Fund 
payments  , 

24.6 

24,6 

Other 

69. 1 

0.5  " 

1.0 

70.6 

Total 

«$1, 792.9 

$58. 2 

$52.fK  ,j 

-  |l,903.9 

As^  noted  above  in  Table  46,  Jewish  federations, rely  heavily  on  large  gift&  Major 
jifts  are  often  made  in  the  form  of  appreciated  property,  since  important  tax 
incentives  are  involved.  (Tweoty  percent  of  direct  individual  contributions  aTe  in  this 
Form.)  The -totaj- value  of  gifts  of  appreciated  property  were  reported  by  federation 
Jources  to  $65  million.  An  individual  may  make  a  gift  of  appreciated  property 
pither  directl)f  to  the  federation  or  indirectly  through  a  foundation.  It  is  estimated  that 
f  tr«se  indirect  gifts  are  included,  about  50  percent  of  alkollections  (approximately 
►  315  million)  involve  giftsof  appreciated  property. 

Expenditures  of  federations;in  1972  were  just  over  $1.9  billion,  of  which  about  $1.6 
)illion  were'for  domestic  nonsacramental  programs  and  about  billion  for  overseas 
programs.  (See  Table  48.) 

The  major'  category  of  domestic  programs  is  ^health  services,  which  account  for 
almost' $1.2  billion,  with  majbr  portiqhs  of  this  total  provided  by  service  fees  and 
governoiental  payments.  Welfare  and  educational  programs  together  total  over  $0.4 
billion,  most  of  which  comes  from  contributions.    .  '  n 

Overseas  programs  nrufniy  for  welfare  and  educational  program^:  Out  of  a  total 
$313  million  spent  overseas,  $230  million  was  fQr  education  programs  and  $40  million 
for  health  program^ 

'  Volim{eer  services  are  very  important  to  many  Jewish  programs  (such  a^S  hospitals 
and  welfare  projects),  although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  people 
involved  and  amount,  of  time  volunteered.  Many  givers  also  worl$  as  volunteer 
solicitors.  Volunteers  serving  on  boards  and  committees  bring  highly  skilled  servites  to 
agency  pcograms  arid  professional  expertise  that  could  not  be  purchased  by  the 
agencies. 
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,     Table  48 

Jewish  Federation  Expenditures.  1972 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


,  •  Expenditures 

Health  ^  $l,lS).5 

'Social  welfare            »  363.6 

Education        -  '        ^  ^^'^ 

Coufmunitywide  aqi^mies  ^  1S.3 

Public  affair^          .  '5.0 

Culture                  .  '              V  2.5 

» Total  nonsacramental  expenditures  $1,602.8 

Total  expenditures             ^  '  ,               $1,941.0  > 

Transmitted  overseas  313.2 
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Synagogue  Actjyities 


Pc|  a  variety  of  hfstoricaf,  economic,  and,socioJogical  reasons  philanthropic  activity 
ih  thdfAmferiean.  Jewish  Comrnunity  is  primarily  administered  by  independent  Jewish 
.social  service  agencies  father  than  by  synagogues.  The  great  bulk  ofttiis  activity  Is 
carried  on  by  local  Jewish  federations  and  welfare  funds  throughout  tHecou]]^try,  most 
of  whi.ch  are  associated  with  a  New  York-based  najtional  organization,  the  omincil  of 
Jewish  -Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  I pc.  ^  However,  a  significant,  aHhough 
.considerably  smaller,  amount  of  philanthropFc  activity  remairts  within  the  syryigogue 
frameworkj-Eunds  raised  by  the  synagogues  are/devoted  primarUy  to  maintenance  of 
the  synagogue  infrastructure^and  educational  ^endeavors.  This  section  deals  With  the 
financing  of  these  educational  activities  and^odier  nonsacramentaff unctions  sponsored 
by  synagogues  in  the  United  States.  / 

Synagogue-affiliated  American  Jews  are/  associated  with  one  of  thjree  major 
coVigregational  nfwvements:  R6form,  Conservative,  or  Ortho^dox.  These  three  religious 
sectors  comprise  those  American  jews  who, are  affiliated  with  organized  Jewish 
religious  institutions  in  the  United  States.Jhe  synagogue  agencies  and  their  associated 
rabbinical  organizations  are  affiliated  w^th  the  Synagogue  Council  of  AnjerJca,  whoSfe 
research  facility,  the  Institute  for  Jewish^Policy  Planning  and  Research,  is  responsible 
for  this  study  on  synagogue  philanthropy. 

In  1972,  the  base  year  of  the  study^e  three  major  synagogUe  groups  accounted 
for  2/^73  American  Jewish  congregafiSm,  apportioned  as  follows;  679  affijiated  with 
the  Reform. organization,  the  Unfon  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  (UAHC);B36 
affiliated  with  the  Conservative  organization,  the  United  Synagogue  of  America 
(United  Synagogue);  ^nd  958  affiliataf  with  two  Orthodox  bodies,  the  Union  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregatidosof  AiMrica  (UOjCA)  and  the  ^slational  Council  of 
Young  Israel  (NCYf).  Although  tfi^Jre  arf  a  small  number 'of  independent  synagogues 
(especially  among  th6  Qj^thodox")  and  a  number  of  congregations  associated  with 
oth^  movements  (Hasid^ic,  Rec^nstructionists,'Sephardic,  for  example),  these  hlivc 
been  excluded  from  this  study  either  because  they  are  statistically  ihsignificanf  or 
because  data  were  unavailable.  This  report,  therefore.  Is  limited  to  findings  from  the 
UAHC,  the  United  Synagogue,  and  the  UOJCA-I^CYI  and  their*rdated  elementary  and 
secoridary  bdueational  institutions*      .  )        '  i*      ^ } 


Mr  ^ 

Synagogues  raise  funds  in  a  variety  of  \vays.  By  far  the  most  significant  is 
smbership  fees,  which  are  usually  based  on  family  size  but  odcasionally  based  on  a 
air  share"  arrangement  related  to  ability  to  pay.  Another,  important 'source  of 
nding  IS  tuition  fees  charged  by  the  synagogue-spohsored  schools  and  their  related 
y  schools.  Other  fund-raising  techniqucB  include  bazaars,  raffles,  dinners,  rental  of 
cilities  for  religious  and  secular  functions,  shows,  outings,  awarding  of  religious 
■^nors,  and,  infrequently,  direct  assessments  for  special  projects  or  to  offset  financial 
sis. 

All  giving  to  tke  synagogue  and  otfier%ppeals  is  tied  to  a  fundamental  aspect  of 
daism  known  as  "tzedakah,"  a  Hebrew  word  usually  translated  as  "charity."  A  more 
T^^^J^^slation  would  be  "righteousness."  Jews  interpret  this  mitzvah  (religious 
>h§atidn)  as  both  a  right  act  and  the  right  to  act  righteously  -  that  is,  charitably.  The 
ng  tradition  of  tzedakah  and  its  living  expression  in  the  generous  support  from  Jews 
Jewish  and  general  welfare  activity  in  the  United  St|tes,^nd  elsevvhere  is  testimony 
the  profound  influence  of  this  concept  among  the  Jewish  people.  The  synagogue, 
prime  incukator  of  Jewish  religious  valxjes  and  mores,  makes  a  significant 
ntribution-to  encouragin^this  approach. 
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The  data  'presented  in   this  report  reveal  several  salient  aspects  of  Jewish 
Iai\thropy  as  it  relates  to  synagogue  activities.  The  most  stri^cing  frnding  in  this  re- 
rd  IS  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  receipts  of  synagogues  In  1972  were  gifts 
$500  and  under.  (Only  5  percent  of  the  gifts  exceeded  $1,000.)  (See  Table  50.) 
1US  it  caa  i)€  reliably  repone(}  that  the  support  of  American  synagogifes  is 
oad-b^sed,  involving  vast  numbers  of  American  Jews, 

The  American  Jewish  synagogue,  encompassing  the  three  major  movements,  had 
come  oT  $302  mUlion  in  1972.  (See  Table  49,  also  Tables  53,  56  and  58.) 
penditures.for  the  same  year  amounted  t6  some  $304  million.  (See  Table  51,  also 
jbles  55,  57  and  59.)  Thus,  despite  the  generosity  of  American  J'ew^.^he  synagogiye 
tablishment  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  and  faced  a  defiat  in  1972. 
The  following  data  show  that  American  Jewry,  through  %5  system/  of 
nagOjgue-spon sored  afternoon  and  day  schools^  expended  $151  million  tb  educate  its 
)uth  in  both  Jewish  and  secular  subjects.  Education  represehted  the  gteat  bullc-of 


nds  expended  by  synagogues- for  nonsacramental  purposes. 


Tabl«  49 


Synagogue  and  Day  School  Receipts,  197*2 


Source' 
Individual  gifts 
Individual  bequests 
Endowment  earnings 
Service  fees.Vtuition  (Ifynagogues) 
Service  fees,  |uJtion  (Day  School) 
Other 


Total 
$180,922,000 


Percent  oCX' 
— 


59 


\ 


Total 


*  Insignificant  amounts. 


43.713.000 
61.916.000 

i^^.oof/^ 

,  $302«49»v000riL  ' 


20. S 


5.3 


100.0. 


FRir 
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Syn^ogu^s,  especially  4ose  among  the  1,515  congregations  associated  with  tl 
UAHCand  the  Unlbd  Synigogue,aptively  participate  in  communitywide  activities  ar 
public  affairs.  This  participation  would  be  impossible,  however,  without  the  cc 
tributed  services  of  numerous  public-spirited  congregants.    .  k\ 

Survey  Methodology  *  ^  ♦ 

There  is  no  single  organizational  body  in^American  Jewry  whc^se  resp^onsibility  it 
to  collect  regularly  synagogue  flnaricjal  statistics.  However,  two  o^the  three  maj 
movements,  the  UAHC  and  United  Synagogue,  hav&  established  departmentswhij 
occasionally  make  financial  'surveys  of  their  affiliated  temples  and  synagogue  n 
most  recent  nationwide  study  (1 968^  was  condjjcted  by  the  UAHC  linder  the  directic 
of  Myron  Schoen,  director  of  the  Commission  on  Synagogue  Admlnlsu-ation,  T\ 
United  Synagogue'  made  an  earlier  (1963)  nationwide  study  of  Conservati^ 
synagogues  under  the  direction  of  Jack  Mittleman,^ director  of  the  Department  < 
Synagogue  Administration.*^  In  1968  the  United  Synagogue  made  a  New  Yoi 
regional  survey,  their  most  recent  collection  of  synagogue  financial  data.*  All  ^ 
these  sources,  together  with'the  advice  and  guidance  of  Schoen  and  Mit^leman,  we 
us^  in  preparing^hfs  report. 

Because  there  were  no  collected  data  for  . the  base  year  of  the  study  (1972),  it  w 
necessary  to  fmd  some  reliable  measure  ta  account  for  inflationary  pressure  betwfe( 
the  base  year  and  the  data  year.  The  best  indicator  seemed  to  be  the  Consur^er  Pri( 
Index.*  ^  This  scale  of  inflation  was  checked  against  the  estimates  of  ScHoen  at 
Mittleman,  both  of  whom  agreed"  that  it  accurately  reflects  the  inflationary  spiral  ( 
recent  years  as  it  applies  to  synagogue  finances.  Projections  to  accQunt^tg^^nges 
the  interveping  years  wfere  therefore  made  with'*considerable  confi'denfcofrinal  figur 
^  wece  checked  with  Schoen  a^d  iWittleman,  who  found  no  significant  discrepancies, 
second  check  was  applied  to  th^^cesults  of  the  UAHCand  United  Synagogue  survey 
A  nu/nber  of  1972  budgets  were  acquired  from  selected  temples  and  synagogues  ar 
the  sums  of  their  Incomes  and  expenditures  were  computed  and  compared  with  tl 
national  findings.  The  results  showed  remarkable  agreement. 

the  collectiiSn  of  data  on  the  third  major  synagogue  movement  -  Orthodox 
proved  more  difficult  Neither  the  UOJCA  nor  NCYI  had  ever  cqnducted  afinanci 
'  survey  of  their  affiWdxongregations.  With  the  cooperation  of  Rabbi  David  Cohe 
national  director  of  the  UOJC^A,  and  Rabbi  Ephraim  Sturm,  executive  vice-presidei 
of  the  NCYI,  a  financial  questionnaire 'was  sent  to  the  affiliated  synagogues,  but  U 
response  rate  was  too  low  to  establish  a  statistically  reliable  base.  An  alternative  a 
proach  .was  used  to  enlarge  the  base.  A  IPst  of  24  carefully  chosen  symgogues,  repr^ 
senting  the  range  of  American  Orthodox  congregations  in  size,  age;  a^fd  location  r 
ceived  a  special  appeal  for  statistical  data.  The'  rd^lts  of  this  appeal  were  satisfa 
toryi  and  by  adding  the  returns  to  those  of  the  first  appeal,  the  base  was  enlarged  to 
statistically  sound  size. 

Jewish  education.  The  Jewish  education  of  Jewish  youth  in  America  is  primarily 
function  of  two  institutions:  the  synagogue-related  afternoofl  school,  which  mw 
from  one  to  three  times  a  week;  and  the  day  school,  which  includes  the  basic  pub! 
.  school  curriculum  In  ^ddition  ta  Jewish  studies. 

These  two  institutions  account  for  the  overwfjelming  majority  of  youth  receiving 
'  Jewish  education  at  the  primary  through  high  school  level. 

Funds  to  support  these  educational  endeavors  come  frcmi  a  variety  of  source 
tuitions,  synagogue  membership  fees,  fund-raising  events,'and  Jewish  federation  grani 

Inasmuch  as  the  finances  of  the  afternoon  Hebrew  School  are  an  integral  part  of  tl 
financial  set-up  of  the  synagogues  which  sponsor  the  schools,  thefr  budgets  we 
incorporated  into  the  education  category  of^exfJenditures. 
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The  Cpnservatrve  and  Orthodox  movements  encourage  an  extensive  system  of  day 
hools  whose  support  comes  from  sources  other  than  the  synagogue.  They  are  the 
)lomon  Schechter  Day  Schools,  numbering  43  in  1972,  and  the  Torah  Umesorah 
sociated  schools,  Numbering '392  in  1972.,  Expenditures  for  these  two  institutions 
ere  added  to  the  ^ucatlon^ totals  for  the  respective  movements.  They  were  also 
corpo/ated  into  the  final  totals.  Except  for  federatfon. grants,  which  w^re  deducted 
^cause.they  were  accounted  for  in  another  Section  of  thejewish  phila/ithropy  study, 
nds  raised  for  the  day  schools  come  primarily  from  individuals-associated  with  the 
irticular  movement 

A  number  of  schools  under  community  sponsorship  and  other  auspices  receive 
deration  support  as  well  as  help  from  communitywide  fund  raising.  (Federation 
ants  to  these  schools  were 'accounted  for  elsewhere,  as  noted  above.)  Since  fct  is 
ipossible  to  allocate  undifflrentiated  Jewish  community  giving  to  either  movement 
ese  kinds  of  contributio.^s  to  independent  Jewish  education  have  been  excluded 
om  the  study.  It  shouldbe  kept  in  mind  that  the  final  education  figures  reported  are 
nservative  since  there  are  uncounted  amounts  being  used  for  education. 
No,  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  secular  from,  sacramental  in  the 
Iculationsof  income  and  expenditure  on  education.  Th^re  fflfaop  reliable  or  widely 
cepted  estimates  opfie  proportion  of  educational  expendip^ji^^kj  tp  secular 
bje<;ts,^J^d  convefsations  wit^  knowledgeable  people  in  th^K&yi^  yielded 
rying  ^imates.  Therefore,  all  educational  expenditures  have  f^s^ritect  under 
%  broad  nonsacramental  category.  '  4r  . 

A  cautious  estimate  is  that  some  40  to  50  percent  of  the  total  educational 
penditures  of  day  schools  represents  sacramental,  as  distinguished  from  secular, 
)urse  work.'-*  One  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this  estimate  is  that  of  definition.  For  the 


—   '  "'6         J ''jiKnai.*^  j3  uiai  ui  ueiinmon.  ror  ine 

jrpose  of  this  study,  all  Jewish  curriculum  (including  study  o'f  Hebrew  language  and 
iwish  history,  as  well  as  more  purely  religious  studies)  have  been -considered 
cramental,  and  only  those  courses  generally  taught  in  public  or  private  secular 
hools  (such  as  mathematics,  natural  'sciences,  English,  social  studies)  have  been 
assified  as  secular.  In  cases  where  there  was  conflicting  da.ta,  the  conservative  figures 
ere  used.  ^  financial  breakdown  for  Jewish  day  scfiobi  education  is  found  in  Table 


icome:  Synagogues  and  Day  Sthopis  ^  ■  ^  , 

In  1972  synagogues  and  their  affiliated  educational  facilities  recWfed  $302,490,000 
I  financial  support  for  both  sacramental  and  nonsacramertt^l  purpo^s.  (See  fable  49, 
so  Tables  53,  56,  and  58.)  As  far -as  we  can  determinfe,  no  support  came  from' 
)rporate,  foundation,  or  religious  institution  grants.  Also,  ileitherTederai  government 
lyments  nor  the  United  Way  or'other  community  p^vvmjnts  were.r^porte,d  among 
'nagogue  receipts.  Some  funds  were  received  in  the  forrt  of  bequests  ^nd  endowment 
irnings,  but  these  sum6  were  so  small  as  to  make  them  insignificant  for  the  purposes 
F  this  study.  .         ^  ^ 

The  great  bulk  of  giving  to  synagogues  comes  in  the  forfn  of  small  gifts,  mostly 
lembership  fees,  of  less  than  $500.  (See  Table  50.)  Jewish  congregations  count  their 
lembership  in/terms  of  families,  .not  individuals.  (A  synagogue  with  a  membership^of 
families  might  number  some  500-600  persons.)  Each  family  pays  either  a 


ibership  fee  calculated  on  the  basis  of  family  size,  or  a  fair-shate  fee  based  on 
)ility  to  pay.  Average  memberships  of  the  latter  type  range  from  $100  to  $350  per 
ear.  Thi^  is  increased  when  the  parents  have  children  enrolled  in  the  afternoon 
ebrew  schopls.  But  even  in  the  ca^  of  large  farailies,  total  fees  rarely  exceed  $500. 


w^. -^..wy,^.  k^Mw   inw.  uap^  Kji  laigc  idiHuicd,  loidi  Tcc!)  rarciy  exceea  >d\j\j. 

ISynagogues  rarely  receive^upport  in  the  form  of  In-kinti  property.  What  is. received 
rflhis  category  is  too  small  to  be  significant,  aryd  few  synagogues,  if  any,  report  such  ' 
fts  to  their  national  bodies. 
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u       ^  1        -  ..7 

Individual  (Per  Famil)^)  Giving  to  Synagogues 
,   For  AH  Purposes,  1972- 

Category  ^  Percent  of  Total  Receipts 

Under  $500    '  80%  ' 

$500-1,000  15  ^  ' 

Over  $1,^00      ^  _     '  5 

Percent  of  Total  Syr»agogue  Financial  Support 
.  Provided  by  Top  20%  and  Top  10%  of  Givers,^  1S(72 

Top  20%  ojf  givers  ^  50% 

Top  lO^f  givers  7  25  -       :  '\' 

a.  Based  on'^datafrom  United  Synagogue  oLAmerica.,  — ^ 


Expenditures:  Synagogues  and  Pay  Schools 

Total  financial  expenditures  for  synagogues  for  nonsacramental  as  well 
sacramental  purposes  amounted  to  $304,349,000  in  1972^ 

Nonsacramental  expenditures,  which  accounted  for  52.3  percent  of 
expend iturtfs,** were  primarily  devoted  to  the  fjeld  of  education,  as  illustrated  InTal 
51.  The  amount  Jisted  in  tnrs  category  incfudes  expenditures  for  after*noon  Hebn 
^schools,  Jewish  day  sc*hools,  and  adult  education.  (Education  accounted  for  4S 
percent  of  all  ^nagogue  expenditures^  sacramental  and  nonsacramental.  It  represent 
94.7  j^rcent  of  all  nonsacramental  costs,  of  which  some  57  percent  went  to,afterno< 
Hebrew  schools,  41  percent  to  day  schoo1s,'and  2  percent  to  adult  education.) 

As  far  as  we  could  determine  there  were  no  expenditures  by.  syriagogues  i 
environment  and  conservation  and  science.  Some  activities  sponsored  by  syhagogi 
involve  relatively  low  expenditures  but  a  large  amount  of  contributed  and  volunte 
services.  I^his  is^e$pecija!ly-  true  in  synagogue-supported  programs  related^ 
cohimunitywide  activities  and  public  affairs.  •  ^  - 

TabtoSI  ; 

Nonsacramental  Expendituies  of  Synagogues,  1972  '* 

'      Percent  of 

Activity  .  Total  Total 

Health  *  ,  , 

,  Sotfial  welfare  ^   8,449,000  2.8% 

Education  ^  .  150,645,000  -         '''49.5  < 

Communitywide  activities    ^  *  *  y  ^ 

j^Publlc  affairs       '  »  •  ' 

Culture  ,  * 

Total  nonsacramental  expenditures  |15S^*094,O00  52.3 

Total  expenditures  $304,349,000    ,  10,0.0  ♦ 


*In8ign1f leant  Amounts 


5o7 
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I  n  the  area  of  health,  synagogues  occasionaUy  sponsor  Tay-SachLtcongenital  disease 
which  primarily  affects  Jews)  testing  and  Red  Cross  bbod  drives  are  sometimes 
^ntered  at  synagogues.  Through  Golden  >^|eclijbsg^^  groups,  the 

fepgregatlon  aids  local  hospitals.  These  grogpTSlJfRetimes  help  the^blmd  byj?rQducing 
Braille  tiooks  and  other  aids  to  the  lamp  and  infirm,  "  . 


Tablf  52 

Jewish  Educational  Expenditures,  1972 


Day  Schools 

Costs  outside  of  New  YorH. 
Costs  in  Greater  New  YOjk 
Sub-TQtal 

L^ss  Federation  grants 
United  States  Day  Scftool  Total 

.  Afterfioon  Congregational  Schools 
Reform 
Conservative 
Orthodox^ 
Total 

Jewish  Educational  Expenditures 
Day  Schools  (i.  5) 

Afternoon  Congr^ational  Schools  (11.4) 
Total 

'  Day  Schools  by  Movement 

Solomon  Scheohter  (Conservative)  43  Day  Schools^ 


%  20, 084. 000 
45. 168,000^ 
$  65,252,  000 
3,336,00^* 
$  61,9l6.Qg^ 

$  18,12(\000® 
51.487,  000® 
19.550,  000^ 
■$  89,157,000 

$  61,916^\)00 
89. 157,  000 
$151,073,0j)*0 


Cd 


Torah  Umesorah  (Orthodox)  • 
Ratio  1:9 

United  States  Day  School  Total 
^♦Solocnon  .Scheohter  Pr<^rtion 
Torah  Umesorah  Proportion 


392  Day  Schools 


,  $  61.916,  000 

6.880,000 
.     55,036, 000* 

a.  Hillel  Hoc^berg,  Table  5,  ''Trends  and  Developments  in  Jewish  Education." 
1     '  i  _  . AJYB;  1972.,   ^  .     /,     .  . 

b. "-  Sources  R^bbi  ^ernard  Goldeliberg,"  director  of  School  Organization, 
To-^ah  l^mesdrah.  s 

c.  Hochberg,',*'f|Lble  6.,  ' 
•  d.  JTA  Community, Report,  August  2,  1974. 

e.  United  &^pa^ogue  and  pAHC  basic  reports.  -  .  -     .  ,^ 

f.  Based^'6i^h^ox  data. 

g.  Sourcer>^Dr<^!lJ^!rtoh  Siegef,  director.  Commission  on  Jewish  EdiTcatipn, 
,  United  S^nagg^e  o^America. 

h.  CJFWF  report,  Table  1,  1973. 

^  ^' 

Synagogues  spoOsor  a  great  variety  of  youth  progfaffifs.  In  exceptional  cir-. 
cumstances,  ^uch  as^ -natural  disasters,  synagogues  might  promote  a  relieif  program. 
They  also  sponsor  ho't-meal  programs  for  shutWns  and  other  elderly  people  who  have 
difficulty  providing  for  themselves,  "  *\" 

In  the  area  of  ^ucation,  synagc^es  sponsor^  ao  extensive  system  of  afternoon 
Hebrew  schools  which  give  cours^^ng^ing  from  history  to  langu^e  and  bible  to 
^dern  literature,  in  addition  to  more  piirely  sacramental  studies.  Associated  religious 
movements  among  ^e  Conservative  and^Orthodox  sponsor  a  nationvj^tdf^  system  of  day 
schools  which  inclQde  iftwish-related  subjects  in  addition  to  the  usual  primary  and 
secondary  school  curriculurti.  Synagogues  also  sponsor  various  adult  ediicational 
^ct'  *■*  ^   i  courses  in  Jewish  culture,  history/and  homemaking. 
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Synagogues  often  senle  as  a  central  meeting  plage  in  the  community  for  both  Je^; 
4nd  norvjews.  They  also  participate  in  ^  great  variety  of  community  organizations 
with  the  rabbi  or  delegated  members  of  the  congregation  often  serving  in  a  leadership 
role.* 

.As part  of  their  public^ffairs  activities,  synagogues  frequently  sponsor  lettUfe  seriei 
and  other  educational  events  of  interest  to  the  general-e^mmunity,  Through  the  worfc 
of  synagogMp  public  affairs  commit^es,  congregations  are  usually  involved  in  the 
various  social  issues  of^the  communit^and  the  nation.  These  committees  usually  have 
representatives  who  sit  on  community  civil  rights  groups,  interracial  councils,  anc 
oth  er  ad  hoc  grou  ps.^ 

Jewish  history  is  a  storehouse  pf  three  thousand  years  of  culture.  Synagogues  shan 
this  nch  history  through  a  variety  of  educational  work  and  other  social  activity.  It  i: 
not  uncommon  for  a  synagogue  to  bring  in  specialists  in  Jewish  literature,  art,  dance 
and  music  to  give  lectures  to  the-  congregants  and  other  interested  individuals 
synagogue  groups  often  sponsor  tours  of  local  mtpeums  and  historical  sites.  Moderr 
Israeli  culture  is  not  overlooked,  from  the  culinary  arts  to  dance  and  music,*  Israel  ii 
well  represented  in  synagogue  cultural  activity. 

''Contributed  Services     _     •  •  . 

Contributed  services  play  a  significant  role  in  several  aspects  of  synagogue  ^ if e.  ^ 
wide  variety  of  events  and  programs  are  sponsfired  by  synagogues  because  they  cat 
rely  upon  a  knowledgeabte  and  dedicated  group  of  volunteers  among  thei 
congregants.  Without  these  contributed  services  a  major  and  significant  portion  of  thi 
life  of  th^  synagogue  would  have  to  be  curtailed.  Contributed  services  were  foun( 
to  be  most  important  in  the  areas  of  communi'tywide  activities,  public  affairs,  an( 
social  welfare.  '  ^ 


rnternational  Activities  ^  ^ 

Few  synagogues  budgeted  expenditures  in  1972  for  transmittal  outside  pf  thi 
United  States.  Although  synagogues  play  an  important  role  in  sensitizing  thei 
congregants  to  the  needs  of  Jews  throughout  the  world,  they  themselvesWely  have  ai 
active  financial  role  in  aiding  distressed  Jews  inother  countries.  Thus  atty.sums  usei 
by  synagogues  for  international  activities  must  be  considered  insignificant 

Because  synagogues  do  not  sponsor  overseas  activities  there  is  no  need  for  voluntfee 
services  abroad.  However,  most  synagogues  do  have  Israel  and  Soviet  Jewj^ 
Committees  which  are  composed  of  volunteers.  Their  role  is  to  promote  and  sponso 
educational  prog^^ms  within  the  synagogue  community.  These  committees,  whil 
watching  and  repoh^ng  on  the  internation^  scene,  engage  primarily  in  domestic  activi 
ties,  including,  for  example,  educational  wtirk,  cpllection  of  clothing  for  immigrant 
to  Israel,  and  support  of  various  projects  iff  support  of  Jew?  who  are  bejng  abused  ii 
any.area  of  distress. 
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Reform:  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  (UAHC) 

The  findings  related  to  Reform  Jewry  were  deriyed  from  two  primary  sources:  (1 
"Temple  finance  and  Reserve  Funds,"  Henry  Fruhauf,  UAHC,  New  York,  1968;  (2 
Myron Schoen,  director.  Commission  on  Synagogue  Administration,  UAHC. 
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The  nationwide  results  were  compared  with  a  small  sampling  of  six  carefully  chosen 
Ceform^Temple  budgets  throughout  the  country  for  the  base  yeaii  1972.  The 
omparison  showed  a  close  correspondence  between  the  nationwide  ffe)res  and  the 
ample,  indicating  that  the  national  figures  were  rel^ble  and  an  accurate  description  of' 
ne„financial  situation  of  the  679^  Temples  associated  with  the  UAHC  in  1972.  (See 
'ablesi3^4,  and  55.)  '    -    ;     ;    .  :  . 


Tabl«53 


Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
Income  by  Source,  1^72- 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Individual  gifts  <  ' 

Service- fees  (tuitTon,  sales,  income,  and 
other  user  charges) 

Other 


Total 


Total 
$56,234 

5,237 
1,031 

$62,502  ' 


Tabl«54 

Size  of  Gifts  from  Individuals, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  1972 


Size  of  Gift 
l.e'S8  than  $500 
$500-1,000. 
Over  $1,000 


Percentage  of  Total 
Individual  Receipts 

80% 

as    '  '  ^ 
5 


^Percentage  of  Total  Financial  Support  Provided 
by  Top  20%  and  10%  of  Givers,  1972 


Top  20%  of  givers 
Top  10%  of  givers 


50% 
25 


510 
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Tabl«55 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  Expenditures,  1972 
(in  Jhousands^df  dollars)         .  ^ 


Activity  .  -» 

Social  v^elfare^  f 
Education^  "  ^ 

Community  wide  activities  ,  , 

Public  affairs  *  ^ 

Total  nonsacramental  expenditures 

Total  expenditures  * 


'7 


Amount 
$  ||G, 

'  18,120 


$19,023 
$62, 502 


a.  More  than  99  percent  of  the  expenditure  was  for  youth  activities.  * 

b.  HeaxXy  97  percent  of  the  ex^>enditure  was  applied  to  Hebrew  Afternoon  and 
Day  Schools.  The  remainder  was  for  adult  education. 

^Insignificant  amounts. 

Expenditures  outsidq  the  U.S.  were  report^  to  be  insignificant.  ^ 

> 

^1 


I 

Conservative:  United  Synagogue  of  America ,  *   .  . 

The  findings  relating' to  the*  836  synagogues  affiliated  with  the  United  Synagogu 
were  derived  from  two  primary  sourcesf  (1)  "Survey  of  Synagogue/flnances,! 
Department  of  Synagogue  Administrationj  United  Synagogue  of  America,  New  Yorl< 
1963;  (2)  Jack  Mittleman,  director,  Department  of  Synagogue  Administration,  Unit© 
Synagogue  of  America.  ,  ,  ^    '  ' _  _ 

An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  T972  budgets'of  selecte 
Conservative  synagoguesvto  make  a  comparative  study,  as  In  the  case  of  the  RefoYr 
Temples  described  above^Jbut  the  response  rate  was  inadequate.  Nevertheless,  one  ca 
rely  upon,  the^asic-finainiS.  (See  Tables  56  and  57.)  •  , 


.    j  Tabic  56 

, United  Synagogue  of  America,  Income  by  Source,  1972 
'  (in  thousancfs  of  dollars) 


ERIC 


Source 
Individual  gifts 
Service  fees 
Other 

To(al 


Day  Schools 


$6»880 


4 

511 


Total 
78,821 
35,285 
5, 556 

1119,662 


Table  57 

United  Synagogde  of  America  JExpendituies,  1972 
(in  thousands  of  dollars)  * 

'  /  Activity       ^  » 

Social  welfare^  ' 
Education^  ^ 
Communitywide  activities 
Public  affairs 

Total  nonsacramental  expenditures 

Total  expenditures 


$  5,739 
58.367 
* 

• 

$  64, 102 
$116,473 


a.  Nearly  88  percent  of  these  e^enditures  were  for  youth  activities  and  pro- 
grams. The  remainder  was  for  ONEGAI  SHABpAT  (sdfcial  hours)  smd 
collations.  ^  , 

b.  Ninety- eigfit  percent  of  these  expenditures  were  for  Hebrew  afternoon  and 
day  schools.  The  remainder  was  for  adult  education. 

*Inslgmf  leant  amounts. 

Expenditure^ outside  the  U.S.  were  reported  to  be  insignificant. 


Orthodox:  Union  of  Orthod/4x  Jewish  Congregations  of  America 
(UOiCA)  and  National  Council  of  Young  Israel  (NCYl) 

The  findings  related  to  American  Jewish  Orthodoxy,  covering  the  958 
congregations  of  yojCA  and  NCYl,  are  the  results  of  a  Ubulation  of  responses  to  a 
survey  sent  to  the  affiliated  synagogues  of  the  two  agencies.  Resufts  were  checked  and 
approved  by  Rabbi  David  Cohen,  national  dinector  of  UOJCA,  and  Rabbi)Ephriam 
Sturm,  executive  vice-president  of  NCYL 

Since  the  Orthodox  bodies  had  never  conducted  a  financial  survey  of  their 
synagogues,  there  was  som^difficulty^n  collecting  and  analyzing  data.  (A  description 
of  how  the  data  were  collected  appears  earlier  in  this  report)  Despite  difficulties,  we 
^are.confident  that  the  present  report  represents  the  most  accurate  daU  available.  (See 
Tables  58  and  59.) 


Table  58 


Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of^America 
and  National  Council  of  Young  Israel, 
Income  by  Source,  1972 
(in  thousands  of  dollars)  . 


I 


Source 
Individual  gifts 
Service  fees 
Other 


Total 


Day  Schools 
55,036 


$55,P36 


Total 
-$  45,867 

65, 107 
*  9,352 

$120, 326 
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/  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  America 
*  and  National  Council  of  Young  Israel 

Expenditures,  1972  ^ 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Activity    '  Amount 

Social  welfare  ^  ^  1,811 

Education                                               *  74 » 586 

Total  nonsacramental  expenditures  $  76,397 

Total  expend iturea            ,           .  $118,494 


•  v.  - 

REpq|tT  ON  MORMAN  AcnvrriES 

Note  From  Project  Coordinator 

Jhe  report  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  to  the  'nterfaith 
Research  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Private  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs  is 
included*  as  part  of  this  study  for  descriptive  purposes  ofnjy.  It  does  not  inclu^de  any 
financial  information,  but  only  describes  in  general  terms  the  philos<5phy,  activities, 
and  operations  of  the  church.  ' 

Sincere  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  either  financial  information 
similar  to'^that  reported  by  other  faiths  or,  failing  that,  some  indication  of  the 
magnitude  and  allocation  of  funds.  Eath  proposal  was  considered  by  the  principal 
officials  of  the  church  and  each,  in  turn,  was  rejected.  The  reason  for  rejection  was  a 
topg-standing  church  position  that  information  concerning  internal  affairs  is  private 
and  not  available  to  those  outside  the  church. 

Since  it  was  clear  that  the  church  objected  to  having  any  pf  its  financial 
.^nformition^de^ public-  no  attempt  was  made  to  gather  this  information  througji 
other  sources.  In  order  to  provide  at  least  some  descriptive  information  about  thu 
important  source  of  religious  recdljjts  and  expenditures  in  the  United  States,  however^ 
the  following  report  was  requested. 

*  •  Organizatton 

*     \'        *        '  -  * 

The  Church  of  jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  is  so  organized  that  its  work  \\ 
largely  carried  on  by  .its  lay  members.  Generally  speaking  all  male  members  O' 
responsible  age  may  hbid  the  priesthood  which  is  the  governing>thority  t< 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  church  among  the  general-  membership.  Women  ar< 
eligible  to  all  phases  of  the  church's  activities  except  those  which  are  strictly  o 
priestiiood  character.  *  ^  . 

The  church  at  large  is  governed  by  bodies  of  men'known  as  a  whole  as  theGencra 
^thorities.  The  First  Presidency  consists  of  the  President  of  the  church  and  histw< 
/counselors.  They  preside  over  all  the  affairs  of.the  church.  *  / 

•The  Twelve  AposUes,  also  known  as  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  are  special  wltne^se 
^  -if  the  Lord  and  have  authority  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church  worldwide  uDd^^ 
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the- direction  of  the  First  Presidency.  The  Patriarch  to  the  church,  Assistants  to  the 
Twelve,  presently  19  m  number,  the  First  Council  of  Seventy,  comprised  of  seven 
members,  and  the  Presiding  Bishopric  comprising  the  Presiding  Bishop  with  two 
;l"<tS?«%h  '^  serve  under  the  direction  of  the  First  Presidency.  This  body 
constitutes  the  General  Authorities  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  Persons  appointed  by  these  authorities  who  serVe  in  theStakes  or 
wards  of  the  church,  and  the  church  members  who  are  called  by  the  local  authorities 
to  assist  them,  all  serve  on  a  voluntary,  part-time  basis  without  monetary 
remuneration.         .  j.  munciaiy 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  chiirch-devoted  time  of'^some  of  these  volunteer 
workers  and  substantially  all  such  time  of  the  others  is  related  to  nonsacramental 
activities  as  described  later  in  this  report.  ,  a  a  ..ci.iai  , 

The  smallest  territoriaj  division  o]F  the  Mormon  Church  is  the  ecclesiastical  Ward 
which  contains  an  average  of  500  church  members,  children  and  adults.  Thp  presiding 
officers  of  a  Ward  are  the  Bishop  and  his  two  counselors.  It  is  designed  that  the 
population  of  a  Ward  should  be  small  enough  to-enable  the  Bishop  to  know  personally  • 
each  member  of  the  Ward.  The  next  larger  territorial  division  of  the  church  is  a  Stake  *\ 
Stakes  vary  in  membership,  ordinarily  comprising  -5  to  10  wards  having  a  total 
membership  of  approximately  3,000  to  6,000  persons.  The  Stdke  is  presided  over  by  a . 
Stake  Presidency  composed  of  the  Stake  President  and  two  counselors.  A  Body  of  lih 
High  Priests,  known  as  the  Stake  High  Council,  assist  the,  Stake  Presidency  in  I 
conducting  the  affair^ of  the  Stake.  '  •■ 

'  Financial  Support 

The  basic  source  of  financial  support  of  the  church  is  the  tithe,  the  principle  of 
which  IS  accepted  by  the  church  as  a  commandment  of  God.  The  offering  is  wholly 
voluntary  and  does  not  copstitute  a  condition  of  membership,  /sf  person  who  fullv 
observes  the  principle  pays,  to  the  church  one  tenth  of  his  wage  or  salary,  or  one  tenth 
of  the  net  income  of  his  business  or  profession  or  gain  from  profits.  These  funds  are 
used  to  build  and  "maintain  meetinghouses,  temples  and  other  church  edifices,  and  for 
th^  support  of  educational  systems,'care  of  the  sick,  and  ahy  other'church  activities. 

Another  sogce  of  financial  support  is  fast  offerings.  Members  are  asked  to  fast 
once  a;montH*from  one  evening  to  the  next.  Customarily,  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  IS  set  apart  as  Fast  Sunday.  An  amount  of  money  equivalent  in  vaClie  to  money 
saved  by  meals  not  eaten  should  then  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  for  use  in 
helping  the  poor.  ^    '  ,  ^ 

lilembers  are  alsQ called  upon  to  make  special  contributions  to  assist  in  building  and 
maintaining  meetinghouses,  temples,  and  procuring  land  and  facilities  and  funds  * 
necessary  to  carry  out  welfare  progrartis.  • .  . 

Church  members  also  contribute  substantial  funds  to  support  an  extensive 
missionary  system  sweatl  throughout  the  world.  Missionary  service  is  voluntary  and 
unpaid  The  missionlry  serves  from  two  to  three  years  and  during  that  time  devotes 
himself  to  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  history,  doctrine,  and  practices 
or  the  church.  The  expense  of  maintaining  these  missionaries  in  the  field  is  largely 
borne  by  the  missionaries  or  their  families  from  personal  funds. 

't     '  ' 
Nonsacraimental  Activities       ,  ' 

General  "  ,  ' 

'J  - 

a  church  membership  of  3,321,566  making  up  630  ^ 
Shakes,  5,707  VVards  and  independent  branches,  and  1,847  missipn  branches.  The  work 
of  these^units  is  administered  entirely  by  voluntary,  AJnpaid  members  appointed  to 
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various  offices  of  leadership  and  service.  The  ate'rage  'Ward  or  branch  has 
approximately  ?00  appointed  persons,  excluding  those  engaged  solely  in  religious  in- 
struction, each  Stake  has  appro^^imately  ^0.  In  varying  degrees,  ail  these  persons 
render  set'vices  relating  to  the  health,  welfare,  and  cultural  activities  of  the  church,  in 
addition  to  the  sacramental  services  rer^dered  by  many  of  them.  -  „ 

Of  the  total  membership,  41 3,000  male  members  hold  jkhe  prfesthood,  all  of  whQni 
are  expected  to  render  some  services  of  the  nature  state'd  above.  Among  the  women  of 
the  church,  an  organization, known  as  the  Relief  Society  has  a  membership  of  785,000, 
.  of  which  all  of  the  leaders  and  a  substantial  number  of  the  members  arft  engaged  in 
"  some  form  of  compassionate  service.  Young  men*^<nd  women  enrolled  in  various  youth 
programs,  including  cultural  and  athlefic.events,  number  383,000. 

Health  \ 

The  church  has,  until  recently,  provided  and  supported  the  operation  ^f  15 
hospitals  with  over  2,00Q  beds.  Ownership  of*  these  facilities  has  recently  been 
i  transferred  without  compensation  to  a  nonprofit  organization  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  operating  the  faclli"ties  for  the  benefit  o^  the  communities  In  which 
they  are  located.  The  church  is  now  ;enlargl(;ig  Its  program  to  provide  health  and 
medical  services  throughout  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  those^  who  are 
unable  to  provide  such  services  for  themselves.  ^ 

<■  ' '  *  ^    ^  , 

^Church  Welfare  Plan  ,^;V  ' 

It  is  a  basic  doctrine  of  the  church  that  merl  are  equal  before  the  Lord  and  that  all 
sh(3uld  share  in  the  gifts  of  earth  and  heaven.  Men  cnust  be  willing  to  work 
industriously;  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  produced*  by  human  labor.  The  church 
stresses  cooperation  as  a  means  of  banishing  poverty  and  providing  the.ne^ds  of  Jail 
men.  ^  \-' 

The  church  welfare  program  is  an  essential  ani  integral  part  of  the  religiou* 
practices  of  the  church.  It  is  a  gjan  to  care  for  the  needy  and  to  assist  them  to  care  fbi 
.themselves.  The  underlyfng  principles  of  the  plan  have  been  stated  by  the  churcfi 
leaders  as  follows:  "Our  primary  purjwse  was  to  set  up,  insofar ^s  it  might  be  possible^ 
a  system  under-  which  the  curse  of  idleness  would  be  done  away  with,  the-evilsof  i 
dole  abolished,  and  independence,  industry,  thrift,  and  self-respect  be  once  mOr^ 
established  aT)^ngst  our  people."  ^  ' 

If]  further^nca  of  these  concepts,  welfare  projectS'and  activities  hayMJ^enseTi 
where  recipie^nt'^may  perform  ^seful  functions  for  the  church  ajKI  members  may 
donate  tbeir\efvices  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy.  These  activitj/s  are  ad mimstefed 
through  the  £liu0ch  officials  as^part  of  their  sacred  priesthood  fun^ions. . 

Food  and  dothing  ^ire  ^orpduced  and  distributed  througfLBlshops'  storehouses  tc 
the  needy.  Welfare  functsSre  m^e  available  to  provide -the  needs  of  persons  noi 
residing  m  are/s^^whcre/ Bishops'  storehouses  are  operated.  In  the  last  reportec 
.  one-year,  P^rloc},  103,10'0  pei^son^  were  assisted  with  food,  clothing,  sh^i^  and  othei 
*  ^  necessitieV '  of  life.  Some  oV  these  persons  received  their  entire  supg6rt  from  thi: 
source.  In  the  saipe  period,  16,159  persons  were  placed  Jn  reimunerate.d  employment 
and  154,306  man  days -and  4,756  unit  days  of  equipment  were  donated  by  th< 
'  members'  i n  operating  the  welfart'projects.1 

Other  phases  of  this  program  include  job  asslstahce,  vocational  training,  relief  o 
.•distress  in  the  home,  counseling  services,  and  family  services. 

' »  Edtic/tion  '     ,  '  , 

....         ;  ^ 
The  church  furnishes  on  a  low-cost  basis  tojtudents  the  prlncip^  financial  suppor 
^  "F  the  Brigham  Young  University  (main  campus  in  Provo,  Utah,  with  a  branch  campu 
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^  the  Hawaiian  Islands)  and  the  Ricks  College  (Idaho).  The  aDDroximate  enmllm.nf  „ 
Nese  center^f  learning  are  25,000  at  the  Provo  caxnou.;  i  nm^f  thfu  ^"'^9"'"^"^ 
Jid  5,100  atRicks  College.  •  '  '      ,   ^^^^  Hawaii  campus, 

lhIIlk*iT''?-*'^A'  "^^'''•'^ed  and  maintains  a  large  number  of  primary  and  secondary 
C   lee3s^''7T^M"a  ''^^""^  I"  'f'"'':  "^^  ^^^regate  en^oEnUn  the2 


7i! 


jyic  Wff; 


fairs 


-'.IT 
radio 


j!!n.''ln''V'  o^one  dallyhewspaper  and  operates  seyeral  T  V  'SftcF  radio 

bnZL'  h    ""J"^  ^"'^  programs  of  public  Interesf.  Thes  actSs  a  e 

bnducted  through  commercial,  taxable  organizations.  J"     aciivmes  are 

|ultural  and  Youth  Activities . 

A  majer  program  of  the  church  involves  extensive-youth  and  young  adult  artivitiP. 
fc  '"'^'"''"S  '^^'"binatibn  gymnasiur^  and  cuIS  h^lf  a  e  PrS 

t  W.rHT71'°"''  numefous,Qutdoor  recreational  centers  ch  efly  at 

h6  Ward  level.  Some  dance  and  music  feltlyals,  as  well  as  athbti7  Pvenu 

Km  o°"  )[t^'°'^'^'^''}'-  Promoting  ,ulfe  is  an Tn  g  al  ;tt'?^  hSurch 


hternational  Activities 


The  church-  operates  in  numerous  foreign  countries,  and  in  each  countrv 

fcTSiST^HHiz'^of'^'-  .'^rn^r^"^^'  a'ci^rtd":";^^^ 

LVrrh  'Jo    ;      \   *  mdividual  congregations.  It  is  the  program  of  the 

&l!l£d  '''^  '^"""^  °^  area  wherffi  church  i! 


Appendix 

Ihterfeith  ResearchXqrmniAefi Questionnaire  Eortff"^ 


Commission  on  PrVate  Philanthropy  and  Public  Needs 
Interfaith  Research  Committee 


Introduction 


S^slTZTtU^  IfTr^^^^'^'^'n^^       '^""'"^  '^""^  falf  under  the 

l^Ser  3rd  T^eTnm^^^^^^  C°"8««"i»n  Wilbur  Mills,  . and  John 

,        ^  Commission  is  a.prnrate,  nongovernmental  ocganizatign  whoSe  membershio  is 
m^osed  of  prommen,  mdividu^.s  from  a  variety  o( fields  and  i. chaired  by  TSer  c",  Jin 

lea.  a  ue 'to  Conrss^i^'^r^'r         "  '  °^  «he  Commiss  on  ^  iZo? 

eat.vaiue  to  Congress  tfl  ,ti  deliberations,  especially  on  tax  reform  the  life  of  thi.  rnmmi..io 
til  be  relatively  short,  probably  not  Usti- beyond  1974.  Commission. 

Jri«,III  w"*  to  J^ide  the  first  comprehensive  review  of  the  Importance- 

bndate  riSJ?^''  'T''"'       1°'""''"  "-"""V-  In  order  to  cai^^'^tt^^ 

X?  Co""?'"'""  has  undertaken  numerous  studies  of  private  giving  and  "c'ontXted 
(vlce^  The^se  stud«s  will  provide  a  data  base  which  will  be  invaluable  to  thos^  c'on«rned  Sl^e 

5i6 


and  the  daTa  cUe  ed  from  this  par.fc^ar  study  w.ll  complement  these  other  stud.es. 

Th    Commission  therefore  formed   the  Inteffaith  Research  gomm.ttee  composed 
I  he  commission  necessary  information.  T 

"rr:f"il.ercon^lt  ions  i  ti&ctd^^^^^^^^^  a!  indicated  previously  this  Informati 

as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 

r 


InstFUctions 


ThP  attached  Questionnaire  is  designed  to  gather  information  concerning  two  basic  functions 

ihformatiwi  about  activities  undertaken.  c,H*,,.inn  tn  vour  answer 

,  Please  assist  us  by  completing  the  questionhaire  giving  careVul  =°"''''*fV  if 

'''^S<:^^^^^^"^-^  »'^'V  to  ca.en.ar  year  I.W.  \he  pu^tio, 
shoul   be  omp I'eted  on  the  basis  of  money  {on  property)  ^^'-'^^yj'^':^^^^^^ 
.  Z  the  c'ash  b'asis  of  accounting).  Property  received  or  spent  should  be  ^ounted  at  .ts  fair  mark( 

Atucred":"7dtlines  which  may  be  ^assisUnce  in  categorizing  nonsacramenta.  actWitiesc 
particular  organizations  for  purposes  of  tWf  questionnaire. 


NarT)t  of  Organization 
Address   


Name  of  person  completing 
questionnaire  


Position  in  Organization*  , 
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Guidelines  for  Nonsacramental  Act^ities 


1.  Healt^.  The  term  health  shall  include'hospitals,  medical  research,  clinics  providing  medical 
issistance,  medical  supplies  and  medical  assisUnce  generally,  * 

2.  Social  Welfare.  *The  term  social  welfare  shall  include  job  assistance,  vocational  training,  relief 
Jfforts,  housing  assisunce,  old  age  homes,  nursing  homes,  youth  homes,  youth  programs  generally, 
)sy5h©logical  assistance,  counselling  services,  family  services,  day  care,  recreation,  camps  and 
^enters.      *  ^ 

J.  Education.  The  term 'education  shall  include  ^academic  traming  at  all  levels  from  primary 
chool  to  graduate  studiej.  Theological  educati<vi  shall  not  be  treated  as  academic  training, 

4.  Community^wfde  Activities.  The  term  communiU^-wide  activities  shall  include  activities 
T>cusing  on  a  particular  community,  such  as  information  ^services  for  the  community,  inter-group 

■ictivities,  community  development  and  community  organizations, 

5.  POblic  Affairs.  The  term  public  affairs  shall  include  public  broadcasting,  newspapers*  and 
ournahsm,  television  and  radio,  communication  with  public  representatii^,  civil  rights  efforts 
ind  communications  generally.  ^ 

6.  Culture,'  The  term  culture  shall  cover  museums,  historical  preservation,  drama,  musid 
ilcrature  and  art  works  generally, 

•  »  t 

7.  Environment  dnd  Conservation.  The  terms  em^ironment  and  consei\«ion  shall  cover 
inthpollution  activities,  restoration  and  preservation  of  natural  areas,  aesthetic  preservation, 
:lcan-up  campaigns,  efforts  directed  at  conserviog  energy  resources  and  recycling  materials. 

8.  Science.  The  term  science  shall  cover  scientific  research  and  scientific  e;<perimentation. 

« 

L^.  ^*  J"l^rnotional,  The  term  international  is  a  geographic  category  for  activities  and  money.spent 
ibroad.  It  includes  all  of  the  foregoing  categories  as  weW  as  religion  per  se,     *  ' 


Section  I  -  ,f  inancial  Receipts 

■»  • 

Please  indicate  the  total  financial  support  (including  that  for  sacramental  purposes)  you  received 
auring  calendar  year  ia72  attributable  to  each  of  the  following  sources. 


Source 

Individual  gifts*  (other 
than  bequests)  $_:. 

** 

t).  Bequests  from 
Individuals  $_ 

Corporate  *  ^ 
grants  $_ 

1  Foundation 

grants  $_ 

t.  Retiglous 
Irfstltutlon  grants 

%  - 

Endowment 
[Investment  Earnings) 


J  ^  Buildings 

and  Capital 
Operations  ^  Iniprovgrnents 


Special 
Purpose 
and  Other 
Restricted 


$- 


  $ 

  $- 

  $- 

  $: 

  $- 


ERIC 
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Total 


(continged) 
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Source 

g.  Service  fees  (tuition,  sales, 
income,  and  other*  user  , 
charges  * 

h.  Federal  Government 
payments »  * 

i.  United  Way  or  other 
Community  Fund 
'payments 


Operations 


Buildings  ^ 
and  Capital 
Improvements 


Special 
Purpose 
and  Other 
Restricted 


Totaf — 


j.  Othefr  (Specify)  i 

k.  TOTAL  FROM  ALL  ~ 
SOURCES  $  

*For  puh>oses  ofthis  questionnaire  the  term  gifts  includes  gifts,  grants,  contributions  and 
membership  fees.  y       ,  .  ^.  ' 

2.  Using  your  best  estimate,  what  percentage  of  the  Individual  giving  (for  all  purposes)  in  the 
preceding  question  do  you  believe  comes  from  annual  individual  giving  that  does  not  (per  person) 
exceed: 


a.  under  $'sCO 

b.  $500  -$1,000 

c.  over  $1,000 


Percentage  of 
Indivijflual  Ret 


Total 
Receipts  ^ 

% 


3.  What  percentage  of  your  total  financial  support  would  you  estimate  was  supplied  in  1972  by 
^the  top,  20%  of  individual  givers  (ranked  by  size  of  total  giving)?  (For  example,  did  the  top  20% 
supply  40%,  60%,  80%,  etc.  of  all  financial  support?)  „^  ^ 


a.  Answer  the  foregoing  questj(Sn  with  regard  to  the  top  10%  of  Individual  givers. 

^     -  *  *  .  j 

4.  What  amount  of  support  received  in  1972  from  each^f  the  following  Sources  was  in  the  form  of 
property  other  than  money,  i.e.,  in-kind  property? 


Source 


Value  in 
Appreciated 

In-kind 
.Property* 


Value  in 
Non-appreciated 

in-kind 
»  Property 


ToUl 


ERIC 


\  Individual  Gifts  (other  than  bequests)  i       .   $   I  

Bequests  from  I ndivlchjals  t      "  $  »  $  

Corporate  Gifts        /  $   $  .  $  ^ 

Foundation  grants  M  ^  $   $  

,  Federal  Governmental  payments  i       ^   ^  ^ 

^  Other  (specify)  ^  $   $   $  

O    .appreciated  property  refers  to  property  whose  value  at  the  date  given  exceeded  Its  cost  to  the 


onor. 
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•Section  II  -  Expenditures  and  Activities 

Pfeasc  indicate  the  total  financial  expenditures  (both  for^s^ramental  and  nonsacrament^l 
irposcs)  by  your  organization  during  calendar  year  1 972.    ,  \ 


What  part  of  the  total  nonsacramenul  expenditures  during  1972^  the  United  States  was  for 
ch  9f  the  categories  below,  (Consult  the  guidelines  with  the  Instructions  for  assistance  in 
terprcting  these  categories.) 

Expenditures*- 


Category 

(1) 

Health 

$ 

(2) 

Social  Welfare 

$ 

(3) 

Educatldn    ^  * 

$ 

(4) 

Community*wide  Activities 

$ 

(5) 

Public  Affairs 

% 

(6) 

Culture                ^  1 

i  % 

(7) 

Environment  and  Conservation 

$ 

(8) 

Science 

$. 

ncludps  a  proportionate  share* of  overhead  costs  such  as  administration,  operations,  construction, 
ipital  dutlays,  and  furfd  raising.  See  instruction  sheet  for  more  detail  on  making  allocations. 

If  you  feel  it  would  be.  appropriate,  plea«  indicate  major  financial  breakdowns  within  each  of 
\t  foregoing  categories.  (Foe  example,  it  might  be  indicated  that  90%  of  the  allocation  for  public 
^fairs  went  to  maintaining  a  newsletter  or  that  only  2%  of  the  allocation  for  public  affairs  went  to 
'ilitical  activities.)  (Attach  additional  sheets  if  needed,) 


ealth . 


ocial  Welfare 


ducation  . 


ommunity-wide  Activities  . 


jblic  Affairs  . 


ulture 


nvironment  and  Conservation  . 


.  Recognizing  that  money  is  only  oni  type  of  support,  would  you  jj/easc  indicate  the  importance 
f  contributed  services  to  the  appropriate  domestic  activities  below  as  carried  on  by  your 
rganfzation  in  1972?  Do  so  by  ranking  these  contributed  services  from  10  to^.  (A  rank  of  10 
)eanslhat  contributed  services  are  vital  and  essential  to  the  continuance  of  thelctivity;  a  rank  of 
means  the  activity  could  still  be  carriediut  without  contributed  services  buttontrlbuted  services 
re  v       O    a  rank  of  0  means  that  contributed  services  are  not  used.) 

EKJC-        ^  5z0 


'  ;.i  ,  10    9 ,    8     '7     e"    5     4'     3   .  2  - .  t  0 

v^*  (1)  Health       '   J  ^j;^  

"^(2)  Social  Welfare*  •  ^  

(3)  iBducation      ^  ^  [  l 

(4)  CommunUy-  • 

wide  Activities  *   ;  ^  0  _^  

(5)  Public  Affairs  ;  ^ 

(6)  Culture  ^  [_  ^  »  ^   

(7)  Envj/onment  * 

♦       and  Conservation  

(8)  Science'.^  -  


a.  Please  give  major  examples  t6  illustrate  the  use  of  contributecl  services  which  are  Indicated 
Jthe  foregoing  question  to  have  a  value  of  6  or  hjgher.  (Attach  additional  sheets  If  needed.) 


Health 


-Social  AVelfare  , 


Education  . 


-*<r 


Community* wide  Activities 


J. 


Public  Affairs 


Cjjiturt 


Envi|;.onment  and  Conservation  J_ 


Scienc 


4.  What  part  of  the  total  financial  expenditures  were  transmitted  during  1972  outside  the  Unit< 
States?  (Consult  the  guidelines  in  the  Introductfon  regarding  International  Activities).  ^ 

^  ^a.'  Please  classify  the  foregoing  international  expend ituresjransmitted  to  thf  following  categorie 

Category. .  , 


Ex;ten<j1tures 


(1)  Health        *  *  ;  ] 

(2)  SocUl  Welfare^  ^ 

(3)  Education  fr^ 

(4)  Community-Wlde  Activities 

(5)  Public  AffalK  ^ 

(6)  'Culture  '  , 

^7)  Environment  and  Conscrvatlorf 
(8)  Science 


< 

• 
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Recognizing  that  money  is  only  one  type  of  support,  would  you  please  indicate  the  importance 
contributed  services  to  the  appropriate  international  activities  below  as  carried  nn  hv  \jf\ur 
^anl2atlon  in  1972?  Do  so  by  ranking  thesj  contributed* services  from  10  to  0.  (A  rank  of  10 
cans  that  contributed  services  are  vital  and  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  activity;  a  rank  of 
means  the  activity  could  still  bexarried  out  witbout  contributed  services  but  contributed  services 
every  useful;  a  rank  Of  0  means  that  contributed  services  are  not  used.)  ^ 

1  V 

)  Health  . 

If 

o 
o 

/ 

0 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

)  Social  Welfare 

1  Education 

)  Community- 
ide  Activities 

)  Public  Affairs 

\  Culture 

)  Environment 
ijd  Conservation 

— 1  

)*Science 

please  give  major  examples  to  illustrate  the  use  of  contributed  services  which  arc  indicated  in 
c  foregoing  question  to  have  a  value  of  6  or  higher.  (Attach  additional  sheets  if  needed.) 

calth 

> 

adal  W#»lfar#» 

^  \  ^ 

ducatioil                                              ^  ' 

■  ) 

omnjunity-widc  Activities 

r 

Jblic  Affairs 

ulturc 

nvironment  and  Conservation 

/ 

cience  ^ 

.  Please  furnish  examples  of  acth/ltics  carried  on  by  your  organization  In  each  of  the  listed 
atcgories  which  Illustrate  both  the  type  of  work  carried  out  and  the  effects  of  that  work.  (Attach 
ddltional  sheets  if  needed.)                     '  w 

ocial  Welfare 

< 

 e 

ducatlon 

ERLC  . 

1^ 

5^2 

Hnvjronment  and  Conserva^tlon 


Science  , 


7.  If  you  would  like  to  add  an^  explanation  or  description  to  clarify  or  expand  any  of  t 
foregoing,  please  do  so  below. 


Footnotes 

].  "Foundations  for  Ecumenical  Mission/'  Reglonallzatlon  Study  Team  of  the  National  Council 
Churches. 

^  CJ.  Jacquet  (ed.),  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian  Churches  (Nashville,  Tenn:  Ablngi 
Press,  1974).  As  stoted  inr  the  yearbook's  "Guide  for  the  User  of  Church  Sutistics,"  chui 
statistics  are  not  always  comparable  and  definitions  of  membership  will  vary  from  denomination 
denomination.  For  example,  Jewish  congregational  membership  is  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  ' 
total  number  of  jews. 

3.  Douglas  W.  Johnson  and  George  W.  CotwtW,  Punctured  Preconceptions,  (New  York:  Friendsl 
Press,  1972hP-il53. 


Kress,  ly /^r,  p.jiD^. 
4.  Ibid,  pp.  ljfM47, 


5.  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian  Churches,  op.  cit,  pp.  244-245. 
'd.  Ibid.         ir  '  ' 

7.  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Paul  R.  Picard,  Bernard  Quinn  (eds.).  Churches  and  Church  Membership 
the  United  States,  1971,  National  Council  of  Churches,  (Glenmary  Research  Center,  Washlngt 
D.C  1974). 

8.  Rabbi  David  Cohen,  National  Director  of  UOJCA,  estimates  that  there  are  between  300  i 
400  of  these  shteiblach  (small  synagogues  usually  numbering  less  than  50  families)  In  the  Unl 
States.  *  *  I 

<  .  3 

9.  Henry  Fruhauf,  Temple  l^lnance  and  Reserve  Funds,  UAHC,  New  York,  1968. 

la  Survey  of  Synogogue  Finances,  Department  of  Synagogue  Administration,  United  Synago; 
of  America,  New  York,  November  1963.  •  ^.j/ 

1 1.  Budget  and  Fund  Raising  Survey:  1968,  New  York  Metropolitan  Region,  Un^ed  Synagogue 
Arneric^  New  York,  1968.  ,  '  » 

12.  Average  Consumer  Price  Ind^  Increases,  1963-1973  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor):  11 
.  (V,2%),  1964  (1.3%),19e5  (1.7^),  1966  (2.9%),  1967  (2.9%),  1968  (4.2%),  1969  (5,4%),  11 

(5.9%),  1971  (4.3%),  1972  (3.3%),  1973  (6.2%).  /  V 

13.  T>hese  estimates  were  based  on  information  supplied  by  Dr.  Hillei  Hochberg,ydlrec 
Departmerit  of*  Statistical  Research  and '  fnformatlon  of  the  American  Association  ^for  )cy 
"Education,  and  Rabbi  Bernard  Goldenberg^  I  rector  of  school  organlzati9n,.Torah  Umesorah. 


